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UIUNVS AND ITS SATELLITES, 

WITH THH HISTOBT OF THKIB DlflCOVBBT. 


The history of Uranus, the most distant known planet of our solar 
fYstera, in the various characters of Jixcd star, cornet^ and planet^ 
which at different periods of time have been assigned to it, is no less 
remarkable than are some of the phenomena which, despite of its 
excessive elongation, observation has been able to detect in regard 
to it. Previous to that train of discoveries which terminated in 
adding this to the number of known bodies of our system, through 
a period so long that ‘ the traditions of man ran not to the contrary,’ 
Saturn was supposed to mark the utmost bound of that system. This 
was taken as an admitted fact, from the time that planetary distances 
first were measured; and when the telescope had revealed the sin¬ 
gular appendage of rings to that planet, these were supposed to yield 
some support to the opinion that this body had its orbit upon the 
confines of that region of space through which our sun could bear 
sway, by the power of its attraction. The wildest vagaries of na¬ 
ture, it was believed had been exhibited here, in arrangements alto¬ 
gether unknown elsewhere, for the purpose of mure pointedly at¬ 
tracting the attention of mortals who should witness the fact, and 
thereby fixing the bounds beyond which they need not seek. Such, 
if not in words, are by apparently just inference, the views that have 
been more or less entertained, along with the other almost countless 
opinions to which credence has, in past times, been given. The in¬ 
definite distance, then, from the orbit of Saturn to the fixed stars, 
was regarded as a realm that, however extensive, could yield no har¬ 
vest in reward for the labor which science might bestow within it, 
and therefore it was held unprofitable, in all respects. 

The fixed stars which, so far as we know, were never supposed by 
any of the human family, to belong to our solar system, were objects 
of the most anxious attention, in the earliest period of the history of 
our race. They constituted the calendar of primitive man; and 
served not only to indicate to him the several seasons, and other ne¬ 
cessary divisions of the year, but they were also his time-keeper by 
night, as the sun was by day, and pointed out to him the lapse of 
hours, by their apparent motions in the heavens. This early dis¬ 
covery of the utility of the stars, in the common purposes of life, led 
to the division of them into groups or constellations, each of which 
received a name ; and in addition to this, individual stars, that by their 
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brilliancy or particular location were rendered peculiarly serviceable, 
received particular names, for their more perfect identity, or from 
mere caprice. This was done at a period so remote as to be now 
lost; yet we continue both the divisions and the names, at the pre¬ 
sent day. In the book of Job, and again in Amos, we find these 
divisions recognised ; and many of the early poets make mention of 
them. Numbers of the fixed stars are now known to revolve in 
proper orbits around each other; but still they are termed fixed, be¬ 
cause to the unassisted eye, they suffer no change of position with 
regard one to another. 

It was to this class of heavenly bodies that Uranus, until the year 
1781, was supposed to belong. Being visible to the naked eye, it 
was probably seen by millions of the human family, in the earlier ages 
of the world ; but it was seen only as one of the countless gems that 
immovably deck the celestial vault. 

When astronomy had so far advanced as to render accurate cata¬ 
logues of the fixed stars desirable, the compilation of such was un¬ 
dertaken ; and Uranus must of necessity have had a place in each of 
these which embraced stars of so low a magnitude, unless overlooked 
by inadvertence : in several it certainly appeared. 

Observations made by Flamstead, an English astronomer, record 
the position of this body in the heavens, in the year 1690; and at 
several other periods. Mayer, a native of Maspach, in Wurtemberg, 

* one of the greatest astronomers, not only of the 18th century, but 
of any age or any country,* (says Delambre,) in his new catalogue 
of zodiacal stars, for 1756, has inserted it as star No. 964. Bradley, 
an Englishman, also observed and noted this body as a fixed star, in 
1753. Lemonnier, a French astronomer, first observed and noted 
Uranus, as a fixed star, in 1765; and his manuscripts, now at the 
Royal Observatory of Paris, show no less than twelve observations, 
upon the same planet. In all these instances no opinion was enter¬ 
tained, by any one of the observers, that this particular body differed 
in any respect, from those by which it was surrounded ; and the fact 
of its identity with these was first suspected by finding no star in 
either of the several places where stars had been designated, in the 
maps ; and such suspicions were subsequently verified by calculations 
that show it to have occupied the respective positions thus assigned, 
at the stipulated periods of time. 

As no planet was suspected to exist beyond Saturn, so none was 
sought for there; nor had the discovery of motion, in Uranus, the 
most distant connexion with any preconceived intention of such dis¬ 
covery : it was the result of accident alone. Herschel, (father of 
the present English astronomer now observing at the Cape of Good 
Hope,) a native of Hanover, had established himself in England, 
where he had been some years engaged in the construction of teles¬ 
copes, through mere curiosity and a taste for astronomy. These in¬ 
struments he applied to use, as he completed them, and thus became 
a highly creditable and able practical observer. On the night of the 
13th of March, 1781, while engaged in a series of observations upon 
the parallax of the fixed stars, and regarding with attention several 
small ones, near the feet of Gemini, he was struck with the fact that 
one appeared larger than the rest, when seen in his telescope. Aa 
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the ilxed stars are not materially magnified by these instruments, the 
fact of this enlarged appearance, when once detected, fixed the ob¬ 
server’s attention. The telescope with which this discovery was 
made was one of seven feet in length only, and the eye-piece in use 
at the moment was one which magnified two hundred and twenty- 
seven times. Having, by subsequent observations, determined that 
the star in question had changed place, in relation to those by which 
it was surrounded, Herschel no longer concealed hie discovery. 
Still he had no suspicion he had discovered a planet: he wrote to the 
Royal Society, of which he was a member, stating the facts, and add¬ 
ing that his first impression was he had detected a small comet, with¬ 
out either tail or envelope; and in a subsequent part of his announce¬ 
ment he adds: * the sequel has shown that my surmises were well 
founded, this proving to be the comet we have lately observed.' 
This announcement was published in the succeeding volume of the 
Society’s transactions ; but in the mean time Maskelyne, the English 
astronomer, announced the discovery to M. Messier, and the astrono¬ 
mers of Paris were at once engaged in observing the supposed 
comet, and in calculating its orbit. Nor were they long in detecting 
the error that had been committed, in regEird to the body in question. 
On the 8th of May, 1781, less than two months from the first dis¬ 
covery of Uranus as a moving body, Jean-Baptiste Gasper Bochart 
de Saran ascertained that it was much more elongated from the sun 
than any of the other planets ; and his extraordinary facility, in cal¬ 
culating cometary orbits, had thus early enabled him to know that the 
motions of this body answered not to a parabolic curve. He gave 
the first idea of a circular orbit, and this suggestion was carried out, 
and the orbit determined, W his co-laborer, Mechain, according to 
the method of La Place. Thus, through the combined agency of a 
most happy piece of unexpected good fortune, on the part of Hers- 
chel, in England, and the industry and mathematiccd skill of the 
Paris astronomers, a new planet stood revealed to the knowledge of 
mankind, belonging to our own solar family, and yet revolving in an 
orbit so immensely distant as to envelope all the others, and to give 
to the known limits of the solar system an augmentation of dimen¬ 
sions almost beyond conception. 

It has often been averred — and it is necessary here to repeat the 
truth, because the errors in question are still found in the newest 
books — that Dr. Herschel discovered motion in Uranus through the 
agency of his noted forty feet telescope ; and also that he recognised 
that body as a planet. For the promulgation of the former of these 
errors, we may refer, among others equally respectable, to a no less 
authority than Amott’s Elements of Physics; and for the latter, 
among others, to the North American Review, not to enumerate a 
multitude of minor publications, many of them schoolbooks, and hence 
in the hands of most of our youth, which have given them currency 
until they have well nigh passed into proverbs. Advertence to this 
subject was called for here, as the only means of justifying some of 
the above statements; and the expose is equally demanded in jus¬ 
tice to the memory of Dr. Herschel himself, who certainly, in his 
publications upon these subjects,'has given no authority for these 
creations of some unknown pen. 
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That research might be stimulated, the French Academy of Sciences 
proposed the theory of the new planet for the subject of the prize 
of 1790 ; and although but eight years had transpired, since inresti- 
gations began, Delambre, produced tables of Uranus which took the 
prize; and which are found so accurate as to be still retained. 

By these it was disclosed that Uranus revolves in an orbit whose 
distance from the sun is more than nineteen times as great as that of 
the earth ; and more than twice as great as that of Saturn — the 
most distant planet known, before this discovery. In this orbit Ura¬ 
nus accomplishes its siderial revolution in a little more than eighty- 
four years and twenty-nine days — moving like the other planets from 
west to east. Less than three quarters of a single solar year of that 
planet, then, has transpired since its first discovery as a member of 
our solar family ! Its apparent diameter is about 4^'; yet its real 
diameter is about thirty-five thousand miles, and its bulk about eighty 
times that of our earth. Though of such magnitude, yet at the 
enormous distance at which it is placed, and considering the lenti- 
tude of its apparent motion, we can scarcely be surprised that its 
real character escaped detection so long. The inclination of its 
orbit to the plane of the ecliptic is less than that of any other planet, 
being not quite 47'. Dr. Herschel says, ^ the Rattening of the poles 
of this planet seems to be sufficiently ascertained, by many observa¬ 
tions. The seven feet, the ten feet, and the twenty feet instrument 
equally confirm it;’ and hence this planet, it has been inferred, has a 
motion upon its axis; which, reasoning from analogy, is certainly 
probable in the highest degree, although the fact has not yet been 
verified by observation. When its planetary character was detected, 
fifty-seven years since, this body was in the constellation Gemini: it 
is now near I of Aquarius, about 8^ almost due north from the star 
Scheat, of the same constellation. 

The number of satellites belonging to Uranus is not settled ; but 
those which are well known offer some peculiarities forming excep¬ 
tions to rules that have been observed by nature in all other parts of 
the celestial mechanism with which we have become acquainted. 

It was not until 1787 that Uranus was known to be attended by 
moons. On the 11th of January, of that year, Herschel believed he 
discovered two; and subsequent observations left no doubt of this 
fact. This discovery was made with his twenty feet reflector, after 
it had been transformed from the Newtonian form to a front view 
instrument. Of his great telescope, of forty feet, he says he had 
his first view in it on the 19th of February, 1787, but that it was not 
finally completed until the 28th of August, 1789. He afterwards 
supposed he had discovered four other satellites, and two rings, 
belonging to this planet; but he subsequently disproved the exis¬ 
tence of these last, retaining only the four additional satellites. 
These have never been seen by any other astronomer, nor has any 
proof, additional to the opinion of Herschel, been obtained, that 
there are such bodies. The suspected rings were evidently optical 
illusions ; and it is highly probable that they arose from the defect 
of figure of the speculum of the forty feet telescope. Indeed this 
instrument, which has been so often and so constantly the theme of 
eulogy and admiration, seems never to have been of very extensive 
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practical use. The figure of the speculum is well known to have 
been so defective, that the images of the celestial bodies which it 
prodaced were distorted, and although very high magnifying powers 
were tried upon it, yet the Rev. W. Pearson, a member of the Royal 
Society, does not hesitate to state, in his “ Practical Astronomy,'' 
(4to. London, 1829,) that owing to this defect the magnifying pow¬ 
ers used upon it seldom exceeded 200. The belief in its limited 
usefulness is still farther, and very strongly confirmed, by the fact 
that this telescope was taken down, some years since, and laid aside, 
for no other avowed reason except that the frame work had become 
decayed ! 

All, then, which is known with certainty respecting the attendants 
of Uranus, is that it has two satellites ; but these present phenomena 
wholly unknown in any other portion of the celestial mechanism. 
‘ Contrary to the unbroken analogy of the whole planetary system— 
whether of primaries or secondaries—the planes of their orbits are 
nearly perpendicular to the ecliptic^ being inclined no less than 78° 
58' to that plane, and in these orbits their motions are retrograde; 
that is to say, their positions, when projected on the ecliptic, instead 
of advancing from west to east, round the centre of their primary, as 
is the case with every other planet and satellite, move in the oppo¬ 
site direction.' 

For these peculiarities no satisfactory cause has been assigned; 
and they leave us no less strikingly impressed with the peculiarity 
of the appendages of the most distant planet now, than we were 
with those of Saturn, when that was supposed to move upon the 
utmost border of the solar system. But of the limits of that system, 
whatever may once have been thought, we can now form no settled 
opinion. The space beyond the orbit of Uranus, within which the 
attraction of our sun surpasses that of the sun of any other system, 
is shown, by the orbits of some comets, to be almost beyond our 
conception ; nor have we any evidence that these bodies, in their 
‘ protracted journeys of a thousand years,' do or do not reach the 
confines of that space. Certain it is, thot space enough is there to 
allow of a farther augmentation of the number of our primary 
planets; but whether we shall ever recognise them, if such there 
are, cannot now be known. 

The remarkable, yet wholly empirical law of Bode, touching the 
distances of the planetary orbits from the sun — a law which is also 
found applicable to the distances* of satellites from their primaries — 
if continued beyond Uranus, would give the next planet a distance 
three hundred and eighty-eight times greater from the sun than the 
earth, and a siderial revolution of about two hunSred and forty-three 
years. As no fixed proportion between the size and the distances 
from the sun, is found to prevail among the planets, a body, so far as 
we know, may hereafter become known to us, even at that prodigious 
elongation, by reason of great size, aided by improved telescopes, 
and perhaps, also, by some happy fortuity, such as that which first 
fixed attention upon Uranus, and one or more of the telescopic 
planets. 

Indeed we cannot aver, with any certainty, that the first observa¬ 
tions are not already made and recorded, that are to eventuate in 
perfectine the discovery of one or more such bodies. Mr. Wartman, 
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of Geneva, observed, in September, 1831, a small star which had an 
appreciable motion, both in right ascension and in declination ; and 
in May, 1835, Mr. Cacciatore, of Palermo, observed another (for 
their positions showed them not the same) distinguished for like 
motions. In the case of the latter body, calculations, based upon 
the imperfect observations obtained, render it probable that its orbit, 
if this be a planet, is at near the same distance from the sun as that 
of Vesta; but of the star observed by Mr. Wartman, no such 
approximate determination was obtained. Neither of these bodies, 
we believe, has ever been seen since the year in which it was 
discovered; and what they are, or where arranged, in the celestial 
economy, if ever made known to us, is still to be disclosed by the 
future. R. w. H. 

Buffalo, JuM, 1838. 


THOUGHTS ON EARLY SPRING. 

By the deep foreat’s yet unwaken’d green, 

To tread on wither’d leaves, and herbage new, 

And trace the first young buddings’ tender sheen; 

The downy liverwort’s sweet eye of blue, 

And pale auemone, on amber stem, 

Faint — blushing delicate — the woods first gem. 

Where the fresh fountain bubbles into light, 

Amidst the ferns that fringe her mossy brink, 

Inlaid with scarlet berry, gleaming bright, 

Invites the wanderer to sloop and drink: 

O ! give me one sweet day amidst the woods, 

The vernal, stirring breeze, and rous’drup fiuuds 1 

The fitful spirit of the wilderness 

Raiseth the heart, and the adoring eye, 

To Him who doth w’ilh early beauty, bless 
The slender service-tree that waves so high, 

Her snow-white wreathes amidst the unclad wild; 
And owns the sparrow for Uis mercy’s child. 

I love all blossoms of the early spring; 

All living things the winter-storm hath left: 

The red-cup moss, the myrtle —fragrant thing I 
Each tinge of life within the rock’s dark cleft: 

And when the blue-bird warbles sweet and clear, 

To rest in some charm’d spot, the hymn to hear. 

Where the sweet water-fall is chiming low. 

Amidst the shrub-roots, and the old gray stone; 
Catching the sunbeams in her sparkling fiow. 

And shadows of the forest branches, lone. 

Yet leartess, rustling tuneful over head, 

W’lih thwarted twigs beneath the blue sky spread. 

There flow to FIim my soul! my joyful soul. 

Upward With the elustjc air, and scent 
Of early buds; and gentle sounds that roll 
Amidst the boughs; and song of waters, blent 
With hum of new-waked insect, on the wing, 

And all the breathing harmonies of spring. 

He w'ho hath form’d us for devotion. He 
Hath worn our nature; and hath lov’d to pray 
Where the wild woods, his temple’s canopy. 

Gave a religious color to the Jay; 

Here let us gather strength, e’er we depart 
Where the world calls. God keeps the pure in heart 
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THE AMBITIOUS MAN. 


' Vaulting ambition, which o’er leaps its seli^ 

And falls on the other aide.’ Macbeth. 


Were all the crowns, and columns, and arches, in time past 
awarded to successful ambition, to be multiplied one hundred fold, 
they would hardly equal the hopes which have been blasted, and 
hearts broken in the winning of them. Disease has withered, and 
accident and self-destruction have found their victims, and men have 
seen the destroying messenger. But all the while ambition has been 
decoying us, and stimulating our lower energies, and its only records 
are here and there a wrinkled and care-laden brow, or an inscription 
on a tombstone. It goes abroad flaunting and dazzling; its solitary 
strivings, its heart-burnings, and its down-trampling arts are unob¬ 
served within the inner sanctuary. 

My friend, Charles Egerton, was a lawyer who misused his pro¬ 
fession ; he degraded it into a means of political preferment. At 
college he was one of the mildest fellows in the world — winning 
respect by mental superiority, and retaining it by a thousand natural 
kindnesses. 1 used to admire his love for his mother, who was a 
widow, and had met with such a series of domestic losses, that * the 
balance of her thoughts’ already * inclined to another world.’ 

In conformity with her wishes, he was at first disposed to the min¬ 
istry. By degrees, however, he proposed to himself a wider field — 
a place among the names that never die ! He might fail, but he must 
strive to influence the world. During all these changes, his filial af¬ 
fection never cooled. ‘ If my parent were not a widow,’ he used to 
say, ‘ and her love to me her last tie to earth, I would act for myself, 
and the time should arrive when she might be proud indeed of her 
son!’ 

Egerton had one more inducement to humble and patient exertion. 
Months and years of intercourse had attached him to one of the 
most lovely spirits I have ever known. Anna Carlton — a gentle 
creature, who had never seen the dazzling flatteries of what is termed 
fashionable life — was at first pleased with his boyish preference ; 
as youth changed to womanhood, she found her regard rather in¬ 
creased. For a while, she believed her interest in his struggle, and 
her triumphs in his success, to be no more than friendly '; and he said 
he was no gladder to meet her bright eyes and modest bow, than he 
should have been that of any other pretty damsel. Both were mis¬ 
taken, and both at last perceived their mistake. If their attachment 
was not formally acknowledged, it was nevertheless warm, and appa¬ 
rently indestructible. 

Anna was an humble being; unambitious to attract but by her 
lovely temper; always engaged, and always postponing herself to 
her friends. She had that thorough self-devotion, that cheerful for¬ 
giveness, which mark woman only. In warmer days I used to fancy, 
&at her character was in no single point deficient; I suppose she 
had failings, but only because she was human. Her mother died 
when she was in her third year, and Anna had been a kind of soothing 
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spirit to a capricious father; at length her gentle influence failed, 
he commended her to the care of friends and gave himself to 
temptation. She lived at times with the Egertons, and then the 
widow's home was bright and gladsome. 

Anna Carlton was nearly eighteen when Egerton resolved to re¬ 
linquish theology for a more ambitious calling. 1 often wish every 
thing could be as it was in those days; ambition came, and in its 
train stragglings, art, coldness. But I have no desire to detail more 
of my old friend’s life — nor have I need. He is dead, and by his 
wish, expressed in his closing hours, several ms. records have been 
put into my hands; parts of which I have thought it no breach of 
confidence to extract. I have forborne to make alterations in them, 
leaving the circumstances given above, to explain a rather abrupt 
narrative, and apologize for the tone of disappointment and repining 
occasionally perceptible. These desultory passages shall be called 

SCRAPS FROM A GREEN BAG. 

♦ * * ‘ A dark eye made me a politician. I 

blush to confess it. It carries me back to years and feelings from 
which I seldom draw the curtain. Professional eminence, which I 
used to covet, now that I am leaving the scene, crumbles to dust in 
the grasp. I recollect my first case; events, coincidences connected 
with it cannot be forgotten. 

‘ My mother, who was a widow, wished me to prepare for the 
church. 1 suppose that wish was deeper in her heart than any other ; 
but she was too mild a being to restrain by ambitious aspirations. I 
told her tliat a wider field would afford me eminence, and her, and a 
young friend whom she loved, pecuniary independence. 

* When sho consented to my relinquishing her favorite profession, 
a tear was on her cheek. * My son, always recollect,' said she, taking 
my hand more affectionately than it has ever been grasped since, 

‘ that seventy years are short enough for God’s service ; fame is ex¬ 
acting, and if you are its devotee, death may overtake you unpre¬ 
pared. Never forget the claims of another, in the struggles and 
honors of this world ; be, for my sake, a good man.* 

* I would relinquish every attainment to hear that mild counsel 
again. 1 thought at the time I would not forget the scene, were 
temptations never so many. 

‘ Anna Carlton was standing by, and looking steadily in my face ; 
I assured them that no professional allurements should trample upon 
conscientiousness, inasmuch as / would never engage in a cause, unless 
truth were on my side. The widow smiled, and my last evening at 
home flew away speedily and pleasantly. Anna read to us from one 
of the English poets, and I remember thinking how public honors 
fell into shadow, beside her lovely temper; and her exquisitely re¬ 
fined mind. ‘ Your profession,' said she, ‘ will strengthen and sharpen 
your powers, let it not circumscribe them. They should be farther 
reaching than tliis world.' The next morning I hurried to town, to 
commence my reading. 

* Reverencing, as all involuntarily do, great intellectual effort, for a 
time I was enraptured with the minds who had elevated my profes¬ 
sion. I revelled in the stores of knowledge to which I bad access. 
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But I did not forget those whom I loved, and my visits at home were 
frequent and delightful. As the science opened before me, I began 
to rejoice that I was not bound to a single parish, and pictured to 
myself the honors and the influence for which I was a candidate. 
Those were boyish days ; I never realized my anticipations. 

* Young men learn bitterly their lessons of humility; and to one 
ridiculously fancying, as 1 did, that his services could be really an ac¬ 
quisition to the legal profession, the weeks and months of idleness 
and unfulfilled expectation which followed the hanging out of my 
name, were unspeakably provoking. I went regularly to my office to 
do little nothings. Never was a fire so faithfully replenished, never 
were books so often put in order, and chairs and tables so scrupu¬ 
lously arranged ; and never was a poor fellow more disa])poinled. I 
adhered, however, to my resolution of not compromising with high 
j)rinciple for the sake of emolument; and several petty cases, which 
I might have obtained, fell into the hands of an old college acquaint¬ 
ance, and to tell the truth, a rival withal. I had hoj)ed our proximity 
was to have ended at the university, but I soon found him my neigh¬ 
bor now, as in old times. He was a man of more cunning address, 
more affability, as people are pleated to term it. 

These are slight matters in themselves, but they bring back for¬ 
cibly those days, and account for feelings and conduct of later life. 
In half a year, not above six charges stood on my book ; these were 
written very legibly and elegantly, but I was ashamed to put so few 
into a collector’s hands, and so let them pass. Were I to live those 
years again, 1 should not take such neglect to heart; but then 1 was 
vexed, and for many weeks did not visit my mother, who wore, 
kind soul! the same refreshing smile, whether darkness or sunshine 
were abroad. 


One Saturday morning I was sitting with several old friends in 
my office, cursing in my heart a profession which 1 lauded to them, 
when a stout, middle-aged gentleman, with a bundle of papers under 
his arm, desired to speak w'ith me. I asked him to be seated, and as 
coolly as I could, remarked that there was a prospect of a storm. 

* We are strangers. Sir,’ said he, ‘ but, although the aflair will come 
to a public trial, for delicate reasons 1 shall prefer your services to 
those of my usual barrister.* 

* I know my eyes brightened, despite my attempts to take this as a 
matter of course. The bundle was soon opened, and the stranger, 
turning over paper after paper, stated to me the principles of the 
proceeding. ‘ I am the lawful executor,* he remarked, and then 
added, with a singular sternness in his glance, ‘ and she, ungrateful 
for a thousand favors, would extoit my own just inheritance.* 

* We conned over the documents a while longer in silence. There 
was a will, and a codicil, a report of an old trial, several grants of 
real estate, and eight or ten private letters. After I had gained a 
general knowledge of the grounds of the suit — which I foresaw 
would be of some moment — the middle-aged man bade me good 
rooming. ‘ 1 trust that all exertions will be made. Sir,* said he, ‘and 
all the fidelity used on your part, which are to be expected from a 
man of honor. Of your ability, allow me to say, I do not doubt’ I 
bowed to-the compliment, and we parted. 
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* In more successful days, I have wondered at the joy with which 
I hailed this first professional engagement. I fancied the renown and 
pecuniary ease to which it might lead ; I thought of providing for the 
widow and Anna ; re-crossing my room for the hutidredth time, and 
almost clapping my hands for joy. 

* My client, it appeared, was executor of an estate, to which the 
children of his sister, a widow, laid certain claims, by right of their 
father. The suit concerned some valuable landed property, which 
it was contended, by reason of previous sales, as well as an obscurity 
in the testamenlEiry dispositions, formed a part of their inheritance. 
The executor had placed innumerable instruments before me, but I 
confess I thought his grounds unsubstantial; the objections, to use a 
term of our trade, were wire-drawn. However, the more compli¬ 
ment to my ingenuity, thought I, bending hour after hour over tom 
letters, and formal documents, and sketching every favorable view 
of the case. 

* Evening was just closing in, when I received a short letter from 
my mother. She was sorry another week had elapsed without my 
visiting the homestead, and hoped I should never find a heartier wel¬ 
come elsewhere. Her health was worse than it had been, although 
Anna Carlton was a kind nurse, etc., etc. 

* I never expected to greet coldly a letter from my mother; but 
there was something so mild in all this, it brought back the last even¬ 
ing at home, which all at once contrasted strangely with the busi¬ 
ness 1 had undertaken. * Oh !* I exclaimed involuntarily, * 1 have 
broken that foolish promise, that silly resolution, about keeping 
truth on my side !* 

* Taking up the papers again, I tried to laugh the matter off; but 
the cob-web I had been weaving, I no longer dared tread upon. * And 
yet,* thought I, * I have been slaving and starving six months ; shall 
1 lose this opportunity, to humor an over-anxious mother, and a young 
creature who really is — a good deal of a prude 1* I reflected on 
my neighbor’s success, and how my friends, who had heard the offer, 
would wonder at my refusal, and then put the letter hastily away; 
resolved, however, to see home the next day. 


* The widow, leaning on the arm of Anna Carlton, was just coming 
out of afternoon service, as I passed by the village church. She was 
quite pale, but the mother’s smile still sat upon her features. As 1 
gave her my arm, I said I had been considerably employed, and even 
could now remain but a day with her; engagements required my return. 
‘ Do not forget,’ said Anna Carlton, ‘ what we owe to our first bene¬ 
factors.’ 

* 1 could have borne that speech once, but now there was some¬ 
thing of freedom in it, which rather displeased me. The sensitive 
creature half suspected it, and the color mounted to her cheek in an 
instant It is sad enough, when the intercourse of familiar friends 
decays at the core, but continues fair upon the surface ! Strip friend¬ 
ship of its frankness, and a skeleton will haunt you. I was sorry to 
have hurt Anna’s feelings, and yet somehow she did not appear so 
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fine a girl aa before I had left home ; she was a little too primitive, I 
ftncied, for coovenience. 

* When the time came, I was reluctant to return ; an hundred petty 
kindnesses, which can only come from a son's hands, had been left un¬ 
done. The widow parted from me, I imagined, rather anxiously, and 
reproachfully. Anna said if it was best to go, not a word was to be 
said. She spoke with more reserve than in old times. 

* 1 should remark, that about this time the struggles between the 
political parties of Conservatives and Reformists were very strong. 
Society was beginning to be marked with the distinction. Some of 
the younger men sided with their fathers; others attached them¬ 
selves to one faction or another, as fancy or interest dictated. My 
early days had glided away in retirement, and when 1 commenced a 
town life, my choice was to be made. I looked about me, and hap¬ 
pening to gain the friendship of several distinguished Conservatives, 
was not long in declaring myself a warm advocate of their party 
doctrines. Several anonymous papers which I had compiled, at¬ 
tracted attention, and a few political acquaintances spoke of me as 
about to be a useful man. Art, too, was used, where I did not 
suspect it 

‘ One of the most influential of the Conservative party was the 
judge, before whom our all-important cause was to be argued; a 
man whom many respected, but few loved or understood. Haughty 
and yet condescending; wary and winning; a sage in his profession; 
a man of consummate art in pnvate intercourse, and a skilful politi¬ 
cian, I was anxious to increase his favorable opinion of me. Ambi¬ 
tion, like the poor artizan striving to weave the dewy cob-webs, 
grasps every hope, be it never so unsubstantial. 

* VVhen the day of the tiial came,varied and violent emotions pressed 
upon me. 1 had spent the previous night in reviewing the docu¬ 
ments ill my possession — preparing my argument, and arranging 
our testimony. And yet, something continually cast a shadow in my 
way. My thoughts strayed homeward ; I kept thinking of my late 
visit, and in the middle of an argument, the smile, or form, or some 
expression of my mother, or Anna Carlton, would intrude itself upon 
me. When morning came, and my client called to hope all was 
right, I was sadly out of spirits. 

‘ The court-room was nearly full; some curiosity, others custom, 
and others interest, had brought thither. Judge Lynde complimented 
me elegantly and coldly; spoke of our political prospects, and said 
his hopes were much raised touching my coming efibrt. I had known 
the magistrate so little, that such condescension surpnsed and em¬ 
barrassed me. There was one individual among the witnesses for the 
prosecution, whom I looked upon with considerable interest. She 
sat in plain black apparel, with her countenance quite concealed; 
I could not refrain conjuring up troublesome fancies concerning her. 
Opposite me was my old college rival, Robert Fleming, who con¬ 
gratulated me on so favorable an opportunity of distinction. I 
watched his eye — but it was very calm, and I bowed a return of his 
good wishes. Many others whom I knew, were present, and the oc¬ 
casion was more embarrassing even than I had anticipated. 

* After the opening counsel had finished, witnesses were sum- 
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moned, and ray duties commenced. I made an effort at severity in 
cross-examination, and really elicited some contradictions. By and 
by they called the woman in mourning. She took the stand with a 
humble dignity. Her form was rather bent, and as she drew aside her 
veil, it disclosed a mild blue eye, while her smile, occasionally 
awakened, was so calm, that a sunbeam seemed resting on her coun¬ 
tenance. She was the mother on whose behalf the action was brought, 
and she gave her testimony with a modesty and a subdued firmness, 
which I cannot forget. There was so much of dependency in her 
situation; she was alone in the world, and not very long for it 
either; and when they turned to me to re-scrutinize what she had 
deposed, 1 was glad to shake ray head, and let it pass. My client 
frowned I remarked at my so doing, and Fleming touched his arm 
and smiled. I felt at that moment that nothing could recompense 
me for failure. 

' Witnesses were examined ; the various counsel finished their ar¬ 
guments ; and my turn came to conclude the defence. I had arranged 
along line of corroborating circumstances; every point had been 
patiently considered ; and yet foreign thoughts, and a sensation of in¬ 
adequacy, continually annoyed me. I recollected the saying, *My 
son, be for my sake a good man,* and what I had to say, appeared 
cold and artificial. Still, the magistrate's attention, and the half-re¬ 
spectful and half-sneering gaze of Robert Fleming, urged me along. 

‘ Like most young advocates, I was unusually explicit; touching 
on the various points minuted on my ample brief, drawing the in¬ 
tended inferences, and commenting on the opposing testimony. But 
my words wanted the life which, though all-important, no touch of 
my wand could awaken. Once to suspect we are doing ill, is a posi¬ 
tive bar to doing otherwise. I knew I had not said what I ought, 
or said it as I ought, and 1 sat down provoked and disheartened. 

‘1 recollect my client's expression of disappointment. Although he 
had no right to anticipate a very splendid argument, some parts of 
the defence led him to, wonder at the want of regularity and power 
which marked it as a whole. Neither he nor Fleming made any re¬ 
mark, while the case was submitted to the jury, who, without much 
delay, returned a verdict for the plaintiff. Thus ended my first pro¬ 
fessional eflbrt. 


‘ They have given it to the widow’s children !' said I, as I sat alone 
in my office, the evening after the unfortunate trial. The events of 
the day were passing through my mind quickly and painfully. I could 
not but fancy that ray failure was somehow connected with the reso¬ 
lution I had formed, on undertaking my profession. I had looked to 
that day as the great stepping-stone, perhaps to political eminence, 
and it had given way beneath my feet. 

‘ Presently Robert Fleming entered. He was not a usual visitor, 
and I thought his calling at that time peculiarly unfair. We con¬ 
versed carelessly awhile about ordinary topics. A little anxious lest 
I might appear down-hearted, 1 alluded, in an apparently accidental 
manner, to the bu.siness which had occupied the court. 

' He turned his deep black eye toward me, and for a time made no 
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reply. At length he said, ‘ You were remarkably unfortunate.* * Oh I* 
I replied, ‘ with forced unconcern, * I hardly hoped any thing else; 
it was up-hill work.* 

There was silence for a moment. * I fancied it would interest 
you, ‘he added,rising to go away, ‘and to tell the tmth, I recommended 
you to the executor. We had heard of a certain prudish promise, 
and longed to see how firmly it would bo kept But I perceive you 
have got the better of it.* 

‘ Oh, entirely 1* said I, parting from him with a smile, while the 
tears came to my eyes, and my heart ached with vexation, that, of all 
other men, he had sent the temptation, watched my weakness, and 
seen it work my failure. 

‘ While I was brooding over the events of that unlucky day, and 
not long after my visitor’s departure, a servant put into my hands a 
note from Judge Lynde. The magistrate was peculiarly conde¬ 
scending, and begged I would meet a few friends at his house on the 
ensuing evening, in a strain of happy compliment, of which, more 
than other man, he was master. The clouds seemed breaking 
away. 

‘ I said that Lynde was a wary and a contriving man ; but his art 
was perfect, for it was invisible. He was a little past fifty, his hair 
gray, and spare upon his forehead, and his smile one of the most open 
in the world. Yet at times his brow would contract, and a shade 
cross his countenance ; but it passed away in a moment, and an ex¬ 
pression was resumed, as bright as the moon-beam — as beautiful, and 
as cold. He was enough a man of the world to dazzle one whose 
ambition was to win the world’s applause. 

* During the evening, he took several opportunities of alluding to 
the difficulties of the late trial; explained v/ilh considerable candor 
his political views, and urged others, as particularly necessary for tho 
generation coming upon the stage. 

‘ The mistress of the house, and others of the family, possessed the 
same elegant cordiality. The second daughter, Fanny Lynde, was 
one of the most beautiful women I have ever seen. She was very 
tall, finely modelled, and perfectly graceful. A slight degree of 
hauteur mingled itself in her still expression, but was lost in the ani¬ 
mation of her speech. The mental activity of her father, without his 
darker musings, enlivened her conversation, and a natural wit, which 
romps, perhaps, freest, when unencumbered by a heart, gave a charm 
and freshne.ss to her society. She sought, and secured, and was 
satisfied with the admiration of gay life. 1 thought I had never heard 
any one converse more gracefully. 

‘ The image of the magistrate’s beautiful daughter haunted me 
long after I had left the brilliant scene which she adorned. I was to 
have written to the widow that evening, but the words came slowly, 
and I found the ink dry in my pen, and myself contrasting the fasci¬ 
nating girl by whose side 1 had so pleasantly galloped through the 
evening, with my old friend Anna Carlton. Anna would have quiv¬ 
ered like an aspen-leaf in the merry throng, which seemed but to add 
strength and grace to the young thing I had been conversing with. 
Then Anna’s simplicity, frankness, and self-devotion came to recol¬ 
lection, and (I think of it to this day with pleasure,) for once tho 
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scales balanced each other — but for the last time. Ever after, ambi¬ 
tion held the beam. 


* Months elapsed; friendships were multiplied; business increased 
in proportion; my visits at the politician’s were frequent, and by de¬ 
grees, reports buzzed about right merrily. Every one has seen some 
person or other take a fancy, as the phrase goes, to another less emi¬ 
nent or powerful than himself. To such a fancy was Lynde’s con¬ 
descension to me attributable. He complained of my absence from 
his house, and frequently, before joining the elegant group in the 
drawing-room, would explain to me in his study the propriety of 
urging myself forward in the conservative ranks, and, mixing with 
his counsel more or less flattery, anticipate the certain triumph of 
our party principles. 

* I have seen in my day men of talents panting for distinction, and 
men of eminence proud of their achievements; but never one so 
tinged with the changing hues of ambition, now glittering with suc¬ 
cess, now bright with hope, and now dark with despair. Every thing 
was secondary; literary application was necessary to eminence; 
affability was politic, and hospitality a stepping-stone; the present 
nothing; the future always anticipated, never attained ; his mind 
working incessantly beneath the oil of social intercourse thrown upon 
the surface ,* his energies, and means, and hopes, tending toward one 
point, and that political advancement. Years ago, 1 could not see 
all this as clearly as 1 now see it. 

* Touching the hours spent in the magistrate’s family, I have no¬ 
thing now to say. A light, dazzling but not very pure, plays about 
them in memory; and associations burning to myself, but cold to 
any other, are enkindled when the embers of recollection are dis¬ 
turbed. They are added to the record of pleasures alloyed by self- 
reproach, and giddy enjoyments overcoming the resolutions of better 
moments. Broken projects, unfinished aspirations, and shattered 
hopes, are the ruins of those days. 

‘ III time, I began to be rallied on my good fortune in gaining 
Lynde’s confidence, and on my familiarity at his house. My fortune, 
Fleming and othei*s said, was made. Repiorts, which arose naturally 
out of affairs, were diligently circulated, and, strange to say, with 
such absurdities 1 was gratified. Busine:^ increased, and a letter to 
my mother, of this date, thus concludes : ‘ I really quite fancy this 
town life. Professional stumbling-blocks have been gradually re¬ 
moved, and our social intercourse is delightful. I am troubled at 
accounts of your debility. # # # Regards to Miss Carlton.’ 

‘ One person only felt fully the freezing conclusion of that letter. 
Nearly a year of bustle and ambitious exertion followed ; un¬ 
usual success made mo arrogant, and led me at last to think of more 
quiet days — the amusements and society of the country village, and 
the simple household of the widow — coldly and seldom. Scheming, 
contrivance, and success, occupied the presdbt, and pointed to the 
future.’ 


* It was a very hurried letter, requesting me to meet him without 
delay As I entered the magistrate’s study, the last rays of day-light 
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were Imgering there, faint and few. The large apartment, strewed 
as usual with heaps of papers, opened volumes, letters and mss., was 
perfectly still. 1 never could conceive of that room being the scene 
of lifesome gayety, but only of deep thought, and complicated pro¬ 
jects of ambition. Lynde, holding a letter which had lately been 
received, sat half-buried in a large aim-chair, and on my entrance, 
greeted me vnth even unusual warmth. 

* We had not met for several weeks : circumstances had made me 
refrain from his house ; and in that period, stormy times had passed. 
There had been several official appointments; one or two foreign 
ambassadors had been elected; and more than one applicant was 
vexed and disappointed. Whispers were about, that Lynde had 
coveted such a distinction ; but 1 had heard them increduously, as a 
thousand other idle tales. 

* The politician walked through the apartment for several minutes; 
not as usual making an effiort at casual conversation, but engrossed 
with bis own hurrying reflections. I had never before seen him 
resign the command of his feelings. 

‘ Egerton, you have known me more privately,* at length he said, 
still walking rapidly backward and forward, and smoothing the white 
hair from his forehead, * than such a difference in years generally 
warrants. Your intimacy in this family has been very great; God 
knows, I approve of it, and its consequences !* He paused, seeming 
to doubt whether he could, even for once, draw thoughts and feelings 
from the very bottom of a well, deeper than whose surface the light 
of human sympathy seldom penetrated. 

‘ ‘ I am an old man,’ he added. * The world call me eminent, and 
most men ambitious. But what 1 had been, had not the substance 
been transformed to shadow in my grasp, no one has conceived 1 Do 
they not mutter some thing about the late embassy to the Court of St. 
James 1 Do they say I am disappointed ]* 

* 1 replied that vague reports had been circulated touching the 
matter. 

‘ ‘ They lie, by the light of heaven 1’ He paused ; and smiling, 
added, in an under tone, * 1 hope we understand each other V 

‘ ‘ If years of intercourse,’ said I, ‘ have not recommended me to 
your conhdence-’ 

‘ ‘ Ay : whatever I have felt conceniing that appointment, is locked 
up here. I am sinking below the horizon, but he who has gained the 
distinction, has hardly reached the meridian. The honorable station 
of foreign secretary at the same court is yet to be filled, and here, 
and here, and here,’ he said, turning over letters and documents, * are 
assurances that my interest will weigh much in the choice.’ 

* He moved closer toward me, and with a searching but half-hesi¬ 
tating glance, discovered the project which had been occupying his 
mind, ^juring me to avail myself of this opportunity of ^vance* 
ment. I wondered a little at his eagerness, but be hurried on, and taking 
my hand, exclaimed : ‘ It may be yours without a struggle ! Observe 
the ambassador; scrutinize every movement — every motive; use 
warily the confidence — he must needs repose — and secretly and 
faithfully report all to me. By aid of a little ingenuity in disposing of a 
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few late events — by watchitig the future — I fancy he will not long 
adorn his coveted station/ 

‘ * Become a spy !* said I, with some indignation. 

‘ ‘ Nay, merely a political opponent; a friend in the smile and cour¬ 
tesies of life —in heart only an enemy. You cannot say I often solicit 
favors. If I fall of a sudden, remember he balked me of the honor, 
and act as I w’ould act !* 

‘ A hundred emotions rushed across my mind. I thought some¬ 
thing about self-respect, and official corruption, and moral indepen¬ 
dence, and about being hurried away by temptation. But the spark 
had fallen, and as the train which years had laid, burned and flashed 
along its way, the last relic of good resolution was consumed. I took 
his hand, and bound myself to second him. Other matters were then 
touched upon, which 1 may be allowed to pass over. * God be thank¬ 
ed !’ said he, as we parted, ‘ I fancy the girl too will be a rare flower 
at the Court of St. James.' 


‘Every one is pleased to be thought a rising man ; and notwith¬ 
standing an occasional sneer at my intimacy with the veteran politi¬ 
cian, the terms began to be applied to me pretty frequently. In a 
few weeks, the appointment from which he promised himself materials 
for revenge, fell, as he had prayed, upon me. It was my first great step 
on ambition's ladder, and although after years elevated me more, my 
head was never again so giddy. Favors greater than the political 
distinction hung upon the choice, and I entered Lynde’s mansion for 
the first time, the accepted suitor of his beautiful daughter. 

‘ All this now seems like a dream ; I can hardly realize how years 
have gone, and hopes, and good desires, and prospects, have changed. 

‘ Solemn fools nodded their heads on learning th(3 result of ‘ the 
intimacy ;* several who had hardly known mo when business was 
dull, were especially cordial in their congratulations; and Fleming 
averred that he had always foreseen that I should meet with good 
luck. To say the truth, when 1 looked upon the majestic creature 
leaning on my arm, and found myself appointed to a responsible of¬ 
fice at a foreign court, and yet a young man, I half doubted if all 
were reality. But the brightest sun casts shadows, and somehow a 
train of dark recollections would mingle themselves with the splendid 
images, wdiich used to flit before me, and despite myself, compel me 
to pay regard to them. I dreamed now and then of standing in my 
mother’s chamber, and in the brightest gayeties of life, a fitful flash 
of memory would sometimes show me in the past, the happy country 
girl, poor Anna Carlton. But I threw into my letter to my mother, 
announcing the state of afiairs, all the affectionate wai*mth for which 
once, alas ! I had no need to strive. I fear to her it was the form, and 
semblance, and elegance of regard, without the soul.^ Before she 
replied, I went to visit her. 


The cottage door was not opened as usual by Anna Carlton, but 
by a neighbor, whose countenance brightened when we met, in spite 
of her efforts at a little ceremony. The widow, she said, had been 
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ill since my last letter ; she would apprize her of every arrival. I 
sat down in the widow’s parlor, feeling that it was an altered spot. 
Yet the old heir-looms were all there, and the family clock clicked 
quietly in the comer. But no young voice echoed there, and I fan¬ 
cied that the happy hearts which used to beat there, would beat 
never again so merrily. 

‘ By and by my mother entered. She was paler than I had ex¬ 
pected, and I saw had delayed, that she might change a ruffle, or add 
some decoration to her apparel, before she came into the presence 
of her stranger son, and it grieved me deeply. I thought of the days 
when I used to leap into her arms; when every hope and fear was 
nightly divulged to her, and how in after years 1 took pride in 
administering to the comforts of that kindest, and humblest, and 
loveliest of mothers. 

* As she advanced toward me, there was a flush upon her cheek, 
and at first a little formality in her expression ; but only for the in¬ 
stant : she clasped her arms around me, and said, with a tenderness I 
have never forgotten, * Oh 1 my son, God bless you!’ 

* The news of my engagement had come upon her as the storm 
upon the willow; no resistance, no crash, but its victim yielding, 
and bent to the earth. There waa a sadness and humility about her, 
which no human words, and no human eye but hers could have 
expressed. 

* Of Fanny Lynde she spoke with a delicacy which became so 
humble a being as herself But when I told her with my own lips 
that 1 was going from the country, and must shortly take leave of 
her, had her tears been drops of molten lead, they could not more 
have burned roe to the soul. With a good deal of doubt, I inquired 
for Anna Carlton. She was rather unwell, and in her room. I knew 
well enough the illness which detained her, but not the exertion my 
mother was making to give me a cheerful welcome. But God forbid 
I should detail that visit! Like the rest of these events, it has passed 
behind a veil which is seldom withdrawn. I requested, before I left, 
to see Miss Carlton, if but for an instant, wishing to gaze on a 
remembrauce of better and happier days. 

* Several neighbors came to offer congratulations — some in igno¬ 
rance, and some for form. Several were happy I had been so for¬ 
tunate in my profession and connexions, and others said, bluntly, 
there was no predicting what changes years might work ; and then 
shaking their heads, hoped the widow was better, and Anna quite 
well. 


‘ Heavy hours rolled away, and the time came for my departure. 
Of the parting with my mother I shall not speak. It had come to an 
end, and I was about crossing the threshhold, when I heard a light 
footstep, and saw Anna Carlton advancing toward us. There was 
not the usual color in her cheek, nor the usual spirit in her eye; but 
there was the same beaming smile as ever. For a moment I stood 
perfectly unmoved, and when I approached her, speech seemed to 
nave forgotten its office. 

‘ But 1 had seen, as 1 had desired, the relic of earlier days, and her 
glance seemed to roll back the dark tide of years. Perhaps she found 
5ie like satisfaction in the interview. She extended her hand, I 
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clasped it in mine, and with that most common and coldest of forms, 
without a single word, Anna Carlton and 1, who used to chat to¬ 
gether from morning till night, separated for ever. I left th» cottage 
with the wish, that as with me pollution had entered, it might follow 
me thence again, and reached town, my spirits ill according with the 
merry and gorgeous preparations for the coming wedding. 

* Lynde, a weak man in his devotion to the elegancies of life, 
would fain show the world that he approved of his daughter’s mar¬ 
riage. He was resolved that his fair and favorite child should cele¬ 
brate her nuptials in all the splendor he could command. Fanny 
Lynde herself moved through the scene like a queen receiving her 
dues ; her personal beauty and graceful wit had given her a kind of 
conventional ascendancy; she conversed with all, but, as it were, 
descended to converse with them. Her father would, time and again, 
lake her hand, and charge her playfully to do him credit at the Court 
of St. James; to which a glance of her dark eye, or the scornful 
turn of her lip, was her only and perhaps best reply. 

‘ I joined in the gayety which was going forward, and watched 
the splendor which was preparing, apparently with considerable 
interest. 

‘ At last the month was gone, and the festivities were at hand. 
Congratulations poured in — thanks were returned — ceremonies 
were performed ; and little was talked of, but the wedding and our 
departure. The day before the marriage was to be solemnized, 
Lynde was sitting in my office, explaining for the hundredth time a 
certain course I was to pursue, after having officially gained the am¬ 
bassador’s confidence, when a man brought me a letter in a familiar 
hand, with a black seal. The magistrate urged me to thrust it away 
for the time ; but I had involuntarily broken it open, and — oh Gt>d 1 
that letter, and its consequences!’ 


I DO not much regret that my friends record breaks off thus ab¬ 
ruptly. Perhaps, unconsciously interested in the circumstances, I 
have already extracted more than was fitting. But I shall have little 
to add. The letter commenced with the most affectionate advice 
from the widow; she commended him to the blessing of Heaven 
with a mother’s fervor, and feeling from her increasing weakness that 
they should never meet again in this world, she besought him, in 
memory of youngei; days, and more boyish pleasures, to be a good 
man. 


Such a tone of perfect mildness and forgiveness as marked that 
letter, I never before listened to. It reverted a little to old times 
and old companions; recalled one or two early adventures, which 
of a winter’s evening at home used to send the laugh round the circle, 
and besought her son to seek with his best zeal the glory one day to 
be revealed. From the trembling hand which traced them, these 
words fell with a burning heat. All at once, the weak hand-writing 
ended, and, evidently written at a later date, was the following: 
* God did not permit your dear mother to transmit to you this last 
memento of her affection. She sank away calmly and unexpectedly, 
and expired last evening, with your name upon her lips. Anna 
Caalton,’ ^ , 
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So suddenly, and from such a source, did poor Egerton learn this 
sad news. There were many shakings of the head, when it was 
told through the village that the widow Egerton was dead. Many 
had said that she was dying of neglect, and many more would not 
like to charge their consciences with Egerton’s coldness to a certain 
young friend, and prophesied no good of a marriage, which, truth to 
tell, it were better should not take place. 

1 have often thought these latter good people spoke with a fair 
degree of shrewdness. The nuptials were decently delayed, and 
that delay postponed them for ever. Only a few weeks after the 
above letter, Fanny Lynde received an injury on an equestrian party 
of pleasure, and was brought senseless to her father’s house. Of 
Lynde’s agony and disappointment, a less haughty man can hardly 
conceive ; so many bright visions, and paternal hopes, dispelled in a 
moment! He insisted, however, on Egerton’s retaining his situa> 
tion; possibly he could return, and find her improved. Ambition 
once more conquered; and when in a few months Charles Egerton 
sailed for England, his bride had scarcely the consciousness to bid 
him farewell. 

It is rather fashionable now-a-days to make light of affairs of the 
heart, and to talk coldly about the nonsense of pining for disap¬ 
pointed love. Perhaps in some cases these notions may be sincere; 
but Anna Carlton knew nothing of them. She had loved Egerton 
with all her affections, and never once thought of concealing it. We 
often see a man, when the regard he has trusted totters to the ground, 
gather strength from the fall, and again be stern and daring. But 
the delicate hopes and affections of woman are sadly shattered by 
the jarring. 

\^en the widow’s household was broken up, Anna Carlton found 
a home with as kind a friend. Perhaps a stranger would have thought 
her daily duties cheerfully performed; and so they were, but not 
heartily. She was willing to live for others; but for herself, she 
prayed every night to meet the widow in heaven — for those on 
earth, whom her prayer might avail. 

1 will not linger on the remainder of this sketch. Sometimes 
a neighbor would strive to make the young orphan happy, and when 
in their simple merry-meetings a smile used to sit on Anna’s cheek, 
they fancied her spirits were returning. But her heart was en¬ 
shrined within an inner temple, the threshhold of which, joy never 
passed. Not a word of repining ever escaped her, nor was a mo¬ 
ment given to idleness; and thus she gently and hourly declined. 
A few months of sorrow and solitude, and close beside the spot 
where the widow Egerton was buried, the sod was composed over 
the grave of her young friend, Anna Carlton. 

When the world dazzles, or interest leads astray, 1 love to wander 
to that rural burial-place. The unostentatious record of her purity, 
who is now beyond the reach of all human disappointment, to me is 
full of meaning, and I take my place again among men, with a kind¬ 
lier sympathy for the erring, and better guarded against temptation. 
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HYMN. 

WRITTEN FOR THE LATE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF ‘THE LANDING OF THE PILGRIMS, AT 
NEW-HAVEN, CONNECTICUT.’ 

Here then, beneath the green-wood shade> 

His altar first the pilgrim made; 

*T was here, amid the mingled throng. 

First breathed the prayer, and woke the song. 

The same low sounds are in onr ears, 

Which echoed in those early years; 

’T was this same wave, with gentle reach, 

Came rippling up the shingled beach. 

The sun which lends its gladness now, 

Lay bright upon the pilgrim’s brow; 

And this same wind, here breathing free. 

Curled round his honor’d head in glee. 

How peaceful smiled that Sabbath sun ! 

How holy was that day begun ! 

When here, amid the thick woods dim, 

Went up the pilgrim’s first low hymn J ^ 

Hush’d was the stormy forest’s roar, 

The forest eagle screamed no more ; 

And, far along the ocean’s sid^ 

The billow murmur’d where it died. 

The young bird, cradled by its nest. 

Its matin symphony repress’d ; 

And nothing broke the silence there, 

Save the low hymn, or humbler prayer. 

The red man, as the blue wave broke 
Before his dipping paddle’s stroke. 

Paused, and hung list’ning on his oar, 

As the hymn came from off the shore. 

Look now upon the same still scene ! 

The wave is blue, the turf is green ; 

But where are now the wood and wild — 

The pilgrim and the forest child 7 

The wood and wild have pass’d away 
Pilgrim and forest child arc clay; 

Ana here, upon their graves, \ce stand, 

The freed-uieii of a mighty land ! 

And lo! our goodly heritage, 

A busy scene, a prosperous age; 

Here Commerce spreads her snowy wingSj 
And Art, amid her labor, sings. 

Far as the spreading gaze is given, 

A fruitful soil, a glowing heaven; 

Contentment all the valley fills. 

While peace is piping from the hills. 

And here, where hearth nor home might bless. 

Once, in the wooiJy wilderness, 

Like spring, young Love now decks the year, 

And Sharon’s sweetest rose is here. 


* Supposed to be sung on tlio spot whore the pilgrims landed, and held their first public Sabbath 
worship. 
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Soft voices wake the streets all day, 

And smiling looks, and hearts as gay; 

And sweeter than the breath of birds. 
Childhood’s light laugh, and half-lisp’d words. 

Law, Justice, Love, here meet aa one, 

Here Science hails her gifted son; 

Here Faith secures/i«r sacrifice, 

And Hope bends radiant from the skies. 

Then while upon this spot we stand. 

The children of that Christian band. 

Be ours the thoughts we owe, this nay. 

To our great fathers pass’d away. 

By prayer and contemplation led, 

Be ours bv their brave spirits fed 1 
Be ours the faith and valor true, 

Which nerved that brave immortal few! 

Be ours the love by virtue given — 

The good man’s boast, the pride of Heaven ; 
Be ours their efforts and their aim. 

Their truth, their glory, and their name ! 

^ete Haven, June, 1836. 


SHAKSPEARE’S SEVEN AGES. 

ACE FIFTH. 


‘And then, the junfice, 

In fair round belly, with good capon lined, 

With eye.H severe, and l>enrd of foriiml cut, 

Full of wise saws and nnoduru iastuoces, 

And so he pluys his parL* 

It has lately been well and truly said, ‘ There are two kinds of 
wisdom : in the one, every age in which science flourishes surpasses, 
or ought to surpass, its predecessor; of the other, there is nearly an 
equal amount in all ages. The first is the wisdom which depends 
upon long chains of reasonings, a comprehensive survey of the 
whole of a great subject at once, or complicated and subtle processes 
of metaphysical analysis: this is properly philosophy; the other is 
that acquired by experience of life, and a good use of the opportu¬ 
nities pos8es.sed by all who have mingled much with the world, or 
who have a large share of human nature in their bosoms. This un¬ 
systematic wisdom, drawn from personal experience is termed jrro- 
jperly the wisdom of ages.** The writer from whom we quote, goes 
on to state, that this notion furnishes a solution of the wisdom of the 
Proverbs of Solomon, which are, on this account, equally applicable 
to all periods. Indeed it is the writing from these real sources of 
knowledge, action and observation, that makes the popularity of 
.£sop, the excellence of Bacon, and the immortality of Shakspeare* 
But forms and customs, the science of getting on in the world, change. 


'' London and Westminster Rev., Jan. 1837. 
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The ‘justice* of our historian is not the justice of one day univer¬ 
sally. The character he has hit upon to embody the ‘ fifth age’ is 
not, perhaps, as applicable now as it was then. But Shakspeare 
himself was a ‘justice,* when he WTOte the ages, not though as he 
painted him. It is his own age that, in our view, he fails to describe 
with perfect truth. But it has almost passed into an axiom that no 
man can write the history of his own times or of his own life. Then 
how can a justice describe a justice ? No American could at this 
time write the history of the administration of Andrew Jackson with 
impartiality; and it is satisfactory to think, that the life of John 
Quincy Adams will be written by some one in the next generation. 
The man looks with truth upon his boyhood, his loves, and his battles, 
but he does not know himself. The ‘justice* is the age of wisdom, 
but not the wisdom of its own nature and time, but of the past. 

A man may be a fool at thirty, and yet die a sage. Let him who 
has gleaned no knowledge at forty, who is a dupe, a bigot, and a sneak 
at this age, keep as much out of sight as possible. His case is hope¬ 
less. It is told as a great wonder in the history of mind, that Sheri¬ 
dan was a dull boy. Now he is called a dull boy who does not get 
his lessons at school, who hates books ; and it is precisely those minds 
that are not easily trammelled and harnessed by false systems of edu¬ 
cation, that are most likely to turn out well. Why expect the fruit 
before the harvest ] Why look for wisdom in the ages of experience ? 
Byron’s early poetry was perhaps justly ridiculed. He who is a 
wonder as a boy, is rarely distinguished as a man. The boyhood of 
a distinguished man may be made to become a wonder, when read 
by the light of his manly deeds; when we have the key of his cha¬ 
racter at hand to decipher the riddle of his waywardness or dull¬ 
ness in his youth. The fruits that are early ripe are oflen worm- 
eaten and unsound, and the minds that are precocious and forward, 
never arrive at perfect strength. Let him who is cosseted in his 
early years as a genius, content to stand upon the sandy foundation 
of a pretty thought, or a flowery college exercise, beware of ne¬ 
glecting the common ; beware of neglecting those paths to wisdom 
which lie open to be trod in the market places of mankind. 

The steps to the ‘justice* or age of wisdom, are regularly pro- 
gpressive. A man may not jump the ‘ lover* or the ‘ soldier* with im¬ 
punity. This is the reason why some are never wise, because they 
are never boys, lovers, and soldiers, in a natural way; they are hur¬ 
ried, by ambitious and impatient parents, who always look at their 
children through magnifying glasses, over the early disciplinary 
‘ ages.* A boy is a lover when he should be playing ball; he passes 
into action when he should be ‘ sighing like furnace/ and he becomes 
a long, lean, lank ‘justice,’ with no portliness nor‘wise saws’ in 
which to play his part. 

Many poets who have been worsliipped, were not men in inde¬ 
pendence, self-reliance, and resolution. Like the wandering harpers, 
the minstrels of old, they have been welcome in castle hall, in lady’s 
bower. They have had the freedom of the world granted to them ; 
and by common consent have been supposed to be free from the rules 
and obligations which bind working, every-day men. Their ex¬ 
cesses have been pardoned as venial eccentricities, and all their 
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Btrangeness Tiewed as the peculiarities of genius. Persons Terj 
wise in their own estimation, fall into the palpable inconsistency of 
ridiculing those who would elevate common life into its real impor¬ 
tance, and who would consecrate in poetry, not the wild, the super¬ 
natural, the exaggerated, but simple action, way-side truth, the hum¬ 
ble, the pure, the lowly; the cottage, not the palace'; the cottager, 
not the king. Those very persons who now cry out so louldly against 
transcendentalism, the vague, the false, as they call it, are the men who, 
by their patronage and praise, have been the advocates of those who, 
so they wrote well, they were content should live very badly. They 
prefer Byron and Goldsmith, the one an exile by his own ill-regulated 
passions, the other a vagabond and gambler, to Wordsworth, with his 
worship of nature, and his saint-like life. 

Goldsmith never was a wise man or ‘ justice.* He travelled widely, 
and mixed extensively with mankind. He is wise by fits and starts, 
just in proportion as he follows his practical knowledge ; and he is a 
fool in his new clothes, and at cards, and with his wine. Poor Goldy ! 
We love thee while we condemn thee. We use thy faults for argu¬ 
ment —- for the benefit of truth ; thy virtues need no trumpet. And 
thou thyself, in thy purified state, free from duns, landladies, and thy 
superiors in talk, who prevented thee irksomely from realizing at the 
moment the inward strength thou wert conscious of possessing, now 
robed in immortal clothing with no base, earthly senses to distract 
thy spirit, as thou indulgest thy roving propensities in speeding from 
world to world, in thy pursuits of divine history, if thou art stopping 
to look over my shoulder as I indite thy name, in the reckless gene¬ 
rosity of thy nature, art willing for all sacrifices of thine own I Thou 
knowest my motive ! Thou forgivest the apparent wrong ! Come, 
let me read to thee the ‘ Deserted Village,* in this richly-bound vo¬ 
lume of your works 1 A poor tribute, this gilding and binding, to 
thy merit! Know that thou art read in many a carefully worn book, 
by the Hght of the kitchen fire; that all know thee and love thee, and 
all acknowledge that * e’en thy failings lean to virtue's side!’ 

Man was made to be a father, to have a family altar, to provide for 
the wants of his children. These acts develope his nature, and make 
him a ‘justice.* How foolish to suppose a house capable of erecting 
itself, or to suppose a human being can be wise without experience! 

Those young men who are starting in life with high hopes, and 
who, in a noble spirit, have counted the cost of their undertaking, and 
determined upon the sacrifice, should not be discouraged when a 
young genius arises and shoots by them in their plodding course, 
seeming to take by intuition what costs them so much work. Let 
them recollect, that almost all those who lived in the body, years ago, 
and are not yet dead in the heart of the world, did not produce their 
lasting fruits until they had become ‘justices;* been experienced in 
life, sufiTered its pangs, its ineffable miseries, and undergone its labor. 
Men may have a wonderful aptness in storing in their minds the 
knowledge of past ages, a retentive memory, a musical ear, fine taste, 
L e,,;a ^od balance of the senses, the selections of the ear not offend¬ 
ing the eye, and so through all, and yet be wanting, no matter how 
showy they may be, in a power to originate a single valuable idea. 
The makers ar6 few; the sellers, the transporters, the box-fillers, the 
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binders, many. For a young man to feel his faults, to know and la* 
ment his deficiencies, is the surest token of inherent soundness. He 
must not expect to be a * justice’ in a hurry. Let him work, and 
patiently bide his time. 

The early successes of the genius make him satisfied with himself, 
and endanger his mental health. He is apt to stop to contemplate 
his own elevation ; to reap his reward, ere it is ripe for the plucking; 
while the late reapers gain the full harvest, pressed down and running 
over. If any one is anxious to test the truth of these remarks, we 
refer him to the eminent lawyers, profound philosophers, and elo¬ 
quent and sound preachers of this or any time. Those men who 
have held the first places in the world’s action, its honors and respect, 
as a general thing, either spent their youth in manual labor or some 
drudgery or other. After the age of twenty-five, many have begun 
their book-education, already educated to no common strength, and 
have sat with boys on a recitation bench, at school and college, and 
been taught by their juniors. They have had the courage and philo¬ 
sophy to do all this, and more, to support themselves through this 
iron labor (for books, words, signs, are no trifle to a man who has all 
his life been used to the real thing itself,) by services, in a menial 
capacity, so called, to the college; atid then have by inches mounted 
the ‘ steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,’ and been re¬ 
warded for their chivalry and manliness. These are tlio * justices/ 
and we hope they have their ‘ bellies with good capon lined,’ or mut¬ 
ton or beef-steak, as they recount the history of their early struggles 
to their children. Surely it is no disgrace to a man to go well fed, lot 
him be never so intellectual and philanthropic ! 

Wisdom id not always employed for good, and we must needs con¬ 
fess that most of the charlatanry in the world is perpetrated by mid¬ 
dle-aged gentlemen or ‘justices.’ It is rarely the case that youth 
lends itself to a set piece of imposition. It may be driven to shifts, 
be led into crime, and plunged in despair, which very state is a proof 
of a not seared conscience. But a man must be long drilled, tightly 
cramped, and have seen a great deal of life, (we take the view of 
Shakspeare,) before he will be willing to put on the garb of * wise 
saws and modern instances,’ and play a part. The enthusiasm of youth 
passed, the hurry and bustle of action being over, many a man, being 
taught, by conscience and his w’isdora, to read the selfishness and 
wickedness of his own heart, about whose purity and fitness for 
death he has had no time to consider, does try, at least, to assume 
the exterior, the reality of which he so much needs, and which his 
moral nature demands, of virtue and sobriety ; and without * making 
any bones’ about it, he joins churches ; is enrolled in societies for the 
suppression of every thing, no matter what, so it bears the name of • 
‘ reform;’ begins to look grave; comb out his curls; keep a little 
memorandum-book of wise sayings; feed that disposition in the 
world to look up to the solemn quackery of humbug, and so ‘ he 
plays his part.’ 

Such an one, having learned the pleasures of temperance by the 
pains of excess, the folly of passion by the comforts of a constant 
equanimity, is prepared to enjoy an inferior kind of happiness in the 
gratifications of sense. He knows the rules of his stomach. You 
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do not catch him guzzling beer and oysters of a morning. He es¬ 
chews cocktails, slings, and the whole tribe of toddies, and, * his fair 
round belly, with good capon lined,’ he sips bis weak brandy and 
water, or his diluted sherry, with the air of a man who is no novice, 
and who can predict to a shade the coats of his tongue at sunrise. 
Enviable justice ! Thou worldly-wise, thou respectable man, through 
what dangers bast thou passed 1 How many severe head-aches and 
severe mortifications, sometimes burnt, and again only singed, has 
Time carried you ! Where didst thou learn that voice, that swell and 
froth of utterance ] Where that port, that measured gait, the blend¬ 
ing of stage dignity and commercial consequence 1 Where leamedst 
thou the carriage of that cane ? What tailor made thy coat, the flaps 
50 broad and respectable ] — and where gottest thou that hat, that looks 
new and old in a breath, with just enough of wear about it ? 1 see 

thou hast a wife; and she too, inestimable woman ! begins to fill 
out into respectability. Who could suppose either of you ever 
danced? You seem to have been for ages what you now are. 
You look no older to-day than yesterday, or six years ago. 
Were you ever young ? Did those ‘ eyes severe* in wisdom, ever 
look love, drop the tear of pity, or glisten with delight ? Did those 
compressed lips ever cry ‘ ma,* or imprint a warm kiss 1 Good jus¬ 
tice, thou art not much to blame, but there certainly is a good deal 
to laugh at in your mock solemnity. You are acting a part. God 
speed you harmlessly to the end of the fifth act I 
Now — laying aside the true justice, a man all benevolence and 
charity, who has learned to look as a philosopher and Christian upon 
tbe’errors of man, who deals in large principles, and trades wholesale 
in virtue — there is your justice-merchant, your justice-deacon, your 
justice-parson, your justice-quack, your justice-reformer, and your 
justice-of-the-peace. The first makes no allowance for any body’s 
faults but his own ; the second sleeps in church, and votes a member 
out of meeting for getting in his hay on a showery Sunday; the third 
preaches what be does not believe; the fourth gives medicines he 
never takes himself; the fifth is crsucy about the public virtue, to the 
neglect of all inward piety; the sixth often gets his appointment 
because fit for nothing else, or as a reward for twenty years’ service to 
a party. Some of these do and some do not wear * l^ards of formal 
cut.* Some only shave once a week, out of compliment to a clean 
shirt. All are large eaters; many sly drinkers. All are ‘full of 
wise saws and modern instances, and so they play their part.* 


HOPE. 

HdPK 18 a goddess fairest seen, 

When Time holds up his veil between j 
Her charms are of such doubtful hue, 
They cannot bear a closer view. 

Approach can mar them —contact blight, 
And brief possession mars them quite. 

4 


TOL. XII. 
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AN ALLEGORY. 


BY GRACE CRArrOM. 


In a beautiful valley, which had long since been redeemed from 
the rude hand of nature, and over which the art of man had spread 
the blessings of civilization, a noble mansion reared its walls. In 
the midst of a spacious plain it stood, and peace and plenty were 
there. 

This goodly dwelling was inhabited by a dame called Virtue, who 
not only maintained order and discipline within its walls, but over the 
whole valley shed the influence of her wise laws and sober regula¬ 
tions. Virtue was a comely matron, and pleasant to look upon, when 
she wore a smile upon her brow, and walked abroad through peace¬ 
ful scenes, to the natural beauty of which her prudence had added an 
air of sweet security. The majesty of a queen sat upon her brow, 
and the purity of an angel; and there was at times something so 
winning in her tranquil smile, that an unfortunate wretch who had 
often looked on her from a distance with wistful eyes, ventured one 
evening to approach under the shadow of twilight, and implore her 
protection. 

The supplicant was one of those erring daughters of humanity 
for whom Vice, the great arch enemy of Virtue, had .set his snares, 
and not in vain. Poor fool!—she had unwarily entered his en¬ 
ticing paths, and becoming sorely entangled, had made a desperate 
effort to retrace her steps; but not unscathed did she escape; she 
had lost her fairest ornaments, and many a thorn had pierced her feet 
and rent her garments. Thus blemished and bent with shame, she 
appeared before Virtue, and humbly asked permission to tread the 
same road, and follow at a distance on her chaste footsteps. 

Scarcely had this dejected form presented itself, when a sudden 
change came over the face of Virtue. As though a wintry wind 
had swept over her, she stood chilled and rigid, and scarcely opening 
her lips, motioned sternly with her raised arm to the sinner to depart. 
But not so was this child of error to be daunted. Still lingering 
near the sweet abode of Virtue, she haunted her steps, and hung 
upon her robe, and entreated beseechingly to be allowed once more 
to wind her way in silent obscurity through those paths of peace. 
Until, observing ever that she was repulsed with scorn and abhor¬ 
rence, she stepped aside, and fell once more into the snares of Vice, 
where fearful ills beset her, and evil fellowship corrupted. The blan¬ 
dishments of Pleasure and Wantonness, those thoughtless satellites of 
Vice, gave transient relief from the anguish of remorse, and with 
companions like unto these she revelled a while, forgetful of the 
charms of innocence, and indignant at the frowns of Virtue ; for a 
change had passed over her soul, from the moment she was cast off, 
degraded, from her last interview with that prudent and dignified lady. 
They never ^net again, except by chance, when, sad and weary, this 
wretched wanderer made a last feeble effort to regain her footing 
within the outskirts of Virtue's beautiful domain. Well might she 
struggle, for a yawning abyss was near, and many a fatal warning 
told her that her backward steps were sliding thitherward. But it 
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was now too late to shake off the evil companions that dragged her 
downward, and hindered her for ever more from passing unnoticed 
into the humble path of duty. Wantonness idled near, and Levity 
hung about her like a gaudy creeper round a sickly stem. 

A crimson flush rested on the chaste brow of Virtue, and indig¬ 
nation sparkled in her eyes, when she accidentally encountered the 
hardened gaze, and loose disordered air, of the unfortunate; and 
turning to her friends Modesty and Propriety, whose faces were as 
red as her own, she cried, in tones that sounded like knells of death 
in the ear§ of the guilty : ‘ Aid me, aid me, my maidens, in chasing 
this abandoned creature from our own pure, unsullied walks !* 

She had scarcely spoken, when her wish was accomplished, and 
Vice, seizing on his victim, hurled her into the abyss of infamy, where, 
through scenes of unspeakable pollution, she trod her way to ever¬ 
lasting sorrow. 

Where were those lovely sisters, the fair attendants on Virtue, 
Faith, Hope, and Chanty, whose sweet voices might have counselled 
that stem dame to listen to the pleadings of Mercy, and stretch 
forth a redeeming hand to the erring one, before it was too late to save 
her from the dreadful doom of the wicked 1 Faith was at church; 
Hope dwells too much on the future, to grant assistance in present 
difficulty ; and as for Charity — she was at home. 


AMERICAN GIRLS. 


The maidens of my own countrie, 

I boast me of them all; 

As smiling in their tranquil homes, 

As blithe in festal hall: 

1 boast me of their forms of grace, 
Their eyes of heavenly blue, 

But most I pride me in tneir hearts — 
Their hearts, so warm and true. 

* Come, Laura of the siren song 
The ball to-night is gay ; 

With roses there and music-notes, 
They slip the hours away ; 

Then be no more the lone wild-rose, 
With sweet face aye unseen, 

But braid those sunny locks, and come 
To reign our Beauty’s queen.’ 


^ Young Ernest leads the dance to-night, 
He bath a soul of glee; 

Yet were his step not there, I trow. 

The ball were bright for me; 

But wo’s my heart! all sick and pale 
My brother pineth now. 

And he will chide for Amie’s hand 
To bathe his burning brow.’ 

* Say Isabel, ‘ our soul’s lady^* 

The ball is blithest now. 

Then why amidst its mirtn, so pale^ 
With brimful eye, art thou 7 
Ye look just like the new-dressed rose 
The big rain has gone o’er, 

That droops the head, and seems to say, 
I ’ll queen it here no more.’ 


‘ Gay, gay? 1 trow the ball may be, 
With mirth and music’s chime, 

But I must by my father sit, 

And sing an old world rhyme. 
Sweeter to me than dancer’s praise, 

It is to hear him say, 

‘Gofi bless thee now, ray bonny child, 
Thou steal’St mine age away!’ 


* The ball is beautiful to me, 

The music is most sweet, 

*T is joy to see my sisters glance, 
Their glow-worm ligbt’nmgfeeti 
But Leslie is a sailor toM, 

And he is on the sea’; 

The winds may lose his bark, to-night, 
Then what’s this ball to me V 


* Come, Amie of the roguish eye, 

Young Ernest leads the dance, 

To him full many a maiden throws 
A message-sending glance; 

Come show that dainty cheek to-night, 
Its blushes are betrayed, 

And be no more the lily-flower, 

That lives and dies a maid. 
DixmketkUwih Jn) ATay, 1638. 


The maidens of my own countrie, 
I boast me of them all. 

As smiling in their tranquil homes. 
As blithe in festal hall; 

I boast me of their forms of grace. 
Their eyes of heavenly blue, 

But most I pride me in their hearts. 
Their hearts, so worm and true. 
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THE EVENING OF LIFE. 


* When the summer day of youth is slowly wasting away into the nightfall of age, and the'sha¬ 
dows of past years grow deeper and deeper, as life wears to its close, it is pleasant to look back, 
through the vista of time, uj>un the sorrows aud felicities of our earlier years. If we have a home 
to shelter, and hearts to rejoice with us, an«l friends have been gathered together around our fire¬ 
sides, then the rough places of our wayfaring will have been worn and smoothed away, in the 
twilight of life, while the sunny spots we have passed through, will grow brighter and more beautifhl. 
Happy indeed arc they, whose intercourse with the world has not changed the tone of their holier 
feelings, or broken those musical chords of the heart, whoee vibrations are so melodious, so tender 
and touching, in the evening of age.* _ 

Two articles, one entitled ‘ Our Birth Days,* and the other ‘ Our 
Wedding Days,’ have appeared in the Knickerbocker. They were 
designed to present to view many of those interesting scenes which 
distinguish the period between the dawn of infancy and the meridian 
of human life ; to trace the gradual formation of early wishes con¬ 
tinually expanding, and the aspirations of young ambition, in its 
advance to the cares and business of the world, and the realization 
of anticipated happiness, not only in the morning of connubial pro¬ 
mises and hopes, but in the calm and retirement of the family circle, 
amidst its kind, and mild,' and purifying influences. Some advice 
has been offered, and some suggestions have been made, in the hope 
that they might awaken more particular attention to the discharge of 
those duties and delightful offices, on which the happiness of home 
so essentially depends ; which assuredj^y serve to brighten those 
chains which connect hearts with hearts, here on earth; and, what 
is of more vital importance, may prepare those hearts for never-end¬ 
ing communion in the regions of love, purity, and peace, in Heaven. 
In our early days, we are constantly extending our upward view to 
the elevated landscapes spread out before us. Our ambition is con¬ 
tinually prompting us to ascend, till we can reach them, and join the 
happy multitudes who possess and enjoy them. In this prospective 
and distant view, we perceive unnumbered charms, but we have no 
distinct vision of the scenes beyond. In process of time, in various 
paths, we advance; and, as we advance, we discover the elevation 
to be less than we had imagined : and as soon as we arrive at the 
summit, we see that the plain is not so extensive as we had supposed ; 
and find that the ground soon becomes gradually descending to the 
shadowy vale of years. To this vale, our view is now more parti¬ 
cularly to be directed, and to the search for those avenues which may 
be the most smooth, peaceful, and pleasant. 

We are now to consider ourselves as having arrived at that stage 
of our earthly journey, from which the place of its termination be¬ 
comes every year more and more distinctly discernible. We per¬ 
ceive a gradual change in the climate, and an autumnal coolness in 
the air, as we advance : the verdure has lost much of its freshness ; 
and the fading colors around us remind us that we are in the neigh¬ 
borhood of life’s sober twilight, and solitude, and decay. Such, at 
least, is the prospect to the general observer, and such are the rea¬ 
soning and the conclusions which are constantly commanding our at¬ 
tention. Such scenes as these are of an instructive character. They 
call to our remembrance the flatteries of the world, and its thousand 
broken promises, and teach us to depend for our contentment and 
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happiness upon other sources than those which satisfied our desires 
in the days of the heart’s sunshine, while indulging in the pride of 
beakh and prospect. We must search for these sources, and secure 
a supply from them. Their waters may not be so sparkling as those 
we loved in former years, but they are more salubrious and compo¬ 
sing. The holidays of the heart may not be so gay and joyous, but 
its seasons of thanksgiving will be calm and peaceful. What then 
are these sources 1 They are numerous, and accessible to all. It 
is true, that in all periods of life, sickness or sorrow may visit us, and 
infuse bitterness into our cap. For these, allowances must always be 
made, in our estimates of happiness : but making proper deductions 
on this account, it will be found that life’s evening, and its near ap¬ 
proach to it, have their fair proportion of substantial peace and com¬ 
fort. 

In the first place, we have the benefit of those lessons which we 
have been taught by experience; and foolish experiments we shall 
not be inclined to repeat. We shall be on our guard against temp¬ 
tations, knowing how we are surrounded by them, and knowing also 
their power. The young are always trying experiments ; the aged 
have seen their uselessness, and avoid them. Youth is a bold and 
imprudent speculator; Age is cautious, and deals more in realities 
than in castle'building. Hence the pains and mortifications of disap¬ 
pointment seldom destroy or impair its peace of mind. In the next 
place, the feelings and passions, which make so much display in the 
early part of life, in old age become calm and subdued ; at least their 
motion is more gentle and pacific. Anger and resentment are found 
to be disorderly and disturbing inmates of the bosom ; and they will 
soon be expelled by those whose experience has taught them the 
miseries which such intruders always occasion. In the third place, 
in old age, our friendships become matured ; and our friends are es¬ 
timated according to what we consider their deserts ; whereas the 
hasty friendships, as they are called, formed in early life, are fre- 
qently dangerous to one or both of the parties : they are formed at 
random, too often, and end in misfortune. A want of experience 
occasions thousands of these temporary alliances, which are produc* 
live of no valuable results. Old friends are like old wine : more 
pure, more loved, and more medicinal, than new. * A faithful friend 
is the medicine of lifeand when experience is added to fidelity, so 
much the better. 

Again. Go into the family circle, and see the venerable heads of 
it, whose hands and hearts have been joined for half a century. They 
have become acquainted with each other’s desires, fallings, and vir¬ 
tues ; and if the world frowns, they are from habit inclined to aid 
and comfort each other. Their happiness and du^ cannot be sepa¬ 
rated. If any thing is necessary to strengthen their mutual affection 
and add to the harmony of home, they find it in the consciousness of 
haying been faithful in the education of their children, by planting in 
their hearts the seeds of religion and virtue. If old age is not a sea¬ 
son of pure enjoyment, with a competency, the fault must have been 
occasioned by early aberrations, or a sinful apostacy from known 
duty. It is true that the remarks immediately preceding are only 
generally correct There is in society a melancholy catalogue of 
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exceptions ; but such is human nature, and such are the frailties and 
follies of man. 

To a certain proportion of mankind — such as the literary, and 
those whose circumstances place them above the necessity of labor 
or business, and who are fond of reading and indulging in matters of 
taste — the evening of life affords especial opportunities for the nicest 
tranquil enjoyments, arising from the view of the past, the present, 
and the future ; and it is the happy season for solemn meditation on 
subjects of eternal moment: and for this last purpose, the season is 
most interesting to all, whatever may be the external circumstances 
which distinguish their lot in life. The foregoing observations have 
reference to some of the comforts of old age, as they are seen to exist, 
arising out of the employments, habits, dispositions, tastes, and views, 
of people, as they approach the vale of years. It is true, that in 
countless instances they are imperfect and unsatisfying comforts. 
They are too often, merely occasional and transitory : but roan’s im¬ 
prudence or misconduct gives them this character. Such being the 
sorrowful truth, the philosopher and the moralist are anxious to 
shange the aspect of society, and by inducing mankind to observe 
the only true regimen, to increase the moral health, and preserve it 
in purity and strength, when bodily disabilities are constantly increas¬ 
ing. Let us then resort to the only medicine which possesses the 
necessary virtue to sustain the health of the heart, and its best affec¬ 
tions, not only in the summer of life, but in its waning autumn, and 
the cold climate of its winter. The only sure way to guard against 
this climate, is to bo constantly preparing for it. Such a preparation 
renders our approach toward it by no means unwelcome, because it 
is so gradual. In a word, a virtuous life is the only one which can 
give serenity and peace during the last act of life’s drama. The calm 
beauty of its evening is generally the natural consequence of a fair 
morning, properly improved in preparation for the labors and duties of 
its busy day; and the faithful discharge of these duties will procure 
those treasures which vnll last, and preserve their virtues till the 
close of the evening. We have abundant assurance that such is the 
course, in the moral as well as the natural world. They who, when 
young, cultivate kind and affectionate dispositions, will imperceptibly 
surround themselves with friends, and receive courtesy and kindness 
from all. The same remark will apply to those in the meridian of 
life. Sincerity, integrity, and truth, always will command respect, 
and secure the homage of all hearts, except the hearts of those 
* whose censure is praise, and whose good opinion is scandal.’ In 
old age, virtue will always enjoy and inspire confidence : and the 
peace of mind which an old man, walking in the path of honor and 
truth, displays to those around him, insensibly awakens in them a 
love pf virtue, and kindles the desire of imitation. We are not aware 
of the extent of that influence which the Christian and good man, 
without seeming to know it, exerts on all around. His atmosphere 
is all health and purity. 

It should be remembered, that a large portion of those miseries which 
multitudes sufler in old age, are penalties which they are doomed to 
endure, as the usual consequences of irregular habits, violent passions, 
unhallowed desires, or unpardonable carelessness. Heaven thus 
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teaches wisdom ; and yet how few attend to the lessons glren them f 
Let these solemn truths never be forgotten, by the rising or the risen 
generation. To be sure, there are miseries which age is doomed to 
suffer, that seem to be the effects of pure misfortune : but what we 
call misfortunes, too often are occasioned by imprudence or inatten¬ 
tion. Afflictions must come, according to the order of nature. Sick¬ 
ness distresses our friends, as well as ourselves; and their death 
wounds our hearts. Still, in all these cases, the good man finds peace 
in the retrospect of life, and is sustained by hopes, and consolations, 
and humble trust, when he extends his view beyond the valley before 
him. Hb life may have been, at certain periods of it, covered with 
clouds and gloom, and even storms may have overtaken him. Still 
he is at peace with himself and all around him. In the same man¬ 
ner we often witness days in succession, during which no sunshine 
gladdens the earth, and the elements are in wild and destructive com¬ 
motion ; yet before those days have closed, the heavens have pre¬ 
sented to view the western horizon all mild, cloudless, and beautiful, 
and glowing with the promises of a morning of serenity and softness. 
The setting sun of the good man b equally peaceful, and full of 
prombe. Heaven grant that ours may be such ! To gain this bless¬ 
ing should be the unceasing business of life — the constant aspira¬ 
tion of the heart. Whatever may be our sphere of action, we all have 
our duties; and our great aim should be, to perform them properly. 
Time is on the wing. Youth soon rises into manhood ; manhood is 
for a while buried in the midst of cares, pleasures, and anxieties, and 
then hastens onward toward his last resting place. Let us all, in 
view of ‘ Life’s Evening,’ and the solemnities which are associated 
with it, sincerely endeaver to be, as will appear to be, such as we 
ought to be. This is no time for deceiving others or ourselves. Let 
us not depend on the flattery of our epitaphs, inscribed by the hand 
of affection, and therefore deceptive and overdrawn; nor let us re¬ 
pose our confidence in the comforting aphorism, that ‘ Death opens 
the gate of Fame, and shuts the gate of Envy after him.’ Let us es¬ 
tablish our own characters, as good and worthy, and deserve them. 
Let this be our earthly crown of rejoicing. A poet of feeling and 
sensibility has, in the two following lines, beautifully described the 
good man’s exit; 

‘Night dews fall not more gently on the ground, 

Nor weary, worn-out winds expires so soft.’ 

Portlmmd, ( Maine,) June, 1833. Senex. 


NIGHT. 

The earth and air are silent, the pure sky 
Relieved alone by pale clouds floating by: 

TTie summer moon, in her soft majesty. 

Is pouring silver on the sleeping sea. 

This is the hour when love, deceitful sprite, 

Steals with his magic through the shades of night. 
Giving, in lover’s eyes, a holier smile 
Unto the beams which kiss each leafy isle; 

Unto the firmament a softer mood; 

Unto the sea a deeper solitude. 

MtontrenL 
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CLIMBING THE NATURAL BRIDGE. 

BT THE OMLT SURVIVING WITNESS OF THAT EXTRAORDINARY P B A T* 


I HAVE some reason to believe, that I am the only surviving 
witness of that most adventurous exploit of climbing the Natural 
Bridge in Virginia; and believing that the particulars ought to be 
put upon record, I have selected the Knickerbocker as the medium. 
1 have oftentimes, and for many years, withstood repeated solicitations 
to do this, for the following reasons, which I give, lest it might be 
supposed, by some suspicious persons, that I had waited for the death 
of the other alleged witnesses. 

Immediately after the adventure had been accomplished, and while 
all the circumstances were fresh in my memory, I recorded them in 
a sort of journal, kept to record visiters* names, by poor Patrick 
Henry, a man of color, who kept the Bridge. This record was re¬ 
ferred to by Patrick, whenever a visiter became inquisitive about the 
circumstances. Some believed my statement, and others disbelieved 
it; but by far the greater number disbelieved it, as he informed me. 
This was far from being pleasant, to one who had never had his ve¬ 
racity doubted before. But this was not all. 

I happened to be at the Bridge, some time after the event, when 
a large company of respectable-looking ladies and gentlemen had 
just returned from under the Bridge, and were waiting dinner, like 
myself, at the house on the summit, to which I have alluded. The 
conversation, among this company, naturally turned upon the re¬ 
markable event, as it does to this day ; and the book was referred to, 
as usual, for the particulars. I immediately gave Patrick the hint 
that I wished to remain incog.^ in order that I might hear for myself 
the remarks upon my testimony. It is an old saying, that a listener 
never hears any good of himself, and so it turned out on this occasion. 
The company were unanimous in discrediting my testimony, ladies 
and all. Little did they imagine that the man himself was ensconced 
in a corner of the same room with themselves. I forthwith deter¬ 
mined to volunteer no more testimony about things so out of the 
common current of events; at all events, I determined to hold my 
peace, until the public mind should settle down into the truth, as it 
generally does at last. 

That time seems to have arrived. The public, without an excep¬ 
tion, so far as I know, has yielded its credence to the united testi¬ 
mony of so many witnesses. Scarcely a periodical in the country, 
or a book of travels, but mentions the subject. 

But there is another reason for coming forward at this time. Tra¬ 
dition has got hold of the story at the wrong end. In the very last 
number of your Magazine,* one of your contributors misrepresents 
the matter — unintentionally no doubt; and Miss Martineau, in her 
‘ Retrospect of Western Travel,* undertakes to detail the whole 
affair, scarcely one circumstance of which she does correctly. Under 


' See K.hickerbockcr Magazine, for May. 
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these circumstances, I think a discerning public will readily appre¬ 
ciate my true motives in coming out over ray own signature : indeed 
unless I were to do so, it would be useless to say any thing at all. 

I think it was in the summer of 1818, that James H. Piper, Wil¬ 
liam Revely, William Wallace, and myself, being then students at 
Washington College, Virginia, determined to make a jaunt to the 
Natural Bridge, fourteen miles off. Having obtained permission 
from the president, we proceeded on our way rejoicing. When we 
arrived at the Bridge, nearly all of iis commenced climbing up the 
precipitous sides, in order to immortalize our names, as usual. 

We had not been long thus employed, before we were joined by 
Robert Penn, of Amherst, then a pupil of the Rev. SamUitl^Hous- 
ton*8 grammar school, in the immediate neighborhood of the Bridge. 
Mr. Piper, the hero of the occasion, commenced climbing on the op¬ 
posite side of the creek from the one by which the pathway ascends 
the ravine. He began far down the banks of the brook ; so far, that 
we did not know where he had gone, and were only apprized of his 
whereabout, by his shouting above our heads. When wo looked up, 
be was standing apparently right under the arch, 1 suppose an hun¬ 
dred feet from the bottom, and that on the smooth side, which is ge¬ 
nerally considered inaccessible without a ladder. He was standing 
far abwe the spot where General Washington is said to have in¬ 
scribed his name, when a youth. 

The ledge of rock by which he ascended to this perilous height, 
does not appear from below to be three inches wide, and runs almost 
at right angles to the abutment of the Bridge; of course, its termi¬ 
nation is mr down the cliff, on that side. Many of the written and 
traditional accounts state this to be the side of the Bridge up which 
he climbed. I believe Miss Martineau so states ; but it is altogether 
a mistake, as any one may see, by casting an eye up the precipice on 
that side. The story no doubt originated from this preliminary 
exploit. 

The ledge of rock on which he was standing, appeared so narrow 
to ns below, as to make us believe his position a very perilous one, 
and we earnestly entreated him to come down. He answered us 
with loud shouts of derision. At this stage of the business, Mr. 
Penn and servant left us. He would not have done so, I suppose, if 
he had known what was to follow; but up to this time, not one of 
us had the slightest suspicion that Mr. Piper intended the daring 
exploit which he afterward accomplished. He soon after descended 
from that side, crossed the brook, and commenced climbing on the 
side by which all visiters ascend the ravine. He first mounted the 
rocks on this side, as he had done on the other far down the abut¬ 
ment, but not so far as on the opposite side. The projecting ledge 
may be distinctly seen by any visitor. It commences four or five 
feet from the pathway, on the lower side, and winds round, gradu¬ 
ally ascending, until it meets the cleft of rock over which the cele¬ 
brated cedar stump hangs. Following this ledge to its termination, 
it brought him to about thirty or forty feet from the ground, and 
placed him between two deep fissures, one on each side of the 
gigantic column of rock on which the aforementioned cedar stump 
stands. This column stands out from the Bridge as separate and dis- 
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tinct ajs if placed there by nature on purpose for an observatory to 
the wonderful arch and ravine which it over looks. A huge crack 
or fissure extends from its base to its snmmit; indeed it is cracked 
on both sides, but much more perceptibly on one side than the other. 
Both these fissures are thickly overgrown with bushes, and numerous 
roots project into them from the trees growing on the precipice. It 
was between these, that the before-mentioned ledge conducted him. 
Here he stopped, pulled off his coat and shoes, and threw them 
down to me. Ana this, in my opinion, is a sufficient refutation of 
the story, so often told, that he went up to inscribe his name, and 
ascended so high that he found it more difficult to return than go for¬ 
ward. He could have returned easily from the point where he dis¬ 
encumbered himself, but the fact that he did thus prepare so early, 
and so near the ground, and after he had ascended more than double 
that height, on the other side, are clear proofs, that to inscribe his 
name was not, and to climb the bridge was, his object. He had al¬ 
ready inscribed his name above Washington himself, more than fifty 
feet. 

Around the face of this huge column, and between the clefts, he 
now moved, backward and forward, still ascending, as he found con¬ 
venient foot hold. When he had ascended about one hundred and 
seventy feet from the earth, and had reached the point where the 
pillar overhangs the ravine, his heart seemed to fail him I He stopped, 
and seemed to us to be balancing midway between heaven and 
earth. We were in dread suspense, expecting every moment to 
see him dashed to atoms at our feet. We had already exhausted 
our powers of entreaty, in persuading him to return, but all to no 
purpose. Now, it was perilous even to speak to him, and very dif¬ 
ficult to carry pn conversation at all, from the immense height to 
which he had ascended, and the noise made by the bubbling of the 
little brook, as it tumbled in tiny cascades over its rocky bed, at our 
feet. At length he seemed to discover that one of the clefts before- 
mentioned retreated backward from the overhanging position of the 
pillar. Into this he sprang at once, and was soon out of sight and 
out of danger. 

There is not a word of truth in all that story about our hauling 
him up with ropes, and his fainting away so soon as he landed on the 
summit. Those acquainted with the localities, will at once perceive 
its absurdity, for we were beneath the arch, and it is half a mile 
round to the top, and for the most part up a rugged mountain. 
Instead of fainting away, Mr. Pippr proceeded at once down the 
hill to meet us, and obtain his hat and shoes. We met about half 
way, and there he laid down for a few moments, to recover himself 
from his fatigue. 

Wo dined at the tavern of Mr. Donihoo, half way between the 
Bridge and Lexington, and there we related the whole matter at the 
dinner table. Mr. Donihoo has since removed to the St. Clair, in 
Michigan. Mr. Piper was preparing himself for the ministry, in the 
Presbyterian church, and the president of the college was his 
spiritual preceptor, as well as his teacher in college. Accordingly 
he called him up, next morning, to inquire into it, thinking, perhaps, 
that it was not a very proper exhibition for a student of theology. 
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The reverend president is still alive, and can corroborate my testi¬ 
mony. I mean the Rev. George A. Baxter, D. D., at present at the 
head of the Theological Seminary ki Virginia. As to the other wit¬ 
nesses, Mr. Revely afterward became a member of the Legislature 
of Virginia, and somewhat distinguished, I believe, for a young man; 
but he unfortunately fell a victim to poison, as I have been informed. 
Mr. Wallace was then from Richmond, but a native of Scotland, 
whither he returned soon after. It strikes me that I once heard of 
his death, but of this I am not certain. He may be still alive, and 
able to substantiate ray statement. 

Mr. Piper himself afterward married a daughter of Gen. Alexander 
Smyth, of Wythe, and was soon after appointed principal of some 
academy in the West, which he abandoned, however, as he had done 
the ministry before. The last I heard of him, was during the last 
summer, when I saw his name registered at one of the Virginia 
springs. I was told he had become an engineer, and was then en¬ 
gaged in surveying a road between some two of the springs. 

1 have thus briefly and hastily related every thing about the ex¬ 
ploit, which 1 have any reason to believe will be interesting to the 
public, either now or hereafter. 

William A. Cabuthebs. 


LINES 

ON BEING ASKED BY A LADY *WHAT IS WIT)’ 


What’s wit ? * Tie strange that you should ask 
That you possess, to know; 

’Tis wisdom’s arrow, barb’d by truth, 

Launch’d from Apollo’s bow. 

Brief as the lightning, but the darts, 

Like those your eyes surround, 

Make e’en the pierceil their brilliance own, 

And half forgive the wound. 


To toil denied, or art, wit is 
The immediate gift of heaven, 

Like Pallas fiuiii the brain of Jove, 

In perfect armor, riven. 

It'fasieat binds the freest minds, 

- And willing slaves commands; 

Can Argus’ hundred eyes eclipse, 

And chain Briareus’ hands. 

III. 

Wit can. like Nile, the desert’s dearth. 

With life and verdure grace; 

While all the fertile grandeur own, 

Blit none the .source can trace. 

* Tis the mind’s beauty ; but where both 
Abound, who dares to teach 
The unconscious fair w'hat either is, 

Will rue the force of each 
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THE CRUSADES. 

BrioUt rose the sun over the hills of Palestine, and never, since 
the world had birth, did it rise on a brighter or more inspiring scene. 
There, her gorgeous palaces and beautiful temples bathed in the 
sunlight of an eastern mom, rose Jerusalem ! 

‘ Her towers, her domes, her pirfnacles, her walls, 

Her glittering palaces, her splendid halls, 

Showed in the lustrous air like some bright dream. 

Wove by gay fancy from the morning beam.’ 

Jerusalem ! What hallowed associations rush upon the mind at 
that name ! Once, Queen of the East, and mistress of the world; un¬ 
surpassed in importance, and unrivalled in splendor; the home and 
pride of Judea’s sons. Now, the jackall howls where her kings 
reigned, and the crumbled marble, once marking where her warriors 
slept, now mingles with the whirling sands of Arabia. 

Roll back the tide of time ! Retrace the scroll of history to that 
epoch when Europe sent forth her noblest and her best, to battle 
with the Saracen, to rescue the sepulchre of their Redeemer from 
defilement and disgrace. 

Under the city’s walls were encamped the Army of the Cross. Com¬ 
panions in former wars, and victors in former battles, tliey had come 
determined to accomplish their errand, or die in the attempt. There 
were the flower and boast of Europe’s chivalry. Steel hauberk and 
coat of mail gleamed in the sunbeams, and the trumpet’s note of de¬ 
fiance rang on the morning air, with the taunting clash of the Turk¬ 
ish cymbal. That pennon which had floated o’er the head of its 
gallant lord amid former conflicts of his house, now danced gaily to 
an Asiatic breeze. The emblem of an ancient line, it was not there 
to be dishonored ; the cherished relic of past splendor its fair blazonry 
was not there to be stained or sullied. 

Who would blame the enthusiasm which had thus led them forth 
to battle ] Wlio can censure that piety which gave strength and 
sinew to their arms in the battle’s shock, and was their last solace in 
the hour of danger and of death ] Yet, there are those who call the 
age of chivalry an age of folly — who denounce the Crusades but as an 
act of madness. Madness and folly they may have been ; unjust they 
certainly were; but who of us, had he lived in that day, would not 
have also bound the sacred emblem to his shoulder, and followed 
the crusading host to the holy land 1 The enthusiasm of the hermit 
of Amiens, the oratory of St. Bernard, and the commanding talents 
of Fulk,had successively been used to spur them on to action. The 
commands of the papal prelate were imperative, were not these 
enough to impel them to almost any deed. But the Saracen’s insul¬ 
ting heel was on the very sepulchre of their Lord ! The Turk’s 
proud foot spurned the dust once pressed by the meek footsteps of 
Christ I Jerusalem was captive I Through her courts and palaces 
a Moslem strode in defiance, and reigned without rebuke ! Were 
they Christians, and could they endure this? Were they knights, 
and could they brook it 1 Drawing the avenging steel, they swore 
never again to sheathe it, till their object was accomplished, or till 
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the last drop of their life's blood had ceased to circle round those 
hearts which beat only for their honor and their God. 

But why seek to excuse the Crusades by the motives which led to 
them 1 It is their consequences that give them importance in his¬ 
tory, and furnish ample apology f<?r all their follies, if not for all their 
crimes. Apology ! 

* Sleep, Richard of the lion heart. 

Sleep on, nor from thy cerements start,’ 

at the wrong done thy memory and thy name. But the age of chi¬ 
valry has passed, like a bright vision of the morning. 

If we contemplate for a moment the dreary picture which the civil¬ 
ized world presented in the age of the Crusades, and compare it with 
the succeeding, we must allow that the political advantages resulting 
from them were such as Europe will never cease to feel, so long as 
her hills shall stand, or her name be known. 

Tom by intestine feuds, the western world was at that time the 
scene of the most bloody and atrocious wars that ever disfigured the 
page of history. The order and beauty of the social compact, like 
that of the ocean lashed to fury by the rushing tempest, was lost in 
the wild vortex of raging passions and unbridled licentiousness. Law 
and right were neither respected nor obeyed. The sword was the 
only passport to greatness, and 6pened the only path to fortune and 
to honor. Human life was held but as tbe sport of any petty tyrant 
wbo chose to take it, and the frequent death-cry of the murdered 
rolled wildly up to an offended God. 

Then came the Crusades. Glory, immortality, religion, all pointed 
with imploring finger to the scene of a Saviour's sufierings and 
death. Fame called upon her votaries to battle to the death with 
Paynim hosts ; Religion upon hers to wipe for ever from the es¬ 
cutcheon of the Christian world, the deep, damning disgrace of al¬ 
lowing an unbelieving race to defile the land they loved, the sepul¬ 
chre they adored* Then warring nations dropped their swords, and 
gave answer to the cry of vengeance. They came, the noble and 
the proud, the young and the old, rallying round the crimson stand¬ 
ard. Unity of sentiment and community of interest have ever given 
birth to mutual kindness, and 

* All those courtesies that love to shoot 
Round virtue’s steps, the flowreis of her fruit’ 

So was it then ; and Europe, purified and enlightened from this and 
other causes Bowing from it, woke from the lethargy which had so 
long bound her, and advanced rapidly toward that civilization and 
refinement which now ennoble and adorn ber. 

The effects of the Crusades upon literature, though not immediate, 
were no less salutary. Philosophers have moralized, scholars have 
wept, over the deplorable, the degrading ignorance of the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Science slept. A death-like lethargy had 
come over her, which, like the sultry blast of an eastern noon, had 
palsied all ber efforts, and withered all her energies. Tbe spirit of 
poetry had long since fled. She seemed for ever to have forsaken 
those haunts she once loved so well, till the Troubadours, catching up 
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the lyre, then shattered by Time’s careless hand, struck from its long 
mute strings those strains which roused nations to arms, and a world 
to madness. Never was music more magically eloquent. The lyre 
which thrilled beneath a Homer’s touch, or the lapses of the cygnet 
song, might have been sweeter; they could not have been more in¬ 
spiring. All Europe responded to the strains which swept over the 
land, and echoed through her old baronial halls. 

Then commenced the restoration of letters in the West The Trou¬ 
badour’s lay was but the prelude to the diviner strains of a Boccacio, 
a Petrarch, and a Dante. Song again revived, and from the blush¬ 
ing vine hills of France, from the castled crags of Scotland, from the 
wild glens of Switzerland, and the lovely vegas of romantic Spain, 
again ascended the poet’s breathings, free as their mountain air. 
The very Crusades themselves, by furnishing the materials from 
which to weave the gorgeous fictions of the imagination, and by 
making the Crusaders acquainted with all the glowing imagery and 
fanciful decorations of oriental literature, gave an impulse to letters 
which will never cease to be felt, till man shall cease to appreciate 
and admire the beautiful and the sublime. Can it be, then, that the 
Crusades retarded the progi-ess of literature ? Rather, they cherished 
and promoted it, when the last flicker of the fire upon her altar 
had nearly expired, in sadness and in gloom. 

Such were the holy wars, their causes, and their effects ; and our 
feelings and sympathies cannot but be gratified at their final success. 


It was sunset The rich mellow light streamed in a thousand va¬ 
riegated hues over Olivet’s green top, the holy city, and the Christian 
camp, till at last it met Bethsaida’s wave, blushing and sparkling in 
its embrace. Not a ripple disturbed its mirrored stillness,save when 
the bright-plumed bird stooped to lave his wing, or taste its refresh¬ 
ing coolness. Above, was the deep blue sky, so bright and clear 
that fancy could almost soar to the regions of the blest — could al¬ 
most catch the harmonies of heaven. All was calm and beautiful. 
Even the stem sentinel, pacing his lonely round, for a moment re¬ 
laxed his iron brow, and stopped to gaze upon the surpassing loveli¬ 
ness of that hour. But a far brighter sight met his eye, as he gazed 
upward, and saw the consecrated folds of the sacred banner floating 
in triumph over the walls and battlements of Jerusalem. Yes, that 
day had seen the city theirs, and the knightly, the good, the gallant 
Godfrey, as he bent to kiss the tomb he had rescued, was seen to dash 
away a tear of mingled gratitude, penitence, and veneration, and then 
to lift his hands in mental adoration to that Being who is ever the 
same, whether amid the burning sands of Syria, or the icy regions of 
the Pole. Thus should heroes conquer. Thus did the crusadera. 
Blame not hastily their misdirected zeal. Censure not their holy 
enthusiasm. Profane not with sacrilegious touch the moss-grown 
tombs where their ashes sleep. Their faults were the faults of theur 
age — their virtues all their own. 

B. JC. 
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' Blest mother! 1 remember thee !* 


Blest mother! I remember thee, from early childhood’s hour, 

When first my heart awoke to feel maternal love’s deep power; 

When not a transient tear could dim the smile of infant bliss, 

That was not dried beneath the warmth of a muiber’s fetvtnt kiss. 

Ah ! yet the prayer 1 learned to lisp at twilight by thy knee, 

Is clear upon the deep-wrought page of hallowed memory! 

And those soft tones that rose to heaven from out iliy swelling breast, 
They seem to sound upon my ear, though thou art gone to rest. 

Blest mother! I remember thee, from youth’s fresh, buoyant day; 

A star thou wert to guide my feet, of pure and constant ray : 

Thy love possessed a charm beyond the light of pleasure’s beams, 

And’t was tby counsel that forbade my trust in earthly dreams. 

And I remember a soft hand, that smoothed my aching head, 

A tearful, guardian eye, that watched beside my curtained bed ; 

The careful step, the soothing draught thy kindness had prepared, 

And all the tokens of that love thy orphan child once shared. 

Blest mother! I remember thee, as guide, companion, friend! 

When years mature had taught my heart life’s blessings and their end; 
When I had learned to share thy griefs, to shed the tear for thee, 

Who in my wayward days had turned to pray and weep for me. 

•T was mine to cheer thy widowed heart with all a daughter’s love, 

And lift ihy sinking spirit up to brighter scenes above; 

To scatter in ihy lonely path the flowers which kindness weaves, 

And bind around thy temples fair atteciion’s niyriie leaves. 

Blest mother! 1 remember thee, (alas! how sad the spot 
On memory’s page, which even now the tear of grief must blot!) 

When first the blight of fell disease passed o’er thy constant heart, 

And on thy brow, with death’s pale hand, ’t was written, ‘We must pari!’ 

But not a murmur mingled then with faith’s assurance given, 

And not a fear passed wiih thee through the darksome vale to heaven ; 
No ! God’s own rod and siafT were there, nor could I wish thy stay, 
When angels beckoned thee from earth and all its ills away. 

Blest mother! I remember thee, w'hen on thy sable bier, 

And followed by an orphan tram, which stranger hands must rear; 
When laid within thy narrow bed, where now the green turf grows, 
While we were left alone to stem the tide of human woes. 

Yet not a/<m«, for One there is, onr Father in the sky, 

Who stoops to make our cause his own, who listens to our cry; 

Upon his arm our strength was stayed, his hand hath been our guide, 
And He who gives the ravens food, for us will still provide. 

Blest mother! now I think of thee, as one amid that throng 
Who chant before the throne of God their ‘evi rlasting song;’ 

In midnight dreams thy angel form around my couch appears, 

And oft thy hand seems stretched again, to wipe away iny tears. 

When gaiingat the shining stars, their fixed and holy light. 

Recalls thine own unwavering faith, and thy example bright; 

And in the firmament of heaven, a star thou ’It ever shine, 

Whth beams more beautiful and bright — a lustre all divine. 
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LETTERS 

or LUCIUS IL riso, from ROMB, to frusta, the DAU6HTKR OF GRACCHUS, AT PALMYRA. 

BY THB AUTHOR OF *THE PALMYRA LETTERS.' 

LETTER POUR. 

I PROMISED you, Fausta, before the news should reach you in any 
other way, to relate the occurrences and describe the ceremonies of 
the day appointed for the dedication of the new Temple of the Sun. 
The day has now passed, not without incidents of even painful inter¬ 
est to ourselves, and therefore to you, and 1 sit down to fulfil my en¬ 
gagements. 

Vast preparations had been making for the dedication, for many 
days or even months preceding, and the day arose upon a city full of 
expectation of the shows, ceremonies, and games, that were to reward 
their long and patient waiting. For the season of the year, the day 
was hot, unnaturally so; and the sky filled with those massive clouds, 
piled like mountains of snow one upon another, which, while they 
Doth please the eye by their forms, and veil the fierce splendors of 
the sun, as they now and then sail across his face, at the same time 
portend wind and storm. All Rome was early astir. It was ushered 
in by the criers traversing the streets, and proclaiming the rites and 
spectacles of the day, what they were, and where to be witnessed, 
followed by troops of boys, imitating in their grotesque way the pom¬ 
pous declarations of the men of authority, not unfrequently drawing 
down upon their heads the curses and the batons of the insulted digni¬ 
taries. A troop of this sort passed the windows of the room in which 
Julia and I were sitting at our morning meal. As the crier ended 
his proclamation, and the shouts of the applauding urchins died away, 
Milo, who is our attendant in preference to any other and all others, 
observed, 

‘ That the fellow of a crier deserved to have his head beat about 
with his own rod, for coming round with his news not till after the 
greatest show of the day was over.' 

‘ What mean you V I asked. ‘Explain.' 

• What should I mean,’ he replied, ‘ but the morning sacrifice at 
the temple.' 

‘ And what so wonderful,’ said Julia, ‘ in a morning sacrifice 1 The 
temples are open every morning, are they not V 

‘ Yes, truly are they,' rejoined Milo; ‘ hut not for so great a pur¬ 
pose. Curio wished me to have been there, and says nothing could 
have been more propitious. They died as the gods love to have 
them.' 

‘ Was there no bellowing nor struggling, then V said Julia. 

‘ Neither, Curio assures me; but they met the knife of the priest 
as they would the sword of an enemy on the field of battle.’ 

‘How say you?' said Julia, quickly, turning pale; ‘do I hear 
aright, Milo, or are you mocking ? God forbid that you should 
speak of a human sacrifice!’ 
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*lt is even so, mistress. And why should it not be sol If the fa¬ 
vor of the gods, upon whom we all depend, as the priests tell us, is 
to be purchased so well in no other way, what is the life of one man 
or of many in such a cause ? The great Gallienus, when his life had 
been less ordered than usual, after the rules of temperance and reli¬ 
gion, used to make amends by a few captives slain to Jupiter; to 
which, doubtless, may be ascribed his prosperous reign. But, as I 
was saying, there was, as Curio informed me, at the market, not long 
afterwards, a sacrifice, on the private altar of the temple, of ten cap¬ 
tives. Their blood flowed just as the great god of the temple showed 
himself in the horizon. It would have done you good. Curio said, to 
see with what a hearty and dexterous zeal Fronto struck the knife 
into their hearts — for to no inferior minister would he delegate the 
sacred office.’ 

‘ Lucius,’ cried Julia, ‘I thought that such offerings were now no 
more. Is it so, that superstition yet delights itself in the blood of 
murdered men V 

‘It is just so,’ I was obliged to reply. ‘With a people naturally 
more gentle and humane than we of Rome, this custom would long 
ago have fallen into disuse. They would have easily found a way, 
as all people do, to conform their religious doctrine and offerings to 
tlieir feelings and instincts. But the Romans, by nature and long 
training, lovers of blood, their country built upon the ruins of others 
and cemented with blood — the taste for it is not easily eradicated. 
There are temples where human sacrifices have never ceased. Laws 
have restrained their frequency — have forbidden them under heavi¬ 
est penalties unless permitted by the state—but these laws ever 
have been, and are now evaded; and it is the settled purpose of 
Fronto and others of his stamp to restore to them their lost honors, 
and make them again, as they used to be, the chief rite in the wor¬ 
ship of the gods. I am not sorry, Julia, that your doubts, though so 
painfully, have yet been so effectually removed.’ 

Julia had for some time blamed as over-ardent the zeal of the 
Christians. She had thought that the evil of the existing supersti¬ 
tions was over-estimated, and that it were wiser to pursue a course 
of more moderation; that a system that nourished such virtues as she 
found in Portia, in Tacitus, and others like them, could not be so 
corrupting in its power as the Christians were in the habit of repre¬ 
senting it; that if we could succeed in substituting Christianity quiet¬ 
ly, without alienating the affections or shocking too violently the pre¬ 
judices of the believers in the prevailing superstitions, our gain would 
be double. To this mode of arguing I knew she was impelled by 
her love and almost reverence of Portia; and how could I blame it, 
springing from such a cause 1 I had, almost criminally, allowed her 
to blind herself in a way she never would have done had her strong 
mind acted, as on other subjects, untrammelled and free. I was not 
sorry that Milo had brought before her mind a fact which, however 
revolting in its horror to such a nature as hers, could not but heal 
while it wounded. 

‘ Milo/ said Julia, as I ended, ‘ say now that you have been jesting; 
that this is a piece of wit with which you would begin in a suitable 
way an extraordinary day; this is one of your Gallienus fictions/ 

VOL. XII. 6 
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* Before the gods, if never before,' replied Milo, ‘1 have told you 
•the naked truth. But not the whole — for Curio left me not till be 
had shown how each had died. Of the ten, but three, be averred, 
resisted, or died unwillingly. The three were Germans from beyond 
the Danube — brothers, he said, who had long lain in prison till their 
bones were ready to start through the skin. Yet were they not 
ready to die. It seemed as if there was something they longed — 
more even than for life or freedom — to say ; but they might as well 
have been dumb and tongueless, for none understood their barbarous 
jargon. When they found that their words were in vain, they wrung 
their hands in their wo, and cried out aloud in their agony. Then, 
however, at the stem voice of Pronto warning them of the hour, they 
ceased — embraced each other, and received the fatal blow; the 
others signified their pleasure at dying so rather than to be thrown 
to wild beasts or left to die by slow degrees within their dungeon's 
walls. Two rejoiced that it was their fate to pour out their blood 
upon the altar of a god, and knelt devoutly before the uplifted knife 
of Pronto. Never, said Curio, was there a more fortunate offering. 
Aurelian heard the report of it with lively joy, and said that ‘ now 
all would go well.* Curio is a good friend of mine; will it please 
you to hear these things from his own lips V 

* No,* said Julia; *I would hear no more. I have heard more 
than enough. How needful, Lucius, if these things are so, that our 
Christian zeal abate not! I see that this stern and bloody supersti¬ 
tion requires that they who would deal with it must carry their lives 
in their hand, ready to part with nothing so easily, if by so doing they 
can hew away one of the branches or tear up one of the roots of this 
ancient and pernicious error. I blame not Probus longer — no, nor 
the wild rage of Macer.' 

‘Two, lady, of the captives were of Palmyra; the queen's name 
and yours were last upon their lips.' 

‘Great God I how retribution, like a dark pursuing shadow, hangs 
upon the steps of guilt. Even here it seeks us. Alas, my mother ! 
Heaven grant that these things fall not upon your ears !* 

Julia was greatly moved, and sat along time silent, her face buried 
in her hands, and weeping. I motioned to Milo to withdraw and say 
no more. Upon Julia, although so innocent of all wrong — guiltless 
as an infant of the blame, whatever it may be, which the world fixes 
upon Zenobia—yet upon her as heavily as upon her great mother 
fall the sorrows which sooner or later overtake those who for any 
purpose, in whatever degree selfish, have involved their fellow crea¬ 
tures in useless suffering. Being part of the royal house, Julia feels 
that she must bear her portion of its burdens. Time alone can cure 
this grief. 

But you are waiting with a woman's impatient curiosity to hear 
of the dedication. ^ 

At the appointed hour we were at the palace of Aurelian on the 
Palatine, where a procession, pompous as art and rank and numbers 
could make it, was formed, to move thence by a winding and distant 
route to the temple near the foot of the Quirinal. Julia repaired with 
Portia to a place of observation neEu* the temple — I to the palace to 
join the company of the emperor. Of the gorgeous magnificence of 
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the procession I shall tell you nothing. It was in extent and variety 
of pomp and costliness of decoration, a copy of that of the late tri¬ 
umph, and went even beyond the captivating splendor of the exam¬ 
ple. Roman music—which is not that of Palmyra — lent such 
charms as it could to our passage through the streets to the temple, 
from a thousand performers. 

As we drew near to the lofty fabric, I thought that no scene of 
such various beauty and magnificence had ever met ray eye. The 
temple itself is a work of unrivalled art. In size it surpasses any 
other building of the same kind in Rome, and for the excellence of 
workmanship and purity of design, although it may fall below the 
standard of Hadrian’s age, yet for a certain air of grandeur and lux¬ 
uriance of invention in its details, and. lavish profusion of embellish¬ 
ment in gold and silver, no temple nor other edifice of any preceding 
age ever perhaps resembled it. Its order is the Corinthian, of the 
Roman form, and the entire building is surrounded by its slender 
columns, each composed of a single piece of marble. Upon the front 
is wrought Apollo surrounded by the Hours. The western extre¬ 
mity is approached by a flight of steps of the same breadth as the 
temple itself. At the eastern there extends beyond the walls to a 
distance equal to the length of the building a marble platform, upon 
which stands the altar of sacrifice, and which is ascended by various 
flights of steps, some little more than a gently rising plain, up which 
the beasts are led that are destined for the altar. 

When this vast extent of wall and column of the most dazzling 
brightness came into view, every where covered, together with the 
surrounding temples, palaces and theatres, with a dense mass of hu¬ 
man beings, of all climes and regions, dressed out in their richest 
attire — music from innumerable instruments filling the heavens with 
harmony —shouts of the proud and excited populace every few mo¬ 
ments and from different points, as Aurelian advanced, shaking the 
air with its thrilling din — the neighing of horses, the frequent blasts 
of the trumpet— the whole made more solemnly imposing by the 
vast masses of cloud which swept over the sky, now suddenly unveil¬ 
ing and again eclipsing the sun, the great god of this idolatry, and 
from which few could withdraw their gaze ; — when at once this all 
broke upon ray eye and ear, I was like a child who before had never 
seen aught but his own village and his own rural temple, in the effect 
wrought upon me, and the passiveness with which I abandoned ray- 
self to the sway of the senses. Not one there was more ravished by 
the outward circumstance and show. I thought of Rome’s thousand 
years, ofher power, her greatness and universal empire, and for a mo¬ 
ment my step was not less proud than that of Aurelian. But after 
that moment — when the senses had had their fill, when the eye had 
seen the glory, and the ear had fed upon the harmony and the praise, 
then I thought and felt very differently; sorrow and compassion for 
these gay multitudes were at my heart; prophetic forebodings of 
disaster, danger, and ruin to those to whose sacred cause I bad linked 
myself, made my tongue to falter in its speech, and my limbs to 
tremble. I thought that the superstition that was upheld by the 
wealth and the power, whose manifestations were before me, had its 
roots in the very centre of the earth — far too deep down for a few 
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like myself ever to reach them. I was like one whose last hope of 
life and escape is suddenly struck away. 

I was roused from these meditations by our arrival at the eastern 
front of the temple. Between the two central columns, on a throne 
of gold and ivory, sat the emperor of the world, surrounded by the 
senate, the colleges of augurs and haruspices, and by the priests of 
the various temples* of the capital, in all their peculiar costume. 
Then Fronto, the priest of the temple, when the crier had proclaimed 
that the hour of worship and sacrifice had come, and had commanded 
silence to be observed — standing at the altar, glittering in his white 
and golden robes like a messenger of light — bared his head, and 
lifting his face up toward the sun, offered in clear and sounding tones 
the prayer of dedication. As he came toward the close of his prayer, 
he, as is so usual, with loud and almost frantic cries and importunate 
repetition, called upon the god to hear him, and then with appropri¬ 
ate names and praises invoked the Father of gods and men to be pre¬ 
sent and hear. Just as he had thus solemnly invoked Jupiter by 
name, and was about to call upon other gods in the same manner, 
the clouds, which had been deepening, and darkening, suddenly ob¬ 
scured the sun ; a distant peal of thunder rolled along the heavens, 
and at the same moment from the dark recesses of the temple a voice 
of preternatural power came forth, proclaiming so that the whole 
multitude heard the words, ‘ God is but one; the king eternal, 
immortal, invisible.' It is impossible to describe the horror that 
seized those multitudes. Many cried out with fear, and each seem¬ 
ed to shrink behind the other. Paleness sat upon every face. The 
priest paused as if struck by a power from above. Even the brazen 
Fronto was appalled. Aurelian leaped from his seat, and by his 
countenance, w’hite and awe-struck, showed that to him it came as a 
voice from the gods. He spoke not, but stood gazing at the dark 
entrance into the temple from which the sound had come. Fronto 
hastily approached him, and whispering but one word as it were 
into his ear, the emperor started ; the spell that bound him was dis¬ 
solved; and recovering himself—making indeed as though a very 
different feeling had possessed him — cried out in fierce tones to his 
guards, 

‘ Search the temple; some miscreant hid away among the columns 
profanes thus the worship and the place. Seize him and drag him 
forth to instant death !' 

The guards of the emperor and the servants of the temple rushed 
in at that bidding, and searched in every part the interior of the 
building. They soon emerged, saying that the search was fruitless. 
The temple in all its aisles and aj>artmeuts was empty. 

The ceremonies, quiet being again restored, then went on. Twelve 
bulls, of purest white and of perfect forms, their horns bound about 
with fillets, were now led by the servants of the temple up the mar¬ 
ble steps to the front of the altar, where stood the cultrarii and ha¬ 
ruspices, ready to slay them and examine their entrails. The omens, 
as gathered by the eyes of all from the fierce strugglings and bellow- 
ings of the animals as they were led toward the place of sacrifice — 
some even escaping from the hands of those who had the manage- 
jnent of them — and from the violent and convulsive throes of others 
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as the blow fell upon their heads, or the knife severed their throats, 
were of the darkest character, and brought a deep gloom upon the 
brow of the emperor. The report of the haruspices upon examina¬ 
tion of the entrails was little calculated to remove that gloom. It 
was for the most part unfavorable. Especially appalling was the 
sight of a heart so lean and withered that it scarce seemed possible it 
should ever have formed a part of a living animal. But more har¬ 
rowing than all was the voice of Fronto, who prying with the harus¬ 
pices into the smoking carcass of one of the slaughtered bulls, sud¬ 
denly cried out with horror that ‘ no heart was to be found.’ 

The emperor, hardly to be restrained by those near him from 
some expression of anger, ordered a more diligent search to bo 
made. 

* It is not in nature that such a thing should be,’ he said. ‘ Men 
are, in truth, sometimes without hearts; but brutes, as I think, 
never.’ 

The report was however, confidently confirmed. Fronto himself 
approached, and said that his eye had from the first been upon the 
beast, and the exact truth had been stated. 

The carcasses, such parts as were for the fiames, were then laid 
upon the vast altar, and the fiames of the sacrifice ascended. 

The heavens were again obscured by thick clouds, which accu¬ 
mulating into dark masses began now nearer and nearer to shoot 
forth lightning and roll their thunders. The priest commenced the 
last office, prayer to the god to whom the new temple had been thus 
solemnly consecrated. He again bowed his head, and again lifted up 
his voice. But no sooner had he invoked the god of the temple and 
besought his ear, than again from its dark interior, the same awful 
sounds issued forth, this time saying, *Thy gods, O Rome, are false 
and lying gods. God is but one.’ 

Aurelian, pale as it seemed to me with superstitious fear, strove to 
shake it off*, giving it artfully and with violence the appearance of 
offended dignity. His voice was a shriek rather than a human ut¬ 
terance, as he cried out: 

‘ This is but a Christian device; search the temple till the accursed 
Nazarene be found, and hew him piece-meal — ’ More he would 
have said, but at the instant a bolt of lightning shot from the heavens, 
and lighting upon a large sycamore which shaded a part of the tem¬ 
ple court, clove it in twain. The swollen cloud at the same moment 
burst, and a deluge of rain poured upon the city, the temple, the 
gazing multitudes, and the just kindled altars. The sacred fires 
went out in hissing and darkness; a tempest of wind whirled the 
limbs of the slaughtered victims into the air, and abroad over the 
neighboring streets. All was confusion, uproar, terror and dismay. 
The crowds sought safety in the houses of the nearest inhabitants, 
and the porches and of the palaces. Aurelian and the senators, and 
those nearest him, fled to the interior of the temple. The heavens 
blazed with the quick flashing of the lightning, and the temple itself 
seemed to rock beneath the voice of the thunder. I never knew in 
Rome so terrific a tempest. The stoutest trembled, for life hung by 
a thread. Great numbers, it has now been found, in every part of 
the capitol, fell a prey to the fiery bolts. The capitol itself was 
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struck, and the brass statue of Vespasian in the forum thrown down 
and partly melted. The Tiber in a few hours overran its banks, and 
laid much of the city on its borders under water. 

But ere long the storm was over. The retreating clouds, but still 
sullenly muttering in the distance as they rolled away, were gaily 
lighted up by the sun, which again shone forth in his splendor. The 
scattered limbs of the victims were collected and again laid upon 
the altar. Dry wood being brought, the flames quickly shot upward 
and consumed to the last joint and bone the sacred ofierings. Fronto 
once more stood before the altar, and now uninterrupted performed 
the last office of the ceremony. Then around the tables spread 
within the temple to the honor of the gods, feasting upon the luxu¬ 
ries contributed by every quarter of the earth, and filling high with 
wine, the adverse omens of the day were by most forgotten. But not 
by Aurelian. No smile was seen to light up his dark countenance. 
The jests of Varus, and the wisdom of Porphyrius alike failed to 
reach him. Wrapped up in his own thoughts, he brooded gloomily^ 
over what had happened, and strove to read the interpretation of por¬ 
tents so unusual and alarming. 

I went not in to the feast, but returned home, reflecting as 1 went 
upon the events I had witnessed. I knew not what to think. That 
in times past, long after the departure from the earth of Jesus and bis 
immediate followers, the Deity had interposed in seasons of peculiar 
perplexity to the church, and in a way to be observed had manifest¬ 
ed his power, 1 did not doubt. But for a long time such revelations 
had wholly ceased. And 1 could not see any such features in the 
present juncture, as would, to speak as a man, justify and vindicate a 
departure from the ordinary methods of the Divine Providence. But 
then, on the other hand, I could not otherwise account for the voice, 
nor discover any way in which, had one been so disposed, he could 
so successfully and securely have accomplished his work. Revolving 
these things, and perplexed by doubts, I reached the Coelian— when, 
as I entered my dwelling, I found to my great satisfaction. Probus 
seated with Julia, who, at an early period foreseeing the tempest, had 
with Portia withdrawn to the security of her own roof. 

‘ I am glad you are come at length,’ said Julia as I entered; * our 
friend has scarce spoken. I should think, did I not know the con¬ 
trary, that he had suddenly abandoned the semce of truth, and be¬ 
come a disciple of Novatus. He hath done little but groan and 
sigh.’ 

* Surely,’ 1 replied, * the occasion warrants both sighs and groans. 
But when came you from the temple ]’ 

* On the appearance of the storm, just as Fronto approached the 
altar the first time. The signs were not to be mistaken by any who 
were not so much engrossed by the scene as to be insensible to all 
else, that a tempest was in the sky, and would soon break upon the 
crowds in a deluge of rain and hail — as has happened. So that 
warning Portia of the danger, we early retreated — she with reluc¬ 
tance— but for myself I was glad to be driven away from a scene 
that brought so vividly before me the events of the early morning.’ 

‘ 1 am glad it was so,’ I replied ; ‘ you would have been more ae- 
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▼erely tried, had you remained.’ And I then gave ati account of the 
occurrences of the day. 

‘ I know not what to make of it,' she said as I ended. ‘ Probus, 
teach UB what to think. I am bewildered and amazed.’ 

‘ Lady,* said Probus, ‘ the Christian service is a hard one.* 

’ 1 have not found it so, thus far, but on the other hand a light and 
easy one.’ 

‘ But the way is not ever so smooth, and the path once entered 
upon, there is no retreat.’ 

‘ No roughness nor peril, Probus, be they what they may, can evet 
shake me. It is for eternity I have embraced this faith, not for 
lime — for my soul, not for my body.* 

‘ God be thanked that it is so. But the evils and sorrows that time 
has in store, and which afflict the body, are not slight. And some¬ 
times they burst forth from the overburdened clouds in terrific vio¬ 
lence, and poor human strength sinks and trembles, as to-day before 
the conflict of the elemen ts.' 

* They would find me strong in spirit and purpose, I am sure. Pro- 
bus, however my woman’s frame of flesh might yield. No fear can 
change my mind, nor tear me from the hopes which through Christ I 
cherish more, a thousand fold, than this life of an hour.’ 

‘ Why, why is it so ordained in the Providence of God,’ said Pro- 
bus, * that truth must needs be watered with tears and blood, ere it 
will grow and bear fruit ] When as now the sky is dark and threat¬ 
ening, and the mind is thronged with fearful anticipations of the sor¬ 
rows that await those who hold this faith, how can 1 with a human 
heart within me labor to convert the unbelieving 1 The words falter 
upon my tongue. I turn from the young inquirer, and with some 
poor reason put him off* to another season. When I preach, it is 
with a coldness that must repel, and it is that which I almost desire 
to be the effect. My prayers never reach heaven nor the consciences 
of those who hear. Probus, they say, is growing worldly. His 
heart bums no longer within him. His zeal is cold. We must look 
to Macer. I fear, lady, that the reproaches are well deserved. Not 
that I am growing worldly or cold, but that my human affections 
lead me away from duty, and make me a traitor to truth and my 
master.* 

*0 no, Probus,* said Julia; ‘ these are charges foolish and false. 
There is not a Christian in Rome but would say so. We all rest 
upon you.* 

* Then upon what a broken reed ! 1 am glad it was not 1 who 

made you a Christian.’ 

‘ Do you grieve to have been a benefactor ? a redeemer ] a sa¬ 
viour 1* 

* Almost when I see the evils which are to overwhelm the believer. 
I look around upon my little flock of hearers, and I seem to see them 
led as lambs to the slaughter — poor, defenceless creatures, set upotl 
by worse than lions and wolves. And you, lady of Piso, how can I 
sincerely rejoice that you have added your great name to our hum¬ 
ble roll, when I think of what may await you. Is that form to 
dragged with violence amid the bootings of the populace, to the tri- 
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bunal of the beast Varus 7 Are those limbs for the rack or the 
fire V 

‘ I trust in God they are not, Probus. But if they are needed, they 
are little to give for that which has made me so rich and given wings 
to the soul. 1 can spare the body, now the soul can live without it.’ 

* There spoke the universal Christian I What but truth could so 
change our poor human nature into somewhat quite divine and god¬ 
like ! Think not 1 shrink myself at the prospect of obstruction and 
assault. I am a man loose upon the world, weaned by suffering and 
misfortune from earth, and ready at any hour to depart from it You 
know my early story. But I in vain seek to steel myself to the pains 
of others. 1 can bear, but 1 cannot behold. But from what 1 have 
said, I fear lest you should think me over apprehensive. I wish it 
were so. But all keems at this moment to be against us.’ 

* More then,’ said Julia, * must have come to your ears than to 
ours. When last we sat with the emperor at bis table, he seemed 
well inclined. And when urged by Fronto, rebuked him even with 
violence.* 

‘ Yes, it was so.’ 

‘ Is it then from the scenes of to-day at the temple that you draw 
fresh omeus of misfortune 7 1 have asked you what we should think 

of them.’ 

* 1 almost tremble to say. I stood, Piso, not far from you, upon 
the lower flight of steps, where I think you observed me.’ 

* 1 did. And at the sound of that voice from the temple, methought 
your face was paler than Aurelian’s. Why was that 7’ 

‘ Because, Piso, I knew the voice.’ 

‘ Knew it! What mean you 7’ 

* Repeat it not — let it seek into your ear and there abide. It was 
Macer’s.' 

‘ Macer’s 7 Surely you jest.* 

* Alas I I wish it were a jest. But his tones were no more to be 
mistaken than were the thunder’s.’ 

‘ This, should it be known, would, it is plain to see, greatly exas¬ 
perate Aurelian. It would be more than enough for Fronto to work 
his worst ends with. His suspicions at once fell upon the Chris¬ 
tians.’ 

‘ That,’ said Probus, ‘ was, I am confident, an artifice. The coun¬ 
tenance struck with superstitious horror, is not to be read amiss. 
Seen though but for a moment, and the signature is upon it, one and 
unequivocal. But with quick instinct the wily priest saw his advan¬ 
tage, seized it, and, whether believing or not himself, succeeded in 
poisoning the mind of Aurelian and that of the multitude. So great 
was the commotion among the populace, that, but for the tempest, I 
believe scarce would the legions of the emperor have saved us from 
slaughter upon the spot. Honest, miguided Macer — little dost thou 
know how deep a wound thou hast struck into the very dearest lifo 
of the truth for which thou wouldst yet at any moment thyself freely 
suffer and die I’ 

‘ What,’ said Julia, ‘ could have moved him to such madness 7* 

‘ With him,* replied Probus, ‘ it was a deed of piety and genuine 
zeal for God; he saw it in the light of an act god-like and god-direct- 
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ed. Coiild you read bis heart, you would find it calm and serene in 
the consciousness of a great duty greatly performed. It is very pos¬ 
sible be may.have felt himself to be but an instrument in the band of 
a higher power, to whom he gives all the glory and the praise. There 
are many like him, lady, both among Christians and Pagans. The 
sybils impose not so much upon ptl^s as upon themselves. They 
who give forth the responses.of the oracle, oft-times believe that they 
are in very truth full of the god, and speak not their own thoughts, 
but^be inspirations of him whose priests they are. To themselves 
more than to others are they impostors. The conceit of the peculiar 
favor of God or of the gods, in return for extraordinary devotion, is a 
weakness that besets our nature wherever it is found. An apostle 
perhaps never believed in his inspiration more firmly than at times 
does Macer, and othere among us like him. But this inward solitary 
persuasion we know is nothing, however it may carry away captive 
the undiscrirainating multitude.' 

* Hence, Probus, then I suppose the need of some outward act of 
an extraordinary nature to show the inspiration real.' 

* Yes,' he replied. ‘ No assertion of divine impulses or revelations 
can avail to persuade us of their reality, except supported and con¬ 
firmed by miracle. That, and that only, proves the present God. 
Christ would have died without followers had he exhibited to thd 
world only his character and his truth, even though he had claimed, 
and claimed truly, a descent from and communion with the Deity. 
Men Would have said, ‘ This is an old and common story. We see 
every day and every where those who affect divine aid. No act is so 
easy as to deceive one's self. If you propose a spiritual moral system 
and claim for it a divine anthority, show your authority by a divine 
work, a work impossible to man, and we will then admit your claims. 
But your own inward convictions alone, sincere as they may be and 
possibly founded in truth, pass with us for nothing. Raise one that 
was dead to life, and we will believe you when you reveal to us the 
spiritual world and the life to come.' 

* I think,' said Julia, ‘ such would be the process in my own mind. 
There seems the same natural and necessary connection here be¬ 
tween spiritual truths and outward acts, as between the forms 
of letters or the sound of words, and ideas. We receive the 
most subtle of Plato's reasonings through words — those mira¬ 
cles of material/help — which address themselves to the eye or 
car. So we receive the truths of Jesus through the eye wit¬ 
nessing his works, the ear hearing the voice fVom Heaven. 
But. we ^yander from Macer, iU' whom, from what you have told 
us and Piso has known, we both feel deeply interested. Can he 
not be drawn away from these fancies which possess him 1 'T is 
a pity we should lose so strong an advocate, to some minds so 
resistless, nor only that, but suffer injWy from his extravagance.' 

‘ It is our purpose,' I replied, ‘to visit him to try what effect earnest 
remonstrance and appeal may have.. Soon as I shall return from my 
promised and now necessary visit to Marcus and Lucilia, I Bhal^t 10 t 
fiul. Probus, to request you to accompany me to his dwelling.' 

* Does he dwell far from us V asked Julia. 
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* His house, if house it may be called,' replied Probus, ‘ is in a 
narrow street, which runs just behind the shop of Demetrius, mid¬ 
way between the Capitol and the Quirinal. It is easily found by first 

M assing the shop and then doscendiug quick to the left — the street 
anus, our friend Isaac’s street, tuv Ing off at the same point to the 
right. At Macer’s, shoe^ 1 \ .)ur feet ever be drawn that way, you 
would see how and in wn u crowded space the poor live in Rome.’ 

‘ Has he then a family, as your words seem to imply 1’ 

‘ He has; and one more lovely dwells not within the walls of 
Rome. In his wife and elder children, as I have informed Piso, wo 
shall find warm and eloquent advocates on our side. They tremble 
for their husband and father, whom they reverence and love, know¬ 
ing his impetuosity, his fearlessness and his zeal. Many an assault 
has he already brought upon himself, and is destined I fear to draw 
down many more and heavier.* 

‘ Heaven shield them all from harm,* said Julia. ‘Are they known 
to Demetrius 1 His is a benevolent heart, and he would rejoice to 
do them a service. No one is better known too or respected 
than the Roman Demetrius: his name merely would be a pro¬ 
tection * 

‘ It was from Macer,* replied Probus, ‘ that Demetrius first heard 
the truth which now holds him captive. Their near neighborhood 
brought them often together. Demetrius was impressed by the ardor 
and evident sincerity so visible in the conversation and manners of 
Macer; and Macer was drawn toward Demetrius by the cast of 
melancholy — that sober, thoughtful air — that separates him so from 
his mercurial brother, and indeed from all. He wished he were a 
Christian. And by happy accidents being thrown together — or 
rather drawn by some secret bond of attraction — he in no long time 
had the happiness to see him one. From the hand of Felix he re¬ 
ceived the waters of baptism.* 

‘ What you have said. Probus, gives me great pleasure. I am not 
only now sure that Macer and his little tribe have a friend at hand, 
but the knowledge that such a mind as that of Demetrius has been 
wrought upon by Macer, has served to raise him in my esteem and 
respect. He can be no common man, and surely no madman.’ 

‘ The world ever loves to charge those as mad,* said Probus, ‘ who 
in devotion to a great cause exceed its cold standard of moderation. 
Singular, that excess in virtue should incur this reproach, while ex¬ 
cess in vice is held but as a weakness of our nature !* 

We were here interrupted by Milo, who came to conduct us to tho 
supper room; and there our friendly talk was prolonged far into tho 
evening. 

When I next write I shall have somewhat to say of Marcus Lu- 
cilia and the little Gallus. How noble and generous in the queen, 
her magnificent gift ! When summer comes round again I shall not 
fail, together with Julia, to see you there. How many recollections 
will come thronging upon me when I shall again find myself in the 
court of the Elephant sitting where I once sat so often and listened 
to the voice of Longinus. May you see there many happy years. 
Farewell. 
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Nothing could exceed the sensation caused in Rome by the voice 
heard at the dedication, and among the adherents of the popular 
faith, by the unlucky omens of the day and of the sacrifice. My of¬ 
fice at that time called me often to the capital, and the palace of 
Aurelian, and threw me frequently into his company and that of 
Livia. My presence was little heeded by the emperor, who, of a bold 
and manly temper, spoke out wiiii little reserve and with no disguise 
or fear, whatever sentiments possessed him. From such opportuni¬ 
ties and from communications of Menestheus, the secretary of Aure¬ 
lian, little took place at the palace which came not to my knowledge. 
The morning succeeding the dedication I had come to the city bring¬ 
ing a packet from the queen to the empress Livia. While I waited 
in the common reception room of the palace, I took from a case 
standing there, a roll and read. As I read, I presently was roused 
by the sound of Aurelian’s voice. It was as if engaged in earnest 
conversation. He soon entered the apai tment accompanied by the 
priest of the new temple. 

‘ There is something/ he said as he drew near, ‘ in this combina¬ 
tion of unlucky signs that might appal a stouter spirit than mine. 
This too, after a munificence toward not one only but all the temples, 
never I am sure surpassed. Every god has been propitiated by gifts 
and appropriate rites. How can all this be interpreted other than 
most darkly — other than as a general hostility — and a discourage¬ 
ment from an enterprise upon which I would found my glory. This has 
come most unlooked for. I confess myself perplexed. I have openly 
proclaimed my purpose — the word has gone abroad and travelled by 
this to the court of Persia itself, that with all Rome at my back I am 
once more to tempt the deserts of the East.’ 

He here suddenly paused, being reminded by Fronto of my 
presence. 

‘ Ah, it matters nothe said ; * this is but Nichomachiis, the good 
servant of the Queen of Palmyra. I hope,’ he said turning to me, 
* that the queen is well and the young Faustula ]’ 

‘ They are well/ I replied. 

‘How agree with her these cooler airs of the westt These 
are not the breezes of Arabia, that come to-day from the moun¬ 
tains.’ 

‘She heeds them little/ I replied ; ‘ her thoughts are engrossed by 
heavier cares.* 

, ‘ They must be fewer now than ever.’ 

‘ They are fewer, but they are heavier and weigh upon her life 
more than the whole East once did. The remembrance of a single 
great disaster weighs as a heavier burden than the successful man¬ 
agement of an empire.’ 

‘ True, Nichomachus, that is over true.’ Then without further 
regarding me he went on with his conversation with Fronto. 

‘ I cannot,’ he said, ‘ now go back ; and to go forward may bo pre¬ 
sumptuous.’ 

‘ I cannot but believe, great emperor,’ said Fronto, ‘ that J 
have it in my power to resolve your doubts, and set your mind at 
ease/ 
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‘ Rest not then/ said Aurelian with impatience — ‘ but say on/ 

‘ You sought the gods and read the omens with but one prayer and 
thought. And you have construed them as all bearing upon one 
point and having one significancy — because you have looked in no 
other direction. 1 believe they bear upon a different point, and that 
when you look behind and before, you will be of the same judg¬ 
ment.’ 

‘ Whither tends all this V 

* To this — that the omens of the day bear not upon yout* eastern 
expedition, but upon the new religion ! You are warned as the great 
high priest, by these signs in heaven and on earth — not against this 
projected expedition, which is an act of piety, if a warlike expedition 
ever may be termed so — but against this accursed superstition which 
is working its way into the empire and threatening the extermination 
and overthrow of the very altars on which you laid your costly of¬ 
ferings. What concern can the divinities feel in the array of an army 
compared with that which must agitate thejr sacred breasts as they 
behold their altars cast down or forsaken, their names profaned, 
their very being denied, their worshippers drawn from them to the 
secret midnight orgies of a tribe of Atheists, whose aim is anarchy 
in the state and in religion; owning neither king on earth nor king 
in heaven — every man to be his own priest — every man his own 
master! Is not this the likeliest reading of the omens V 

‘ I confess, Fronto,’ the emperor replied, the cloud upon his brow 
clearing away as he spoke, * that what you say possesses likelihood. 
I believe ! have interpreted according to my fears. It is as you say; 
the East only has been in my thoughts. .It cannot in reason be 
thought to be this enterprise, which as you have said is an act of piety, 
all Rome would judge it so — against which the heavens have 
thus arrayed themselves. Fronto! Fronto ! I am another man! 
Slave,’ cried he aloud to one of the menials as he passed, ‘let Muca- 
por be instantly summoned. Let there be no delay. Now can my 
affairs be set on with something more'of speed. When the gods 
smile mountains sink to mole-hills. A divine energy runs in the cur¬ 
rent of the blood and lends more than mortal force to the arm and the 
will.’ 

As he spoke, never did so malignant a joy light up the human 
countenance as was to bo seen in the face of Fronto. 

* And what then,’ he hastily put iii as the emperor paused, ‘ what 
shall be done with these profane wretches 1’ 

* The Christians ! They must be seen to. I will consider. Now, 
Fronto, shall I fill to the brim the cup of human glory. Now shall 
Rome by me vindicate her lost honor and wipe off the foulest stain 
that since the time of Romulus has darkened her annals.’ 

‘ You will do yourself and the empire immortal honor. If danger 
over threatened the very existence of the state, it is now from the 
secret machinations of this god-denying tribe.’ 

‘I spake of the East and of Valerian, Fronto. Syria is now 
Rome’s. Palmyra, that mushroom of a day, is level wuth the ground. 
Her life is out. She will be hereafter known but by the fame of her 
past greatness, of her matchless queen, and the glory of the victories 
/that crowned Xhe arms of Aurelian. What now remains but Persia 1* 
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' The ChrUtians/ said the priest, shortly and bitterly. 

* You are right, Fronto; the omens are not to be read otherwise. 
It is against ^em they point. It shall be maturely weighed what 
shall be done. When Persia is swept from the field and Ctesiphon 
lies as low as Palmyra, then will 1 restore die honor of the gods, and 
let who will dare to worship other than as 1 shall ordain! Whoerer 
worships them not, or other than them, shall die.’ 

' In ^at spoke the chief minbter of religion — the representative 
of the gods. The piety of Aurelian is in the mouths of men not less 
than his glory. The city resounds with the praise of him who has en* 
ricbed the temples, erected new ones, made new provision for the 
priesthood, and fed the poor. This is the best greatness. Posterity 
will rather honor and remember him who saved them their faith, than 
bim who gained a Persian victory. The victory for Religion too is 
to be had without cost, without a step taken from the palace g^ate, or 
fiom the side of her who is alike Aurelian’s and the empire’s boast’ 

* Nay, nay, Fronto, you are over-zealous. This eastern purpose 
admits not of delay. Hormisdas is new in his power. The people 
are restless and divided. The present is the moment of success. It 
cannot bear delay. To-morrow, could it be so, would I start for 
Thrace. The heavens are propitious. They frown no longer.’ 

‘ The likeliest way methinks,’ replied the priest, * to insure Success 
and the continued favor of the gods in that which they do not forbid, 
were first to fulfil their commands in what they have enjoined.’ 

‘ That, Fronto, cannot be denied. It is of weight. But where of 
two commands both seem alike urgent, and both cannot be done at 
once, whether we will or not, we must choose, and in choosing we 
may err.’ 

* To an impartial, pious mind, O emperor, the god of thy worship 
never shone more clear in the heavens than shines his will in the ter¬ 
rific signs of yesterday. Forgive thy servant, but drawn as thou art 
by the image of fresh laurels of victory to be bound about thy brow, 
of the rich spoils of Persia, of its mighty monarch at thy chariot 
wheels, and the long line of a new triumph sweeping through the 
gates and the great heart of the capital — and thou art blind to the 
will of the gods, though writ in the dread convulsions of the elements 
and the unerring language of the slaughtered victims.’ 

‘Both may be done — both, Fronto. I blame not your zeal. 
Your freedom pleases me. Religion is thus, I know, in good hands. 
But both I say may be done. The care of the empire in this its other 
part may be left to thee and Varus, with full powers to see that the 
state in the matter of its faith receives no harm. Your knowledge in 
this, if not your zeal, is more than mine. While I meet the enemies 
of Rome abroad, you shall be my other self and gain other victories 
at home.’ 

‘ Little, I fear, Aurelian, could be done even by me and Varus 
leagued, with full delegated powers, opposed as we should be by 
Tacitus and the senate and the best half of Rome. None but an arm 
omnipotent as thine can crush this mischief. 1 see thou knowest not 
how deep it has struck nor how wide it has spread. The very foun¬ 
dations of the throne and the empire are underuiitied. The poison 
of Christian atheism has infected the whole mind of the people, not 
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ODly throughout Rome, but Italy, Gaul, Africa, and Asia. And for 
this we have to thank whom % Whom but ourselves ? Ever since 
Hadrian — otherwise a patriot king — built his imageless temples, 
in imitation of this barren and lifeless worship; ever since the weak 
Alexander and his superstitious mother filled the imperial palace 
with their statues of Christ, with preachers and teachers of his reli¬ 
gion ; ever since the Philips openly and without shame professed his 
faith; ever, I say, since these great examples have been before the 
world, has the ancient religion declined its head, and the new stalked 
proudly by. Let not Aurelian’s name bo added to this fatal list. 
Let him first secure the honor of the gods — then, and not till then, 
seek his own.’ 

‘ You urge with warmth, Fronto, and with reason too. Your wprds 
are not wasted ; they have fallen where they shall be deeply pon¬ 
dered. In the mean time I will wait for the judgment of the augurs 
and haruspices; and as the colleges report, will hold myself bound 
so to act.’ 

So they conversed, and then passed on. I was at that time but 
little conversant with the religious condition of the empire. I knew 
but little of the character of the prevailing faith and the Pagan 
priesthood; and I knew less of the new religion as it was termed. 
But the instincts of my heart were from the gods, and they were all 
for humanity. 1 loved man, whoever he was and of whatever name 
or faith ; and I sickened at cruelties perpetrated against him both in 
war and by the bloody spirit of superstition. I burned with indigna* 
tion therefore as I listened to the cold-blooded arguings of the bigot¬ 
ed priest, and wept to see how artfully he could warp aside the better 
nature of Aurelian, and pour his own venom into veins that had else 
run with human blood, at least not the poisoned current of tigers, 
wolves, and serpents of every name and nature most vile. My hope 
was, that away from his prompter, and the first purpose of Aurelian 
would return and have its way. 


ENERGY. 

Thv Boil whose rank luxuriance yields 
But thistles, thorns, and weeds, 

May smile, with yellow Ceres crowned, 
Snoiild Culture sow the seeds: 

But’t were a waste of tune and toil 
To till the Lybian sands; 

Here Art and Culture both despair, 

And Prudence holds her hands. 

And thus it is with Mind ; her force 
And energy misused 
In follies, or for purposes 
More mischievous abused. 

By friendly counsel, armed with truth. 
May be directed right; 

But where’t is barren all, and waste, 
The case is hopeless quite. 
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Osceola’s soliloquy. 

He stood beside the unmarbled mound 
That held the ashes of his sire, 

And gazed upon the sacred ground, 

With lip compressed and eye of fire: 

The moon shone wildly on the scene, 
Glancing the forest boughs between; 

And floated on the mournful gale 
The spirit-sighs that nightly wail 
By chieftains graves, with mimic moan, 

Now of the screech-owl’s earthless tone, 
Now of the note, long, lone, and shrill, 
Caught from the dismal whip-poor-will. 

. The pilgrim chieftain raised his eye 
Slowly from the ancestral grave, 

And spoke— the stream that murmured by 
Mingling the music of its wave 
With his soft tones, as thus he sung, 

Of hopes to which his spirit clung, 

Of what his nation was, before 
The white man sought their happy shore; 
How proud, how powerful then — and how 
Helpless and almost hopeless, now. 

‘The spirits of the Dead arc near! 

At Osceola’s call they come; 

Now in the breezes low and drear 
Their spirit-whisperings I hear, 

Mourning their fallen home; 

Well may they mourn; I mourn with them 
The breaking of the parent stem 
Of that proud vine from which, when young, 
And in its beauty green, they sprung; 

Well may they mourn; themselves were free 
As yon unfettered stream, that runs 
Joy oils toward the summer sea, 

While we, their undegenerate sons, 

Like that same stream, when from its breast 
Struggling the icy bands to shake, 

And murm’nng in its wild unrest, 

We chafe the chains we cannot break. 

‘Yet will we strive; the sons of sires 
Who once were sovereigns in the land. 
Once more around their council fires 
Shall gather their unconquered band; 

Once more shall ring our battle cry 
O’er hill and valley, wild and high; 

Again th’ unburiea hatchet gleam, 

By forest-wilds and mountain stream ; 

Till they beneath whose tyrant sway 
Our race is hast’ning to decay. 

O’er the once bright, now broken chain 
Of peace, shall mourn, and mourn in vain. 

* Tis true the chiefs whose forms were wont 
To lower in the red battle’s front. 

The old men, whose prophetic voice 
Made every warrior’s heart rejoice. 

The sage, the seer, are vanished all 
From mstive board and council hall; 

We miss them in our hunting haunts. 

We miss them in the martial dance, 

And, pilgrims to their resting spot, 

We call them, but they answer not. 
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Yet Osceola lives, and those 
Who answer to his battle>cry, 

Though few to combat countless foes, 
Are ready with their chief to die. 

‘ They call me * savage’ — I am so; 

My tears were never taught to flow 
For common griefs — ana he who sees' 
His nation^ like their forest trees, 
Thinning and falling, one by one, 

Till each proud patriarch is gon^ 

And those who linger to the last, 
Stripped by oppression’s winter blast, 
Without a witnessed tear to show 
The secret workings of his wo. 

May well look on with stoic eye. 

To see his country’s foemen die. 

* They say an equal war I wage 
With women, and with helpless age. 

And infants on their mother’s knees: 

It is not so; trophies like these 

I do not seek — 1 do not shun; 

I reck not of them, lost or won i 
Mv voice as soon could stop the blaze 
When kindled on the prairie plain. 

As soon control the flasn that plays 
Around the tow’ring temple’s vane, 

As stay the hand of my brave mcm 
When, echoing far through vale anci glen. 
O’er forest wild and barren hill, 

They hear the war-cry loud and shrill. 

* If in the wor-cr^ of our race 
The name of Mercy has no place. 

It has been blotted thence by those 
To whom, by birthright, we are foes; 
Through our once happy hunting-grounds 
Daily the laborer’s axe resounds. 

And the destroying woodman roves 
Heedless amid our council groves; 

But ’neath the rod of Manitou 
The red man scruples not to bow: 

We saw in this his ruling hand. 

And yielded to disgrace and toil, 

As strangers in our Other’s land. 

And aliens on our native soil. 

‘This did we bear, and would have boras ; 

We gave up ail, with tearless eye, 
Clainung th.e pittance in return 
Beside our fathers’ graves to moura — 
Beside our fathers graves to die! 

Our restless conquerors willed not thus; 

Unsated with the soil they’ve won. 
They sey a better home for us 
Lies far toward the setting sun; 

A land in whose green hunting-grounds 
Unscared by man, the game abounds. 

And where, they say, is ample room 
For us our empire to resume. 

It may not be; how bright, how fair 
That distant land, it matters not; 

Our fathers’ spirits are not there, 

Nor there their sacred burial-spot. 

No! we have sworn upon their graves. 
Their list’ning spirits lingering nigh. 
That ere the Mississippi’s waves 
Divide us from them, ws will die! 
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But in the east yon purple ray 
Betokens the return of day, 

And Osceola’s chosen men 
Await him in the secret glen ; 

Perhaps ere night, pale phantom band! 
He joins you in the spirit-land, 

For ere the setting of the sun, 

A battle must be Tost and won!’ 

He said — but on his stoic face 
His heart’s emotions left no trace; 
Hope, hatred, pride, revenge, despair. 
Were his, but made no impress there. 
One last, long, silent look he gave 
Toward his sire’s rude forest grave, 
Then with a swift but noiseless tread, 
He left the dwelling of the dead. 

A»bm, (y. r..; isaru 


MAJOR DART: A SKETCH. 


* later magnoa ecce Major,* 


I ]>o love people who cannot keep even their faults to themselves, 
but in an hour’s acquaintance will make such a display of their weak 
points, ^bat you never forget them. Such an one was Major Dart. I 
saw him one day, and shall wear his impression for my whole life. 

‘ Now I do hope Major Dart will come, if every body else stays 
away,’ said my blooming friend, Alice Somers, as she drew the flow¬ 
ers on the centre-table more under the light of the astral, and looked 
round with complacency on the finished preparations for an evening 
party. Just then the door bell rang, and a note and a port-folio were 
brought in. 

* Major Dan’s man, ma’am.’ 

Poor Alice exclaimed, ‘ too bad — too bad’ — for the note ran 
thus: 

* Major Dan presents his compliments to Mrs. and Miss Somers, 
and expresses his deep regret that he shall be deprived of the plea¬ 
sure of looking in upon their brilliant circle this evening. He has 
just had the ill fonune to recollect a previous engagement, and could 
forswear his memory for playing him true this once. He takes the 
liberty to send a few drawings of his protege, Leslie, which may 
furnish entenainment for some of Miss Somers’ young friends. Ma¬ 
jor D. will do himself the honor to call upon Mni. Somers’ stranger 
guests to-morrow morning.’ 

* Is n’t it provoking, mother 1 1 wanted the girls should see him. 

He is such a character.' The company now began to assemble, and 
amidst the various introductions to which, as strangers, Anna Clair 
and myself were subjected, 1 thought no more of Major Dart for the 
whole of a very pleasant evening. 

The next morning brought its round of engagements. We had 
but one day left to see all the remaining show-places of wide-spread 
Washington, where ‘ hurryings to and fro’ weary the curious stran¬ 
ger into the belief that he must have seen much more than he has. 

VOL.ZII. 8 
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Who but an Englishman does not believe bo is doing something, 
when he is driving at full speed from Congress burial ground to 
Georgetown, or toiling up steps, and opening and shutting all the 
doors in the capitol, to make the most of an hour ] 

When we returned to dinner, the squarest; stiffest, smoothest of 
cards, in the blackest and most perfect of letters, told us that' Major 
Dart, U. S. A.,* had done his duty. 

And more than his duty, it seemed ; for as Alice was again taking 
up her lamentation, Mrs. Somers interrupted it. ‘ Major Dart called 
a second time, and spent half an hour with me. He probably either 
expected you would return, or he was sufficiently entertained with 
Florence Gray, and my other morning visitors. On learning that you 
had gone to the rooms of the War Department, he begged, if the 
ladies were interested in Indian portraits and relics, they would do 
him the honor to look at his small collection. He believed even 
Miss Alice and I had never visited him, though we were his neigh¬ 
bors. After scouring the prairies, and soaring into raptures over the 
free Indian life, till the young ladies looked satiated, and rose to go, 
he spoke of a present of dried buffalo tongue he bad just received, and 
offered to share it with me ; but he immediately retracted, and said 
he would rather reserve it for our visit. So I have promised for you 
that we will all go, and at four o*clock ; so come to dinner, that 
we may be ready.’ 

* Major Dart and buffalo tongue ! — too much for one day.* 

‘ Like the old woman’s cherry-pie and letter from David, Alice.* 

Our party looked larger than we had supposed, when it stood ready 
to move. There was Mrs. Somers, Miss Elsa, a stiff maiden cousin, 
spending the day, whom we took because Alice knew the Major 
would not waste a thought on her to court her; Frank Somers, a 
bright boy of nine, full of the Major’s museum, and we three fair 
damsels, who, Alice averred, would form, to the gallant Major’s eye, 
the centre and main group, of which the rest would be but the frame 
work. Our escort, cousin David, looked at his watch as he shut the 
hall door, for it seemed as if it must be later. 

* We shall not have much time for the pictures or Major Dart,* 
said Mrs. Somers. ‘ Now, Alice, do be decorous, and do not make 
Ann and Jane laugh in the poor Major’s face. You know he recol- ' 
lects you, Anna, as an acquaintance eight years ago. Be recognised 
gratefully, my dear; he is accustomed to civil treatment. And, Jane, 
mind you do not stare at his lame foot or broken nose. Those are 
his two great mortifications.’ ‘ Yes, he has a broken limb and a lame 
nose, that you must not see. Somebody quarrelled with him once; 
(I do not see how it could happen, he is always so polite,) and with 
a blow from a cane marred his countenance in that fashion, and by 
way of righting the matter, he stood up in a duel and took a ball through 
bis knee. But just listen to cousin Elsa. She is congratulating 
herself on having worn her new black 8atin,just what she would have 
chosen if she had known we were going. She must have designs on 
the Major. Here we are at the door.* 

A smart-looking negro appeared, to receive us, and the inner door, 
which was immediately thrown open by a pale, half-way genteel boy 
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of twelve years, disclosed the Major standing in state behind a 
chair. He was a short, thick man, of more than fifty, with fierce look 
ing light hair, erect above his temples, and as nearly meeting over his 
crown as an impulse on both sides could carry iu Huge red whis¬ 
kers did what they could to befriend a bronzed, and seamed, and bat¬ 
tered face, but the mutilation of a large acquiline nose was not a 
defect that could be veiled : his pale blue eyes rolled round furiously, 
to make amends for all, by a look of extreme animation. 

* You do me too much honor, Mrs. Somers,* said the figure, advan¬ 
cing as far as it could, and retain the support of the chair, for the 
cane was thrown under the table. * Welcome, fair ladies. A ba¬ 
chelor's welcome, my merry LadyAlice. Can it be possible that I see 
my lovely little playmate in the majestic Miss Anna Clair ] Time is 
too partial; he does not so beautify me,' passing his hand over his 
forehead, as if to smooth incipient wrinkles, and managing with the 
same movement to draw the locks closer over the bald spot. ‘ I am 
enraptured to make your acquaintance. Miss Ashton. This is too 
much honor for a poor lonely man. How I regret that I have no * 
lady to welcome you! Kind Miss Alice 1 if you would only persuade 
some fair friend to take compassion on the bachelor! Ah 1 you are 
looking at my flowers. You should have that bouquet. Miss Alice, but 
my especial favorite, Florence Gray, sent it to me not an hour ago. 
You have seen Florence, Miss Anna 1 She is our city belle, and 
very pretty 1 am bound to think her, for she is always kind to me. 
My plants are really hardly worth looking at. I prize them, because 
they are nearly all fairy favors ; they come to me mysteriously, and I 
can only find out whence, and their errand, by applying to my Flora's 
dictionary. But you must each have a flower. Tom, my scissors 
from the drawer. Let me introduce Master Willis, my little friend 
and protege. A lad of some genius, Mrs. Somers.’ 

The novel decorations of the parlor now attracted my whole atten¬ 
tion. The walls were hung with embroidered buflalo skins, and 
rare furs, and decorated with elk horns and hoofs, bows and arrows, 
beautifully carved clubs, pipes, and cups, plumes, and feather robes 
and coronets, gay moccasins, and game bags, and cabinets of coins 
and minerals, arranged with much taste and skill. Beaded belts and 
pouches, and long shining black locks, which had been victor's 
trophies, and strings of rattling bears' teeth, were festooned around 
several large and beautiful paintings, and I was completely absorbed, 
when mignonette and a rose-bud thrust under my nose recalled me 
to the gallant Major. 

‘ Rather savage decorations, but I am half a savage. My life has 
been spent among the red men, and I could gladly return to them, 
were it not for you oharmers, whom we may not carry into the wilds. 
Tom, thank you for that port-folio — the smallest one — but you may 
give me both.' 

‘ Pardon me, but I will do myself the honor to show you some 
sketches of my own, of scenes in which I have been engaged. This 
is an actual likeness of my favorite horse, Flash-o'-Lightning. I 
valued him from having taken him myself on the prairie. He was 
stolen from me,, but I took my revenge in their own Indian fashion. 
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See this burning village — and the fury depicted on the faces of the 
braves. I bear the marks of it yet, but 1 live to bask in the light of 
sunny eyes to-day.’ 

' Did they scalp you, Sir asked little Frank, with his innocent 
and admiring eyes upturned. 

‘ But I was intending to show you some drawings that are really 
worth looking at j very perfect little things, done in water colors. 
By the way, if the same labor and skill had been exerted in oils, my 
protege would have been immortal, instead of depending upon my 
poor patronage. Poor Wentworth! he has been three years absent, 
taking sketches for me from actual groups. 1 do love the bold atti¬ 
tudes of these indomitable lords of the wilds. But, ladies, we are getting 
too barbarous. Let us return to more civilized life. What will suit 
your tastes best! I have some fine European views. I can speak 
for their correctness, from actual observation. Tom, my good lad, 
that red port-folio. A new and valuable set of Spanish mountain 
sketches, just received from my promising young friend. Lieutenant 
Lesler, author of ‘ Peak Peerings,* of which work, by the way, I may 
say 1 stood sponsor. 

* Those are French and Italian architectural prints. I can answer 
for their correctness, from examination. Ha, ha! I criticized so se¬ 
verely the tower you see there, that the grotesque statues have been 
taken down, the cross elevated, and they have begun to build out a 
little projection here, to hide the defect. If you could have seen how 
strangely the workmen looked, suspended in baskets from that im¬ 
mense height. 

‘ There is a drawing I should like your opinion upon — an emblem¬ 
atic design of my own—where is it, Tomi Oh ! I recollect that it 
is lying on the table in Congress Library. The artists who met there 
yesterday, borrowed it, and they talk of doing me the honor of trans¬ 
ferring my device to an empty pannel. Beautiful heads those! I 
have seen many of the admired originals. But have not we had 
enough of pictures ] Could I not persuade one of you ladies to try 
my new German piano 1 No ] Then I must do myself the honor 
to touch the keys, that you may judge of the sound. *That air is better 
on the flute. I'om, the flute in the ebony case. Is n’t that sweet 1 
but finer still on my musical glasses. You may smile, ladies, but I 
actually retain all the enthusiasm that was felt for that simple musical 
instrument when it was first exhibited.’ 

The soft, sad sounds floated over our heads, and I turned my back 
on the thick thumbs, that with needlessly flourished circles were 
bringing them out, to enjoy something so heavenly, but the Major 
thought proper to add a voice hardly seraph-like enough to harmonize. 
I could not but express my admiration, for the instrument was new 
to me. I was met by an offer to impart all his skill to me, if I would 
only stay a week. He would even send to Baltimore for an instru¬ 
ment for me, as his was the only one in the city. 

‘ It is too solemn for me often. Give me my violin, Tom, or rather 
my double flageolet. I will do myself the honor to breathe through 
it one little air that may revive us. My good Tom, just give me my 
pet little French flageolet now, in that upper drawer of my desk, that 
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the ladies may see the difference. 1 do myself and it too much honor* 
my dear ladies.’ 

He was interrupted by the entrance of the negro with refresh¬ 
ments— cakes, wine, buffalo tongue, which was duly wondered over, 
and admired. The swart negro entered again, and whispered to his 
master. ‘ Ah! just in time, John — very fortunate. Ladies, I have 
just received a present of champagne from my friend Col. Gorkin. 
Produce it, John, and the ladies will drink his health.’ 

The shadows of a November evening had been for some time 
gathering about us, and except that the grate cast a red glow over 
the wall, and revealed the wildness of antler, and hoof, and shaggy 
bear skin, we should have been in darkness. We were taking our 
leave, as John entered with lights. 

‘Oh ! John, my cat— my good Tom, find my cat I’ exclaimed Ma¬ 
jor Dart. ‘ I must show Conrad to the ladies. He is a splendid crea¬ 
ture — a present from the ambassador at Constantinople. I mortally 
offended Commodore Downes, of the fngate that brought Conrad 
over, by refusing to part with him.’ But the noble Maltese did not 
love ladies, and scorned a bribe of buffalo*tongue; he scratched 
Frank, and in esc^ing from him, sprang upon Miss Elsa. She was 
in convulsions. * Take off the spiteful beast!’ she screamed. ‘ There! 
see how his great claws are fraying my satin! 1 never could abide 
a cat.’ 

* But you might make believe you could,’ whispered Alice. 

The polite Major looked horror-stricken, and if we had thought it 
time to go before, we surely did now. 

We had hardly risen from the tea-table, when Major Dart appeared 
once more, bearing, as a farewell gift to Anna and me, two carefully 
wrapped little parcels. ‘ Ladies,’ he said, ‘ will you not just walk to 
the door, and lo<)k at Billy Button 1 He is a great favorite here, and 
if you could be induced to stay and honor him, I should be so happy 
to ride with you to-morrow morning.’ ‘ Oh ! Major Dart,’ said Alice, 
‘Billy Button has upset his reputation. No young lady in the city 
will ride him, rince he threw Marion Burke over his head.’ 

‘ Ah! dear Miss Alice, I could explain all that to your satisfaction. 
Billy never would throw you or any body whom he liked. He is a 
pony of discretion. But just look at him, ladies.’ To the door we 
went, to see by the lamp-light a diminutive roan, with a white mane. 
‘Beautiful creature ! but where is the Major 1 I surely thought he 
was listening.' ‘ Holding up by a chair in the parlor, watching for 
our exclamations. It is too cold. Let us go in.’ 

‘ It is really a beautiful animal. Major Dart, and I should like a trot 
over the long bridge to-morrow.’ ‘ Miss Alice, Miss Anna, I must 
exculpate Billy, for he is my favorite, though I have other horses that 
axe safe, and that you might like better; all at your service, ladies. 
Now what shall I bid upon your stay ] Would not a horse-back party 
to Mount Vernon, and a fresh cedar branch from the tomb of tombs, be 
some inducement? Miss Jane, you look like the soul of patriotism. 
But Miss Alice, Miss Anna, let me tell you, Billy Button is in great 
demand. I have a quire of beautiful pink and blue notes, asking the 
loan of Billy Button, and it is getting troublesome to him to be so 
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popular; so I did not desire to condemn his one vigorous effort for 
more freedom. 

* But what have you there, Miss Jane 1 Shells 1 How could I for¬ 
get to ask you to look at my little collection 1 Apropos, I saw yester¬ 
day a beautiful specimen of shell work. Not that 1 admire that arti¬ 
ficial arrangement of shells, but this is fine of its kind. Master Frank, 
will you speak to my man John 1 John, take my compliments to 
Miss Margaret Hill, and request the loan of a box I was admiring 
there yesterday. Be careful, John. She values it very highly, but I 
think she will not refuse me. Stay, John, I will mount Billy Button, 
for I have an engagement. Sorry to leave you, ladies. Heart-bro¬ 
ken that we cannot make Washington more pleasant to you. Oh ! 
Miss Anna, and you Miss Jane, remember me, if my little gift pros¬ 
pers. Mrs. Somers, help the young ladies, if you can.' And he 
bowed and shuffled his way out. A few moments after, the shell box 
was brought in, and we admired it as much as it deserved, and did 
not forget to notice the main point, that Major Dart would not have 
had overlooked, that the admired Miss Margaret Hill yielded her 
treasures at his slightest wish. Our keepsakes proved nothing more 
than little withered bulbs, though they were doubtless from Major 
Dart's horticultural friends in Holland. Mine never made an effort 
to grow, and Anna Clair says, in a letter some six months afterward, 
* Oh ! Jane, what flattering words Major Dart used ! — and to me par¬ 
ticularly, as Alice and you admitted. But 

‘ Hopes that were angels in ihcir birth 
Have perished young, like things of earth.’ 

My flower proved to be a Narcissus. The giver must have died be¬ 
fore this of self-ad oration.' 


A REPLY 


TO LINES ADDRESSED ‘TO THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OAK BY THE WAYSIDE.’* 

The time of singing birds hath come, of blossoms, and of leaves, 

Of the robin on the green-wood branch, the swallow ’neatb the eaves; 
The violets by the founioin side, their fragrant odors pour, 

And the old elms wave their feathery crests, as lightly as of yore; 

The unchained streamlets o’er the hills are leaping bright and free, 

And the rush of many a river soundeth onward to the sea ; 

Here, where thy winds, my early home! breathe coolly o’er my brow, 
Rest 1 once more beneath the oak, and its o’ershadowing bough. 

Mirth and the bounding footstep had left the revel hall, 

And harp, and song, and nnging cup, the nightly festival; 

And quenched on its deserted hearth, was many a household fire, 

And sunlight from mine eastern hills, burned liigh on dome and spire ; 
The voices of my kindred came whispering to ray heart. 

And the echoes of mine ancient graves seemed to call me to depart; 
Thou, where thou standest wayside oak, fresh garlanded by spring, 
Wert, with thy giant outspread arms, me onward beckoning. 

I joy to 6nd thy gnarl^ limbs in scattered foliage gay; 

Thou ’rl hale, old tree! and vigorous — still green, ’mid thy decay 1 
I glory in thy strength, which stiU deheth bolt and storm, 

But 1 mourn that here, in loneliness, uprears thine aged form. 
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When from thy forest parent bough, some wild wind sweeping by, 

Bade thee shoot forth, strike root, and toss thy branches to the sky, 
Whispered it that the severed one for home afar would yearn, 

But, like the bird of paradise, might never more return 7 

Weary within the palaces and halls of CTandeur, lies 
The heart which to Ambition itfcelf doth sacrifice; 

True, Care doth weave the web o’er all!— it spreadelh wide and far, 

O’er the lowly peasant in his dell, the conqueror on his car; 

Yet none, not e’en the sternest soul, its griefs alone would bear, 

But the sorrows of the mighty, what kindred soul may share 7 
O sweetly wells the desert fount beneath the palm tree hid. 

While lone and lofty mid the sands, uprears the pyramid. 

Praised be the philanthropic heart, that throbs to aid its kind — 

Praised be the open hand, outspread a brother’s wounds to bind ; 

Honor to hint, whose franchised mind achieveth him a lot, 

Beyond the drcumscribed domain which bounds his father’s cot: 

O ! save me from that fate — to live * unblessing, and unknown,’ 

And shield me from that loftiness, which dwells alone— alone! 

Jmm, 1858. Ione. 


THE ATLANTINES: A ROMANCE OF ASfERICA. 

ar JOHN SALT, BtQ., AUTHOR OP ‘ANNALS OP THE PARISH,’'LAURIB TODD,’BTC. 


INSCRIBED TO PHILIP HONE, ESH., NEW-YORK, AND MY OTHER AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


The brightest tints of many a glowing gleam 
Appeared to me in your wild sylvan land; 

For that I beckon to a sleepless dream 
The sprites that wait on the poetic wand. 
Methoiight I there could, without fancy, trace 
The old memorials of a perish’d race, 

The former fathers of the firm and bland ; 

And there the grave of some great overthrow. 
Whose moulder’d epitaph still seem’d to tell 
Of men who slumber with their arts below. 
Like Egypt’s sires that with oblivion dwell. 

To these, when sleep at midnight wing’d away. 
Pale memory pointed with her lunar ray, 

And bade me thus to you the phatasma display. 
Grteuock, 1837. _ 


PREFACE. 

It is not, however, so ijiuch the domiciliation of the incidents of 
this romance, nor the remembrance of much kindness, that induces 
me to wish it may be published in America, and become honored there 
with some degree of favor, a^. because it affords me an opportunity 
to direct attention to a subjet^t^ Inpre important than any theme of 
poetry, and which I have long darned worthy of the gravest con¬ 
sideration. - • i - 

Many , years ago, in a conv^satiou with n^y old friend. President 
West, of the Royal Academy, be mentioned interesting circum¬ 
stance connected with the Independence of th^ United States, which 
I will here r^eat. 

Mr. Jacob Duchey was celebrated throughout the whole of the 
British provinces in America, as a most pathetic and persuasive 
preacher. The publicity of his character in the world was, however, 
chiefly owing to a letter which he addressed to Washington, soon 
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after the appointment of that chief to the command of the army. The 
purport of this letter was, to persuade the general to go over to the 
British cause. It was carried to him by a Mrs. Ferguson, a daughter 
of one Dr. Graham, a Scottish physician in Philadelphia. Washing¬ 
ton at that time lay at Valley Forge, and this lady, on the pretext of 
paying him a visit, as they were previously acquainted, went to the 
camp. The general received her in his tent, with much respect,/or 
he greatly admired the masculine vigor of her mind. 

When she had delivered the letter, he read it attentively, and rising 
from his seat, walked backward and forward upward of an hour, 
without speaking. He appeared to be much agitated during the 
greatest part of the time ; but at length, having decided with himself, 
he stopped, and addressed her in nearly the following words : 

‘Mada'm, I have always esteemed your character and endowments : 
and I am fully sensible of the noble principles by which you are ac¬ 
tuated on this occasion; nor has any man in the whole continent 
more confidence in the integrity of his friend, than I have in the 
honor of Mr. Duchey. But I am here entrusted by the people of 
America with sovereign authority. They have placed their lives 
and fortunes at my disposal, believing me to be an honest man. 
Were I therefore to desert their cause, and consign them again to 
the British, what would bo the consequence 1 To myself perpetual 
infamy, and to them endless calamity. The seeds of everlasting di¬ 
vision are sown between the two countries. And, were the British 
again to become our masters, they would have to maintain their do¬ 
minion by force, and would after all retain us in subjection only as 
they would hold their bayonets to our breasts. No, madam; the 
proposal of Mr. Duchey, though conceived with the best intention, is 
not framed in wisdom. America and England must be separate 
states; but they may have common interests, for they are but one 
PEOPLE. It will therefore be the object of my life and ambition, to 
establish the independence of America in the first place; and in the 
second, to arrange such a community of interests between the two 
nations, as shall indemnify them for the calamities which they now 
suffer, and form a new era in the history of nations.* 

This declaration made on me a lasting impression. I well re¬ 
member when on the first occasion I landed at New-York, the kind 
of convulsive emotion with which I heard, on every side, that the pa¬ 
rent language of the country was English. It affected me with a kind 
of painful surprise, although I well knew I was to hear no other; and 
from that evening, the words of Washington took enfeoffment of my 
mind. Often and often did I think in America of what ways the no¬ 
tion of the general could be reduced into the form of a compact, and 
I think so still; but I am too little of a politician to say how the desi¬ 
deratum may be attained. Nevertheless, one of the objects of the pub¬ 
lication is, to suggest the consideration of the measure to the benevo- 
ent and the enlightened. To what influence, indeed, might not the 
great free nations aspire, over ‘ the nations not so blest,’ were they 
bound together by a fellowship such as the ' Emancipator op the 
West* contemplated I j. o. 

Yltk March, 183a 
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THE ATLANTINE8. 


BOOK 1. 

Land of the firm and calm, land of my choice! 
With wither’d heart, life's winter drear around, 

I chitienng cliurnie ol thee an olden song : 

Land ot the firm and calm, home of my young, 
Where once 1 dreamed to build a storied pile 
Of benefits to man — Ins of thouglit! 

It too hath vanibh'd, like my other dreame. 

Tome, w'ithsilence at the midnight hour, 

When but the stars and 1 to fancy seem 
Of all the world awake, thy woodlands wild 
Loom like a halo-lram’d apocaly} se, 

And many a vision ot things ])a--6 d away 
Assume the part that dreams perform in sleep. 

The time-built trees, the labyrinths of woods, 

And the lone holiness that dwells therein, 

Dilate my spirit with sublimity. 

As when 1 first felt, on the shoreless sea. 

The viewless presence t.f ihe Infinite. 

Oft when the fitful whisp’ring summer breeze 
Rustled the foliaje as in wantonness, 

1 paus'd to listen, as alone I stray’d. 

Thinking of ocean and the starry night, 

When the calm moon, high in the blue serene, 
Survey’d below the hoary-headed w’oves, 

Like old men murm’nng prayers of miseries. 

As if ill expeclaiion lhai the heavens 
Would alier destiny for iheir imploring. 

But not in summer, when the kindly gale 
Fann’d with delight, I only lov’d to roam 
The wildering wilderness of ancient woods: 

For in the turbulence of crash and storm. 

Oft have I stood, enraptured with amaze, 

To hear the migliiy anthems of the boughs, 

And se-e, with inmghngs of poetic thought, 

The glorious light’mngs pierce the vaulting leaves, 
Showering a momentary day around. 

Strewing the earth as ’i were with radiant plumes, 
Snatch'd by black demons from the angels’ wings. 

Yet though at times, when winter ruled the year, 
And fear, the bedlamite, with arms outspread, 

Rode on the mane of the unbridled blast, 

Allured by dismal pleasure, 1 have sought 
The top of some steep height, more diu I love 
To mark the openings of the balmy bud 
In the soft air, when gracious spring reveal’d 
Her emerald lints, bright upon every bough; 

For then 1 saw divine Benevolence 
Wreathe with the genial spirit of the day 
The green assurances of plenty stor’d, 

And invitations to the thralls of care 
To seek asylums where a man may scorn 
The burly beadles of the feudal world. 


Bnt every season in the sylvan wild 

Hath some peculiar solaoe of its own 

To soothe the troubled mind ; and thus though spring 

Seem’d joyous as the hopeful heart of youth. 

It was not only with her promises 

That 1 in lone sequester’d walks was pleas’d. 

The fragrant greetings of the opening flower 
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Inspir’d still happier themes, for then the birds, 
Th«>uah hut at intervals too lon^, sinp gay, 

Till solitude grows social, and the nils, 

Which noisy prattle in llie vernal prime, 

Like boisi’rous children glad with lioliday. 

Pour their pure waters shrmkingly along, 

As holy maidens, young and modestly, 

Whisper responses at their conhrmaiion. 

But thou, O autumn ! gorgeous, glorious queen! 

To thee admiring homage most 1 paid, 

Deeming that earth might then in splendor vie 
With Heaven at eve. Bright sunset of the year! 

All then seem’d llame, and all the forest then 
An uncinisurning conllagralion blaz’d. 

In 8U(di a sccni', wlicn the still bowery glade 
Was all around full of strange mystic light, 

As if, amidst the darkness oF the shade, 

Th’ aurora of the iiorihern morning shone, 

Arak^ a young Alluntine, musing, said : 

*How holy is this calm magnificence 
Of mountain, lake, and wood ! The ceaseless roar 
Of the hoarse cataract, by distance soften’d, 

Seems ns llic soothing lull of Natu^e’e voice. 

Here 1 will pause, till old Oruoko comes, 

Nor on the siiujile wot shippers intrude. 

Who still with him refuse the Christian faith, 

And midst those scenes of solemn loneliness, 

With aimless riles and inelfectual prayers. 

Adore tlie phantasies our nations serv’d. 

TUI blest Anlonio from the ocean came.’ 

This Arak said, what time, like crested Mars, 
Renowned iSir Godfrey shook Jerusalem ; 

And as he spoke, abruptly from the bowers, 

Orooko came, o pensive, aged man. 

‘And who,’ cried he, ‘an thou, who in these shades 
Presum’st, in that apostate’s garb, to steal?’ 

‘Dost thou not know me?’ sigh’d the vestur’d youth, 
As if in doubt such strangeness were but feign’d. 

‘What, Arak ! is it thee?’ Arak advanc’d, 

But ih’ old mail, recoiling, said in tears : 

* Nay, no eiubraee I — thou hast the gods forsaken, 
And 1, their priest, must never more again 
Receive thee to these arms, n jr ever raise 
My hands above thee to implore their blessing. 

O ye unknown, dread and beneficent ! 

Pardon these tears, forgive my w’eak old heart, 

That w ulil extenuate this young man’s sin ! 

But Arak, if in penitence ihoucom’st, 

I’ll bathe thy forehead with mosijoyous tears.’ 

Arak look’d seriously, and sadly said, 

As if Ins heart were written with contrition, 

‘ J bring a message to you from the king.’ 

Oro'iko sigh’d, and musingly aw'hilc 

Paus’d ere he spoke, and then said, as in sorrow : 

‘What would he now with me? Oh! he might spare 

The little remnanll have left of life 

To the deserted worship of the gods — 

Our fathers’gocl3. The ever-bounieous powers, 

V\ ho never on our blest contented tribes 

Sent civil discord, till that fatal hour 

W’hen on our coast the baleful stranger came, \ 

Like something ominous cast from inc Seal’ 

Sad arak heard him as a son attends 
The amilesb babble of his sire insane : 
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* Alas! Orooko, you will not discern 

The good, the blessing, in Antonio given.’ 

But with a firmer, though a sadder voice, 

The solemn old man in compassion said : 

* Beneath the boughs of these far-spreading bowers 
We happy dwelt, and with the morning light 

Our hymn, as cheerful as the thankful buds’. 

Rose to the Powers that bless’d us; all the day 
The active chase gave energy to health. 

And when at night, our frugal meal despatch’d, 

We stretch’d ourselves secure on Nature’s lap, 

And fear’d no danger in the form of man. 

For we had nothing then that could be stol’n! 

Spirit of Nature ! did my tongue say nothing ? 

Yes, we had happiness, the bosom’s gem, 

But the wave’s outcast has purloin’d them all!* 

‘He has enrich’d with better,’ said the youth, 
‘Taught us to rai^^e our homes and shtltering sheda. 
The woes with which the God avenges guilt, 

And the great promise of another life. 

The glorious morning after death’s dark night; 

But the king summons you— obey the king.’ 

Orooko musingly replied; 

•Icannot aid him in his new designs; 

My heart grows cold whene’er by chance afar 
My wand’ring eyes see through the opening woods 
This rising town, and dread presages come 
That mighty deities, whose tnrones of fire 
Deep in the hollow of the mountains glow, 

Will burst abroad, and hurl in Hoods of Hame 
The mad apostates and their homes away. 

But what can Yamos now require of me ? 

Oh ! he was once the sunbeam of my soul. 

And surely did prolific Nature ne’er 
A being fashion in the form of man. 

So good, so kind, so modest, and so brave. 

Melninks I could have pardon’d nil the tribes, 

Had they rais’d altars to adore that youth; 

For they had hut adored in him 

The embodied excellence of all that lives.’ 

Arat compassionately heard him speak. 

And said with reverence mingling with his sorrow, 
‘The queen of late, drooping, forgoes his love, 

And he desires that with your speediest skill 
You would restore to him her wonted fondness.’ 


The old man sigh’d, and then, relenting, said : 
‘Though she too is apostate, I will go; 

Lead on. I’ll follow : never but to take 
Some gentle essence of appeasing herbs. 

To quiet sorrow or exiiuguish pain, 

Shall e’er my feet toward Atlantis tend.’ 

Meanwhile the king fraternal kindness felt 
For strange Antonio, whose inspiring power 
Awoke the slumliering genius of the latid, 

And thus his gratitude and hope express’d : 


‘Thrice have the trees renew’d and shed their leaves, 
And the fourth fruit hangs blushing on thebougii, 
Since thou, Atttonio, child of Provuleuce, 

WasUon our shore cast from the mystic waves. 

To bless our wilds and regions undivulg’d. 

How rich in knowledge hast thou made us all! 

Yes, aalhe new moon out of darkness born. 

Thou cheer’st our spirits with the blest reflex 
Of that eternal light, which o’er thy world 
Sheds i/8 bright mid>day beams. In all this time, 
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With rndiant wisdom ever blessing us, 

Thou hast thyself remain’d alone unblest/ 

Antonh saddened as he spoke, and said, 
jLike one ihat humbly with conintion grieves : 

Moat gracious Yaiiibs ! in what I have done, 

1 have m the effects a rich reward. 

Yes, in the honors which the good unborn 
Will pay my name, 1 do a me^ foretaste. 

The time will come, when from the eastern world, 
With swan-iike pomp, some daring mariner 
Will this way steer, to whom these scenes unknown, 
Of inland seas and f()resis infinite, 

Shall be reveaPd. When that blest dove shall find 
The arts of Kurope and the Christian faith, 

My name will bhine in bright eijuality 
With that of Abraham or Cadmus, liiey 
Who in the olden time taught mankind truth.’ 

Benignant Vamos gently took his hand, 

And, more with reverence than with friendship, spoke 
* But wherefore wilt tliou not be one of us 7 
Our nations will to thy posterity 
Give higher honors tlian to all our kings. 

I pray thee, friend,or rather should 1 say, 

Creative genius of this woodland world, 

Consent to what I pray for — fair Morh 
Has long the influence of thy virtues felt; 

Felt as the flower that feels the solar beam. 

You seem perplext! — why are you thus disturb’d T 


Antonio wiped away a rueful tear. 

And answer’d with a lowly contrite voice: 

*My heart is glowitig full of graiiinde; 

But in the fosi’ring of your iniani state, 

I have abundant blessing. Did 1 yield 
To soft endearments, my ennobling aims 
Might sink abortive, propagating wo.’ 

*Thou hast, Antonio, yet but precept given; 
Give us example, loo, that we may see, 

By thy bright practice, how to guide ourselves. 
The rights of lathers, husbands, sons, and men, 
Thou hast to us prescrib’d, take now a wife, 

And thereby show us we example need.’ 

The glozing spirit of the eastern clime 
Enter’d Antonio, yet his conscious heart 
Could not but mouin. as thus he did mislead : 
‘There is a beauty, Sir, in principles 
Which men who most in theory revere, 

Cannot transpose into their way of life. 

1 have denied myself connubial love, 

Lest 1 slioiild not in practice well conform 
To those blest prmciples 1 try to teach.’ 


Yamos, with awe, such as of old with which 
The votive pilgrim at Dodona’s shrine 
Heard the responses of the oracle, 

Said as a worMiupper, and then withdrew, 

‘I own the god-like grandeur of iliy thought, 
And do thee homage; but while thus you scorn 
A conscious, fallen, fearful, erring man, 

Such virtue makes you glorious and divine.’ 


Antonio stood as one convicted stands, 

And weeping briny bitterness, exclaim’d ; 
*How black and horrible methinks I seem, 
Beside the lustre of ihy purer mind I 
Thou dost sustain me, Yamos, in thy love, 

As the new moon in its embrace of brightneaa 
Holds in its arms the dark and rayleaa old.’ 
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Meanwhile to Idda from Antonio went 
The noble Varnos, pensive to have fail’d, 

And thus he tried her waywardness to soothe: 
'Alas, dear Idda! wherefore shun’st thou me? 
The lime was once, that I was all to thee ; 

The blossom breatliing to the noontide sun 
Its bosom’s fragrance, never was more true 
To it than thou to me; but thou art chang’d, 

Ah me, how changed! looking askance on me 
As on some hateful reptile that you fear’d.’ 

Moved by his sadness, conscious of a sin. 

She answer’d, shudd’ring as with penitence : 

* 1 know not, Yainos, why 1 should be thus; 

I would to thee be what 1 was before, 

But some foul vapor doth my brain infect, 

And stain the wonted substance of my thoughts.’ 

Yamos replied: ‘ Since good Antonio 
Hath not been potent to turn back again 
Thy wander’d love, but ever still the more 
This woful change works with increas’d dislike, 

I have sent Arak to the old Orooko, 

To bring him wiih his hcalthlul simples here, 
That we may try their power.’ Idda exclaim’d : 
'Leave where he lives that petulenl old man! 
What would he here, but fret, as he was wont, 
Against Antonio, and w-ith greeting eyes 
Make still more irksome my unhappy heartT 

Griev’d Yamos said, almost bewailingly: 

'Does he, too, Idda, grow unloved of thee? 

Once that old man to thee was as a god’ — 

* But is he not Antonio’s enemy?’ 

Cried the alarmed queen, ‘and may he not 
Come but to harm, and wither with dismayT 

Perturbed Yamos said, as if t’ appease 
Some dread, begotten of an ailing fancy : 

‘He has refus’d to take the Cnristian faith, 

Yet there’s no enmity in his kind nature; 

I’d think as soon Antonio bad and false. 

As 1 could think the father would molest.' 


* But wherefore bring him here?’ the queen inquir’d : 

* Art thou not ill at ease?’ the king replied; 

' Fair Mora droops, and all our med’eines fail. 

Alas, poor Mora, solitary still, 

With hopeless wishes she must ever pine: 

Antonio has rejected her.’ ‘Rejected!’ 

The startled Idda, in amazement, cried : 

‘He will not marry !’ sigh’d the youthful king; 

'On his great purpose constantly intent, 

He’ll never join his fate to womankind; 

I wish him happy who’s my people blest.' 


‘But he rejected her, and will not marry ?* 

With glad Jtning earnestness the queen inquired; 

And Y^amos answer’d : ‘ Why delights that you? 

My dearest Idda, my once gentle Idda, 

Why should the tidings such strange pleasure prove?* 


‘Oh, not to love him, were almost to sin 
A sin as great as loving over much 1’ 

/Ah! my fit comes!’ the kindling fddacried 
* Over my head some dire unholy thing 
Sits fell and hungry, feeding on my brain! 

I would I were not what I am, or could 
Again the virtue of thy love return.’ 

Then from hia fond embrace she hurst away, 

Aa if his arms were flames that clasp’d with wo. 
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A Grammar op the Greek Language, for the ube op Schools and Colleges. 

By Charles Anthon, LL.D. In one volume, pp. 284. New-York: Harper and 

Brothers. 

In the last number of this Magazine, we called the attention of the public to an 
edition of Caisar’s Commentaries, by this accomplished scholar, and we now hail with 
equal pleasure the appearance of a Greek grammar, worthy in every respect of the 
source whence it emanates. Our limits would not permit us to review a work of the 
depth and calibre of the one before us, were it otherwise in our power. It must suf¬ 
fice, therefore, that we record our opinions of the volume, with such brief mention of 
our reasons for maintaining them, as may comport with our time and space. The 
utility of such a work is unquestionable. No Greek grammar has heretofore existed, 
at all adequate to the wants of the early students in that most copious, and at the samo 
time most delicately correct, of languages; the preliminary works, such as the Eton 
and Westminster grammars, being bald and meagre in many parts of vital import¬ 
ance, and needlessly diffuse in others of far less consequence; while those of a more 
advanced character, such as Matthias’, particularly, in two octavo volumes, are loo 
extended in their plan, and loo deep in their acumen, for mere beginners. It would 
not perhaps be too much to sny, that this grammar is at the same lime simpler than 
any yet in existence, even of the most compressed, and more coriectly learned than 
the most voluminous. Beyond all question, it is the best Greek grammar we have 
ever met, and we believe it to be the best ever published; for while it is eminently 
easy of comprehension, clear in its arrangement, and happy in its illustration, it 
contains every thing needful for the attainment of the glorious language to which it 
is the key, even in its higliest brandies. We have not, as we have said, the time to 
go fully into its points of difference from, and superiority to, other grammars; but to 
come at the matter shortly, its greatest merit is to be found, not in any great degree 
of originality — for the subject has been already so fully treated as to leave little room 
for new discoveries—but in that lu^idus that clear arrangement, and easy expo¬ 
sition of the subject, which is indeed the all in all, in the severe and ill-appreciated art 
of teaching. It consists, in short, in a new way of telling things, known for the 
most part before; but so jierfeci in its simplicity, no less than its fulness, is this new 
way, that we are convinced that by means of this Grammar, a boy may obtain a very . 
tolerable insight into the minutia of the Greek language, before, by the old method, he 
would have learned the formation of the tenses. From the first page to the last, this 
quality is apparent; and a person at all conversant with the subject, might arrive at 
the conclusion, which we have reached by a careful study of the greater part of tlie 
work, by merely reading the excellent remarks on the accents—(loo much neglected 
by far, as well as their more necessary adjunct, the prosodial quantities, in the general 
education of this country,) which, in the short space of a single page, contain all that 
can be said on the subject, within the comprehension of the learner; while the more 
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ample, though still brief, exercise under the same head, at the ‘275ih page, could not 
be improved, were it expanded to a volume. 

The first very decided improvement in arrangement which we find, is the giving 
the declensions of nouns and adjectives at full length, through all the three numbers; 
and especially in the separating of the nominative, accusative, and vocative dual, in¬ 
stead of the senseless mode of merely declining the singulars, and affixing, in sepa¬ 
rate columns, the last syllables of the dual and plural cases, without the smallest ex¬ 
planation, to the invariably bewildered learner, whether this new syllable is to be 
added to the termination, or substituted for any portion, of the singular cases. This 
to the writer is a small matter, but not so to the reader! We do not hesitate to say, 
that this apparently trivial change will save both pupil and tutor weeks, nay months, 
of labor and vexation in the difficult process of tuition. The remarks on the fonna- 
tion of the cases are admirably clear and logical. On coming to the adjectives, we 
arc even more struck, than in the nouns, by the excellency of the more ample method 
of declension ; while the remarks on their terminations, as connected with their mean¬ 
ings, strike us as being entirely new to a school grammar, and no less useful than 
original. In the rules for the formation of the degrees of comparison, an important 
step IS gained, by giving a series of plain and easy directions for the mutations ne¬ 
cessary to different contingencies in the positive form, instead of laying down one 
general rule fur all, which is false of aZ/, and iminedialcly cow/radteZer/ by a catalogue 
of exceptions, equal (if not greater) in number to the forms first stated. 

In the verbs, an excellence of the same character is observable throughout; 
although, par parenthese^ we doubt the propriety of altering the second person sin¬ 
gular of the present passive from rdirrij into the attic form rd^rret, even while we 
do not deny that it may be more critically correct. In the first place, the change 
makes it necessary for the learner to unlearn something, a process more difficult, 
always, than acquisition; and secondly, rdjrrct is not so obviously doducible from 
the old second singular roirrn, by contiaction and syncopation, ns the roimaai of the 
common dialect. The rules for the two arguments are beautifully clear— ages in ad¬ 
vance of other grammars ; and the remarks on the same, scarcely less easy of com¬ 
prehension, while yet so ample as to leave nothing more to be desired. The same 
observation applies, in a still higher degree, to the rules for, and remarks on, the for¬ 
mation of tenses, the mastering of which is the fixing the key-stone in the arch of ac¬ 
quiring the language. Those syllables for the alterations of quantity in the penultimate 
syllables of the first and second abrists, are esj>ecially clear; and the fact is the more 
remarkable, that in former works th^y have been very much encumbered and obscure. 

The observations on the force of the tenses, voices, and moods, are no less admirable 
than the foregoing. Almost the only thing we see to regret, in the whole volume, is 
that the admirable method of declining and conjugating at lengthy is not brought to 
bear — where we think it perhaps most needful— on the contrast verbs. It is true, 
that it would have added a few pages to the bulk of the work, but we think the ex¬ 
penditure of space and labor would have been amply compensated by the superior 
light it would have thrown upon the learner’s mind. Of the remainder of the Gram¬ 
mar, we have only time to say, that it fully equals ilie beginning, and that the short 
but lucid syntax deserves all the praise awarded to other portions, for perspicuity, and 
for a force of conviction, amounting nearly to mat liematical demonstration. In short, 
we know no mode by which we can more clearly illustrate the peculiar superiority 
of Anthon’s Greek Grammar, to all others, than by likening it to the effect of giving a 
problem of Euclid to a learner with the analytical demonstration — every step gained 
represented below the last, with brief algebraic signs, thereby flashing the result, 
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as it were instantaneously, upon his understanding, instead of forcing him to labor 
through the verbose full length rigmarole of the older method. 

The great problem in the art of leaching is, that the teacher should forget that be 
knows himself what he is teaching to others; should remember^ that what is clear as 
day to him, is all Cimmerian darkness to his pupil. This problem, long since proved, 
Professor Anthon has, in our opinion, been the first to put in practice; and in conse¬ 
quence his is, we may well believe, the best Greek Grammar extant. Of course, 
it will be at once adopted by every institution in this country, that entertains a 
wholesome dread of being charged with mean and narrow-minded jealousy; and we 
should be little astonished to learn that, like the classical JUexicon of the same author, 
it had become a class-book in the colleges of Europe. 


The Poetry op Travelling in the United States. By Caroline Gilman. With 

Additional Sketches, by a few Friends ; and a Week among Autographs, by Rev. S. 

Gilman. In one volume, pp. 430. New-Vork: Samuel Colman. 

With but little pretension, this book has very many agreeable qualities. It is 
light, lively, and entertaining; the lady-author having gone like a bee from flower to 
flower, and generally found a flower in almost every thing. Weshould except,however, 
the colloquy relative to stage ^ sea sickness,* which is unredeemed, and in bad taste. 
The thrice described scenes of the lady’s ‘ northern excursion’are invested with a 
new interest in her hands. The poetical portions, howbeit, for the most part, impress 
us less favorably than the prose, a specimen or two of which we subjoin. The an¬ 
nexed is a happy satire upon the ‘ all-is-barren’ species of English travellers in our 
borders: 

“When entering the steamer Victoria at Buffalo, I was startled by the question, ‘Are 
you going to Great Britain T It was ihe first time I had realized that I was about to 
be under a different government, and I felt a mighty working of that organ which 
makes captious travellers. We soon left the blue waters of Lake Erie, and entered on 
the Niagara river. Grand Island is twelve miles long, and is interesting from the fact 
of its having been selected as iliespjt where Major Noah, of New-York, projected the 
city of Ararat, as a rallyiug-poini fur the Jews. That plan failed, and it is now own^ 
by a company of Bostonians for saw mills, etc., and is likely to be an extensive and 
lucrative concern. A village is already rising there, with its church and school. 

“I observed a man noking and spitting on the ffuarter-deck of the steam-boat, and 
as I had not seen such a spectacle throughout my whole journey from the South, I 
asked who he was, and was told that he was an Englishman, the agent for the British 
Hotel. I was lost in astonishment, having taken all my views of such matters from 
Hall, Trollope, and Company. Of course 1 entered on my notes, in conspicuous cha¬ 
racters, that Englishmen smoke and spit, (a favorite word with English journalists.) 
As we entered Chippewa Creek, the first object that met my eyes was an English lady, 
knee deep in the water, her sleeves rolled up above her elbows, scrubbing a naked boy. 
My surprise was indescribable, and I entered on my noles (I never kept notes but for 
this occasion,) the singular manner in which English women perform their abluiions in 
open creeks. As we passed through another village, I observed on one sign ‘ Storeage,' on 
another, ‘ TravillcrsJ Is it possible, thought I, that these are countrymen of Johnson, 
and Sheridan d I immediately entered on my tablets, according to the sweeping cus¬ 
tom of foreign journalists, that the Canadian shop-keepers are ignorant of the most 
simple forms of orthography. Dinner was ready on our arrival, and, as the keeper of 
the Pavilion had boasted that there was nothing to eat or to see on the American side, 
I expected a great enlertainihenl; more particularly did 1 feel that I was in a nation 
renowned for civilization and silver forks. What was my renewed astonishment at 
finding at my plate a dirty steel fork ! I was almost induced to take out my tablets on 
the spot, and insert, that in the large hotels in British America silver forks ar© not used, 
and direct teachers to draw the shade, ineaiiing uncivilized, over that part of the world 
on school maps. 1 afterward discovered that about a third of the plates were provided 
with discolortxi washed metal, three-pronged forks; and 1 minut^ them at the first 
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British hotel I ever viaited, a third of the visiters can obtain imitation silver forks if they 
happen to sit at the right end of the table. 

“ It will be perceived that in detailing these things, I am departing from my usual habit 
of seeing the good and agreeable wherever it can be found. 1 have rather done it as a 
lesson to myself, to show how easy it is to describe isolated things as general; how 
easy it is, in travelling, to revel on a few defects, and slight the useful and fair; but 1 
have aot quite wasted my time in the paltry cavilling.” 

An old lady at Watertown, (Mass.,) lamented to our authoress the indifference to 
church-going that had been growing upon the community, and contrasted it with the 
spirit of the olden time: 

“Her grandmother had told her, that no distance or inclemency of weather had pre¬ 
vented her from going to meeting when a mrl; that mothers took their infants wnen 
but four weeks oul, and wrapping them in tneir arms, travelled through snow and sun¬ 
shine to the ordinances of religion. There were seats provided in the broad aisle for 
those w ho had babies, and they generally brought apparatus for feeding them. My in¬ 
formant was obliged to confess, however, one accident that occurred in this church 
nursery, which more fastidious modern tastes has avoided. A dog prowling about the 
pomngers of pap and fennel-seed in the broad aisle, came to a pitcher of milk, and 
ihmstliis head in. As if to punish this sacrilegious theft his head stuck there, and una¬ 
ble to relieve himself he ran from pew to pew with the pitcher attached to him, drawing 
away the attention of the congregation from theTthly and 8thly, with which they ought 
to have been edified.” ^ 

At the asylum for the insane, at Worcester, the writer was introduced to several 
very interesting individuals, one of whom appears to have been the incarnation of 
David Crockett: 

•* After a very courteous reception from one, who was told that we came from South 
Carolina, ha said, abruptly, ‘Have you felt any of my earthquakes there lately!’ 

“On one of the party replying in the negative, he frowned, and said: 

“ ‘I knew it. I have an enemy. Ice — ice! Why, I ordered one of my bast earth- 
q’lakes for your part of the country I It was to have ripped up the earth, and sent the 
Mississippi rushing into the Gulf of Mexico. Look here,’ he continued, pointing to a 
slight crack in the plastering, his arm stretched out with an air of importance, ' that ii 
one of my earthquakes. What do you think of that!’ ” 

A deserved reproof is forcibly conveyed, in the reflections upon the ruins of Mount 
Benedict, tha former residence of the Ursuline community, near Boston : 


“ Physical infirmity produces sadness, but moral obliquity, horror. I have seen in¬ 
stances where the love of the picturesqae has induced persons to erect seeming ruins in 
our young country, but there is no need of this artificial effort here. These blackened 
walls tell a story of deep and awful pathos. I walked on the broken terrace, where the 
sisters and their young pupils used to sit of a summer’s afternoon, while the traveller 
on the road l>elow paused a moment at the sight of their graceful forms as their dresses 
fl'juerwi in the wind ; 1 passed the wall over which the frightened creatures leaped at 
midnight by the light of their burning home; and I saw the rifled tomb, which the 
mob left empty, as it is now! On the few walls that are still standing, one may see 
mottoes and words indicative of the feelings of the portion of the community who 
destroyed them. It will hardly be believed that a couplet like the following is one of 
the least vulgar and blasphemous there: 

*The pricjitB f(o to hell, 

While the Yankees ring the bell.' 

“There are epithets connected with the names of some of the former inmates, whose 
grossness is enough to madden a sensitive mind. I scarcely know whether to wish the 
whole rum levelled and obliterated, to avoid the accusation it seems to speak to the 
mind of a stranger, or to let it stand as a solemn warning to the descendants of those 
P.lgnms who sought, on this very soil, 

* Freedom to worship God.’ ” 


The ‘ Notes of a Southern Excursion, in Virginia, Georgia, South Carolina, etc.,* 
are more novel and not less interesting than those of the North; but we have neither 
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time nor room to notice them in detail. ‘ Extracts from a Prirate Journal kept on a 
Tour from Charleston to New-York, by four Friends,’ (not Ctuakers,) and * A week 
•tnong Autographs,’ by the Rev. Mr. Gilman, close a volume which may be espe¬ 
cially commended, at this season of travel, as a most take-up-able book in a steam¬ 
boat or rail-road car. 


Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Politics. In twelve Discourses. By Rev. 

Orville Dewey. In one volume, pp. 300. New-York ; David Felt and Compa- 

KY, Stationers’ HaU. 

If this volume had reached our table at an earlier period of the month, we should 
have been sorely tempted to transfer at least an entire half of its contents to these pa¬ 
ges, that our readers might enjoy with us the excellent moral lessons that arc here 
laid down, and enforced with lucid argument and admirable eloquence. The moral 
laws of trade and contracts; the uses of labor, and the passion for a fortune; the moral 
limits of accumulation; the natural and artificial relations of society, and the moral 
evils to which American society is exposed; associations, social ambition, Avar, 
political morality, the blessing of freedom, and the place which education and reli¬ 
gion must have in the improvement of society; these themes — unusual, perhaps, but 
for no good reason, lo the pulpit — are the topics treated of, in the discourses before 
HS. Such space as we can, we devote to extracts, in place of any comments of our 
own. How nobly is the spirit of fashion, of selfish exclusion, rebuked in the an¬ 
nexed passage from our author’s remarks upon society: 

There is a certain distinction, then; there is a charmed circle, within which the so¬ 
cial exclusionist entrenches himself, and that circle is surrounded as with an electric 
chain, which sends quick and thrilling sensibility through every part. But touch an 
individual in that circle—but mention his name, and the man or the woman we are 
S[)euking of, feelsil instantly; attention is on the alert; the ear is opened to every word; 
there is the utmost desire to know, or to seem to know, the individual in question; — 
there is an eagerness to talk about him, a lively interest in ail that concerns him. Is he 
sick, or is he well ? — is he in ibis place, or in that place ? — the most ordinary circum¬ 
stances rise to great importance, the moment they are connected with him. But, now, 
do you speak of a person of that circle—be it of fashion, or birth, or wealth, or talent, 
or be it a circle composed of some or all of these; and suddenly the social exclusionist 
has passed through a total metamorphosis. He says not a wort/, perhaps: he settles 
the matter more briefly, and at less expense. His manner speaks. There is an abso¬ 
lute, an unspeakable indiflerence. He knows nothing about persons of ibal class, w ho, 
alas! have nothing in this world to make them interesting, hut their mind and hearL 
And if you speak of such one, he opens his eyes upon you, as if he scarcely comprehen¬ 
ded what part of the creation you are talking about. And wlien he is made, at length, 
to recognise a thing so unimportant, as the concerns of a fellow being, held to bo inferior, 
you find that he is included with a multitude of others, under the summary phrase 
of ‘ those po<iplc,’ or. ‘ that sort of people;’ and with such, you would find that he scarcely 
more acknowledged the tie of a common nature, than with the actually inferior beings 
of the animal ereation. 

“ This feeling of selfish and proud exclusion is confined to no one class. I wislr wa 
could say, that it is limited to any one grade of character. 1 wish we could say, that it 
did not infect the minds of rnany persons, otherwise, of great merit and worth. I wish 
we could say, that any one is exempt from it. Living, growing up, as we all have been, 
in a selfish world, educated, more or less, by worldly ma.\ims, we have none of us, 
perhaps, felt as we ought, the sacred claim of human nature — felt our minds thrill to 
Its touch, as to an electric chain —felt ourselves bound with the bands of holy human 
sympathy — felt that all human thought, desire, want, weakness hope, joy and grief^ 
were our own — ours to commune w'iih and to partake of. Few have felt this; for it is 
always the attribute of the holiest philanthropy, or of the loftiest geniu.s. Of the loftiest 
genius, I repeal; for I venture to say, that ail suck genius has ever been distinguished 
by its earnest sympathy and sacred interest in all human feeling. And why should wo 
not feel it ? The very ilog, that goes and lies down and dies upon the grave of his mas¬ 
ter, will almost draw a tear from us^ so near docs he approach to human aflection. And 
when the war-horse, that has carried his rider through many battles, bows his neck. 
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tnd thrills through his whole frame, at the approach and touch of that master’s hand, 
we feel something more than respect, towards the noble animal. Oh! sacred humani¬ 
ty I how art thou dishonored by thy children, when the merest appendage of thy condi- 
twn, the mere brute companion of thy fortunes, is more regarded than thou! 

What a picture does iiuman society present to us! If 1 were to represent the world 
m Tision, I should say that i see it, not as that interchange of hill and dale which now 
spreads around me, but as one trast mountain; and all the multitudes that cover it, are 
siruggbng to rise; and those who, in mv vision, seem to be above, instead of holding 
fr^ndly intercourse with those who are below, are endeavoring, all the while, to look 
over them, or building barriers and fences to keep them down ; and every lower grade 
is using the same treatment towards those who are beneath them, that they bitterly and 
scornfully complain of, in those who are above; all but the topmost circle, imitators as 
well as competitors, injuring as well as injured; and the topmost circle — with no more 
to gain, revelling or sleeping upon its perilous heights, or dizzy with its elevation — soon 
falls from its pinnacle of pride, giving place to others, who share in constant succession 
the same fate. Such is the miserable struggle of social ambition all the world over. 

Of equal beauty and force, are the concluding paragraphs of the discourse upon 
social ambition, illustrating the ingratitnde and folly of cherishing jealousies and 
heart-burnings, because of the worldly superiority of those around us: 

“Your neighbor is above you in the world’s esteem, perhaps — above you. it may 
in fact; but what are you 7 You are a man; you are a rational and religious Doing; you 
are an immortal creature. Ye^ a glad and glorious existence is yours; your eye ia 
opened to the lovely and majestic vision of nature; the paths of knowledge are around 
you, and they stretch onward to eternity; and most of ail, the glory of the infinite GhxL 
the alb perfect all-wise, and all-beautiful, is unfolded to you. W^hat now, comparra 
with this, IS a little worldly eclat % The treasures of infinity and of eternity are heaped 
upon thy labonng thought; can that thought be deeply occupied with questions of mor¬ 
tal prudence 1 It is aa if a man were enriched by some generous benefactor, almost be- 
vond measure, and should find nothing else to do, but to vex himself ana complaiB, 
because anoliter man was made a few thousands richer. 

Where, unrcasoiialde complainer! dost thou stand, and what is around thee? Th« 
world spreads before thee its sublime mysteries, where the thoughts of sages lose them¬ 
selves in wonder; the ocean lifts up its eternal anthems to thine ear; the golden sun 
lights thy path; the wide heavens stretch themselves above thee, and worlds rise upon 
worlds, and systems beyond systems, to infinity: and dost thou stand in the centre of 
all this, locomplain of thy lot and place? Pupil of that infinite leaching! minister at 
Nature’s great altar! child of heaven’s favor! ennobled being! redeemed creature! 
must thou pine in sullen and envious melancholy, amidst the plenitude of the whole 
ca’tation ? 

** ‘ But thy neighbor is above thee,’ thou sayest. What then ? What is that to thee? 
What, though the shout of millions rose around him? What is that, to the million- 
voiced nature that Clod has given thee 7 That shout dies away into the vacant air; it is 
not his: but thy nature — thy favored, sacred and glorious nature — is thine. It is the 
reality — to which praise is but a fleeting breath. Thou canst meditate the things, 
which applause but celebrates. In that thou art a man, thou art infinitely exalted 
above what anv man can be, in that he is praised. I had rather be the numblesC 
man in the world, than barely he thought greater than the greatest. The beggar is 
greater, as a man, than is the man, merely as a king. Not one of the crowds that listened 
lo the eloquence of Demosthenes and Cicero — not one who has bent with admiration 
over the panes of Homer or Shakspearc—not one who followed in the train of Caesar 
or of Napoleon, would part with the humblest power of thought, for all the fame that 
is echoing over the world and through the ages.” 

We cannot close our extracts, without presenting one passage from 'Moral Expo¬ 
sures of American Society,’ advocating a manly freedom in the expression of just 
opinions, howsoever unpopular they may chance to be: 

‘ What barrier is there against the universal despotism of public opinion in this country, 
but individual freedom? Who is to stand up against it here, but the possessor of that 
lofty independence? There is no king, no sultan, no noble, no privileged class; no¬ 
body else to stand against it. If you yield this point, if you are for ever making com¬ 
promises, if all men do this^ if the entire policy of private life here, is to escape opposi¬ 
tion and reproach, every thing will be swept beneath the popular wave. There will be 
DO individuality, no hardihooo, no high and stern resolve, no self-subsistence, no fearless 
dignity, no glonous manhood of mind, left among us. The holy heritage of our fathers* 
virtues will m trodden under fifot, by their unworthy children. They feared not te 
stand up againai kings and nobles, parliament and people. Better did they accouns 
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it, that their lonely bark should sweep the wide sea in freedom — happier were they, 
when their sail swelled to the storm of winter, than to be slaves in palaces of ease. 
Sweeter to their ear was the music of the gale, that shrieked in their broken cordage, 
than the voice at home that said ‘submit, and you shall have rest.* And when they 
reached this wild shore, and built theiraltar, and knelt upon the frozen snow and the flinty 
lock to worship, they built (hat altar to freedom, to individual freedom, to freedom of 
conscience and opinion; and their noble prayer wa^ that their children might be thus 
free. Let their eons remember the prayer of their extremity, and the great bequest 
which their magnanimity has left us. * * ♦ I know of but one thing safe in the 
universe, and that is truth. And I know of but one way to truth for an individual mind, 
and that is, unfettered thought. And I know but one path for the multitude to truth, 
and that is, thought, freely expressed. Make of truth itself an altar of slavery, and 
guard it about with a mysterious shrine; bind thought as a victim upon it; and let the 
passions of the prejudiced multitude minister fuel; and you sacrifice upon that accursed 
altar, the hopes of the world! 

“ Why is it. in fact, that the tone of morality in the high places of society, is so lax and 
complaisant, but for want of the independent and indignant rebuke of society? There 
is reproach enough poured upon the drunkenness, debauchery and dishonesty of the 
poor man. The good people who go to him can speak plainly — ay, very plainly, of hia 
evil ways. Why is it, then, that fashionable vice is able to hold up its head, and some¬ 
times to occupy the front ranks of society. It is because respectable persons, of hesita¬ 
ting and compromising virtue, keep it in countenance. It is because timid woman 
stretches out her hand to the man whom she knows to be the deadliest enemy of mo¬ 
rality and of her sex, while she turns a cold eye upon the victims he has ruined. It ia 
because there is nobody to speak plainly in cases like these. And do you think that. 
society is ever to be regenerated or purified under the influence of these unjust and pu¬ 
sillanimous compromises? I tell you never. So long as vice is suffered to be fashiona¬ 
ble and respectable—so long as men are bold to condemn it only when it is clothed in 
rag^ there will never be any radical improvement. Y’ou may multiply Temperance 
Societies, and Moral Reform Societies; you inay pile up statute books of laws against 
gambling and dishonesty; but so long as the timid homages of the fair and honored are 
paid to splendid iniquity, it will be all in vain. So long will it be felt, that the voice of 
the world is not against the sinner, but against the sinner’s garb. And so long, every 
weapon of association, and every battori of office, will be but a missile feather against 
the leviathan, that is wallowing in the low marshes and stagnant pools of society.” 

In the manner of these discourses, there is great literary merit and professional 
address. There is in all of them ares lecterpotenler — something that attracts, and 
that takes hold of the feelings. The writer seems to realize, that ‘ what is best ad¬ 
ministered is best,’ is a maxim as true of religious precept as of government. He 
is not of the class of holy swaggerers, or evangelical bullies, who have done so much 
harm to the cause of religion and morality, by their attempts to kick and cuff men 
into being Christians and good citizens; yet does he use ‘all plainness of speech,* in 
denunciation, although it may be tempered with tenderness and pathos in expostula¬ 
tion. We commend the volume to our readers, with but one regret, that humility of 
mat6riel in externals should have been coupled with such internal excellence. Tho 
book deserved fine white paper and good printing. 


Notes of the Western States: Containing Descriptive Sketches of their Soil, 

Chmate, Resources, and Scenery. By James Hall, author of ‘Border Tales,’ etc. 

In one volume, 12mo. pp. 304. Philadelphia: Harrison Hall. 

Beside being a very good poet. Judge Hall is an admirable prose writer. Moreover, 
he can handle the tomahawk and scalping-knife, like an Indian adept, as is well evinced 
in the preface to the volume before us, wherein a ‘North American’ reviewer is disposed 
of in that summary mode known as the ‘used up.’ Passing this, however— which is 
more than the reader of the book will do — we come to the work itself, which the multi¬ 
plicity of new publications during the month compels us to treat far more summarily 
than it deserves. Every thing of interest connected with the particular or general cha¬ 
racter of the western coimiry, is here set down. The great western plain; the rivers 
Ohio tnd Mississippi; the prairies, wet and dry, their general appearance, soils, 
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products, etc., and a theory of their formation; agricultural productions, public domain, 
western steam-boats, trade, commerce, etc., — these and topics incidental, are elabo¬ 
rately treated of, and in a style so felicitous as at once to command and fix the attention 
of the reader. A single paragraph, cnlled with doubt and misgiving from many similar 
passages, must serve our purpose for the present. It occurs in one of the best and 
most comprehensive descriptions of the character and general aspect of the great 
western prairies, that we have ever encountered. It depicts, as by the light of its glo¬ 
rious torch, a prairie on fire : 

The thick sward of the prairie presents a considerable mass of fuel, and offers a 
barrier to the progress of the flame, not easily surmounted. The fire advances slowly, 
and with power. The heat is intense. The flames often extend across a wide prairie, 
and advance in a long line. No sight can be more sublime, than to behold at night, a 
Biream of fire several miles in breadth, advancing across these plains, leaving behind it a 
black cloud of smoke, and throw'ing before it a vivid glare which lights up the whole 
landscape with the brilliancy of noonday. A roaring and cracking sound is heard like 
the rushing of a hurricane. The flame, which in general rises to the height of about 
twenty feel, is seen sinking, and darting upward in spires, precisely as the waves dash 
asramst each other, and as the spray flies up into the air; and the whole appearance is often 
that of a boiling and flaming sea, violently agitated. The progress of the fire is so slow, 
and the heal so great, that every combustible material in its course is consumed. The 
nx>t of the praine-grass alone, by some peculiar adaptation of nature, is spared ; for of 
• most other vegetables, not only is the stem destroyed, but the vital principle extin¬ 
guished. Wo to the farmer, whose ripe corn fields extend into the prairie, and who has 
carelessly suflered the tall grass to grow in contact with his fences! The whole labor 
of the year is swept away m a few hours. But such accidents are comparatively unfre¬ 
quent, as the preventive is simple, and easily applied. A narrow strip of bare ground 
prevents the fire from extending to the space beyond it A beaten road, of the width of 
a amgle wagon track, arrests its progress. The trending of the domestic animals 
around the inclosnree of the farmer affords often a sufiicieni protection, by destroying 
the fuel in their vicinity; and in other cases a few furrows are drawn round the field 
with the plough, or the wild grass is closely mowed down on the outside of the fence.” 

Let this single passage, fi-om a work full of such, send the reader to the publisharis 
table. 


TfTE Nosth American Review. Number C. July, 1838. pp. 272. Boston : Otis, 

Bboadxrs, and Company. New-York: G. and C. Carvill. 

A LONG life bas already been vouchsafed to the North American Review, and 
what is more, a praiseworthy and an honorable; and it bids fair to preserve the even 
tenor of its way through a succession of ' years behind the mountains,’ in the onward 
distance. Such, at any rate, let us hope will be the case; for, notwithstanding the 
charges which have sometimes been brought against it, of undue sectional feelings 
and prejudices, operating to bias its literary opinions, and warp its critical judg¬ 
ments, it bas been of greatest service to American literature, causing it in its infancy 
to be known more widely at home, and more diffused and respected abroad. 

The present number is a good one — beyond, as it seems to us, from a perusal ne¬ 
cessarily cursory, the average issues of the work. ‘Fifty Years of Ohio,’the first 
article, is a review of two works, from which much and important information is 
gleaned relative to the first settlement, gradual progress, and present condition, of 
this wonderful state; its territorial and state governments, rail-roads, canals, schools, 
common and collegiate, statistics, etc. ‘ The Poetical Works of Milton’ are next 
considered, by one who, looking back upon the noble poet in due perspective, has 
made us acquainted with his natural endowments, bis education, social position, and 
the relations which his character bears to his poetry. The notice of Carey’s ‘ Poli¬ 
tical Economy,’(loo heavy reading, with our thermometer at ninety and upward,) we 
have reserved for perusal when we can ‘ take things coolly.’ Considerable space is 
devoted, and worthily, to an admirable paper upon Anglo-Saxon Literature, embrn- 
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cing a sketch of the Anglo-Saxon race, and introducing to our notice several of their 
prominent authors, and their works, as Bcdwolf, Caedmon, Alfred, etc., together with 
' sundry beautiful and odd poetical fragments,odes, ballads, dialogues, scriptural trans¬ 
lations, etc. The following historical synopsis is something of the briefest, but it is 
clear and aU-embracing: 

•* It is oftentimes curious to consider the far off beginnings of great events, and to 
study the aspect of the cloud no bigger than one’s hand. The British peasant looked 
seaward from his harvest-field, and saw, with wondering eyes, the piratical schooner of 
a Saxon Viking, making for the mouth of the Thames. A few years — only a few 
years — afterward, while the same peasant, driven from his homestead north or west, 
still lives to tell the story to his grandchildren, another race lords it over the land, 
speaking a difi'erent language and living under different laws. This important event la 
his history is more important in the world’s history. Thus began the reign of the Sax¬ 
ons in England; and the downfall of one nation, and the rise of another, seem to us at 
this distance only the catastrophe of a stage-play. 

The Saxons came into England about the middle of the fifth century. They were 
pagans; they were a wild and warlike people; brave, rrioicing in sea-storms, ana beau¬ 
tiful in person, with blue eyes and long, flowing hair. Their warriors wore their shields 
suspended from their necks by chains. Their norsemen were armed with iron sledge¬ 
hammers. Their priests rode upon mares, and carried into the battle-field an image of 
the god Irminsula; in figure like an armed man; his helmet crested with a cock; in 
his rifi^t hand a banner, emblazoned with a red rose; a bear, carved upon his breast | 
and, hanging from his shoulders, a shield, on which was a lion in a field of flowers. 
Not two centuries elapsed before this whole people was converted to Cbrisiianity.” 

The reviewer approaches his subject with due reverence. ' It is difficult,’ says he, 
■with equal beauty and feeling: 

** It is difficult to comprehend fully the mind of a nation; even when that nation still 
lives, and we can visit it, and its present history, and the lives of men we know, help us 
to a comment on the written text. But here the dead alone speak. Voices, half un¬ 
derstood ; fragments of song, ending abruptly, as if the poet had sung no farther, but 
died with these last words upon his lips; homilies, preached to congregations that have 
been asleep for many centuries j lives of saints, who went to their reward, long before 
the world began to scoff at sainthood; and wonderful legends, once believed by men, 
and now, in this age of wise children, hardly credible enough for a nurse’s tale; nothing 
entire, nothing wholly understood, and no farther comment or illustration, than may 
be drawn from an isolated fact, found in an old chronicle, or perchance a rude illumina¬ 
tion in an old manuscript! Such is the literature we have now to consider. Such frag¬ 
ments, and mutilated remains, has the human mind left of itself, coming down throu^ 
the times of old, step by step, and every step a century. Old men and venerable ac¬ 
company us through the Past; and, pausing at the threshhold of the Present, they put 
into our hands, at parting, such written records of themselves, as they have. We should 
receive these things with reverence. We should respect old age.” 

* This leaf is it not blown about by the wind f 

Woo to it for its fate! 

Alas! it is old.’ 

We are not in error, ive think, in tracing the paternity of this article to a pen 
which has been made familiar to our readers— that of Prof. Longfellow, of Har¬ 
vard University, a fine poet, * a scholar ripe and good,’ and as a prose writer, second only 
toWisniNGTON la VINO. ‘M’Kcnney and Hall’s History of the North American In¬ 
dians’ forms the staple ofthe next article. The praise long since awarded in these pages 
Co the pictorial and literary merits of this excellent work, are more than confirmed by the 
reviewer. We are glad to learn that it is meeting with signal success in England. 

' Fashions in Dress,’ the next paper in order, is an entertaining and instructive essay, 
of which Mr. Brewster’s Lecture before the Portsmouth Lyceum, noticed some 
months since in this Magazine, forms the nucleus. We have next a review of the 
* Boylston Prize Addresses,’ by Oliver Wendell Holmes, who, beside being one 
of our first poets, has been successful in obtaining three of these prizes, in two suo- 
•cessive years—in the latter year, both that were offered — for his medical disserta¬ 
tions. A copious article, evincing great research, follows, treating mainly of the early 
Venetian voyages to, and discoveries in, the new world, in the latter part of the four- 
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teenLh century. ‘ The Romantic Poetry of Italy’ we take, by internal evidence, to be 
from the pen of our valued correspondent, G. W. Oheenk, Esq., American Consul at 
Rome. It is a sketch of Italian romance, brought down to our own times, and inclu¬ 
ding notices of authors most familiar to English readers. We need not add, that the 
review is happily executed. Beside the ‘articles’ proper, to which we have 
thus briefly alluded, there are some dozen shorter critical notices of minor works, 
and the usual quarterly list of new publications. 


Hiscsllawxoits PoiMs. By Jork H. Hewitt. In one volume, pp. 236. Baltimore: 

N. HicxMAir. 


A BBtEF and modest pre&ce introduces this pretty volume to the reader; and, as is 
usually the case, it foretells something worth reading, in the matter which it so unos¬ 
tentatiously heralds. Although the book reaches us at a late hour, we cannot omit to 
•ay, that we have derived great pleasure from its perusal, nor refrain from presenting 
one or two extracts, in justification of our favorable judgment. A large portion of 
the volume is occupied with anacreontic and sentimental stanzas, which have been 
set to music; and it is no more than just praise to say, that they are far superior to 
the great mass of productions, of a kindred stamp, in this country. We were sur¬ 
prised to find among them ‘ The Minstrel’s Return from the War,’ a song which has 
been upon millions of ruby lips in America. Passing these, however, we proceed to 
•elect a few passages from poems of a different description. The subjoined lines 
upon * Oblivion,’ are spirited and felicitous : 


Ihea«d ihe rolling muffled drum, 

And piercing fife, u lone I stray’d ; 
*ThuA, tbiu,’ thought 1, ‘ within the tomb, 
Shall fame’s undoing wreaths be laid!” 
Upon a monument I saw 

The hero’s glorious deeds retraced; 
Oblivion came — 1 read no more; 

Uis name, his deeds, were all effaced. 


I saw a bard, and o’er the lyre, 

His fingers swept, in thirst for fame; 
His soul was melting on each wire, 

His pen sent forth its tides of flame. 

I saw him write his epitaph, 

’Twas * dust to dust, and clay to clay 
Oblivion came— he waved his staff, 
And e’en that dust was swept awayi 


1 saw a monarch on his throne, 

A throne of skulls, imbrued in blood; 

An awful j^pleudor round him shone, 

As high he sat, ‘the great, the go^.’ 

I saw the veil of death unfurl’d 
Over his stern and stately brbw; 

Oblivion swept him from the world — 

Lo I where’s his name, his greatness now t 


1 saw the planets, moon and sun, 

Array’d in all their glorious light, 
Careering smoothly, brightly on, 

Pouring out lustre in tlicir flight. 
Oblivion came — Creation’s groan 

Was heard amid the crash of spheres ; 
Worlds upon worlds were overthrown, 

And Time himself summed up his years ! 


The German spirit of the ‘ Song of the Resurrection Man’ is not less remarkable 
than the vividness of its limning : 


We dig and we delve by the quivering light 
Of the cold and silent moon, 

While DO noise disturbs the reign of night 
Bat the clock that tells its noon; 

And the mattock’s sound 
Ob the frozen ground 
Keeps time to our voices’ tune. 


We know’t is the tender and comely form 
Of a maiden lov’d and young ; 

And we know that her heart was true and wanR» 
While spells on her proud lips hung. 

But we little mourn. 

For those charms were gone. 

When the dirge of the matd was sung. 


The charnel-house opens its heavy doors, 

And the bones of dead men shake ; 

But the clatter of teeth and skeleton jaws. 

Can never our labor break. 

On the new made beil 
Of the silent dead 
We will work ’till the morn awake! 

There arc several rhythmical blemishes 
ought to be looked to in a second edition, 
and fire, in fireside, and substituting * will ’ 


Now up with the beautiful sleeper, my boys! 

Lo! she seems to dream of bliss ; 

And her silent lips still tell the joys 
They gave in the living kiss. 

But we love her cold, 

In the death-shroud’s fold, 

I On a church-yard couch Like this! 

, and other evidences of carelessness, which 
Making two syllables of flower, lyrei 
for shall, occur to us, as worthy of mention. 
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A Popular Treatise on Medical Philosophy; or An Exposition of Q,uackebt 

AND Imposture IN Medicine. By Caleb Ticknob, M. D., Author of ‘The Philo¬ 
sophy of Living.’ In one volume, pp. 273. New-York: Harpmb and Brothers. 

This is the production of a man of sense and of feeling, both of which arc im¬ 
portant qualifications for such a work. The first entitles him to credit as an obserrcr 
of facts, and the second as a man that sympathizes with the sufferings brought upon 
the community by the prevalence of medical quackery. Wc are literally overwhelmed 
with empiricism, political, religious, medical, etc., and shall be greatly indebted to all 
those efforts of philosophic minds, that may have in them the effect to bring us 
back to sound, practical good sense. 

Dr. Ticknor presents us with a brief history of the healing art; a general view of 
the human body and its divisions ; the anatomy of the digestive organs, and their 
diseases; a description of the organs of respiration, of the cutaneous system, of the 
eye, with separate chapters on female complaints, rheumatism, deafness, cancer, mea¬ 
sles, natural bone-setters, comparative powers of vegetable and mineral medicines; 
on the errors, exclusiveness, and ultraism of medical men; and finally touches up the 
clergy, for their influence in occasioning the spread of medical quackery. This book 
is, in the first place, philosophical, in the best sense of the term, and practically so. 
Next, it can be understood by all— a most commendable attribute. It is descriptive 
where it needs to be, and comprehensively so. It suggests. We think it will be 
approved by the faculty, and that it ought to be useful to the public. It is a good family 
book. If it docs not mention and describe all the ailments that flesh is heir to, and 
appoint a remedy, it at least treats of those most common, and lifts a warning voice 
against medical humbug, in all its forms. It is a good sequel to the author’s ^Ptiilo- 
sophy of Living,’ and an earnest, as wc hope, of the continuance of his labors in this 
department of human science and art. 


Sketches or Young Ladies and Young Gentlemen. By Quiz. Philadelphia : 

Carey, Lea and Blanchard. The same, with six Illustrations by Phiz, and 

Original Sketches, by Tiz, Riz, and Biz. Kew-York: Wiley and Putnam, and G. 

Dearborn and Company. 

These are very clever sketches, and indicate close observation of odd male and fe¬ 
male* humans.’ The style of the several ‘pictures in little’ remind* uscontiB-ally of 
*Boz,’and we areby no means sure that they do not proceed from his prolific pen. Whoso 
shall scruiinizingly read the ‘ literary,’ the ‘interesting,’ and the ‘ petting’ young lady, 
and the ‘ bashful’ and ‘political’ young gentlemen, will become, we venture to predict, 
of our opinion in this matter. The New-York edition of the volume, beside con¬ 
taining characteristic engravings of the ‘funny,’the ‘domestic,’and the ‘poetical* 
young gentleman, with the ‘ interesting’ and ‘ abstemious’ young lady, has a half 
dozen original sketches, two or three of which beguiled us of several dismal yawns. 
Their forced attempts at humor, far-fetched and of little worth, are remarkable. A 
dim conceit of something which the writer considers funny, is foreshadowed, for 
a half page or more, by a lurking uneasiness in the style, indicating the present foist¬ 
ing in of the labored interpolation, which after all turns out to be unworthy tho 
writer’s trouble. The ‘buckish young gentleman,’ however, os well as the ‘mer¬ 
cantile’and the * ticking,’redeem these original sketches from the class of‘total 
failures.* 
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IitTKEjfarGLXD Leaves or Note-Book and Travel. — With considerate regard for 
the reader, desiring not to ‘ bestow all our tediousness’ upon him, in theezcerpta of our 
note-book, we shall here transcribe, and liberally intersperse, from a few blank leave# 
of that salmagundish receptacle, certain records of travel, hurriedly jotted down in a 
recent excursion to the Great Cataract, and other noted resorts. Indulgently receive 
these memoranda. A special request. Reverently respect and obey it. 


*Hexb,’ said we, as with a delightful sense of freedom we took a chair upon the airy 
promenade-deck of one of our noble Hudson steam-craft, 

- * Here have we ’scaped the city’s stifling heat. 

Its horrid sounds, and its polluted air 

and, please the Fates, we part company for some score of days, at least !* The steam 
monster, pent in his dungeon, groans and growls, and ‘ sighs like a furnace,’ till, 

‘ Like a pawing horse let go. 

He makes a sudden bound,’ 

and, with rushing waters before and wake-foam behind, we are in mid stream, the cool 
breeze flapping the awnings, fluttering the green veils, and stirring the hair of sable 
silver, and lifting the bright locks of childhood. The city fades into dimness; the Pa¬ 
lisades lift their frowning walls, their long shadows sleep on the western shore, and the 
distant uplands begin to undulate against the horizon beyond. Beautiful scene! With 
care banished, a friend at your side whom you have ' buckled to your heart with hooks 
of steel,’ and a glad face, beaming with youth, beauty, innocence, and love of nature, for 
your perusal — her arm in yours, as you walk the elastic deck, and her voice, soft and 
low, in your ear —(for thus, reader, by most pleasant accident, it chanced,)—who 
would not feel the full value of that blessed boon, existence? There were a few pro- 
menaders on that deck, when the crescent moon walked forth into the night But we 
'prattle out of season.’ 


LroHTs were twinkling in ‘Kosciusko’s Garden,’ as we rounded West Point. We 
thought of Col. Knapp —now alas no more! — and his interesting volumeof stories 
named of that romantic spot, and there written. And here, in introducing a passage con¬ 
cerning this writer, which we once considered noteworthy, let us pay a passing tribute 
to his memory. He was distinguished for much research, and as a voluminous and 
successful author. Of his merits as a miscellaneous prose writer, our readers are not 
ignorant Many of his best efforts, in this department of literature, have appeared in 
this Magazine. As a man, he was kind, ingenuous, and warm-hearted. His mind was 
full of various knowledge, and his colloquial powers made him the favorite of the 
social circle; while as a public speaker, he was remarkable for his extempore efforts, 
having always at command an abundance of illustrative facts, with apposite anecdotes 
or allusions. Bat to our story. Colonel Knapp had penned an article for the dapper 
VOL. XII. 11 
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little proprietor of » monthly magazine, an intellectua] pauper, whom we will call Mr. 
P. B. D. It overran, by a halt' page or more, a ' form’ of eight pagea. Unwilling to ex¬ 
tend the Bunihcr of pagcp, because of the cost, the sapient proprietor changed a comma 
into a period, at the end of the closing line of the page, leaving the gist of the article, 
the very denouement of the story, undeveloped ! The author, as may well be supposedi 
was 'a little riled.’ ‘Print the article entire, as it was written. Sir,’ or leave it out alto¬ 
gether!* ‘My dear air,’ responded P.B. D., ‘what’a.the use? It stops very hand¬ 
somely; just let it go ii>!’ Reasonable as the request was considered, the author peremp¬ 
torily declined. The discomfitted proprietor took another tack, interposing what he 
thought would prove a ‘clincher,’ and Kemove all objections: ‘Let it stand. Colonel 
Knapp, let it stand. It is very good, as it is; and if it is n’t, nobody will ever read it! — so 
where’s the harm ?’ The author took the expostulatory compliment home with him. 
together with the article. 

^Amr luggage, Sir?’—‘Take a carriage, SirT — ‘Eagle, Sir?’ — * American Hotel. 
Sir ? — first-rate house, Sir ?’ — ‘ Going west. Sir?* — ‘ Rail-road, Sir ?’ Ah! this is not 
agreeable. This is that part of travelling which is ‘ subject to drawback,’ aa the com¬ 
mercial gentleman has it. Albany is a pleasant city — steeple-garnished, dome- 
crowned, and commanding — and the mountains arise gloriously around her, in the dis¬ 
tance. We were glad to rest, as the morning dawned, by the ‘ going forth of her ways.* 
But these pestilent porters! Six of them have seized a bewildered-looking gentleman’s 
valise, and are bearing itofifin triumph to hi.s lodgings. The owner ruminates, and is 
evidently angry; but what will he say to the ‘foreign levy’ on his purse, from these 
emulous operatives? That will ‘ touch him farther,’ when he gets to his hotel. • • 

As you roll toward Schenectady, in the rail-road cars, the hump-backed Catskills, far to 
the south, lift their rugged and pale blue outlines to the view. Losing sight of their 
cloud-capt summits, you come to the fruitless sand-soil — not barren howbeit, for the 
frequent clumps of wild flowers, of palest pink, have beauty if not utility — and pre¬ 
sently thereafter, you find yourself sweeping up the fertile valley of the Mohawk^ 
Schenectady fading behind you, wide fields spread out around, and the fragrant clover 
blossom perfuming the way for miles, often growing up to the very wheels of the 
cars. What a noble valley I — what a glorious state! In four years, a continuous rail¬ 
road will run side by side with the Erie canal, then widened to a walled river. What 
monument of enterpise had much-vaunted Rome to compare with this? Talk of her 
aquedects I What acqueduct had she, that could vie with the one now constructing, to 
bring Croton river to New-York, a distance of forty miles? Americans ! let us look at 
borne. We have enough to be proud of^ young as we are — much to learn, too — and 
how much to hope! 


Plxasant exceedingly was it, to sit in the swift car, with 'old familiar friends,’ and 
diat one face, fair as the rose-bud that was clasped by those innocent lips, the faintest 
smile of which would send the circling dimples to cheeks of softest carnation, pos¬ 
sessing one’s self in much quietness, and only interrupted by a gentle titilation of curi¬ 
osity, as some pretty village is entered and left behind. Yet there was more. A strong 
sense of Ihe sublime was engendered, as the snorting fire-steed gallopped off with the 
long train, at his own free pace, in the face of a dense storm-cloud, that finally burst in 
full force upon us, as we entered the depot at Utica. Utica — charming city I Why is 
not prose written, and song chanted, of its multiplied attractions? How gradually its 
wide and handsome streets rise on every side to the summit of the ascending tabic land 
on which the town reposes! It is a beautiful rus in urbe. To the air of a populous 
city, it unites the bloom and verdure of the country. Around it, are some of the finest 
views in the Union. Should you ever journey thitherward, reader, fail not uf ‘ Prospect 
Hill,’ which rises gently some four miles to the south-west. The great basin formed 
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by the rich valley of the Mohawk, with its cordon of pale blue hills, lies before you, to 
tbs north and east; the city, softened hy distance, iu the foreground ; and at your feet, 
the charming village of Whitesboro'; far to the soutb'West, gleam the white college* 
buildings of Clinton University, and, southward and more near, stretches out a vale 
foveiier than Tempers— the romantic vale of tlie Sadaqueda; vbile nestling on its soft 
and verdant bosom, reposes the pretty village of New-Hariford, and farther north, a 
clustered, uniform ‘factory settlemenu* Enchanting scene! The admirable lines of 
Bmyxst came forcibly home to at least one observer of its mawifolM beauties: 

* t iCood upoo an upland slope, and raat 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 

Where the wide plain lay girt by mountains vast, . 

And hills o’er hilUliAed their heads of green. 

With pleasant vales scooped out, and villages between.' 

AfTXB a night's sound repose, during which we had glided sixty miles in the good 
canal-packet ' Cicavciand,* we awoke *ai the sound of the bom* which called the 
Syracuse lock-master to his duty, and emerged to the deck, to survey this flourishing 
but crude-looking town, and to disembark, on a short excursion over the hills that 
' looked on our childhood.’ And certes, as we wound slowly over them, checking the 
good Jehu, ever and anon, to gaze upon the magnifleent prospect behind, we detned, 
with pnde that, save the view from Pine Orchard House, we had never seen its fellow. 
Par-stretching, even to blue Ontario, spread the wide region, populous with villages, the 
long Oneida and the placid Onondaga lakes 'glintiag* in the sunbeams, in the midst. 
And beyond all- 


Vexation! We are intemipted. ‘There is copy enough; the number is outf 
‘Indeed! So the ‘note-book* must be nippedi’ the bud,eh? — and the travel’s his¬ 
tory, and the 'good ’uns’ gleaned on the way, and the bon moU of our agreeable tra¬ 
velling companions; also the towns, cities, and their incidents — Geneva, Canandaigua, 
Rochester, Lockport — the Great Cataract! — eh?’ Good reader, it is even so! The 
July number is ‘overflowing full;’ but the August, treading fast upon its heels, and even 
now grown almost as big, shall salute you betimes; and thereaftershail he always 
promptitude. We will join you at 

'Sweet Aobural levelwct village of the plain." 


The Gibaptes. —These rare and beautiful animals, the first ever brought to this 
country, afford a very interesting exhibition. They seem to be quite vain of their per¬ 
sonal appearance — of their leopard skins, dark eyes, pretty eye-lashes, and expressive 
mouths— and they ‘hold their heads pretty high in the world,* in consequence. They 
are exceedingly difficult of ‘captivation,’ and even in Europe possess the greatest no¬ 
velty. The one in the Zoological Gardens at Paris, came to that city like a crowned 
conqueror. She rode from the frontier to the metropolis, we are informed by Mr. Sab- 
DERSON, author of the entertaining ‘ Sketches of Paris,’ in state, in a splendid carriage, 
attended by grooms, footmen, and 'gentlemen of the bed-chamber,’ ond followed by an 
antelope and three goats, in an open barouche ! A military escort proceeded from Paris, 
with members of the Institute, and other learned bodies, which met her at Pontainbleau. 
Her entry was a triumphal procession. Prom ten to twenty thousand citizenc poured 
into the garden daily. Fresh portraits of the favorite were taken by eminent artists, 
and bulletins of every thing she did were published weekly. Bonnets, shoes, gloves, 
and gowns, wore made d la giraft; quadrilles, too, were danced, and cqfi-au lait mads 
i Is giraffe. Excitable Psrisiaas! Yet the object certainly juatifled 9omt enthusiam. 
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* Dkntal Htobia.’ — Such is the title of a poem by Mr. Soltman Bbowk, Dentist, 
and author of ‘ Dentologia.’ It contains sundry useful hints in relation to health in 
general, and the preservation of the teeth in particular, which, our author obserresi 
with truth as well as great poetic fervor, 

-‘require 

Much more attentioa than mankind suppose 

The verse is flowing enough, and mechanically correct, but not otherwise remarkable; 
unless it be, in portions, for certain transparent qualities, regarded in the light of con* 
fined prose. Take the. following lines, for example, which set forth the advantages of 
‘ cool ablution,’ and a proper sufficiency of clothing. * Colds,’ says our bard, 

‘And rafrini? fevers, and acute disease, 

In various forms, spring from the lon^ neglect 
Of cool ubliitioii. Let it then he done 
Daily, and semi-daxly, if required. 

The infant 6r»t, and then the child, becomes 
Fond of the habit, which, if firmly fixed, 

Contrilmies greatly to longevity. 

Of clothing, ’t is sufficient to advise 
Never to dress too much — that is, too warmly. 

A cumbrous load of garments but impedes 
The quick and graceful action of tha limbs, 

And renders awkward what were else genteel 

The ’poetry’ in these and many kindred lines which might be cited, consists, as will 
be seen, entirely in the short lines, and in the capital letters which commence them. 
They will remind the reader of similar measured lines in the ’ Warreniana’ imitation of 
Wordsworth, descriptive of the external aspect of‘Peter Bell;’ 

-‘ He was clad 

In thick buff waistcoat, cotton pantaloons 
r tir autumn of their life, and wore beside 
A drab great coat, on whose pearl buttons beamed 
The beauty of the morning. As toe strolled^ 

I could not choose bxet ask his age, assured 
That he was seventy-jive, at least; and though 
He did xxot oxen it, J *m convixued he was!* 

But there are many redeeming passages in this little volume, especially in the descrip* 
tions of bounteous nature; and the beauty of utility which pervades the poem, should 
serve to redeem, in some measure, its poetical deficiencies. 


Thk Exploring Expedition. — This national enterprise, in which there has been so 
much vexatious delay, will soon, it is believed, be in effective operation. Yie refer to it 
for the purpose of awarding a brief tribute to the exertions of J. N. Rbtnolos, Esq., 
who is the author, the projector, and the untiring, uncompromising advocate of the ex¬ 
pedition, against every obstacle, and all open as well as secret opposition. Whether 
this gentleman shall accompany the expedition or not, he will have the consolation of 
knowing, what his countrymen know and feel, that to him, more than to any and all 
others, shall we be indebted for any honor which may accrue to the nation from the 
successful result of the enterprise. 


Catherwood’b Panoramas. —The panoramas of Jerusalem end Niagara Falls, 
now exhibiting at the spacious circular edifice, recently erected on the comer of Prince 
and Mercer streets, deserve the extensive encouragement they have received. The first, 
especially, is the largest and most perfect painting of the kind ever exhibited in this 
country. The drawings were taken on the spot by Mr. Catherwood, and the paintiAg 
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is of the first order of excellence. The whole covers an area of ten thousand square 
feet, and represents the city of Jerusalem, with its thousand objects of sacred interest, 
and the adjoining country on every hand, all round to the horizon. The coloring is rich 
but naturaL The panorama of Niagara is perhaps as good a representation of the mighty 
cataract as a painting can convey. But the sound, the motion, the awful volume of 
water — these, of necessity, are wanting. 


Weinsobl’s Galleet. — Many of the pictures in the gallery of this gentleman, at 
No. 200 Broadway, are of very superior merit. The head of Christ, in the ‘Tribute 
Money,’ after Titian, satisfies the imagination of the personal presence of our Saviour. 
How calm, spiritual, and God-like! ‘ The Daughter of Herodias,’ after Carlo Dolci, is 
a gem of art Although bold, the coloring has all the softness and delicacy of the finest 
miniature. The face is of perfect beauty. ‘Potiphar’s Wife,’ after Cignani, a celebrated 
painter of the Lombardic school, is a rich, voluptuous effort, and belongs, like 'Adam 
and Eve,’ to the class of ‘ great moral pictures!’ There are some thirty other paintings, 
of various merit, which we lack space to particularize. 


LITERARY RECORD. 


New- Yore Reyibw. —Judging from such articles as we have found leisure to peruse, 
the number of the ‘New-Y'ork Review’ for the July quarter is even an improvement 
upon its predecessors, spirited as they have been. The review of Gardiner’s ' Music of 
Nature,’ and the article on Steam Navigation, are replete with various interesting 
matters, connected with their general themes, and the notice taken of Miss Martineau 
is capitaL Some of the opinions of the reviewer arc identical with those expressed in these 
pages, in a review of her ‘ Retrospect of Western Travel.’ The system of reputation- 
making, by small literary cliqueSf is well and fearlessly exposed ; although some Ame¬ 
rican writers are mentioned, who would scorn, as we think, to acquire fame, or confer 
it, by any other than the legitimate means. High praise is awarded to the 'Life of 
Brant,* in an able and elaborate review of that excellent work, and some one who loves 
learning for learning’s sake, and the good it achieves, has furnished an admirable paper 
upon education, embracing, collaterally, a spirited defence — unhappily needed in this 
cut bano age — of the study of the ancient languages. Several other reviews, with nu¬ 
merous briefer but well-digested literary notices, make up the number, which we have 
rather mentioned than ' noticed.’ But time and space are imperative. 


New Books, btc. —We notice the publication, and acknowledge the receipt, of the 
following works. A hasty and inadequate perusal, at a late period, entitles us only to 
this brief record of their names and character: ‘Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, 
Bart., keeper of the privy purse, during the reign of His Majesty, George the Fourth, 
including his correspondence with many distinguished personages. By Lady Knighton.’ 
Philadelphia : Carey, Lea and Blanchard ; ‘ The Athenian Captive, a Tragedy, in 
five Acts. By Talfourd, author of ‘ Ion.’ New-York : J. and H. G. Langley; ‘ The 
Squire, a Novel, by the author of ‘The Heiress,’ ‘Agnes Searle,’ etc. Philadelphia: 
E. L. Carey and A. Hart; ‘The credit system in France, Great Britain, and the 
United States. By H. C. Cabby, author of ‘ Principles of Political Economy,* etc. 
Philadelphia: Carev, Lea and Blanchard ; Turner’s Sacred History of the World, 
third volume, and eighty-fourth of Harpers’ Family Library. A notice of an Address 
deUvered before the ‘St. Patrick’s Benevolent Society’ of South Carolina, by 
B. R. Carroll, Eaq., prepared for the present number, will appear injournezt. 
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*St. Jonathan, thb Lay op a Scald.* —Canto II. of this po«m has appeared. It 
exhibits the same fluency of versification, the same bizarre conceits of rhythm, the 
same forcing of words and names into most grotesque positions, which were remark¬ 
able in the first canto. Yet is there decided talent in the poem, and great cleveincss in 
the general management of so great a variety of interpolated themes,^in the way of in¬ 
terlude or episode. Let our young author persevere. The true spirit is in hiiii; and he 
needs but time, to make him all he may desire for himself, or his fiiends expect of him. 
Let him emulate, to some extent, the Italian poet, who had a desk with forty divisions, 
through which his verses were made to pass in succession, before they were given to 
the world. If he would w'ake the strings of his lyre to higher utterance, let him avoid 
hasty publication. It may be irksome to hammer, ond file, and polish, but inasmuch 
as ripe fruit is better than green, he will find abundant reward in the final result of his 
labors. 

Col. Stone's Life op Bbant. — We were prepared to expect an elaborate and ex¬ 
cellent work in the life of Bbant, by Col. Stone; but in truth, the two superb volumes 
before us have altogether exceeded our anticipations, not only in their copiousness and 
general literary execution, but in their numerous elegant embellishments, and the unu¬ 
sual beauty of their typography. We shall take an early occasion to present such a re¬ 
view of this work as its many merits demand. It is the fruit of great labor and untiring 
research, and beside the varied life of its subject proper, embodies a greater number of 
interesting facts in the history of the war of the revolution, than any half dozen similar 
works extant. We unhesitatingly commend it to our readers, as replete with rare infor¬ 
mation, entertaining narrative, and romantic incidents. Mr. George Deadborn, Gold- 
street, is the publisher, and he deserves high praise for the manner in which the volumes 
are given to the public. 

* Burton, or the Sieges.* — This is an American romance, in two volumes, by the 
author of * Lafitte,’ and that very entertaining and popular work, 'The South-West, by 
a Yankee.' Doubtless it would have received adequate notice at our hands, had it been 
a more indifferent production, for then it had not been purloined from our table by some 
tasteful novel-reading friend, wiio has n>bbed us of its perusal. There is a goodly num¬ 
ber, however, who are more fortunate ; for the first edition was gone, as we learn, in a 
week, and a second large one hurried to press, before the author had an opportunity to 
correct a few errors. In discussing the merits of the work, whatever they may be, the 
public seem to be employing the argumentum ad crumcnarrif a species of reasoning 90 
gratifying to publishers in general, and authors in particular. 

Constance Latimer. — Avery beautiful and aflecting story is ‘Constance Latimer, 
or the Blind Girl,' from the pen of a valued correspondent, Mrs. Emma C. Emocrt. re¬ 
cently published by the Habpebs. We have but space to say thus much, at the late 
hour of the reciipt of the voli me, nnd to odd, that it is publis-hed for the benefit of the 
* New-York Institution for the Blind,’ and that there are beside, in the liiile book, two 
mother tales, seasoned, like the first, with kindly mixtures of matter calculated to feed 
and fertilize the mind. The cause of a noble charity, and purpusiis of private intellectual 
gratification, will be equally served, in the purchase of'Constance Latimer, and other 
Tales.’ It is proper to add, that this brief notice was in type for our last number. 

‘Lishts and Shadows of Irish Life,’ is the title of two thin volumes, from the press 
of Messrs. Caret, Lea and Blanchard. They contain sixteen tales of the poor, 
warm-hearted, blundering peasantry of Ireland, which are remarkable for their natural 
and graphic pictures. They proceed Irom the well known pen of Mrs. S. C. Hall, 
and several of them have already appeared in an English periodical, conducted by the 
wiiter*a busband. 
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'Athksia of Damaacus’ is the title of a new tragodyi in five acts, from the pen of 
^uFoa Oawes, Esq., a gentleman whose repute as a scholar, poet, and felicitous prose 
writer, is ikhly deserved. The tragedy is pronounced, on good literary authority, to be 
consinicied after the most rigid rules of the drama, without losing sight of due stage 
effect. ' The play is one of thrilling interest, the situations striking and dramatic, the 
characters well marked and contrasted, and the language condensed and beautiful.* 
We may here, for good reasons, eapressthe hope, that Mr. Dawbs will forbid all inflated 
theatrical humbug, in the production of his tragedy upon the stage. It will require, we 
are confident, no such charlatanry as is sometimes employed to foist indififerent literary 
efforts and small actors into spurious and temporary notoriety. 

* Doctbiitb op Endless Punishment.’ — Mr. P. Pbicb, Fulton-street, has published 
a second edition of * A Discussion on the conjoint questions, Is the doctrine of Endless 
Punishment taught in the Bible? — or does the Bible teach the doctrine of the final 
holiness and happiness of all mankind?’ — in a series of Letters between Ezra Styles 
Ely, D. D., and Abel C. Thomas, Pastor of the first Universalist Church, Philadelphia.* 
We have before referred to this volume, and to the gentlemanly and Christian spirit 
in which the controversy was begun and continued, by the opposing advocates of their 
religious creeds. It should be added, that there are seven concluding epistles in the 
present edition, which have never before appeared in prinL 

Luxubt in Stobe. — The Brothers Habpeb have in press two volumes, by the 
author of ’Incidents of Travel in Arabia Petrsa and the Holy Land,* entitled 'Inci¬ 
dents of Travel in Greece, Turkey, Russia, and Poland.’ We have been kindly permit¬ 
ted to examine a portion of the sheets,as they are passing through the press; and have 
little hesitation in predicting, that the work will be found fully equal to the one which has 
made the author so widely and favorably known, both in Europe and America, and 
which, in the short space of one year, has reached aix large editions! This is strong 
* circumstantial evidence’ of our author’s popularity. 

'Pbobcs : OB Rome in the Thibd Centubv.* — A work thus entitled, by the author 
of the 'Letters from Palmyra,’ and from Rome, so favorably known to the reading 
public on both sides of the Atlantic, and especially to the readers of this Magazine, 
has just been published by Mr. C. S. Francis, Broadway. Absence from the city must 
constitute our apology for postponing an adequate review of this admirable production, 
until our next number. The same publisher has issued a new and beautiful edition of the 
Palmjrra Letters, under the title of ' Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra.* 

Sketches of Paris. — We have omitted to mention, until it is doubtless something 
too late to do so for any good purpose, a work of some three hundred pages, from the 
press of Messrs. Caret and Hart, entitled ' Sketches of Paris, in Familiar Letters to 
his Friend, by an American Gentleman.* These sketches are comprehensive, some¬ 
times philosophical, and always exceedingly graphic; and a vein of sly humor, that is 
quite irresistible, runs through the volume. ' We regret to add,^ as the journalists have 
it, that it is sometimes tinctured with grossness. 

'Democracy in America.* —Mb. George Dearborn has issued DeTocqueville’s 
' Democracy in America,* in a large and handsome volume, of nearly five hundred pages. 
This work is one of the most complete and philosophical which has ever been written 
in relation to this country; and we propose, at some future and not distant day, to lay 
its merits and claims more largely before our readers. In the mean time, we commend 
the volume earnestly to the public, as every way worthy of extension and perusal. A 
few such books, well pondered abroad, should cause certain traducers of this country to 
go into a state of hlerary' retiracy,’ to blush out the remainder of their days. 
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Writings ok ‘Boz.’ — Messrs. Carey, Lea and Blanchard are publishing, ia 
monthly numbers, with two plates in each, * Nicholas Nickleby,’ by the celebrated 
* Pickwick’ biographer, the inimitable Dickens. The whole will be completed in twenty 
numbers. The same publishers are issuing, also with plates, and in ten monthly num¬ 
bers, ‘ Sketches,’by Boz, together with ‘Oliver Twist.’ All these works are well 
printed, upon good paper, and the plates are excellent. 

'Reuoion at Home.’ — This ‘story, founded on facts,’ and written by Mrs. Wil¬ 
liams, of Rhode-Island, has reached a third edition, which has been carefully revised. 
The work has acquired much repute for the excellence of its lessons, not less than the 
felicitous manner in which they are made to reach the heart of the reader. We com¬ 
mend the volume, with all cheerfulness, to the public acceptance, as one cap'able of 
being made eminently fruitful of good. 

Mbs. Sherwood’s Works. — The volume before us contains Henry Milner, Part 
IV., and is the fifteenth and last of the first and only uniform edition of Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood’s works ever published in the United States. Those readers who may desire to 
possess themselves of one or more volumes, containing some favorite story or stories, 
may obtain them separately, as well as in complete sets, of the booksellers generally. 
Each volume is embellished with handsome plates. 

‘The Golden Horse Shoe.’ — A friend (and we should add disinterested) who has 
been permitted to peruse the mss. of a novel thus entitled, by the author of 'The Cava¬ 
liers of Virginia,’ speaks to us in warm terms of its great interest, and superior literary 
merit. As trade has revived, we may soon expect to hear that it has been given to the 
public. 


To OUR Readers. — In the outset of a new volume, it may not be amiss to refer to a few of tho 
literary attractions which may bo expected in our coming half-yearly budgcL Of the promise 
afforded by the articles commenced or continued in the present number, the reader can form his own 
judgment. In addition to these, and others of scarcely less merit, which we lack space to specify, 
may be mentioned, ^Brandrethiana,^ aAer the manner of * Warreniana’ and the ' Rejected Addresses,’ 
giving imitations, in prose and verse, of many prominent American writers, by the author of ‘ OUa- 
podianCf^ which series will also be regularly continued j articles from the pen of the Rev. Mr.BASCOM, 
of Kentucky, including a description of Niagara Falls, written in pencil on Table-Rock; from 
Hon. William H. Seward, J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq., and from the author of 'Outer Mer;* un¬ 
published poems and passages from the correspondence and private journal of the late young and 
gifted Mrs. Sophia M. Phillips, of Rhode-Island, and later of West Point; poems by Wordsworth ; 
sea sketches from our well known and popular correspondent, * Jack Garnet,* author of ' The 
Mutiny,’ and ‘ The Cruize of a Guincaman with sketches from the pen of the author of * Incidents 
of Travel in Arabia Petraea and the Holy Land,’ as well as from Mr. Catherwood, the eminent orien¬ 
tal traveller and lecturer, James N. Barker, Esq-, Philadelphia, etc. In short, we believe we have 
tho dispostition and the means amply to repay the partiality of the public, which has given to thif 
Magazine a circulation altogether unequalled, and which has been increased, moreover, beyond all 
former precedent, during the last three mouths. We need not add, that we ore gratefnl, and shall 
labor unremittingly to evince it. 


O’ Delinquent ‘ Patrons’ (save the mark!) are desired to peruse the third page of the covar of 
this Magazine. 
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THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 

IT* MO&AL AND SOCIAL INFLUENcil ON AMERICA, AND THE WORLD AT LARGE. 


BY J. R. TYSON, ESQ. 


The colonists of North America brought with them from England 
the seeds of the revolution. They had felt the blessings which were 
conferred on Europe by the establishment of Free Towns. They 
had drunk in the doctrines of Milton and Bacon, and were prepared 
for the lessons of Sidney, Fairfax, and Hampden. They bad imbibed 
the whole spirit of the reformation. Independent, for the most part, 
in their fortunes, they were alike removed from nobility and mean 
birth. They not only possessed much of the leaniing of the period, 
but in proportion to their number, a greater amount of intelligence 
than is to be found in any European nation of the present day. 

It is not necessary to inquire how far the spirit of the men who 
were laying the foundations of empire in the new world contributed 
to the first revolution in England — to the royal tragedy of 1648 
Cromwell, and Hampden, and Haselrig, themselves forcibly pre¬ 
vented by Charles, whom they brought to the block, from emigrating 
to America, were animated by the same puritanical fever which 
raged with greater heat in the American colonies. It is easy to per¬ 
ceive, in the events of the new world, the aid which was thence 
derived to the revolution of 1688. The elements were at work 
which were silently but effectually to demolish the time-honored 
structure of Rome; and, in its rooni, to lay the foundations of that 
edifice which was finally reared by the act of settlement. 

But the doctrines which brought Charles to the scaffold, and placed 
William and Mary upon the English throne, did not originate in the 
new world. They were the effect of circumstances favorable to the 
development of a principle whose birth was coeval with the dawn 
of intellectual light in Europe. It sprang from the Pandects of Jus¬ 
tinian ; from the commerce introduced by the Crusades; and was 
nursed by the press, that mighty agent of modem civilization. No¬ 
thing was wanting but the free doctrines of the pilgrim fathers, and 
the more beautiful, because more consistent, institutions of William 
Penn, to give energy to a principle which was already perceptible 
in its influence upon mankind. 
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The settlers, in seeking an asylum from persecution, had no wish 
to sever the bonds which crmnected them with their native land. 
No Briton in the ‘ sea-girt isle,* surrounded by the pomp and cir¬ 
cumstance of privileged orders of society, could more stoutly defend 
the political institutions of England than the pilgrims of Plymouth, 
the founders of Maryland, and the companions of William Peno. 
They proudly felt themselves a part of 

* Thai hoppy breed of men, that little world, 

That precious gem set in the silver sea.’ 

They had been nurtured in the peculiar forms of a society which 
was endeared to them by the ties of ancestry, by the genius which 
gives effulgence to the literature of modern Europe, and by those 
proud achievements which have encircled, as with a halo, the page 
of English history. 

But their situation was favorable to the growth of those germs of 
liberty, which were kindly planted in their father-land, while it re¬ 
pressed those weeds of which they had felt the noxious influence. 
Left alone in the boundless solitude of a weic country, their minds sym¬ 
pathized with the untrammelled free<lom of nature, and expanded 
with the contemplation of the things around them. It was here that 
toleration and the sacred rights of conscience were first proclaimed 
by Coddington, \Villiama, Lord Baltimore, and Penn. It was here 
those seeds were sown of political equality, which the destruction 
of the English rule of primogeniture could not fail to scatter. 

With such elements in America, it required but a tranquil enjoy¬ 
ment of their new abode, or the least encroachment upon their 
rights, from England, to separate them for ever from their native 
home. The smooth current of their calm existence was at length 
rippled and disturbed in its unmurmuring and peaceful flow. The 
resistance came from a trifling tax, which was imposed by parlia¬ 
ment, without the colonial assent. The subsidy itself was too con¬ 
temptible for complaint, but the act imposing it implied an author¬ 
ity to which they could not yield a voluntary obedience. It was the 
assertion of a principle which was inconsistent with popular free¬ 
dom — a mere abstraction, which, in its eflects, was unseen upon the 
wealth, and unfelt upon the happiness, of the people. The spirit of 
liberty had been fostered in a genial atmosphere : sustained and 
nourished, it was destined not only t(» found a new and independent 
empire, but to form an era for sending back to Europe some of those 
treasures of wisdom, which shot up and blossomed amidst the soli¬ 
tudes of the new world. 

The revolution was essentially a contest of doctrine. It resulted 
in the triumph of a principle, which, though imperceptible to visions 
rendered weak by the sunny pageantry of courts, and the showy 
glitter of rank and title, was still existent, and had long been strug¬ 
gling for ascendancy. That principle was the sovereignty of the peo^ 
pie at large. The sun of the American firmament, it shines in the 
centre of the American system, dispensing life and warmth to all 
within its influence, and gilding with its rays a distant horizon. 

The first effect produced upon a people who had emerged from 
the condition of royal colonists to independent republicans, would 
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be perceptible in their external manners. The friends of power, 
accustomed to a royal prism, which could not detect in a republic 
the tints of the rainbow, nor the gaudy colors reflected through such 
a medium, have voted us unsightly. Their glass has had the virtue 
of a powerful lens, in magnifying the roughness and distorting the 
agreeable forms which lie upon the social surface. But, after all, 
need the truth be suppressed 1 Can it be denied that some of the 
sons of liberty are distinguished by an air of independence, not to 
say a certain swagger, which does not display its effects in the most 
captivating mode. The sense of freedom indeed betrays itself in un¬ 
couth and grotesque forms ; often amusing, and sometimes ridiculous. 
The anecdotes related by the Duke of Saxe Weimar, partake of this 
mingled yarn. These burning lights of independence 

-‘love iheir land becau'^e it is their oiruj 

And scorn to give auL-ht reason why; 

Would shako hands with a king upon his throne, 

And think it kindness to his majesty.’ 

But say what we will, reason as we may, this important demeanor, 
this rude exhibition of the sense of liberty, seems to be a natural pro¬ 
cess in the operation of popular ideas ; and springs from elements 
which, in a republic, it would hardly be safe to suppress or control. 
An eminent American, now resident at Paris, perceives in the lower 
classes of the inhabitants less of that pliant ductility which formerly 
marked every order of Frenchmen. Something, said Burke, must 
be pardoned to the spirit of liberty. 

The greatness of the change which has been effected in the popu¬ 
lar manners, may be understood, by comparing the shame-faced and 
retiring Englishmen of Canada, with the upright mien and lofty port 
of the free-born citizens of the United States: 


‘ Men whose stately tread 
Brings from the dust the sound of liberty.* 


Without manufactures, without commerce, and overwhelmed by 
nearly the whole force of that pernicious and inhuman traffic of the 
mother country, which, while it desolated Africa, has perpetuated 
injustice here, our manners and our fortunes were alike provincial. 
Canada enjoys many advantages, and is exempted from various bur¬ 
thens, to which we were exposed by the prevalence of a less liberal 
and enlightened policy. The people were ambitious of grandeur, 
without the means of supporting it. They longed for the artificial 
distinctions of the old world. They sympathized in its feelings, 
adopted its sentiments, and imitated its example. All these are now 
only the dim and shadowy pageants of the past; the reminiscences of 
a day which belongs to history. 

In a country of such vast geographical extent, the most striking 
differences of character and custom must prevail. The two extremes 
of society, at the east and the west, are distinguished by opposing 
contrarieties. In the west, an English traveller thus writes to his 
correspondent of an evening party. ‘We have just returned,’ says 
be, ‘ from an American ball, ^fatigued yritli impertinence^ and wet 
with spittle* Highly wrought and fanciful as the description may 
appear, we recognise in it such a likeness to the original as belongs 
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to extravagant caricature. The lineaments of the picture may be 
true, but the coloring is gross. I shall not stay to describe the social 
peculiarities of our oriental countrymen. The east must indeed bo 
a hard subject, which could catch no roseate hue from that pencil 
whose creations decked in fanciful splendor even the sorry realities 
of the islands of Loo Choo. Such pictures of the national habits re¬ 
mind one of the portraiture given of Muscat, by a British officer, as 
depicted by Sir Jphn Malcom, in his sketches of Persia. The ship 
having touched at Muscat, the commander called for the account 
which each officer was required, by a rule of the admiralty, to give 
of the people, when a reluctant tar presented the following graphic 
delineation: * The inhabitants of Muscat. — As for manners, they 
have none; and their customs are very beastly.* 

Without discussing the social diversities which prevail in different 
parts of the confederacy, I will seize upon features which are com¬ 
mon alike to all. We may discern in the somewhat rugged outlines 
of the social landscape, one gentler spot upon which the eye may 
rest with pleasure. It is a trait in the American character, which 
belongs rather to a chivalric and poetic, than to a plodding and com¬ 
mercial, age. Let the boorbh German and the selfish Briton com¬ 
plain of the inconveniences and privations which it imposes. Let 
the great champion of female rights herself inveigh against its in¬ 
fluence upon the sex, while she felt, at every step of her American 
pilgrimage, its humanizing effects. It is too nearly connected with 
manly virtue and native generosity, ever to be lost or neglected. I 
allude to the respect which, in America, is ever and at all times 
paid to woman. The American will cherish this ^irit of courtesy, 
as a distinctive quality, as a noble characteristic. Without aspiring 
to the extravagant romance of Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, he may 
be ever ready to contend, with generous ardor, for the rights and 
honor of his countrywomen. 

With many estimable points in the national manners, it cannot be 
denied that our vainglory and impatience under censure are exces¬ 
sive. The gibes of a vulgar Englishman inflict as much pain as if 
they were the offspring of correct judgment, and informed criticism. 
It is said that certain medals and dull jests, invented by the United 
Provinces agaiqst Louis XIV., led to the celebrated expedition of 
that monarch, in 1672 ; and had nearly been the cause of their ruin. 
The United States may instance more dull jests from British tour¬ 
ists than Louis had to complain of. But thanks to their sharp-sighted 
and active ill nature, we have been made to perceive peculiarities 
and imperfections in our social state, of which we had not before 
discovered the existence. 


America has nothing so much to avoid, as the adoption of modes 
unsuited to her habits, and uncongenial with her situation ; modes 
which are recommended by no taste, but that arbitrary one which 
depends '^on the ever-changing and capricious mutability of foreign 
fashion. That system of society is always the most agreeable, which 
springs out of circumstances^ and is the natural and unforced growth 
of the soil in which it flourishes. To all cavillers at the peculiari¬ 
ties of our social state, let us at least be able to make one reply, 
that it is our own, f^et it have the merit of reflecting the true con¬ 
dition of the national mind; let it be devoid of false or fanciful pre- 
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tensions. While this system is polished to the highest refinement of 
which social intercourse is capable, let it be American. As a 
nation, we have a right to this system. It forms a part of that 
conquest which was achieved at the revolution; it belongs to our 
individuality; it springs from our independence. 

If we go beyond the surface of the American character, an unre¬ 
strained impetuosity of action is discoverable. We perceive this 
feature in the destructive fury of an excited multitude, in the fre¬ 
quent commission of passionate homicide, and the still more frequent 
occurrence of the duel, that shocking relic of an unenlightened age. 
Causes greatly inadequate, and often frivolous, have led to such 
disasters. But what shall we say to a fatal rencontre with Bowi.e 
knives, in the very hall of a state legislature, and the deadly use of 
the rifle, by members of Congress ] Such enormities do deeper 
injury to republican institutions, and more vitally aflect the national 
character, than the wittiest sarcasm against the homeliness of our 
domestic society. 

It is much to be regretted, that a practice so repugnant to every 
principle of sound ethics and good citizenship, is not branded with 
indelible odium. But it cannot be concealed, that while a mortal 
rencounter is deplored, and the survivor is execrated, the man who 
declines a challenge is persecuted as unmanly, and charged with 
cowardice. But we need not despair. The moral as well as the 
literary schoolmaster is abroad. Mobs and duels cannot withstand 
the potency of his influence. The force of opinion, that tremendous 
engine, which, in this country, overpowers every opposing element, 
is rousing from its torpor, to a just appreciation of their evils. It 
will speak with a voice which cannot be silenced, when the excite¬ 
ments which have agitated the popular wave shall have subsided, 
and party spirit shall repose from its load of violence and crimination. 

One of the effects of universal liberty is, to make every man a 
politician, since each citizen forms a part of the state. As politics 
is the great highway of honor, all are ambitious of entering it. In 
this crowd, the high and the low, if such a classification be admitted, 
are jostling each other. Here no illustrious alliance can promote 
the success of a candidate. Here no one 


‘Stands for fame on his forefathers’feel,* 
By heraldry proved valiant or discreet.’ 


No patent of nobility is recognised, except that which has been 
conferred by bountiful nature, with the great seal appendant of 
moinl and intellectual superiority. 

A contest in which a nation at large form the judges, must be as 
public as the tribunal which pronounces the decree. Hence oratory, 
of a certain order, is cultivated throughout the republic. So univer¬ 
sal is this cacoeXhes loquendi^ that we have been called ‘ a nation of 
talkers.* The stripling just emerging from college, the mechanic 
fresh from his labor, the man of science forgetting his laboratory, 
and the artist abandoning bis easel and his studio, have been known 
to pay to this object a temporary devotion. 

But what is the kind of cultivation which an art so much practised 
receives 1 Does the oratorical aspirant, like Demosthenes, form his 
manner and fashion bis style the diligent study and frequent 
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transcription of a great model 1 Does he, like Cicero, deem it neces¬ 
sary to be accomplished in all the polite and elegant learning of the 
age 1 No ! The preparation which he requires, is the art oTjuggling 
the multitude; the beach before which he practises his frothy decla¬ 
mation, is a roaring and tumultuous town meeting. The empty 
diffusiveness, no less than the general inelegance, of our declaimers, 
is a theme of standing reproach. ; 

* To thump. NOT BEA 80 N, their whole force they bend, 

And all their sense is at their Jingers' endJ 

Louis XII. was once heard to complain, that the cause of bis 
growing gray, was the long-winded speeches to which he had 
been doomed to listen. If long speeches may produce such an effect, 
the American nation should be the most grisly people* under the 
sun. Our senators and legislators, our convention-men and judges, 
our jurors, and the sovereign people themselves, should all be as 
hoary as badgers. Unmeaning verbiage and idle circumlocution 
are the crying evils of the land. But let it not be forgotten, that 
amid this profusion of windy haranguers, we may name an Ames, a 
Patrick Henry, a Pinckney, a Wirt, beside many illustrious contem¬ 
poraries, as worthy of proud niches in the great temple of oratory; 
men who, by the commanding power and briHiahcy of their elo¬ 
quence, would confer honor upon any nation of ancient or modem 
times. 

It was not likely that a socrety composed of such men as emigrated 
to this country, would long permit science'to be in its cradle. Every 
thing around them, indeed, invited to'ptactical labor. The deep 
forests and the glassy streams spoke a language which could not be 
misunderstood. But no sooner had the austerities of nature assumed 
the more pleasing garb of cultivation, and were made capable of 
ministering" to convenience, than money gave up to science a part of 
that dominion which she had previously enjoyed. Over this little 
principality, the powers of theology and verse disputed for a time 
the palm of empire. The rule which theology asserted, w’as marked 
by copious effusions of ink, if not of blood. A close and cautious 
spirit of investigation succeeded. We are indebted to this spirit for 
such a benefactor as Godfrey. To this, and the superadded impul¬ 
sion of a subsequent age, we are to ascribe a Rittenhouse and a 
Franklin ; men whom no situation but that in which they were placed, 
and no institutions but tlK>se of America, could have fostered and 
formed. The genius of these men bore upon it the impress of their 
birth-place. The authors of the planetarian and electricity, not to 
mention the maxims of Poor Richard, were the spontaneous growth 
of the .American soil, cherished and nurtured by the genial spirit of 
our home-bred institutions. But apart from physical science, nature 
had placed before the learned of America a subject of inquiry 
peculiarly its own. The minds of antiquarians were called into 
action respecting the antiquities and former condition of the Ameri¬ 
can continent. They were to explore the descent, languages, and 
original state, of that remarkable race whom our ancestors found in 
possession of this country. Nature herself had committed this sub¬ 
ject to our assiduity and care. As oppression and rapacity were 
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fast hurryinsf this devoted race into the grave, it became us, as an 
intellectual nation, at least to gather the scattered and mutilated 
fragments of their history, so as to inscribe upon their tomb an intel¬ 
ligent epitapbi Without disparagement to the learned labors of a 
Bartram, the writers of the Mithridates, a Heckwelder, a Picker¬ 
ing, a Cass, a Schoolcraft, and a Gallatin, it may be said that it was 
reserved for a venerable citizen of Philadelphia to penetrate the 
labyrinths of this intricate subject; and by it, to add one of the 
brightest leaves to the American bays. 

In the department of polite and elegant literature, native genius 
has imparted celebrity to spots, even in the new world of America. 
The original genius of Cooper, the inimitable pen of Irving, the 
beautiful page of Bryant, have made the scenes of their descriptions 
classic ground. Bancroft and Sparks are doing for our history and 
historical names, what those are achieving in the walks of external 
society and external nature. We are not old enough to point the 
literary pilgrim to the mouldering tombs of a Westminster Abbey. 
The axe with which our forests have been felled, is still in the hands 
of the wood-chopper. His sturdy strokes may almost be heard amid 
the noise of our cities, which they have so lately contributed to build. 
They are only silenced by the greater din of busy life, which exigency 
or enterprise has called into being, in spots where nature reigned 
in majestic wildness and primeval solitude. But young as is the 
country, in its physical state, the materials are at hand to form a 
system of literature, which shall at once be new and improved. 

A national literature does not imply an abandonment of those 
masters of the human heart, who have traced, with pencils of genius 
and truth, the great features of human nature. Tlie literature of 
Rome, embellished and refined, while it imitated^ that of Greece. 
The polite learning of modern Europe is largely indebted to both, 
for its elegance and nature. Pope and Thomson are suns formed 
by the converging rays of less distinguished luminaries. Genius 
cannot bo impaired of its gifts, by pondering the fair forms which 
genius itself has created. Tlie fire which was lighted by Prometheus, 
may be kept alive by the torches of Homer and Virgil, of Milton 
and Shakspeare. America owes it to herself and to mankind, that 
her system of letters should be her own. As a mirror, it should re¬ 
flect American manners; it should embody American ideas ; it 
should inculcate those great principles of social morality, upon which 
man must depend for his advancement and perfection. 

But however learning and genius have added to the national fame, 
partiality itself must admit, that little active aid has been contributed 
from the public bounty. Astronomical science yet asks for an ob¬ 
servatory, and the national library languishes for want of encourage¬ 
ment. When we compare the pigmy collections of Philadelphia and 
Cambridge, the largest libraries in this country, with the magnificent 
cabinets of Paris, Vienna, London, and many others, it need not 
be concealed, that the national pride receives a wound. In the 
various departments of history, except domestic, modern literature 
and science, our collections do not embrace all which the wants of 
the learned student demand. The life of Columbus, by Irving, a 
work destined to imperishable fame, could not, from the absence of 
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materials, haye been written in America. Mr. Wheaton could not 
have brought to completion his learned and elegant history of the 
Northmen, except in Europe, The admirable work on Ferdinand 
and Isabella, by Mr. Prescott, though written on this side of the Atlan¬ 
tic, was chiefly dependant for its materials on the other. 

The library of Philadelphia is upward of a century old. Its late 
highly intelligent librarian* computes the present number of volumes 
at 46,000 ; a number exceeding, it is true, any other library on this 
side of the Atlantic, but not commensurate with the growing wants 
of the literature and science of the city. The Royal Library of 
Paris, less than half a century ago, numbered only 80,000 printed 
volumes and mss. It now presents, in its totality, upward of 700,000 
volumes. The British Museum, founded long since the establish¬ 
ment of the Philadelphia Library, now amounts to 240,000 volumes. 
The value of a library, it is true, does not depend upon its numeri¬ 
cal superiority alone; but there is no doubt, from the bibliographical 
knowledge which guards the Royal Library of Paris, and the 
British Museum, that the excellence of their contents is in proportion 
to their number. 

It becomes a wise and enlightened people, intent upon a high des¬ 
tiny, to adopt the means necessary to subserve it. It was one 
evidence of decay, that in a luxurious age of the Roman empire, the 
reading of Roman senators was confined to Marius Maximus and 
Juvenal. In a country in which native energy has not been debili¬ 
tated by luxury ; whore mind, untrammelled, roves with perpetual 
activity, explores new regions of thought, and penetrates new 
sources of truth and intelligence ; where every man is a reader, and 
all have a keen appetite for knowledge; the means should be mul¬ 
tiplied commensurately with its importance and necessity. Without 
dwelling longer upon a theme which might be amplified by so 
many reflections, it is enough to say, that no act would convex higher 
literary glory upon the United States, than adding to the treasures of 
its public library. The government of France requires a copy to 
be deposited in the Royal Library of every work which is issued 
from the press, throughout the kingdom. A similar regulation ob¬ 
tains in Austria and Russia, for the benefit of the royal libraries of 
Vienna and St. Petersburgh. From the operation of so wise and 
salutary a provision, these libraries are monuments of honor and re¬ 
nown to those despotic nations. The British Museum, which has 
proved, in England, the great nursery of merit, the light of genius, 
the ladder to eminence, has been fostered by the same liberality, 
aided by the direct munificence of the sovereign. Congress has 
already purchased the papers of Washington and Madison. It 
could present adequate inducements to private persons for the open¬ 
ing of their private cabinets, in which are deposited those documents 
which are so material to illustrate our national history, and transmit 
our national fame. It could enact a law similar to those which aug- 


• Geosoe Campbell, Esq., whose integrity of character and scrupulous accuracy in 
regard to facts, have gained for him as deserved a name, as his high repute in bibliography. 
This gentleman was librarian of the Philadelphia Library for twenty-three years, 
during the whole of which time he attended the library regularly six days in the week, 
and was never once absent from his post. 
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ment the libraries of France and England, Austria and Russia. It 
could enrich the present collection by a purchase now offered to its 
acceptance, of the greatest treasure of one of the greatest bibliopo- 
lists of this bibliothecal age. 

But the principle adopted at the revolution has not merely pro¬ 
duced a euperficial change in the manners of the people. It has not 
only imparted a new complexion to literature, and given a new im¬ 
pulse to science. Its effects are deeper and more pervading. An 
idea so highly deemed, one which has been preserved from age to 
age, though occasionally obscured by unpropitious accidents, should 
be distinguished by benefits xorresponding to its high estimation* 
In another and concluding number, we shall take a rapid glance at 
the blessings it has conferred, and trace its extended and manifold 
agency in our own and in distant lands. 


PARK NESS. 

Darkxbss, I love thee! — when the last faint beam 
Of day hath faded from the summer sky, 

How sweet to wander by some gentle stream, 

While all around Night’s sable shadows lie, 

And catch the plashing of a distant oar; 

To hear faint voices borne upon the wind, 

And gaze far on, nor view the verdant shore. 

That boat, those voices, scarce have left behind! 

Darkness, I love thee! —when the sudden awell 
Of music bursts on the enraptured ear. 

And chains the spirit with a mystic spell, 

Like sounds unearthly from some hallowed sphere; 
We turn to look upon a fair young brow, 

Shaded with sunny tresses; on a cheek 
i’^jnsh’d with deep feeling; and what meets us nowl 
Sadness, and oarkness, for the form we seek! 


Darkness, I love thee! — when the lightning plays 
Through cloud-piled masses with a lurid glare, 
Flash following dash, in one bright liquid blaze, 
While peals of thunder shake the troubled air: 
And when, like infant on its mother’s breast. 

Who sobs to sleep, its gust of passion o’er. 

The storm is gone, and winds and waves at rest, 

1 Jove thee then as dearly as before! 

X Darkness, I love thee! — when the full heart thrills 

With untold rapture — power of utterance gone; 
Tear after tear, the downcast eyelid fills, 

Flush after flush comes mantling, and alone 
With one loved being, with whose destiny 
Ours is close link’d—no sight, no sound 
Breaks on the stillness; yet we feel an eve 
Beams on us, in whose life our own is bound! 


VOL. XII. 


Darkness, I love thee! — when the midnight hour 
Tells that thy reign too soon will pass away; 

When hearts are bared before that unseen Power, 

Too oft forgotten ’mid the light of day ; 

And as the rushing memories come back. 

Of days, and hopes, and friends, I long 
To soar away to yon bright star-lit track. 

Whose glories. Darkness, round thy pathway throng! 

13 
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A SCENE IN RUSSIA. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 'INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL IN ARABIA FETRJBA AND THE HOLY LAND.* 


GREAT FETE AT PBTERIIOFF. 

The whole population of Petersburgh was in motion, on the day 
appointed for the great f6ie at Peterhoff. It was expected that the 
entertainment would be more than usually splendid, on account of 
the presence of the Queen of Holland, then on a visit to her sister 
the empress; and at an early hour the splendid equipages of the 
nobility, carriages, droskeys, telegas, and carts, were hurrying along 
the banks of the Neva, while steam-boats, sail-bouts, row-boats, and 
craft of every description, wore gliding on the bosom of the river. 

As the least trouble, we chose a steam-boat, and at twelve o’clock 
embarked at the English Quay. The boat was crowded with pas¬ 
sengers, and among them was an old English gentleman, a mer¬ 
chant of thirty years’ standing in St. Petersburgh. I soon became 
acquainted with him, how I do not know, and his lady told me, that 
the iirst time I passed them, she remarked to her husband that 1 was 
an American. A lady made the same remark to me at Smyrna. 
Without knowing exactly how to understand it, I mention it as a 
fact, showing the nice discrimination acquired by persons in the 
habit of seeing travellers from different countries. Before landing, 
the old gentleman told me that his boys had gone down in a plea¬ 
sure-boat, abundantly provided with materials, and asked me to go 
on board and lunch with them, which, upon the invitation being 
extended to my friend, I accepted. 

Peterhoff is about twenty-five versts from St. Petersburgh, and 
the whole bank of the Neva on that side is adorned with palaces and 
beautiful summer residences of the Russian seigneurs, it stands at 
the mouth of the Neva, on the borders of the Gulf of Finland. 
Opposite is the city of Cronstadt, the seaport of St. Petersburgh, 
and the anchorage of the Russian fleet. It was then crowded with 
merchant ships of every nation, with flags of every color streaming 
from their spars, in honor of the day. On landing, we accompanied 
our new friends, and found * the boys,’ three fine young fellows just 
growing up to manhood, in a handsome little pleasure-boat, with a 
sail arranged as an awning, waiting for their parents. We were 
introduced and received with open arms, and sat down to a cold col¬ 
lation, in good old English style, at which, for the first time since I 
left home, I fastened upon an old-fashioned sirloin of roast beef It 
was a delightful meeting for me. The old people talked to me about 
my travels, and the old lady particularly, with almost a motherly 
interest in a straggling young man, inquired about my parents, bro¬ 
thers and sisters, etc.; and I made my way with the frank-hearted 
•boys,’by talking * boat.’ Altogether,it was a regular home family 
scene; and, after the lunch, we left the old people under the awning, 
promising to return at nine o’clock for tea, and with ‘ the boys’ set 
off to view the f^te. 

From the time when we entered the grounds, until we left, At one 
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o’clock the next morning, the whole was a fairy scene. The grounds 
extended some distance along the shore, and the palace stands on an 
embankment, perhaps a hundred and fifty feet high, commanding a 
full Tiew of the Neva, Cronstadt, with its shipping, and the Gulf of 
Finland. We followed along the banks of a canal, five hundred 
yards long, bordered by noble trees. On each side of the canal 
were large wooden frames, about sixty feet high, filled with glass 
lamps for the illumination; and at the foot of each was another high 
frame-work, with lamps, forming, among other things, the arms of 
Russia, the double-headed eagle, and under it a gigantic star, thirty 
or forty feet in diameter. At the head of the canal was a large basin 
of water, and in the centre of the basin stood a colossal group in 
brass, of a man tearing open the jaws of a rampant lion; and out 
of the mouth of the lion rushed a jet d’eau, perhaps one hundred and 
fifty feet high. On each side of this basin, at a distance of about 
three hundred feet, was a smaller basin, with a jet d’eau in each, 
about half its height, and all around were jets d’eaux, of various 
kinds, throwing ws^er vertically and horizontally; among them 1 
remember a figure larger than life, leaning forward in the attitude of 
a man throwing the discus, with a powerful stream of water rushing 
from his clinched fist. These basins were at the foot of the embank- 
roent oo which stands the palace. In the centre was a broad flight 
of steps leading to the palace, and on each side was a continuous 
range of marble slabs, to the top of the hill, over which poured down 
a sheet of water, the slabs being placed so high and far apart as to 
allow lamps to be arranged behind the water. All over, along the 
public walks, and in retired alcoves, were frames hung with lamps; 
and every where, under the trees and on the open lawn, were tents 
of every size and fashion, beautifully decorated; many of them, 
oriental in style and elegance, were fitted up as places of refresh¬ 
ment. Thousands of people, dressed in their best attire, were pro¬ 
menading the grounds, but there were no vehicles, until, in turning 
a point, we espied, at some distance up an avenue, and coming 
quietly toward us, a plain open carriage, with two horses and two 
Rnglish jockey outriders, in which were a gentleman and lady, whom, 
without the universal taking off of hats around us, 1 recognised at 
once as the emperor and empress. I am not apt to be carried away 
by any profound admiration for royalty, but, without consideration 
of their rank, I never saw a finer specimen of true gentility; in fact, 
he looked every inch a king, and she was my beau ideal of a queen, 
in appearance and manners. They bowed as they passed, and, as I 
thought, being outside of the line of Russians, and easily recognised 
as a stranger, their courtesy was directed particularly to me ; but I 
found that my companion took it very much to himself, and no doubt 
every long-bearded Russian near us did the same. In justice to 
myself, however, I may almost say that I had a conversation with 
the emperor; for although his imperial highness did not speak to 
me, he spoke in a language which none but 1 (and the queen and his 
jockey outriders) understood; for, waving his hand to them, I heard 
him say in English, * To the right.’ After this interview with his 
majesty, we walked up to the palace. The splendid regiments of 
cavalier guards were drawn up around it, every private carrying 
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himself like a prince; and I did not admire all his palaces, nor 
hardly his queen, so much as this splendid body of armed followers. 
Behind the palace is a large plain, cut up into gravel-walks, having, 
in one place, a basin of water, with water-works of various kinds, 
among which were some of peculiar beauty, falling in the form of a 
semi-globe. 

A little before dark, we retired to a refectory under a tent, until 
the garden was completely lighted up, that we might have the full 
effect of the illumination at one coup d^oeil; and, when we went out, 
the dazzling brilliancy of the scene within the semi-circular illumina¬ 
tion around the water-works, was beyond description. This semi- 
^rcular frame-work enclosed, in a large sweep, the three basins, and 
terminated at the embankment in which the palace stands, presenting 
all around an immense fiery scroll in the air, sixty or eighty feet high, 
and filled with all manner of devices; and for its back-ground abroad 
sheet of water, falling over a range of steps, with lighted lamps 
behind it, forming an illuminated cascade, while the basins were 
blazing with the light thrown upon them from myriads of lamps, and 
the colossal figures, of a reddened and unearthly hue, were spouting 
columns of water into the air. More than two hundred thousand 
people were supposed to be assembled in the garden, in every variety 
of gay, brilliant, and extraordinary costume. St. Petersburgh was 
half depopulated, and thousands of peasants were assembled from 
the neighboring provinces. 1 was accidentally separated from all 
my companions; and, alone among thousands, sat down on the grass, 
and for an hour watched the throng passing through the illuminated 
circle, and ascending the broad steps leading toward the palace. 
Among all this immense crowd there was no rabble ; not a dress that 
could offend the eye ; but intermingled with the ordinary costumes 
of Europeans were the Russian shop-keeper, with his long surtout, 
his bell-crowned hat, and solemn beard ; Cossacks, and Circassian 
soldiers, and Calmuc Tartars, and cavalier guards; hussars, with the 
sleeves of their rich jackets dangling loose over their shoulders, toss¬ 
ing plumes, and helmets glittering with steel, intermingled through¬ 
out with the gay dresses of ladies, while near me, and, like me, care¬ 
lessly stretched on the grass, under the light of thousands of lamps, 
was a group of peasants from Finland, fiddling and dancing; the 
women, with light hair, bands around their heads, and long jackets 
enwrapping their square forms, and the men with long great-coats, 
broad-brimmed hats, and a bunch of shells in front. 

Leaving this brilliant scene, I joined tho throng on the steps, and 
by the side of a splendid hussar, stooping his manly figure to whisper 
in the ears of a lovely girl, I ascended to the palace, and presented 
my ticket of admission to the Bal Mascjue, so called from their being 
on masks there. I had not been presented at court, and consequently, 
had only admission to the outer apartments with the people. I 
had, however, the range of a succession of splendid rooms, richly 
decorated with vases and tazzas of precious stones, candelabras, 
couches, ottomans, superb mirrors, and inlaid floors, and the centre 
room, extending several hundred feet in length, had its lofty walls 
covered to the very ceilings with portraits of all the female beauties 
in Russia, about eighty years ago. I was about l)eing tired of gazing 
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at these pictures of long-sleeping beauties, when the great doors at 
one end were thrown open, and the emperor and empress, attended 
by the whole court, passed through, on their way to the banqueting- 
hall. Although I had been in company with the emperor before, in 
the garden, and though I had taken off ray hat to the empress, both 
passed without recognising me. The court at St. Petersburgh is 
admitted to be the most brilliant in Europe; the dresses of the 
members of the diplomatic corps, and the unifonns of the general 
and staff officers^ being really magnificent, while those of the ladies 
sparkled with jewels. Beside the emperor and empress, the only 
acquaintance I reco^ised in that constellation of brilliantly-dressed 
people, were Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Clay, who, for republicans, made 
a very fair blaze. I saw them enter the banqueting-hall, painted in 
oriental style to represent a tent, and might have had the pleasure of 
seeing the emperor and empress and all that brilliant collection eat; 
but, turning away from a noise that destroyed much of the illusion, 
viz., the clatter of knives and forks, and a little piqued at the cavalier 
treatment 1 had received from the court circles, I went out on the 
balcony and soliloquized, ‘ Fine feathers make fine birds ;* but look 
back a little, ye dashing cavaliers and supercilious ladies ! In the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, a French traveller in Russia 
wrote that ‘ most men treat their wives as a necessary evil, regarding 
them with a proud and stem eye, and even beating them after.** Dr. 
Collins, physician to the Czar in 1670, as an evidence of the progress 
of civilization in Russia, says, that the custom of tying up wives by 
the hair of the head, and flogging them, begins to be left off; account¬ 
ing for it, however, by the prudence of parents, who made a stipula- 
tive provision in the marriage contract, that their daughters were not 
to be whipped, struck, kicked, etc. But even in this improved state 
of society, one man * put upon his wife a shirt dipped in ardent 
spirits, and burnt her to death,’ and was not punished, there being, 
according to the doctor, * no punishment in Russia for killing a wife 
or a slave.' When no provision was made in the marriage contract, 
be says, they were accustomed to discipline their wives very severely. 
At the marriage the bridegroom had a whip in one boot, and a jewel 
in the other, and the poor girl tried her fortune by choosing. ‘ If 
she happens upon the jewel,* says another traveller, * she is lucky ; 
but if on the whip, she gets it.* The bridegroom rarely saw his com¬ 
panion’s face till after the marriage, when, it is said, * if she be ugly, 
she pays for it soundly, may be the first time he sees her.* Ugliness 
being punished with the whip, the women painted to great excess; 
and a traveller in 1636 saw .the grand duchess and her ladies on 
horseback, astride, ‘ most wickedly b^ainted.* The day after a lady 
had been at an entertainment, the hostess was accustomed to ask how 
she got home; and the polite answer was, * your ladyship’s hospi¬ 
tality made me so tipsy, that I don’t know how I got home.* And for 
the climax of their barbarity — it can scarcely be believed, but it is 
recorded as a fact — the women did not begin to wear stays till the 
beginning of the present century! 


• The agreeable author of ‘ Sketches in Paris’ informs up, that a Russian wife, when 
the husband neglects to beat her for a month or two, becomes alarmed at his iiiditier- 
anoe ! Kds. Knickerbocker. 
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Soothed by these rather ill-natured reflections, I turned to the 
illuminated scene, and the thronging thousands below, descended 
once more to the garden, passed down the steps, worked my way 
through the crowd, and fell into a long ayenue, like all the rest of 
the garden, brilliantly lighted, but entirely deserted^ At the end of 
the avenue, 1 came to an artificial lake, opposite which was a small 
square two-story cottage, being the old residence of Peter the Great, 
the founder of all the magnificence of Peterhoff. It was exactly in 
the style of our ordinary country houses, and the furniture was of 
a simplicity that contrasted strangely with the surrounding splendor. 
The door opened into a little hall, in which were two old-fashioned 
Dutch mahogany tables, with oval leaves, legs tapering and enlarging 
at the feet into something like a horse-shoe; just such a table as 
every one may remember in his grandfather’s house, and recalling 
to mind the simpler style of our own country, some thirty or forty 
years ago. In a room on one side was the old Czar’s bed, a low, 
broad wooden bedstead, with a sort of canopy over it, the covering 
of the canopy and the coverlet being of striped calico; the whole 
house, inside and out, was hung with lamps, illumining it with a 

f lare that was almost distressing, contrasted with the simplicity of 
^eter’s residence; and, as if to give greater contrast to this simplicity, 
while 1 was standing in the door of the hall, I saw roll by me, in 
splendid equipages, the emperor and empress, with the whole of the 
brilliant court which I had left in the banqueting hall, now making a 
tour of the gardens. The carriages were all of one pattern, long, 
hung low, without any tops, and somewhat like our omnibuses, except 
that, instead of seats being on one side, there was a partition in the 
middle, not higher than the back of a sofa, with large seats like sofas 
on each side, on which the company sat in a row, with their backs to 
each other; in front was a high and large box for the coachman, and 
a footman behind. It was so light that 1 could distinguish the faces 
of every gentleman and lady as they passed; and there was some¬ 
thing so unique in the exhibition, that, with the splendor of the court 
dresses, it seemed the climax of the brilliant scenes at Peterhofll I 
followed them with my eyes till they were out of sight, gave one 
more look to the ^modest pillow on which old Peter reposed his care¬ 
worn head, and at about one o’clock in the morning left the garden. 
A frigate brilliantly illuminated was firing a salute, the flash of her 
guns lighting up the dark surface of the water, as I embarked on board 
the steam-boat. At two o’clock, the morning twilight was like that of 
day ; at three o’clock, I was at my hotel, and probably at ten minutes 
past, asleep. 


A SKETCH. 

She gmiled in death, and still her cold, pale face 
Retains that smile; as when a waveless lake. 

In which the wintry stars all bright appear, 

Is sheeted by a nightly frost with ice, 

Siill it reflects the face of heaven unchanged, 
Unruflled by the breeze or sweeping blast. 
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Gro roBTH, thou care-worn man, 

And roam the woods once more, 

The forest oath wav tread, 

And bv tne lakers calm shore; 
Forget tny boarded gold, 

Thou reckless man of sin, 

And let this summer morning 
A short-lived homage win^ 

Go forth, thou sinless child, 

With that archly-beaming eye, 

Shout forth thy buoyant gladness, 
And nature will reply; 

Thy favorite brook is trilling 
A mirthful glee to-day, 

And countless voices calling, 

‘Forth to the woods, away !* 

Go forth, thou maiden fair. 

Where glides the peaceful stream. 
Where woodland flow’rs we Springing, 
A waking vision dream; 

O joy that never wearies! 

On thy lover thou art dwelling; 

Th^ deeply-shrouded secret 
That blush is boldly telling. 


MORNING. 

Go forth, aspiring youth, 

To ponder daring schemes ; 

Thou wilt come yet once again, 

To mourn those fatal dreams; 

And marvel thou couldst leave 
Yon sweet secluded vlen, 

To win the phantom glory. 

Among thy fellow men. 

Go forth, thou languid form, 

Thou who art doomed to die, 
Whose fate is written on that flush, 
And in that glassy eye; 

Go forth, and once again 
Revel in this pure air; 

Unconscious of the future, 

Pour forth a hopeful prayer. 

And thou, whose poet’s soul 
Worships each dale and wood. 

Thy airy visions weave 
In yon sweet solitude; 

Though counsel’d by the wise 
And cold to shun such lure, 

O, keep that inner fount 
Of thought and feeling pure! 

A. s. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ECONOMY. 

A TAKATISK FOR TUB T1MB8. 


»AET TWO, 


The capital source of by far the greatest part of the poverty and 
unhappiness of all civilized countries, arises from the waste made hy 
the rich of their revenues on that which is not wealth, and which 
affords no gratification that a reasonable being ought not to he 
ashamed of; and the poor labor to produce that which is not wealth, 
which adds nothing to the common stock of good and useful things, 
from which the wants of rich and poor alike are supplied, but which 
serves only to degrade and ruin the fashionable class, and all other 
classes, in the degree in which they follow their example. To form 
some estimate of the loss society suffers from this misemployment of 
revenue and labor, it is necessary to recur to an elementary princi¬ 
ple of political economy. 

Why are cotton fabrics so much cheaper than they were forty 
years ago 1 The answer is ready with every body. Ill rough the 
means of improved machinery, more productive power has been 
brought to hear upon the manufacture. The product has been mul¬ 
tiplied almost beyond calculation. Its price has fallen in some pro¬ 
portion to the additional power which has been brought to the aid 
of the manufacturer. The fabric is more plenty. Its use is enjoyed 
by millions who could not before afford the expense. Every other 
useful product is subject to the same law. Now, whatever amount 
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of labor and capital is expended in the production and purchase of 
useless things, is so much withdrawn from the beneficial industry of 
a nation. Its effect is equivalent to what would follow the breaking 
up of a corresponding number of cotton-spinning machines, or rather 
their perversion to the use of some manufacture quite destitute of 
intrinsic value, and too expensive for most people to buy. The sub¬ 
stantial wealth and comfort of the people suffers a dead loss, to the 
full amount of the good things that might be produced by the labor 
and capital thrown away. The useless labor expended on some 
article of short-lived, fashionable finery, would have sufficed to pro¬ 
duce a number of articles of durable use, both to the rich and the 
poor. 

This double fault of the consumers and producers of wealth, 
deserves to be examined a little more particularly. Much of the 
vulgar finery, and other useless things, paid for by all classes, and 
especially by the fashionable rich, require in their production a degree 
of skill beyond that of the great body of artizans. Ten times more 
is paid by a class of wealthy people; (we use the terms ‘ rich* and 
‘ wealthy,* in their popular sense, not that we think they are rightly 
used; we maintain that at least ninety-nine hundredths of mankind are 
poor^ destitute of a thousand useful and elegant things, which they 
ought to have, because they might have ;) but some among those 
who pass for rich, we say, pay ten times more for articles of rare and 
curious workmanship, and some empty and frivolous enjoyments, 
than for the really useful, and often more beautiful products, to which 
the skill of the majority of workmen is equal. The consequence is, 
that this class of people do very little by their expenditure to support 
useful industry. They pay thousands to a celebrated dancer, or the 
artificer of some rare finery in dress and furniture; but have 
often less than their less wealthy neighbors to pay to the creators of 
those useful and permanently valuable things, on which the welfare 
and improvement of society depend. 

Those who defend the production and use of every variety of fri¬ 
volous luxuries, on the assumption that it is necessary to afford 
employment to the poor, would have a good foundation for their 
argument, if all the actual wants of people were supplied, and every 
commendable desire furnished with ample means for its gratification. 
If we had every desirable comfort in our houses, good and fine gar¬ 
dens, green houses; libraries well selected, and well read, cabinets 
of minerals, and other specimens in natural history; good school- 
houses, and school-mEisters, paid as gentlemen in an important learned 
profession ought to bo ; servants suitably employed, well paid, and 
contented ; if we were supplied with all these, and innumerable 
other things which minister to the comfort, the real happiness and 
dignity of man, and if there were any poor people still unemployed, 
it would then be time, if we could find nothing better for them to 
do, to employ them in making that species of fashionable finery for 
which some people, who mi^t be independent, pay out the largest 
half of their incomes ; or, as Mr. Sedgwick would say, set them to 
blowing soap-bubbles. The question is, not whether we shall expend 
our money tot frivolous luxuries, or let the producers of those luxu¬ 
ries starve, but whether we shall gratify a distempered vanity at the 
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cost of depriving ourselves of actual comforts, and a number of per¬ 
manently useful and elegant fabrics ; or, by the purchase of useful 
things, encourage that kind of industry which is worthy of men, and 
discourage that which tends to make them slaves. 

If, indeed, the question were between hoarding wealth, as misers, 
(a description of maniacs, we may hope, extinct in this country, at 
least,) and expending it under the dispensation of fashion, it would 
need but little intelligence to vote for the latter abuse. Better the 
heaps of the miser were distributed by any means, short of plunder, 
than to remain buried. 

It is true, the revenues of the rich cannot contribute to the support 
of the laboring poor, unless they are consumed in some way, pro¬ 
ductively or unproductively. If unproductive consumption is pre¬ 
ferred, there is still a choice to be made between transient gratifica¬ 
tions and frivolous toys, and those things which render comfortable, 
adorn, and dignify human life. In either case, a product of humaU 
labor is paid for; the latter are the products of that kind of labor 
which is beneficial to all classes of mankind ; the former, of that kind 
of labor which tends to the poverty of the greater part, and the 
debasement of all. But if productive consumption is preferred, 
these results follow : The revenue becomes capital, and yields an 
interest or profit to its owner; a more respectable satisfaction than 
is procured by some kinds of unproductive consumption. This 
capital creates a demand for labor, and tends to raise wages; it 
extends and facilitates industry, and cheapens its products. On such 
grounds as these, Adam Smith pronounces every careful and frugal 
person to be a benefactor to society. The position of Malthus, 
Chalmers, etc., that production, and consequently the demand for 
capital, must find, if it has not already found, a limit in the inability 
of purchasers, is opposed to plain fact. The owners of this capital, 
and they whose industry it puts in motion, are themselves the pur¬ 
chasers, the consumers, for they comprise the whole of man¬ 
kind ; the lenders of money, and other property; the managers, 
the workmen, the learned professions, and public functionaries, who 
all, if they are honest, work to a good purpose, with their hands, or 
heads, or capital. They are all producers, and they all purchase one 
another’s products. Every description of buying and selling is only 
a way of exchanging the product of one kind of labor for the pro¬ 
duct of some other kind. The doctrine, if it means anything, then, 
amounts to this : that, if the different classes of producers produce 
toe many of their several kinds of valuable things, they will be no 
longer able to purchase, for want of wherewithal to pay! We should 
suppose, however, that the owner of one hundred hats, and the 
owfaer of a hundred pair of boots, were in as good a condition for 
driving a bargain, as the owners respectively of one hat and one pair 
of boots. And though the amount of hats and boots that can be 
profitably produced, must be always limited by the number of heads 
and feet, there is a multitude of other valuable and beautiful pro¬ 
ducts, the demand for which is subject to no such limitation. 

As we have no reason to suppose that industry will ever be less 
skilfully applied and less productive than at present, so we have no 
reason to believe that capital, which is its instrument, will ever 
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yield a less revenue. In England, notwithstanding the more than 
tenfold increase of capital, the rate of interest has experienced little 
if any depreciation since the reign of Queen Anne. In all new coun¬ 
tries, money must always bear a high rate of interest, because real 
estate, the thing which it chiefly represents, experiences, in the pro- 

S ess of settlement and cultivation, a rapid appreciation of value. 

terest is the capitalist’s share of the profits of business, as wages 
are the workman’s share. Both, as expressed in money, may expe¬ 
rience no fluctuation for a series of years ; while from the increased 
efficiency of both agencies, (labor and capital,) all useful products may 
be greatly cheapened, and the actual rewards of the capitalist and 
laborer increased in proportion. Such, very nearly, has been the fact 
for the last fifty years, in the countries where the greatest improve¬ 
ments in the processes of industry have been made. The experience 
of the past, certainly, no more than the reason of the thing, aflbrds 
any ground to believe that the indefinite accumulation of capital will 
be attended necessarily by a diminution of profits or interest. On 
the contrary, as every variety of productive agency becomes more 
efficient, when directed by superior knowledge, both experience and 
reason warrant the conclusion, that capital and industry will be, for an 
indefinite period, at least, attended by a still improving reward. 

And if the world should ever become so densely peopled, that 
the produce of its soil could feed no additional number of laborers, 
even this remote event, perhaps, would not prevent an ever-aug¬ 
menting capital from being vested in an ever-improving machinery 
to facilitate production. But if all the possible appliances of mechani¬ 
cal power and chemical combination should be carried to the high¬ 
est possible perfection, and provided in such abundance as to employ 
all the workmen whom the produce of the earth is capable of sus¬ 
taining, so that all occasion for the increase of productive invest¬ 
ments would be at an end, still there would be no excuse for men 
expending their revenues or wages on short-lived fashionable luxu¬ 
ries, while the legitimate wants and ennobling desires which demand 
for their satisfaction an unlimited amount of useful and permanently 
valuable, and truly beautiful things, still belong to their nature. 
The important truth will still hold good, that the luxuries which 
serve only for the vanity of display, or the gratification of low sen¬ 
suality, must be procured at the sacrifice of real comforts and con¬ 
veniences ; must ever be an exchange of nobler gratifications for 
meaner ones. By the unchangeable law of man’s nature, profusion 
in that which is not good for him must ever have for its counterpart 
poverty and destitution, in that which is true wealth. 

It may be trite to remark that, as the fitness and beauty of many 
things depend entirely upon the circumstances of the person using 
them, so, as comforts and conveniences are multiplied among men, 
more luxuries in dress, furniture, and equipage, become symmetrical 
with the economy of life, and add to its beauty. Parts ornamental in 
a neat and comfortable edifice, would be only grotesque deformities 
in a cabin or a shed. 


What we have said of the principles which should regulate the 
consumption of those who are called rich, * well-off in the world,* 
applies of course, with tenfold stress, to those of narrower incomes. 
That expenditure which is iiexation and partial poverty to the, for- 
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mer class, must be ruin, perpetual destitution of necessary things* 
dependence, and degradation, to the latter. 

Lest any should say that we have left too obscure the distinction 
between what we have called useful things, and things approved by 
good taste, on the one hand, and frivolous luxuries, useless finery* 
and ill-judged attempts at elegance, on the other, we observe : that 
it is neither practicable nor needful to mark the distinction with the 
accuracy of scientific definition. It is a matter for the discretion and 
taste of intelligent, reasonable people. Even the devotees of fashion 
are sensible enough of wants of a more pressing urgency, and wants 
of a higher dignity, than the factitious, trifling, and sordid ones on 
which a strange infatuation drives them to expend all their substance. 

Before closing, we owe one word to our sense of the beneficial 
tendency of a more general diffusion of sound elementary treatises of 
political economy, in imparting a juster sense of the estimation due 
to all useful employments, however humble they are accounted now; 
in showing the true and only honest way to wealth ; in leading to a 
better appreciation of the measures of public administration, touch¬ 
ing the revenue, industry, and trade of the country. Among the 
elementary works on the subject, now in circulation, we are disposed 
to single out, for especial praise, that of President Wayland. We 
have seen, with high satisfaction, the prospectus of the American 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, that political economy 
is to occupy a respectable place in their contemplated series of pub¬ 
lications. May their noble enterprise, in this and all other things, 
meet the warm and effective approbation due from an intelligent 
patriotic people. 


JEALOUSY. 


*rvLnvi ALiT rtNis bt csco caepitur tattle* 


O THOU for ever doom*d to prove 
The comrade and the curse of love. . 

The bravest ihou canel force to yield, 

And pierce them through their very shield. 
Self-pride, of other ills the cure. 

More fatal makes thy shaft, ana sure. 

The task thou settest is to guess 
And watch our enemy’s success. 


II. 

And what thy wages 1 But to know 
The triumph of our deadliest foe: 

That fatal secret, that, conceal’d, 
Pcstroy’d our peace, and more, reveal’d:: 
Then, goaded on from bad to worse, 

We seek revenge, but find remorse; 
Remorse—the serpent for the dove— 
The changeling Jealousy for Love I . 
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Parting Aspirations,—Hans Swartz^ 

- 1 --—--— 


PARTING ASPIRATIONS. 

FROM TH» MSI. or THE LATE MRS, SOFRIA MANNING PHILLIPS. 


The voice of thy mother be with thee ever, 

Pitying and faitliful, when shadows arise; 

The smiles of thy father desert thee never, 

Near be the light of thy sister’s eyes; 

Breathings and blessings of Home linger o’er thee, 

Till away from its threshliold thy footstep hath passed, 
Hopes then unfading in beauty before thee, 
yndimmed and unbroken, enclose thee at last. 

Eve to thy chamber descend without sadness, 

Offering thee only a season of rest^ 

Morning recall thee from visions of gladness. 

To meet the fresh sunshine, and pray, and be blest. 
And if mid the halls of the young and gay-hearted. 
Thou art listening to music or voices of mirth, 

Be the tears from thy spirit ne’er suddenly started, 

For that which shall meet thee no more upon earth! , 


HANB SWARTZ; 

A MARVELLOUS TALE OF MAMAKATING HOLLOW. 

West of the Shawangunk mountain, lies a sweet valley, in the 
days of our story called ‘ Mamakating Hollow.' It diverges from 
the valley of the Hudson River, at ^sopus, and makes its way, like 
the bed of some ancient stream, in a southerly direction, until it 
meets the northern line of New-Jersey. It requires but little fancy 
to conceive, that the Hudson river once ploughed its course through 
this wonderful ravine, and mingled its waters with those of Dela¬ 
ware Bay. Indeed, were the barrier which fills the northern mouth 
of the Mamakating Hollow, even now, removed, it might contend 
with the Highland channel for the honor of conducting to the ocean 
the rich billows of our northern Pactolus. And magnificent as is 
the Highland scenery, the traveller would lose but little in exchanging 
it for the stem cliffs of the Shawangunk, which, like a sturdy brother, 
walks beside this beautiful valley, from her northern to her southern 
limit. 

The judicious descendants of Diedrich Knickerbocker were 
the first to discover and improve this rich alluvial valley, the natural 
entrance to which is from ^sopus. Their farms, some twenty years 
ago, before turnpike-roads and a canal* intersected those regions, 
were stretched across the Hollow from the Shawangunk to the cor¬ 
responding mountain on the west. They were thus furnished, at 
either extremity, with woodland and pastures; while the spacious 
bed between the ridges, varying from two to five miles in width, was 
a carpeted meadow. 

The traveller who seta out in the morning from the beautiful vil- 


♦ The * Delaware and Hudson.* 
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lage of Bloomingburgh, to pursue his journey westward, soon finds 
himself, by an easy ascent, on the summit of the Shawangunk. 
Before him will generally be spread an ocean of mist, ehveloping 
and concealing from his view the deep valley and lovely village 
which lie almost beneath his feet. If he reposes here for a short 
time, until the vapors are attenuated and broken by the rays of the 
morning sun, he is astonished to see the abyss before him, deepening 
and opening on his vision. At length, far down in the newly-revealed 
region, the sharp white spire of a village church is seen, piercing 
the incumbent cloud; and as the day advances, a village, with its 
ranges of bright-colored houses and animated streets, is revealed to 
the admiring eye. So strange is the process of its development^ and 
BO much are the houses diminished by the depth of the ravine, that 
the traveller can scarcely believe he is not beholding the phantoms 
of fairy land, or still ranging in those wonderful regions which are 
unlocked to the mind's eye by the wand of the god of dreams. 

But as he descends the western declivity of the mountain, the 
din of real life rises to greet his ear, and he soon penetrates into the 
midst of the ancient settlements, of which we have before spoken. 
The Dutch farmers placed their flat houses near the middle of their 
farms, with little regard to symmetry or taste in their arrangements. 
Probably at the time many of these houses were erected, no roads 
piercing farther into the interior had been laid out. At the date of 
our story, seme enterprising Yankees had cut a straight turnpike- 
road across the valley, much to the annoyance of its old-fashioned 
inhabitants; and the wandering tracks by which their farm-houses 
were connected with this profane channel, resembled, in their angu¬ 
larities and versions, the diagrams of geometry. 

Well established in the fattest part of this exuberant valley, lived 
Hans Swartz, one of the patriarchs of the village. His ancestors 
bad been patriarchs time out of mind, and the chimney of his pater¬ 
nal mansion contained certain amorphous masses, which tradition 
designated as the identical bricks brought by his ancestors from Hol¬ 
land. The house of Hans, covering an immense area, with its roof 
descending on each side nearly to the ground, resembling one of those 
homely implements in New-England, 'yclept a hen-coop; his bar¬ 
racks, made of four perpendicular timbers, surmounted by a square, 
thatched roof, in which he persisted to store his grain and hay, not¬ 
withstanding the modem invention of bams ; the diverging cora- 
cribs before his door; the pig-pens in their neighborhood; the grind¬ 
stone, aviary, and out-door oven, scattered around in mockery of 
symmetry; all bespoke a man of weight and means, according to the 
estimation of that day. 

Hans, however, had become somewhat degenerate. -His wife was 
of mixed blood; and as a punishment for marrying out of caste, she 
proved to be a terrible thorn in his side. She exercised a pretty 
decided supremacy in all matters occurring in her personal presence, 
for Hans was naturally good-tempered and yielding, and the habit of 
obedience had become a second nature. 

The most severe test of his docility, was on the occasion of inter- 
mptions, from his better part, of certain patriarchal levees, which 
Hans had« froip time immemorial, been accustomed to hold at the 
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door of his mansion. It was his delight, as it had been that of his 
fathers, to collect around him, on a summer’s eve, those who, like 
himself, loved the cup and a pipe better than hard work. At such 
times, Hans was in his true glory. Seated in a large chair, upon the 
step of his door, with the above-mentioned instruments of quiet 
enjoyment in either hand, he discussed at length the hardships of 
olden times, the decay of fine horses, the woful laxity of Dutch inte¬ 
grity, and the inroads of the bustling Yankees, to the great edification 
and enjoyment of his subordinate friends, who, stretched on the seats 
of turf or slates, on either side, quietly enjoyed the patriarch’s dis¬ 
course and hospitality. 

The terrible inroads of Hans’ wife had, however, more than once 
disturbed this quiet, vegetating circle of worthies; insomuch that 
the most urgent entreaties of Hans, backed by the potent arguments 
of the bowl, could seldom prevail on his faint-hearted friends to retain 
their places after the clock had tolled nine. 

One summer’s eve, surrounded by his obsequious neighbors, Hans 
had descanted with uncommon felicity of utterance on the woful 
conflicts of their ancestors with the inconveniences of a new settle¬ 
ment, and his enthusiasm, assisted by an extra bowl, had so engrossed 
all attention, that the usual hour of departure passed unnoticed. The 
starting eyes and slobbering mouths of all around him, attested the 
unusual interest aroused .by his narration. Mistress Sally Swartz, 
or ‘ Aunt Sorchie,’ as the neighbors familiarly called her, had long 
since put the l 2 Lst child to bed, mended the last stocking, and covered 
the few dying coals of a summer fire, and was yawning impatiently 
in a window-seat, for the session of social friends at her door to break 
up, and restore her good man to his quiet bed. But she waited in 
vain. To such a pitch were the feelings of all excited by the mar¬ 
vellous rehearsals of Hans, that, heedless of the hour, and of the 
thickening indignation of ‘ Aunt Sorchie,’ they but drew nearer 
to the speaker, as if chained by fascination. Hans had even risen 
from his leather-bottomed chair, having deposited his pipe on the 
ground, in the fervor of his discourse, and was in the midst of a thrill¬ 
ing narrative of Indians and evil spirits, when Aunt Sorchie, tor¬ 
tured beyond endurance by this unseasonable delay, with angry 
visage, made her appearance on the threshhold, directly behind the 
elevated form of the speaker. At this alarming apparition, every 
Dutchman started from his seat, as if the ghost of old Wilhelmus 
Testy himself had grinned in their faces. Ere Hans had time to 
shut his capacious mouth, much less to turn a look behind him, the 
strong hands of Sorchie were closely placed on either side his head, 
eomewhat more closely than was exactly comfortable for his ears, 
which organsf notwithstanding their duress, were made to hear the 
grating sounds : ‘ Hans! will ye never stop short your drunken 
speeches, and come to bed !’ The sapient audience waited not for 
any further salutation. Each mynheer was under way, as soon as 
the ponderous nature of his moveables permitted, and ere Hans was 
fairly veered around, and marched over the threshhold, not a mortal 
was left who had not put at least a fence, a barrack, or com-ciib, 
between himself and the fearful apparition. 

The shock was quite too much for the obtuse capacity of poor 
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Hans; and whether the grog which had given him such an honied 
utterance had also, Sampson-like, shaken the pillars of his under¬ 
standing, or whether the sudden compression of Sorchie’s hands pro¬ 
duced a paralysis of his senses, certain it is, that he knew little of 
what was passing, until he had been safely lodged in bed, and had 
snored, for some two or three hours, like the boiler of a steam-boat. 

It was near the dread hour of midnight, when horror sometimes 
steals over the firmest breast, that Hans seemed to be disturbed from 
his broken slumbers by a slight rattling at the door of the apartment. 
The do r slowly opened, and by the dim, fiittering light of the em¬ 
bers on the hearth, he seemed clearly to distinguish the outline of a 
human being on the threshhold. It entered, and was followed by 
another and another, each more horrid than his fellow. It was in 
vain that Hans attempted to scream, or to spring from his recumbent 
posture. Terror, like ^ night-mare, bound him down, with its inde¬ 
scribable yet agonizing helplessness. The ruffians cautiously ap¬ 
proached the bed side. A dagger gleamed in the right hand of the 
foremost, and the dark outline of a pistol was seen in his left hand. 
In this moment of dreadful suspense, what would Hans have given 
to hear even the grating voice of Sorchie ! But she was slumbering 
with hearty breathings by his side, unconscious of the approaching 
danger. ^Etna’s self was a light burden on Enceladus, compared 
with the weight at that moment on the breast of Hans. At length, the 
haggard assassin, motioning his fellows to halt, approached the bed¬ 
side, bent slowly over the trembling victim of his wrath, and in alow, 
distinct tone, said : ‘ Wretchy I come for thee / jRmc, and follow me !* 
As if warned by the last trump, Hans sprung, stark naked, upon the 
floor. The figure pointed to his under garments, and these were 
almost as soon in their proper places. There were no suspenders in 
those days, and the dimensions of this article at that period made its 
ready adjustment much less difficult than the lacing, and buttoning, 
and strapping, of degenerate modem pantaloons. The figure then 
led the way to the door. Hans followed like an automaton, and the 
two attendants brought up the rear. The night was one of those in 
which the spirits of a darker world appear to be revelling in the upper 
regions ; burying the moon’s face at intervals in dark clouds, and 
forcing the fleet winds in cross currents through the mountains and 
valleys. 

It were tedious to describe the dark ravines and pathless summits 
traversed in the remainder of the night, by that triad and their obse¬ 
quious prisoner. Not a word escaped them, as they proceeded on 
their solemn and silent march. Rivers were crossed on decayed 
trunks of trees, precipices were passed, and chasms leaped, of such 
desperate width as to astonish Hans at the sudden agility of bis 
cumbrous limbs. All the horrors of darkness enveloped the forest. 
Beasts of prey, startled from their lairs by this unearthly procession, 
howled along its flank, in fearful anger. A cold clammy sweat ran 
down the weary limbs of the wretched Dutchman. He toiled, and 
puffed, and struggled, to keep up the rapid gait, and each effort of his 
exhausted frame seemed to be the last which it was possible to make. 

At length, streaks of light shot up in the eastern sky, and a ray of 
hope penetrated the breast of poor Hans, that he might once more 
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see the blessed sun with living eyes. But this hope endured but for 
a moment. Turning suddenly from their course, the black mouth of 
an infernal cavern yawned fearfully upon them; a sulphurous blast 
issued from its jaws; and, immensely far within, flickering flames 
made visible hideous recesses and banging precipices ! Hans shrunk 
back in terror. * Enter !’ said his guide, in a voice of thunder. It 
was done, and the falling crash of a large rock, balanced above, 
shut out the miserable mortal from the light and the world for ever. 
Fatigue and terror had done their worst; exhausted nature could no 
longer endure. Hans sunk upon the ground, near the entrance, help¬ 
less and immoveable. Still his eyes were open, and the dark glim¬ 
merings of the vaulted caverns around him added a tenfold horror to 
his situation. The demons of the place seemed peeping out upon 
him from their dark recesses; they began to approach on every side; 
he saw their glaring eyes, he heard their flapping wings, he felt their 
hot breath upon his cheek, and their talons in his living flesh ! He 
uttered a piercing shriek. It awakened — not the awful echoes of 
the cave, but the shrill voice of ‘ aunt Sorchie !' The fiery eyes were 
hers ; the talons were her lank fingers in his hair. ‘ Wake up from 
your drunken night-mare! You’ve frightened all the dogs by your 
screaming!’ Hans found himself in bed. Like Bunyan’s pilgrim, 
* be awoke, and behold it was a dream!’ 


I HAVE NO WIFE. 


BY ktt OLD AND INCORRIGIBLE MEMBER OF THE BACHELOR'S CLUB. 


I HAVE no wife! — young girls are fair, 

But how it is I cannot tell, 

No sooner are they wed, than their 
Enchantments bid them all farewell. 

The girls,God bless them ! make us yearn 
To risk all odds, and take a wife, 

To cling to one, and not to turn 
Ten tnousand in the dance of life. 

II. 

I have no wife! — who’d have his nose 
For ever tied to one lone flower. 

E’en though that flower should be a rose, 
Pluck’d with light hand from fairy bowerl 
Oh, better far the bright bouquet 
Of flowers of every clime and hue, 

By turns to charm the mind away, 

And fragrance in the heart renew. 

ni. 

I have no wife! — I now can change 
From grave to gay, from light to sad. 
And in my freedom wide can rnnL% 

Fret for a while, and then be glai 
I now can heed a siren’s tongue. 

And know that eyes glance notin vain ; 
Make love apace, and, being ‘flung,* 

Get up and try my luck again 1 


IV. 

I have no wife! — and I can dream 
Of girls who ’re ‘worth their weight in gold. 
Can bask my heart in Love’s broad beam, 
And dance to think it yet unsold : 

Or I can gaze upon a brow 
Which mind and beauty both enhance; 
Go to the shrine and make my bow. 

And thank the Fates I have a chance ! 

▼. 

I have no wife!—and, like a wave. 

Can float away to any land. 

Curl up and kiss, or gently lave. 

The sweetest flowers that are at hand. 

A pilgrim, I can bend before 
The shrine which heart and mind approve. 
Or, Persian like, I can adore 
Each star that gems the heav’B of love. 


I have no wife! — in heav’n, they say. 

Such things as weddings are not known; 
Unyoked the blissftil spints stray 
O’er fields whore care no shade has thrown. 
Then why not have a heaven below. 

And let fair Hymen bence be sent ? 

It would be fine; but as things go. 
Unwedded folks won’t be content! 
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SHAESPEARE'S SEVEN AGES. 


— * The sixth age shifts 
Into the lean and slipper’d pantaloon ; 

With spectacles on nose, and pouch on side ; 

His youthful hose well sav’d, a world too wid« 

For his shrunk shank ; and his big manly voice, 

Turning again toward childish treble, pipes 
An d whistles in its sound.’ 

It may or may not be a melancholy task to follow the history of 
man into the declining years. To be old, is generally to be respecta¬ 
ble. Gray hairs and feeble limbs teach us our mortality more im¬ 
pressively and certainly, than the passing hearse and funeral belL 
That cofliQ may enclose the young, the middle-aged, or the old ; but 
the changing form, the failing sight, and tottering step, tell us that 
there must be a final point to human life — a wasting and wearing 
out of the corporeal frame — which, though we escape disease and 
accident, will come upon us at last, be we never so strong, and rich, 
and good, and happy, now. And gray hairs are respectable for this 
lesson they teach; and in assemblies of men, they repress undue 
levity ; in churches, they preach to us along with the minister; and 
in all places, they soften our feelings toward one another, because of 
a sentiment of a common fate that nothing can avert save early death. 
As we look upon an old man, our pride of life is chastened; and 
we regard with a proper mistrust the glitter and show so apt to 
turn our thoughts from any regard to the future. What lessons are 
there in that household, where is smiling infancy and infirm old age I 

Age always has its peculiarities. Its character is fixed, its tastes 
decided, I’he world is changing, a step forward or back, and the 
old man with the cue, the white-topped boots, cocked hat, and pow¬ 
dered hair, looks strange because every body else is fickle and un¬ 
stable. It is this very fixedness and decision that makes us so willing 
to rely upon the counsels and opinions of the old. The respect due 
to age, so often enjoined upon us in Scripture, is not unsafe, and 
without good reason. By respecting the advice of an old man, we 
not only gratify the individual, by making him feel that he is not 
living in vain, but we insure to ourselves a great chance of success 
in the matter in hand ; for age advises from experience, and not 
from untested theory. Its counsels do not come to us with any 
taint of self. Its ambitions are over, its battles ended, and its wis¬ 
dom mellowed and freed from the harsh pride of party opinion. 

* Old men resemble old books, that contain excellent matter, though 
badly bound, dusty, and worm-eaten. Do not neglect the society of 
old men.’* 

To an intelligent and kind-hearted old man, all the young are his 
children. He feels almost a father’s joy in the success of any one. In 
the love of life, so strong in all, he may sometimes wish himself young 
again ; but, then, more for the sake of improving by his experience. 
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than from any desire for the emulation and contest over again. He 
has noenvy, no jealousy^ to blind his eyes to merit; bis course is nearly 
finished, and now he looks back upon the succeeding generation with 
an honest sympathy in their fate* In them he lives over again his 
own life; and as youthful ardor leaps a gulf, or surmounts a danger¬ 
ous obstacle, in no heart is there excited a readier or more generous 
interest than in that which quickens in the bosom of that old man 
with the cane. With the zest of some veteran actor on the scenic 
stage, he observes the new candidates for public favor in his old parts. 
To-day, some Romeo, breathing sighs, attracts his notice, and almost 
a youthful smile lights his features; some cruel Richard or some 
weak Macbeth calls to mind his own temptations, passions, sins; and 
the interest deepens, but the smile is gone. If any of our readers 
have seen Kilner watch the progress of a love scene on the stage, 
himself acting father or uncle, they will not mistake our meaning. 

What though the sage counsels of age lack the pomposity of wis¬ 
dom ] What though the ‘ big manly voice’ of command, of conten¬ 
tion and pride, are become the ' childish treble V What though the 
tenement of the mind begins to look shattered, the soundness of the 
limbs to shrink, the eye-sight to grow dim 1 All these are atoned 
for, by kindliness of heart, disinterestedness of motive, and paternal 
regard. The good old man feels that the ‘ play’ is nearly over to 
him. He has enacted his ‘ part’ well, and is now waiting for the cur¬ 
tain to fall, when he shall hear the plaudit of, ' Well done, good and 
faithful servant* . Time, which invests every thing with reverence, 
and hallows the past with the sacrednoss of immutability, has covered 
over the events of his life with the moss of remembrance, which sof¬ 
tens the rugged, and makes green the passage of an otherwise too 
bleak old age. The early struggles of his youth, the masculine ener¬ 
gies of his manhood, come to mind, not associated in the one with 
its poverty, want, mortifications, and disappointments, nor in the 
other with its mad ambitions, its enmities, strife, and discord; but 
altogether, assuming the character of a divine dispensation to the 
soul, ordered, in the providence of God, to fit it for a higher exist¬ 
ence. This is the way with the good old man; and if the reader 
wishes to follow our train of reading and devotion, as we dwell upon 
the page of this true history, he must sing, as we do, the following 
hymn, to the tune called * Missionary Chant,’ found in many collec¬ 
tions of sacred music: 


‘ Ar when the weary traveller gains 
The height of some commanding hill, 
His heart revives, if o’er the plains 
He sees his home, though distant still > 
So when the Christian pilgrim views 
By faith his mansion in the skies, 

The sight his fainting strength renews, 
And wings his speed to reach the prize. 


The hope of heaven his spirit cheers; 

No more he grieves for sorrows past ; 
Nor any future conflict fears, 

So he may safe arrive at last. 

O Lord ! in thee our hopes we slay, 

To lead us on to thine abode j 
Assured thy love will far overpay 
The hardest labors of the road.* 
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But how shall we describe the old age of the bad old man ? Is 
there such a being as a gray-haired sinner? We do not wish to 
believe it. Few men pass through this world of trial and tempta¬ 
tion unscathed; and is it unfair to conclude that all profit by expe¬ 
rience, and that when the violence of the passions subsides, many a 
roan who has been too ambitious, too grasping, more a lover of plea¬ 
sure than a lover of God, in his old age comes, by reflection, to a 
knowledge and love of goodness, and repents, and feels a hearty 
contrition for his errors ? Is this too soothing a view for man in a 
vale of tears 1 It is not our intention to oflend any creed or scheme 
of theology, but it may be, that the highest appreciation of a pure 
and religious life is felt by him who has suffered the pains of sin; as 
the celebrated John Newton, afterward a pattern for the world, 
according to accounts, notoriously lived a youth and manhood of 
profligacy and crimes The sailor, by shipwreck, learns the shallows 
and rocks. Men do not learn virtue any oetter than they learn other 
things, except by experience. We are not the apologists of vice, 
but it is true, that a large part of the error and wickedness in the 
world, results from a perversion of the understanding, and early 
inculcated habits of evil; and that many sins, which at all times 
deserve disapprobation, are more objects of pity than malediction. 
We forget, unless we are sitting in judgment upon our own faults, 
that we are made weak, that through our weakness we may become 
strong. 

It is a great pity that moralists find it necessary to address the 
world in such exaggerated language. Our first moral teachers, our 
nurses, frighten us into quiet, by stories of bears and old black men 
coming to catch us; the school-master then incites his pupils to dili¬ 
gence, by threats of whippings he would not dare to give a dog ha 
valued; and so upward, ministers preach of misery they cannot 
believe possible, and almost all appeals to the world, upon any sub¬ 
ject not demonstrable by physiccu experiment, are rendered exagge¬ 
rated, swollen, and unnatural, by pictures of awful alternatives. 
Human character is debased by this course, and motives of action 
degraded. 

Pride conceals real goodness almost as often as it conceals vice. 
With the old this is especially true. Old men are averse to 
making professions of goodness. They have got to know, by this 
time, the hollowness of such stuff. As their interest in the bustle of 
the world ceases, as they learn how little true happiness rests upon 
what men say or think of them, they rely more upon God in private, 
than upon forms and observances. They settle these matters in the 
secret places of the heart, and, without doubt, have their seasons of 
prayer for divine aid, and of contrition for their past offences. They 
are not entirely dependent upon the opinions of inexperienced young 
theologicms and preachers, who are often swayed more by private 
ambition, and sectarian pride, than any deep regard for the souls of 
their hearers. They have learnt that religion is an affair of the 
heart, and that our public services are a means and not an end. 
They have not passed through the age of wisdom for nothing. 

Men of violent passions and evil habits are not often suffered to 
disgrace this respectable age, by ever arriving at it. Such persons 
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(and they have a lessen which they were born to teach,) die in man¬ 
hood ; and if, as was once said by an eloquent divine, * their youth has 
been spent in hovels of ignorance and vice, if they have never known 
instruction and counsel, I pity them, and I believe God pities them/ 

ShEikspeare, in his history, utters no ridicule upon old age. He 
describes it, in the phraseology of his time, as he saw it. Never 
having lived it, he does not pretend to enter into its heart; and thus 
he shows the modesty of wisdom. We have before said he was a 
•justice/ 

This season of life may be properly termed the age of retrospec¬ 
tion. As a father about to die calls his family and kindred around him, 
to bid them adieu for a season, so old age, about to part with this 
World for ever, has more reason to take a parting look at scenes, and 
events, and places, it can never know again. Much of the time of an 
old man is spent in thinking upon the past, and thus he prepares for 
the future. The whole life of any man, if reviewed calmly, will teach 
him the goodness of God ; and all, even the poorest and most tasked 
pilgrim, may in sincerity say, ‘ Surely goodness and mercy have fol¬ 
lowed me all the days of my life.’ With what a placid face does the 
old man talk of death I How willing he seems to die ! With what an 
oily satisfaction does he dwell upon the events of his own life, and 
how much more ancient do the facts he relates seem, than the deeds 
of a Caesar! This is because he feels that they are old; and one feels 
impressed, as he talks, that he does indeed belong to a generation now 
slumbering in the grave. He evidently has this idea ,himself The 
old soldier loves to •shoulder his crutch, and show how helds were 
won.’ The merchant delights to recount hiS speculations, his risks, 
his up-early and late-to-bed toils. The sailor tells of storms and ‘ hair 
breadth ’scapes’ in battle, pestilence, and tempest Each has his story, 
and though told a thousand times, we hope each will always find 
patient and interested listeners to give ear. 

There are a set of men in the world, who, though they show the 
• lean and slippered pantaloon,’ seem to escape our description of the 
sixth age. With them it is one chain of action, energy, and wisdom, 
from the • soldier* to the grave. We mean literary old age. And 
here facts are indisputable. * Dryden wrote better in age than in 
middle life. Cato learnt Greek at eighty. Michael Angelo in his 
old age declared himself still a student. Ludovico Monaldesco, at 
the age of 115, wrote the memoirs of his own time. Franklin’s philo¬ 
sophical pursuits began when he had reached nearly his fiftieth year.’* 
Nearer oirr own time, we might mention hundreds of cases. Let it 
suffice to notice the instance of Goethe, who has left such rich coun¬ 
sels to the student He is said to have been • hale and hearty to the 
last, and fresh and cheerful as a boy.’ The demon Care, which under¬ 
mines the old age of many, had by him been vanquished betimes ; he 
moved in a region elevated above the petty fears and anxieties of 
common men, and the sunlight of an habitual serenity shed the smile 
of a second youth over his old age. His latter years were, as Echer- 
mann so beautifully says of his poems, • pure reality, in the light of a 
mild glorification.’ 
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And there have been many merchants who have continued in active 
life to the last. With them, trade was not a mere means of accumu¬ 
lating money, but a science, in which they were ever learning, and 
which was pursued with an ardor, fairness, and generosity, worthy of 
the highest literary pursuits. They have endowed hospitals, institu¬ 
tions for the blind, and athenaeums, and assisted in all public schemes 
with the fruits of their scientific calculations in business. Boston 
will not soon forget her Perkins, nor Philadelphia her Gerard. ^The 
eulogy of Bowdich has lately been pronounced, who died in the 
midst of the most useful scientific labors. 

The care which the aged bestow upon their money, ‘ the pouch on 
side,’ though often running into a sordid avarice, is reasonable, and 
the opposite would be foolish. The old man feels he has no longer 
the power of getting. He may live to a great age, and so he takes 
unusual care lest fire, accident, or dishone8ty> strip him bare of 
means of support. Were he in middle life> and did he lose, he might 
get again. Beside, he is anxious to leave some proof of his industry 
to the world. If a merchant, his posthumous reputation is no less 
dear to him than the * works’ of the author and artist to them. He 
carries his * pouch on side,’ that is, he exercises a constant vigilance 
over his * works,’ and in so doing, shows his vdsdom and prudence. 
Even if he is over careful and over anxious, we may well pardon a 
man whose life has been devoted to money affairs, or whose youth 
and manhood have perhaps been afflicted with want, for an undue 
respect for that which, after all that can be said against it, is at least 
a talisman that commands respect and attention, purchases seeming 
friends, often real ones, from a sense of obligation for benefits gene¬ 
rously bestowed; makes a man independent in his tastes, habits, and 
mode of life; gives him a chance for serenity in the evening of his 
days; insures for him a decent burial; and a tomb his descendants' 
will not be ashamed to visit. He who entirely undervalues money, 
is equally a fool with him who values nothing 6lse. 

The selfishness of a creature is always in proportion to its help¬ 
lessness ; and it cannot be denied that, from a sense of self-protection, 
old age is sometimes very selfish, not even giving away to the poor 
and needy the ‘youthful hose.’ We shall utter no ridicule, even upon 
the faults of the old man. He is sacred to us. Not so of old women. 
And duty compels us to notice an evil of no small consequence. Old 
women fall from the respectability and dignity belonging to their 
years, when they sit in tea-excited judgment, and utter solemn fiats 
about the petty affairs of their neighborhood; decide, and actually fix, 
the reputation and standing of those whose voices they have never 
beard, and whoqs they only know at all by hearsay and scandal. 
Old men never meddle with the business of others; old women 
rarely do any thing else. We protest against this seriously, and 
trust that the sincerity and fairness of our readings may lend weight 
. to our objection. We have not before noticed the fair sex, except 
as implicated in the age of the ‘ lover.* What is true of man, is, under 
certain modifications, true of them. They have their ages; their 
infancy, how sweet!their loves, how deep and devoted!—their 
action, how energetic! Here we must stop. They do not shine as 
wise, and certainly they were never made to wear the full or ‘ lean 
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and slipper’d pantaloon for if they had been, Shakspeare would 
have said something about it Indeed one may gain a pretty correct 
opinion of what he thought about the sex, from his play, ‘ Katharine 
and Petruchio.* He loved them, and has given them sound instruc¬ 
tion. He has said glowing things of their beauty and tenderness, 
their devotedness in love, their patience in affliction, their fortitude 
in suffering. He sometimes puts them in pantaloons, for a disguise, 
which he thought they never would or ought to wear, as a common 
dress; and as he wrote for posterity, if they should wear them, those 
plays never could be acted. 

Longer would we linger in our contemplations of the sixth age, 
its kindliness, dignity and reverence, but we must close with a bene¬ 
diction. And may its latter days be cheered by recollections, if not 
of great and conspicuous, yet of good and useful acts. May the 
good old man have many children about him ; and may all his 
descendants vie in sharing his notice and regard. More than all, 
may he ever remember that ‘ the hoary head is a crown of glory, if 
it be found in the way of righteousness.’ 


THE spirit’s return. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF MATTHISSON. 


If, in the evening’s latest red, 

A figure Willi a laughing eye. 

In tile oak wood, on mossy bed, 

With nod and btekoii past thee fly — 
That is the spirit of thy fnend, 

Which joy and peace to thee will send. 


II. 

If in the moon’s soft wav’ring shrine. 

Love does thy dreammgs beautify, < 

Through evtisus and mournful pine, 

Wild melodies in murmurs fly, 

And through thy breast forebodings pour — 
That is my spint hovering o’er. 

III. 

Fecl’st thou, when blessed thoughts are stealing 
Into the past time’s fairy land, 

A .Moft and spiritual feeling. 

Like zephyr-kiss, on lip and hand, 

And waves the taper’s light about — 

That is my spirit, do not doubt! 


IV. 

ITear’st thou beneath the silvery star. 
Within ihy silent chamber quiver, 

- Like to ^'.olian harps afar, 

The words of friendship, ‘Thine for ever!* 
Then slumber on; my spirit’s nigh — 

It bids thee from thy sorrows fly! 
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RANDOM PASSAGES 

rfU)9l THK r&lVATC JOVBJ^ AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE LATE MRR. SOPHIE MANNING PHILLIPS. 


HUMBER ONE. 


•Death/ says a modern German author, ‘steps on with iron foot, 
treading down all that comes in his way, heedless whether it be tho 
young seedling,the swelling blossom, tho lordly tree, or the withering 
plant, that he crushes.* True though it be, that He in whose hands are 
the issues of life doeth all things well, yet when the young, the lovely, 
and the gifted, are removed from earth, severing the strongest chords 
of affection, and bringing sorrow to the hearts of a wide circle of 
admiring friends, and bitter and abiding grief to the bosoms of near 
and dear relatives, it is hard, to kiss the rod ; it is hard, to derive con¬ 
solation, even from the thdught that the departed may have been taken 
from the evil to come, and translated to the presence of ‘ our Father 
in heaven.* Still, alas! the lost will come no more ! The voice can 
never breathe in melody again; the light of the eloquent eye is 
dimmed ; and the faithful heart has for ever ceased its beatings ! Such 
are the thoughts, seared as with a hot iron upon the heart of the 
mourning survivor, which make him feel the impotency of consola¬ 
tion. It remains, therefore, but to cherish the remembrance of the 
dead, as a fond dream of the shadowy past 
In the number of this Magazine for June, 1837, we announced the 
death of Mrs. Sophie Manning Phillips, wife of Captain Joseph 
Augustus Phillips, of the United States* Army, and daughter of the 
late Dr. Thomas M. Barrows, of Providence, Rhode-Island. In 
the demise of this young and accomplished lady, it was observed, 
society had been deprived of a bright ornament, and our poetical 
literature of one of its most gifted votaries. Her early productions 
won for her deserved applause, especially many which appeared in 
one of our most reputable daily journals and the subsequent 
efforts of an intellect more matured, amply fulfilled the promise of its 
spring. Upon a number of these latter, our readers have already 
passed favorable judgment. Through the kindness of the gifted 
writer's nearest earthly friend, we have been favored with several 
original poems, inferior to none of her most admired effusions, which 
have never been published, together with a copious private journal, 
kept previous to her marriage, in Providence, (R. I.,) and afterward, 
at West Point, Philadelphia, and Louisville. This latter will ex¬ 
hibit the lamented lady in the successive characters of a loving, confi¬ 
ding girl, a wife, and a mother. Whether giving vent to emotions too 
deep for tears, or commenting upon society or individuals, there is 
ever the same delicate and refined taste. In those portions which 
are animated by a light, vivacious spirit, there are playful wit, and 
keen but good-natured sarcasm. The writer was a child of feeling, 
of deep, warm, poetic feeling, and an acute observer of human na- 
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ture, in all its varieties. ‘ I am fond/ she says, in one of her letters, 
‘ of speculation in human clay.' On one page of her journal, it iSthy 
bo, the very sentences seem to sob with pathos; while a little far¬ 
ther onward, a thorough exhibition of the ridiculous — * pictures in 
little,' perchance, of battered beaux and decayed coquettes, driving 
a trade they had long been unfit for, and swarming upon the gayety 
of the age, or the monkey divertisements of smart young gentlemen 
without brains — will surprise the reader with the vividness of the 
writer's impressions, the versatility of her talents, and the raciness 
of her style. 

We commence our extracts from the journal kept in Providence, 
Khode-Island, in 1831-2. It is, in a good degree, a record of young 
affections, nurtured and cherished in doubt, at times, but afterward 
garnered where they would be, and brought to full fruition ; a record 
which every woman who has loved will understand, and take home 
to her heart; a record, in short, of 

‘ Hopes, and fears which kindle hopes, ^ 

An undislinguishable throng, 

Of gentle wishes, long subdued, 

Subdued and cherished long.* 


‘Thursday Evening, April 28,1831.—Just the night for Manfred! 
Hark to the wind ! How it howls abroad, and the flooding rain beats 
against the casement! No slight consolation is it, when shadows 
either threaten, or are actually upon me, to seek the privacy of this 
my most beloved apartment, sure of its faith to all I may act or utter; 
safe, in its charmed portal, from all unwelcome interruption. And 
should I some day bid thy walls farewell, mon Boudoir will re¬ 
member that here, since childhood, I have slumbered and waked, in 
peace and health — that here I have been happy. Home, blessed, 
blessed home! far bo the hour that shall witness the parting of 
Memory with thy thousand gentle ties, thy pure and steadfast affec¬ 
tions ! Oh, earth I if thou hast any love like that which is shed upon 
us in our earliest home, my soul would fain acknowledge it!' ♦ ♦ * 
‘Mean to publish six volumes of lamp-light reflections, for the salva¬ 
tion of the age, as well as the immortality of my own dear name! 
Morpheus, I’m with thee straight, and shutting my innocent lids 
upon the cold and cruel realities of the world, will wander, by thy 
soft guidance, to higher, purer climes, where stars that twinkle not, 
and sympathies never denied, and smiles for ever sure, have birth ; 
where the sun’s last golden glow is an unfailing promise of a warm 
and cloudless morrow, and rain, sleet, and smoke, are undreamed 
and unheard of. 

‘ Thursday Night, half-past eleven, May 30. — It is long since I 
have soiled a page of my little book, and when it was last open be¬ 
fore me, could I foresee the call that would be made upon my sym¬ 
pathy with the best and noblest feelings of a human heart — a heart 
that, through time, and change, and chance, could remember an aged 
parent’s love, and, ungovemed by the cold pride of manhood, lament 
that its holy influence, unaltered though unavailing, should be re- 
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newed no more for ever! Man goes forth, with his restless spirit, into 
the busy world. Riches are there, and hope, and fame; ambition with 
its haughty sway, and knowledge that lendeth power; but seldom the 
gentle memory of a far, quiet home. And it among the faces that 
there smiled indeed upon his childhood, but have since, through 
stirring days and months, been distant and unseen, he knows that 
one shall never meet him more, not always is the pure fountain loosed 
within bis soul; not always does he bow in grief and love, and take 
to bis inmost thought the years that were! 

' My friend is true, and amiable, and kind ; and while he is gone 
sorrowfully to the grave of the father that prayed for, and was mind¬ 
ful of him, and tuins not away, as impatient of a widowed mother’s 
tears, shall I not remember him to-night, and the hours we have 
counted together, and respect the sadness of that home so often 
named to me as the centre of sacred feeling, the haven of hallowed 
affections 1 Oh, cloudless host of stars! smiling from your high 
thrones, as though your dominion w^e only over the peaceful and 
happy below, > 

‘ If in your bright leaves we could read the fate 
Of men and empires,’ 

bow many eyes and hearts now closed in tranquil sleep, or measuring 
out to their earthly treasures an unweighed portion of the soul’s 
idolatry, should ‘Veil themselves before the morrow’s light, and break 
beneath the blow of near distress! How many a parted lip should 
lack its smile I —how many an upright brow laid to the very dust! 
I hold it a theibe of thankfulness and praise, that our lot is unrevealed* 
So shall we mingle gladly with the young and beautiful ones of earth, 
‘ and dream bright dreams for the fast coming years,’ and trust the 
low beguiling voice that is dearest, and answer the eyes that are 
oftenest upon us, 

* itnd 80 grow kind of heart, as if the sight 
Of human beings were humanity.* 


• • * Beckoned whole hosts of dying thoughts to the third 

volume of Lady Montagu’s letters. She says, in all her joumeyings 
over this varying world, she has met with but two sorts of persons, 
‘ men and women /’ Pondered awhile upon this odd conclusion, shut 
the book, and spent half an hour contrasting my * day and generation’ 
with that in which the Lady Mary flourished. 


‘ Sunday Nioht, June 3 . — At home all day. Bore, with all be¬ 
coming submission, a chiding on this head, from my father, who, 
though nothing orthodox himself, insists upon the strict attendance 

at church of his interesting family, at St.-, where we are weekly 

declared the limbs of sin, and heirs of great wickedness. Looked 
this morning at the people going to church — concluded not to have 
pointed capes to my muslin 1 — and devoutly wished myself of the num¬ 
ber of those into whose Sabbath meditations there intrudeth not a 
shadow of such idle vanity. Streets presently still and empty. The 
last vibration of the bell at length died faintly away. Felt appallingly 
' bluish.’ Sent a foreboding eye through the long, long hours be¬ 
fore me* Wished, oh how covetously ! for a voice to answer when 
VOL. zii. 16 
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I spoke, or a face of kindness whereon I might look, and be still. 
But it could not be. In the midst of a flourishing and goodly*peo- 
pled city, I felt myself extremely Selkirk. Watched a horse, tied 
by the church wall, turning round his great head at the flies, till my 
eyes ached, and 1 felt, in its full meaning, ' 

^This is to be alone! this, this is solitude !* 


* Another from that home of peace and love called forth to God ! 
Another gentle heart, with all its early truth, and hope, and joy, gone 
sinlessly to its eternal crown in heaven ! Oh, who shall come with 
words of calmness to a mother’s bosom, in her first dark hour of trial, 
or dry the eyes that have looked their last upon the living treasure 
of a glorious and happy child! Not then is it willed of the Al¬ 
mighty— while the young voice that was our morning music, and 
the pure brow that was our pride, seem yet sounding gladly abroad, 
and meeting us as of old at every turn — to record the struggling 
submission of his chastened creatures. But when, after many days, 
there answereth no sweet cadence to the dear familiar name, and 
the parted footsteps return no more, and they that mourn shall hear 
some tale of the world’s unquiet strife — of treachery, where fHend- 
ship had trusted, of shame, where manhood had striven, of unthank- 
fiilness, where all had been lavished — then will it be a holy and a 
blessed thing to say; 

* God took ihte in his mercy, 

A iamb unlasked, untried.’ 


* Yb vanished hours! 

I can but weep to count ye o’er, 

For ye were like to spring-time flowers. 

And I shotl meet ye never more 
Amid earth’s bowers! 

Past hope and light! 

Why have ye left this clinging heart? 

Unshaded till your wings so bright 
bwept o’er it to depart. 

My first sweet dream! 

It is not morning breaks ihy spell, 

Nor eve that ^all restore the gleam 
My trusting spirit lov’d so well; 

Lost 18 tby beam! 

. Lips that have kindly spoken, 

No more beside me shall ye be, 

Your ulterings are hushed and broken — 

The thought 1 cannot flee!’ 

Sunday Evenings Sept. IStk, 1831. Sorms. 

* Oh God ! It is indeed a desolate thing to cast our love abroad, 
and find it nought! Night after night, to steal away from mirth, 
and joy, and gay and thoughtless faces, to this silent chamber, and 
gaze upon the cold stars, and swiftly loose the pent-up fountains of 
an anguished soul and weep !-^ ay, fast and bitter tears, such as 
should seldom stain the cheek of youth and womanhood. Ob, there 
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are doubts which rack a human heart beyond control; thoughts that 
to name, were possibly unjust — to cherish, madness. It is a blessed 
thing to be beloved of any human heart — a pure and blessed thing. 
In all this false and passing world, oh, give me love! My soul can 
well repay, ray being prize, the heaven-bom gift. ♦ ♦ * 

* This is a happy home of mine, a peaceful and a happy home! I 
treasure its hallowed kindness within my soul. I feel, even now, 
that my sweetest and brightest days are upon me, and believe there 
can be no words so bitter, bitter to pronounce, as 

‘All beloved ones, fare ye well f 

Yet, forgetting the voices that still through childhood and youth 
have been ever near and kind, I sorrow for that which but yesterday 
was an unfamiliar sound. From the faces of kindred and friends, I 
would have turned alone to one, whereon was writteti at last but the 
passing sign of human affection. Oh, constant, and warm, and pure, 
should be the love to which a woman trusts! A few soft words, the 
exclusive offering to t^, among many, of the heart’s fleet homage ; best 
and above all, the silent language of the honest eyes—for this 
cannot be feigned — that these should beguile us from our land and 
home ! They tell me it is idle to think of the past — the fair and 
happy past! Yet there is some dearer season in the life of all, 
when, though but for an hour or a day, Hope smiling wears her 
flowery crown, and happiness, undimmed as heaven, seems with us 
and about us. Eagerly, perchance, we then unlock the bosom's 
shrine, to offerings and incense all beauty and fragrance, worshipping 
as we behold, and triumphing as we measure them; and when these 
our first felicities of mortal birth have met their mortal end ; when 
we feel that though other joys may beguile, they cannot be like the 
joy that is gone ; why should we not turn alone to Memory, which 
knoweth neither death nor deception ? I have listened to a voice 
that seemed fondest and most blessed on earth, and have repaid its 
professions with the deepest and holiest affection of my nature. I 
have watched among many, for that one dear smile, which to woman 

soon becomes so precious ! I have- But it is all past and over I 

The day tnttsl come, when he will look his last upon the being he has 
wooed end loved; when all that has passed between us, will be as 
though it ne’er was done or spoken. It would be wisdom, perhaps, 
iiozr to strive with the weakness that governs and misleads me. Now, 
ere the dark hour comes, would it be wise to forget how, night and 
day, I have clung to an earthly image, forgetting in its presence that 
sorrow or shadow could ever more arise, and in its absence remem¬ 
bering only that it should again appear before my craving eyes. But 
it is too late ! Once have I yielded up my life’s devotion ; once have 
I dreamed the happy dreams of pure and steadfast love ; and never 
aran will the spirit thrill to spells that are woven but to be severed. 
1 have known through him some bitter hours, but all at last will end; 
and what matters it, in the grave, whether they who sleep beneath 
were ‘ blessed in their lives 1’ I cannot forget, but my memory shall 
be no sadness to others. The friends who wish me well, and happy, 
shall see me both cheerful an4 gay. Yes, it is easy to laugh, and 
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costs but alight word to set afloat the merry jest. None, 1 think, 
will follow me here to this silent chamber. 

' Ou^ain is the thought to an aching heart, 

That its burthen is passing away; 

That fear and sorrow alike shall cease, 

And the weariest bosom be called to peace. 

At the end of our mortal day. 

Yes! vain is the thought! and we mourn to behold 
Our vanishing dreams go by) 

And sigh, and cling to a breaking spell, 

As though the sad spirit forever should dwell 
Where the shadows of earth come nigh! 

And tell me not, while the lingering gleam 
Of a lost delight shines on, 

That e’er midst the crowd or festal throng. 

Though sparkle the light and thrill the song, 

That gleam from me soul is gone. 

Ah, no 1 not there do we learn to forget 
The cloud that is over us cast; 

But * biding the time’ of Pleasure’s reign. 

Go gladly back to our visions again, 

When the idle pageant is past. 

Dost thou know, beloved ! in these silent hours, 

How my soul is clinging to thee? 

How I strive in vain with mv falling tears, 

And shrink, and turn from the desolate years, 

When we shall parted be! 

Oh! waft me hither some word of calm, 

For my throbbing heart is chilled ! 

A single tone from tne voice I knew, 

When Hope and Affection alike seemed true, 

And this trembhng shall be stilled! 

Thy feet are treading the halls of mirth, 

Thy voice is with the gay; 

The free and the happy are near thee now, 

The smiling lip and the careless brow — 

May’st thou be blessed as they! 

Yet kindly, lov^ thou wilt turn aside. 

Though the joy of the hour be deep; 

Though light to its music thy uulscs move, 

Thou wilt think of the heart thou hast taught to love. 

And the eyes thou hast taught to weep! Sophik.' 


‘ Mon Boudoir, Thursday Night, Feb. 2. — Oh, man, man! 
how lightly does your spirit fling aside its momentary sufleringa; 
how readily forget the trial that seemed indeed, for an hour or a day, 
to be one whose eflects were long and freshly to endure within the 
chastened soul! Yourproudest path is suddenly shaded and changed, 
yet onward presses the unmindful step ; your fairest hope is baffled 
and lost, yet upward soars the unshrinking mind. Fate that has 
smiled but to betray, and affections that have bloomed but to fade, 
are to you but the fleeting clouds of a summer sky. They are Mere, 
and perhaps through tears is the stem eye of manhood first lifted to 
li^eet them. They pass away, and * new beams of heauty’ attract and 
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console him. Does he dearly remember, in other years and climes, 
the early voice of unavailing tenderness 1 I know that sometimes 
the strong and struggling heart is utterly touched ; that when all 
which has been welcome and cherished seems ended, and happy 
hours of peace and beauty no moreare lingering over him, thathe may 
have prized them ; I know the pure fountains of human feeling are 
sometimes then unloosed, and flow purely, and unforbidden, for the 
swiftly passing magic of a present joy. * * * 

• I scarcely know if I would change natures with those to whom the 
Power which orders all hath lent forgetfulness. It is but a softened 
grief with which I now think of what has chanced to mar my happi¬ 
ness ; and rather would I be satisfied with the share of life’s music 
and brightness I have already heard and seen, (if he too were faithful 
to the blessed days gone by,) than ever look again for * flowers that 
droop in springing.’ 

' Who that midst a desert’s heat. 

Sees the waters fade away, 

Would not rather die than meet 
Streams again aa false as they V 

* * • * It is my faith that woman loves but once ; once, 

fondly, fully, spontaneously. If that love be vain, and she there¬ 
after b won to share the life and chances of another, not then again 
is opened the first fresh fountains of her willing trust and tenderness. 
She but yields to an offered affection — but smiles because her smiles 
are anticipated and entreated.’ 


The following passage was doubtless elicited by some female ban- 
terer, acting out the character drawn by Lamb, as * Sincerity, a for¬ 
ward-talking, half brother of Truth, who is ready to perk up his 
obnoxious sentiments unasked into your notice, as Midas would do 
his ears into your face, uncalled for 

‘ Saturday Night, Feb. 4. — Been trying to discover whether I 
was most angry or wounded, at what passed this evening. Can’t tell. 
Certain of one thing, that I am seldom open to these delicate banter- 
ings, and pretend not to account for the unexpected and ungovernable 
tumult raised within me on this occasion. However my inwardfeel¬ 
ings may weary and rebel, I can generally stand the attack with at 
least a laughing answer, and an unfaltering eye. I have learned to 
utter lightly the name that is dearest, and oppose but the shield of 
assumed indifference to the world’s stale jests, and duller fancies. 
Blushes are but common, and retreat inglorious, yet both to-night do 
stain my fair escutcheon. Ay, I both blushed and fled ! Yet if the 
truth were kenned, it was more for the tormentor than the tortured. 
Just to see how utterly devoid of tact and delicacy a woman can be! 
If I could count among my blackest failings, one as palpable and 
detestable as that revealed an hour ago, in the incredible loquacity 

of M’lle-I would make an immediate offering to Lethe of the 

ties that bind me to society. ’ Oflence was not intended 1’ But there 
is a point at which the voice of human feeling will make itself heard 
above insult, however accidental, or apology however sincere. 

» * ’ 1 know of a voice would be welcome and willing to speak 
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peace to ray troubled heart. Well-a-day! it is not here, nor have I 
heard it through the hours of this Solitary day. Oh! why, when even 
a tone, a smile, is dear to us, why are these gentle and sinless plea¬ 
sures withdrawn 1 There is none to answer, and 1 will trust to ray 
dreams, for the renewal of some lost and lovely things. 


‘ September 20. — Hail! glittering stars of heaven ! Count me 
the hour wherein I have not loved ye, and greeted ye in your infinite 
home ? Calm and equal are your smiles, upon this world of time 
and change, and weal and weariness ; and what unto you is the lifting 
hence of a desiring, humble eye 1 Or if that eye were quenched and 
closed, which burning light among yon lustrous crowd should there¬ 
fore know dimness or diminution 1 Is it not blessed always to behold 
ye \ ^ihrice blessed, when lips which have smiled and been answered 
in kindness, or the voice which was welcome and watched-for, above 
all, are no longer beside us 1 When the past alone comes on our 
memory, in pleasantness, and hope, and beauty, and we ask of the 
brightness ot the future, * Where is it 1’ with no eye save that 
which saw that ye were perfect, upon us, should we not read a con¬ 
solation in your quiet glory 1 — a promise in your pure and endless 
reign % 

* Oh, it is bitter to behold our first dream depart! It is bitter 
to shut the heart against such feelings as have been cherished fondly 
and irreproachably within us. Yet when did the midnight prayer, 
the morning hope, the hourly incense of the soul, avail, that we 
should dare to breathe them on an earthly shrine ] What brow that 
was our earliest pride, or music that fell soft amid our deepest care, 
hath not been hidden and hushed untimely ] What hand that hath 
clasped our own, or affection whereunto we would have turned, and 
trusted ever, becomes not powerless, fruitless, in our time of need 1 
Why then do we shrink and weep, when the trial is upon ust 
Why do we sit us down in sorrow and silence, to see the present with 
its countless spells go by 1 Ay, and why, with the fast flowing tears yet 
undried upon our cheek, and the weight still unlightened at our 
heart, do we turn ere long to the ruin of our fallen images, and search, 
chough we deny it to ourselves, search dimly but trustingly, for the 
spark that beguiled and mocked us 1 

‘ Oh, thoughts of death ! ye are all too cold for Beauty in her con¬ 
quering hour, and Childhood’s dawning blessedness, and Youth with 
its unmeasured hope ! It were dark indeed to remember, w’hile ye 
glitter, and blossom, and ripen in our very presence, that the end of 
all is dust. Wherefore, peace to the soft-binding links of earth ! Un¬ 
checked be the glad fountains of human tenderness, unclosed the lip 
and eye of human mirth. Though we should go no more abroad, * re¬ 
joicing in the joy of beautiful and well-created thingsthough the 
spring time and summer may have lost for us their fair and free de¬ 
light, and we turn us from glad music and gay sayings, remembering 
the days that tccrc, come we still among them all with a cheerful 
bearing, and dispute not here the lustre of any earth-bom spell. To 
the spirit whose light hath been shaded by departing wings, there 

J et returaeth an hour of freshness, and triumph, and joy — the silent 
our of dreams ! Lost faces beside us! — low utterings and blessings 
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about U8 and with us! — as willingly we yield our cheated soul unto 
the sweet and idle visions of the night. * « « * Life ! 

life ! toiling, infirm, unruly, passing, precious life ! 

‘ Most rich, being poor, 

Most choice, forsaken :* 

Behold how the mightiest cherish, the lowliest worship, thee ! Thou 
art stricken from eyes we adored, from bosoms that warmed to us, 
and we utter the knell of a bereft and desolate spirit; we cling to the 
silent and passionless dust, as though our own dark hour should 
not utterly and surely come! As though not for our lingering feet, and 
oar lonely pilgrimage, were spread the cold valley of shadows I' 

Variety, with more of observation, and new impulses, will add to 
the interest of the consecutive records of the diary. They will be 
continued in ao early number. 


LOVE, DEATH, AND TIME. 


* Thov art a stern, remorseless foe!’ 

Said Love to the shadowy angel of Death ; 

' How oft m the guileless youthful breast 
I build me a lovely and tranquil nest, 

And thou, grim Death, with destroying breath, 
Outspreadest thy greedy arms, and away 
Thou bearest thy unresisting prey I’ 

‘ Idly thou revest, poor silly Love I 
1 do but forestall my brother Time; 

In pity I steal those victims away, 

Unscathed by sorrow, untouched by crime. 

Ere yet they mourn thy merciless sway, 

And on thy slippery margins play, 

Or over thy treacherous quicksands stray/ 

* Thou wouldst have thy votaries linger here, 

To grieve over vain delusive dreams; 

To shed, in silence, the soubwrung tear, 

And in their heart’s lone deep recess 
To feel life’s utter nothingness; 

Thou would’St linger, till relentless Time 
Hath threadbare worn each winning grace, 
And from thy helpless victim’s brow 
Hath swept away each youthful trace. 

Then chide me not, that oft I break 
The heavy, clanking chains of earth, 

And spread my wings, and bear away 
To heaven my unresisting prey.’ 


Love knew, alas! all pleas were vain; 

He dashed aside the falling tear, 

Bqt Time flew by on restless wing, 

And whispered m the urchin’s ear, 

* Smooth that fair brow, poor drooping thing! 

Cast far away each harrowing fear, 

Thou from thy rosy mantle fling 
The dust and stains which ever cling 
To pilgrims on this grovelling earth ; 

Thou art eternal, and shalt spring 
Upward, on thy immortal wing, 

Claiming thy pure celestial birth, 

* On the fair shores of God’s own river. 

Where Time and Death shall reach thee never! 
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REVELATIONS OP NATURE. 

BY 'JUVIVS JB.* 


The seeds of yirtue have been sown, by a good providence, in all 
hearts, and they spring up every where to his glory. It is not wholly 
the result of learning and cultivation, and it is not only in civilized 
countries, and refined communities, that the lovely flowers of an ex¬ 
alted morality shed their perfume. In the forest, the Indian practi¬ 
ces, and is in a measure acquainted with, its principles. The negro 
woman who sang her song of condolence to Mungo Park, * The white 
man sat himself beneath our tree ; he has no wife to grind his com, 
nor mother to fetch him milk,* could not be the only one of her tribe 
with a heart open to the feelings of humanity. 

The principles of morality, like the principles of all sciences, exist 
in nature; and it is by observation and study that we acquire a 
knowledge of one as of the other. Though the passions constantly 
oppose the exercise of the virtues, yet our true interest we discover 
to be on the side of the latter. Under the mists of passion and igno¬ 
rance, we are liable to err; yet reflection and observation, by making 
us better acquainted with the principles of morals, enable us to avoid 
those errors, as a better knowledge ensues. It is by thus observing 
the actions of men, and the consequences of them, that, in every age 
of the world philosophers have existed, who have taught the most 
beautiful morality, more or less, however, tinged with error. Thus 
was 

‘ Socrates for god-like virtue famed, 

And wisest of the sons of men proclaimed.’ 


The fragments of the writings and sayings of these sages, have left 
us a rich but too scanty store of ancient wisdom. 

An eminent poet has the following beautiful sentiment: * It is the 
duty of every good man, even in the moment of his destruction, not 
merely to forgive, but to seek and desire to serve and benefit, his de¬ 
stroyer; as the sandal tree, in the instant of its overthrow, sheds a sweet 
perfume upon the axe which fells it.* To the same'effect is the follow¬ 
ing of Aristippus: ‘ It discovers peculiar excellence in a man, to 
bear good-will even toward those from whom he has received insults.* 
The maxims of Confucius, the proverbs of Solomon, and the pre¬ 
cepts and reflections of many others, convince us that the principles 
of morals have always been the same, or nearly so. It would appear 
doubtful whether this science has been improved by the progress of 
civilization, equally with the physical sciences. It is evident that the 
sciences of mechanics, hydraulics, and optics, are better understood, 
and their principles acted upon with more precision and certainty, 
than the science of morals. How this has happened, deserves in¬ 
quiry. 

The constant and glorious exhibition of the works of nature, and 
their adaptations, conveys to the minds of all beholders the idea of a 
iliill which contrived, and a power which constructed them. Thus 
we find in every age, and in all countries, a belief in a Supreme 
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Being; and dull indeed must that people be, whose observation and 
reflection have not led to such a conclusion. 

‘ The Great Spirit,’ says an Indian, in his talk to the President, a 
few years ago, ‘the Great Spirit has, ever since the world was made, 
and the grass grew, laid his book opeu to all men, of whatever color 
they may have been ; and this book tells the truth to all, and deceives 
no man.’ To the same effect is a forcible writer of modern times, 
whom 1 beg leave to quote : ‘ The creation speaketh a universal lan¬ 
guage, independently of human speech or human language, multi¬ 
plied and various as they are- It is an ever-existing original, which 
every man can read. It cannot be forged ; it cannot be counterfeited; 
it cannot be suppressed. It does not depend on the will of man, 
whether it shall be published or not; it publishes itself from one end 
of the world to the other, and preaches to all nations, and to all 
worlds.’ 

The early religion of the world w^ould naturally consist of a rever¬ 
ence for the divine Creator, perceived in his works; and an obser¬ 
vance of the first principles of morals, grovving out of an observation 
of the relations existing among mankind. The necessities which 
each felt for the others’ assistance, combined with a feeling of benevo¬ 
lence, would prompt to the performance of the most generous deeds, 
and the most steady kindness. This pure religion would also be 
more or less infringed upon by the passions and mistakes of the 
unreflecting, and thus disorder and vice would more or less mingle 
with the aflairs of men. For it would appear that the Creator has 
chosen, rather than create his world without ills, to supply abundant 
remedies for them ; perhaps in order to heighten our pleasures^ by a 
contrast with and to identify virtue^ by a contrast with vice. He 
has placed in the human breast violent passions, and he has blown 
forth, under the canopy of the sky, storms and tempests. He has 
also caused the gentle rain to descend from the sweet heavens, and 
the gentler tear from the eye of sensibility; and I am led to believe 
that his goodness and kindness have prompted them all. 

Benevolence appears to have been the moving motive in the Cre¬ 
ator in bringing man and all other sentient animals into being. It 
was in order to diffuse happiness and joy. And if he has not made 
man absolutely happy, bo has abundantly placed happiness within 
his reach, and made progress in improvement one of his greatest 
pleasures. He has scattered his rich gifts every where, not only 
adapting them to our bodily sensibilities, but to our mental percep¬ 
tions. 

‘ Not content 

With every food of life to nourish man, 

By kind illusions of ihe wond’ring 
He makes all nature beauty to his eye, 

And music to his ear.’ 


It was no doubt by observing this goodness in the creation, with 
the gratitude which it must naturally inspire, that the religion of the 
Golden Age, before it was corrupted by the inventions of the poet, 
or the interest of the priest, was a pure and holy religion ; a religion 
like that of Jesus, consisting mainly of benevolence; a benevolence, 
too, not confined to their friends only, but extending to those who 
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might strive to do them ill, and which led them to compassionate most 
of all the heart agitated by hateful passions. The man imbued with 
this religion, though he might act on the defensive, could never be an 
agressor. Akin to the sentiment of Aristippus, already quoted, is 
the following precept of Jesus : ‘ Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, and do good to them that despitefully use and persecute 
you.’ 

Man being so constituted that he cannot choose but seek hap¬ 
piness, as the great end and acquirement of his pursuit, he casts his 
attention in every direction in order to arrive at and secure this 
treasure. And, if he be not diverted to follow delusions, with the 
hope of attaining his much-desired object, he soon discovers that he 
cannot be happy without virtue. The only difference discorerablo 
between happiness and pleasure is, that happiness is continued plea¬ 
sure, and pleasure a short happiness. 

* Virtue is to man,* says St. Pierre, ‘ the true law of nature. It is 
the harmony of all harmonies. Virtue alone can render love sublime, 
and ambition beneficent. It can derive the purest gratifications even 
from privations the most severe. Rob it of love, friendship, honor, 
the sun, the elements, it feels that under the administration of a 
Being just and good, abundant compensation is ^eser^"ed for it, and 
it Acquires an increased confidence in God, even from the cruelty and 
injustice of man. It was virtue which supported, in every situation 
of life, a Socrates, an I]picetus, a Fenelon ; that rendered them at 
once the happiest and most respectable of mankind.* 

From the imperfection of both the bodily and mental constitution 
of man, it follows that he cannot be uninterruptedly happy. From 
the varieties, also, in the ideas which men entei tain of this their chief 
good, as well as their different capabilities and situations, a greater 
chance exists of their being happy, as well as the various characters, 
offices, occupations, and geniuses, being supplied, which are so ne¬ 
cessary in the social state. 

The ideas which we entertain of our interest, which is conceded to 
be the great lever that moves the world, resolve themselves into the 
notions we have of happiness. And when we have become so far 
deluded as to suppose that our happiness or interest can be promoted 
by that which procures misery to others, vve have imbibed an error, 
which will infallibly secure our wretchedness. Observation and re¬ 
flection will inevitably convince us of this truth. Poverty is the 
frequent, but not invariable, companion of vice. There are other 
worldly or physical ills more certain to accompany the vicious; 
and ills of the mind and feelings, a thousand times more unendura¬ 
ble than external evils, which pursue the debased soul, and which 
the ancients fancied under tlie name of the Furies, whose office was 
to torment the guilty by the stings of conscience. 

We see men living and breathing around us, and passing us every 
day in the street, with countenances and histories such as convince 
us that the wrung heart would gladly barter its wealth for a bare sub¬ 
sistence, if it could but undo a portion of their life’s history, and 
which warn us to beware of their path. I could name a long list of 
such, who tell us, with trumpet tongue, and gorgon countenances, 
that the way of the vicious is not a pleasant one. The curse of dis- 
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honesty, even when gilded with wealth, is hard enough to bear. 
Examples of this class are sufficiently frequent, without resorting to 
those convict villains who fill our jails, ' 

Thus observation and reflection, by exhibiting to us the direeffects 
of vice, as well as commending to our lips the pleasant cup of virtue, 
strengthen the foundations of morality. If, therefore, W'e are ever 
to find materials to improve and perfect the science of morality, 1 am 
persuaded we must 6nd them in observing the relations existing 
among mankind, of all classes and denominations, and a minute and 
careful study of these relations. These studies, together with a con¬ 
templation of the great works of nature, may, and probably will, 
bring back that simplicity of religion, which is supposed to have ex¬ 
isted in the early ages of the world — the fabled * golden age.' In 
religion, as in other sciences, there are two ages of its simplicity; 
first, in the infancy of the world, and next, in the maturity of its phi¬ 
losophy. To the first, we cannot return; to the latter, we appear to 
be hastening; and all philanthropists, having an influence in society, 
should, I humbly conceive, use their endeavors to hasten our return 
to that more perfect simplicity. 


PRAYER. 


Abrested suns and tranquilled seas declare 
To heaven and earth the omnipotence of praver; 

That gives the hopeless hope, the feeble might, 

Outruns the swift, and puts the strong to flight, 

The noon-tide arrow foils, and plagues that walk by night. 


II. 

Unmatched in power, unbounded in extent, 

As omnipresent as omnipotent; 

To no meridian nor clime confined, 

Mau with his fellow man, and mind to mind, 

'T is hers, in links of love and chanty, to bind. 

III. 

But farther still extends her awful reign ; 

To her indeed belongs that golden chain, . 

From fabled gods and their Olympus riven ; , _ 

But, since to Truth and her adorers given, * ’ 

E’en with bis Maker man to join, andea^th with heaven. ' 

IV. - ■ ‘ ' 

Then let those lips that never Trayetj, begin I 
We must or cease to pray, or cease to sin ; 

Each earth-born want and wish, a grovelUng brood, 

Are oft mistaken, or misunderstood ; 

But who could dare to pray for ought that is not good ? 


Not that our prayers make heaven more prompt to give, 
But they make us more worthy to feceive: 

There is in that celestial treasury 

Wealth inexhaustible, admission free ; ■. ' 

But he that never prays, rejects tbe golden key. 
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B RO T H E R G R A Y-F ROC K AND THE PILGRIM. 


FROM THEGERMAN OF BURGER. 


A PILGRIM maiden, young and fair, 

A cloister-pile came to, 

Slie pulled the bell-rope at the door, 

And Brother Gray-Frock stood before 
Her, without sock or shoe. 

She said, ‘Now praised be Jesus Christ!’ 

‘ For evermore!’ said he. 

Most strangely these words on him fell, 
And when he marked her features well, 
His heart beat violently. 

The pilgrim in a soft, low breath, 

And in a timid tone : 

‘Most rev’reiid sir, oh ! to me say. 

If here my heart’s beloved stay, 

In monastery lone T 

‘My child, how can thy well-belov’d 
Be known unto my eyes'?’ 

‘Ah ! by the cloth of hair and serge, 

By cirdle, willow-wand, and scourge. 
Which his fair limbs chastise ; 

‘ Still more by shape and countenance. 
Like dawning morn in May, 

And by his locks of golden liue. 

And by his eyes of heav'nly blue, 

So friendly, true, and gay!’ 

* My goodly child, how long ago ! 

Long dead and buried (feep ! 

The rank grass waves with whistling moan, 
And heavy lies the marble stone. 

Long dead and buried deep ! 

* Seest thou the ivied window there. 

Half hidden from the su/ht7 
There dwelt he, but expir’d ere long, 

Still w'ecping for his maiden’s wrong. 

And like a Hick’ring light. 

‘Six youthful fellows, strong and slim. 
With dong and song and prayer. 

They bore unto the grave his b’ler. 

While down there trickled many a tear. 
When sunk hiscoiiin there.’ 

‘ O wo! O wo ! so art thou gone 1 
Art gone, and buried low ? 

Now break, O heart! the guilt’s thine own, 
And werl thou like his marble stone, 
Thou couldst not harder grow.’ 

‘Have patience, O my child! nor weep. 
But pray thou yet the more; 

Despair it rends the heart in twain ; 

The eyes’ sweet light is diinm’d by pain. 
Then weep not thou so sore!’ 


‘ O no! most rev’rend sir^ O no ! 

Bid not my grief subside! 

Since this heart’s fond delight was he, 

So live and lo\e no youth I see 
In all earth far ana wide! 

‘ Then let me ever sighs and tears 
Both day and night outpour, 

Fniil there break my redden’d eye, 

And till my gasping tongue shall cry, 

‘ Thank Heav’n! now all is o’er!’ 

‘ But patience, my good child, nor weep, 

O sigh not thus so sore! 

Nor dew nor shower refresh’d has yet 
The once-piiH’d little violet — 

It fades, and blooms no more. 

‘ Joy flutters on its wings away. 

Like swallows, on and on ; 

Why hold we then so fast our wo. 

Which weighs like lead the heart so low 7 
Off with It! Gone is gone !’ 

‘ O no ! most rcv’rcnd sir, O no! 

My sorrows do not touch ! 

And suffer’d I for this dear man 
The wi>es which but a maiden can, 

I fiufl'cr’d not too much. 

‘ So sec I him then nevermore? 

O wo ! now nevermore! 

No, no ! in gloomy grave laid low, 
Where falls tlie ram and pclta the snow. 
And tall grass rustles o> er ! 

‘ Where are your eyes, the blue and clear 7 
Your cheeks, the rosy red 7 
Your lips, like lilies’ sweet perfume? 

Ah ! moulders ail within the tomb, 
While Qclica my weary head !’ 

‘ My child, O grieve not so! but think 
What humors men have seized ! 

In most there blows from out one breast 
Both hot and cold; they now are blest, 
And now as soon displeas’d. 

‘ Who knows, in spite of love and faith, 
But what he chang’d his mind? 

Thy dearest love had youthful blood, 
And youthful blood has fickic mood 
As has the April wind.’ 

‘Ah, no ! most rev’rend sir, ah, no ! 

Say not these words to me! 

Mv love so dear was gentle too. 

Like sterling gold, as pure and true, 
From falsebooa ever free. 
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And can it be that him the i^ve 
Can in its dark jaws hide 1 
So bid I then adieu to home, 

And with my pil^im staff 1 roam 
The broad world, far and wide. 

* But 6rst ril turn me to his vault, 

And there will I kneel low, 

There shall, with kisses and with sighs, 
And thousand tears from these poor eyes. 
The grass more greenly grow.’ 

* My child, O turn thee first in here, 

And lake refreshment meet! [spire, 
Hark ! how the storm shakes tower and 
And glassy hail-stones in iheir ire 
On roof and window beat V 

‘ O no! most reV’rend sir, O no! 

Hold me not back, I pray! 

The rain upon my head may dash, 

No rain in all the world can wash 
My guilt from me away.’ 


‘Ha! ha! good mistress, turn thee round, 
And see thy comfort nigh! 

Fair love, see here whom thou hast got! 
Knowest thou Brother Gray-Frock noli 
The dearest — that am 11 

‘ Through pain of ever hopeless love, 

This garb of serge I chose; 

Soon had in monastery lone 
My life and never-ceasing groan 
High oaths brought to a close. 

‘Now heaven be praised ! My trial year 
Is not yet quite pass'd o’er; 

Fairmaui, if now to you I’m known, 

And thou mak’st hand and heart my own, 
I enter there no more.’ 

Thank heaven ! thank heaven! now pass 
All sorrows from my heart! [away 
O welcome, welcome, pleasures blest, 
Come, my heart’s chosen, to my breast! 
Death only can us part!’ 


FOX-CHASE OP OLD ENGLAND. 

BY W. H. SOTH AM. 


-‘Nothing I admire 

Beyond the running of the well trained pack. 

At fault none, losing heart, hut all at work ! 

None leaving his ta.sk to another! — answering 
The watchful hutu»m.nnN caution, check, or chcor, 

A« steed his rider’s rein! Away they go!’ Love Chase. 


I HAYE never seen, in any publication in America, a true descrip¬ 
tion of an old-fashioned English fox-chase. Let me endeavor to 
sketch one, for the entertainment of readers who have never been 
called to mingle in the exciting sport. I have thought that it might 
prove amusing, since it has afforded pleasure to so many great men, 
in the old world. Their minds are chiefly engaged with it through 
the winter season, and their indulgence in it is indeed extravagant. 
It is the topic of conversation, both in the field and drawing-room. 
The ladies enjoy it; they admire a ‘ bold rider,* and consider such 
as call themselves sportsmen, and yet cannot give an accurate de¬ 
scription of every check, turn, and desperate leap, they take, and 
distinguish the notes of their favorite hounds, as cowards and * milk¬ 
sops,’ and unworthy to protect a * spirited lady.’ Such opinions spur 
young men onto purchase high-priced horses, to keep an extra num¬ 
ber, and by these means, to gallop out of their fortune s. 

A true sportsman is literally enamoured with a favorite hound. 
He delights to see him take his meals, and caresses him, as he would 
his dearest friend. He cheers him with a ‘ view-halloo,* a sound 
which will at all times charm the ear of a tired hound, and enliven 
the spirits of a weary hunter; and when he dies, instead of throwing 
him to the muck-hill, to decay ingloriously, he bestows a tomb, a 
monument, and an epitaph, to his memory, erected in the most con- 
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spicuous part of his pleasure-ground. No sportsman passes by, 
without giving a ‘ death-halloo’ over the remains of the old and 
valued friend, who has afiorded him so much pleasure. He turns away 
with many a lingering look behind, saying, perhaps, ‘ A better hound 
than lies buried theie, never entered a cover 

A great brag is your professional fox-hunter. His descriptions of 
the chase are generally exaggerated. As a farmer, however, cannot 
be deemed a true sportsman, he is more likely to confine himself to 
facts. Having trained a number of young horses, to attract attention, 
I was induced to ride rather boldly. Should a farmer’s horse be seen 
to flag in the cliase, every sportsman is soon aware of it, and will not 
purchase. Give me a fair start, and I could keep as near the hounds 
as the best of them ; and my repeated success in obtaining the brush, 
when but a beardless boy, elicited many a curse from certain jealous 
sportsmen. Having, as I modestly conceive, a thorough knowledge 
of the chase, the reader may rely upon the faithfulness of my sketch. 

A pack of fox-hounds contains trom sixteen to twenty couples, to 
which are attached a huntsman and two whippers-in. Each pack 
generally hunts four days in a week, when the frost will permit. 
They make their appointments near woods, where foxes frequent, at 
ten o’clock in the morning. Each duke, lord, baronet, and esquire, 
who may attend the meeting, send their servants forward with the 
horses they intend to ride through the day, who take care to ride 
them steadily to the cover, and have every thing as clean and neat as 
if just out of the stable. Many gentlemen who have long distances 
to come, send their servants and horses to a tavern near the meeting- 
place, tlie previous evening, and come in parties, or alone, as their 
inclinations lead them; some in a carriage and four, some driving 
tandem, some in a chaise, and some on horseback. There are gene¬ 
rally a great many students from the Universities, who go to cover as 
fast as their horses can carry them. When these various parties 
enter the meeting-field, each looks out for his own servant and horse, 
and the gentlemen all turn out of their carriages, each one with scar¬ 
let coat, black waistcoat, buckskin or white cord breeches, top boots, 
spurs, and long hunting-whip in his hand ; unless it be a parson, who 
is obliged to content himself with a black coat, his calling rendering 
the scarlet one a forbidden privilege, though his dress in every other 
respect corresponds witli the others. Gentlemen wdio come to cover 
on horseback, generally wear ‘ overalls’ to keep their dress clean; 
and when they arrive, their servants take them off, and turn them out 
as neat as those who came in their carriage. A sportsman’s dress, 
it may be observed, is strikingly genteel. Not a pin, a broach, or 
any show of jewelry, is seen about his person. 

The nobility and gentry pass their morning compliments, talk 
over the ‘ last run,’ relate the amusement, perhaps, of the previous 
evening — the fortunate boasting of his winnings at play, and the 
loser swearing at his losses, etc. The young farmers assemble around 
them, riding fine young horses, trained for the purpose of sale. The 
nobility will give any amount for them, if spirited and successful. 
Among some of the high bloods at college, whom their fathers sup¬ 
ply well witli money, the price of a good horse is no object. The 
credit of gaining the ‘ brush,’ ‘ scalp,’ or ‘pad,’ is worth the price of 
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the aniirial. In addition to the classes mentioned, tho meeting is 
often attended by merchants, tailors, and grocers, and others who 
have horsed of their own. Even gipsies, who have commonly a 
good supply of old worn-out hunters, and broken-down stagers, often 
sally out to see the start. The hedger lays aside his hatchet, the 
ditcher throws down his spade, the mechanic leaves his handicraft, 
and the husbandman his tillage, each running as far as his legs will 
take him. The poacher takes advantage of the opportunity given 
him by the hounds, to disturb the game. 

‘ It is his delight, of a shiny night,’ 


he sings, to pursue his vocation ; but many a pheasant and hare dis¬ 
appears in open day, when the nobility and their keepers are too 
much excited with the chase, to think of foul play in their preserves. 

Away they go to the wood, in pursuit of the fox ! Tlte whippers- 
in are placed on the weather side, to give the ‘ view-halloo,* when 
Reynard escapes from it, as he is almost certain to ‘ break cover* on 
that side. The huntsman with the pack of hounds stands near to the 
wood, until he thinks they are at their post, and not a hound dare 
enter it, until he receives his order from him ; but as soon as it is 
given, they all rush in, with their heads and tails up, determined to 
find their prey, if the wood contains him. Each hound ‘hunts his 
ground true,* and as soon as the fox starts from his den, (which he 
perhaps made the same morning, being stopped out from his hole the 
night previous, by the earth-stopper,) one or other of the pack soon 
takes scent, and gives the first challenge, for which every ear, of man 
and horse, is open. The instant it is heard, it thrills through every 
vein, braces every nerve, and makes all ‘ eager for the chase * No 
one can imagine the intense excitement of the moment, unless he has 
himself been engaged in the sport. Every hound, when he hears the 
challenge of the first, makes his way toward him, and all join in the 
cry. The music of a well trained pack of fox-hounds is more grate¬ 
ful to a sportsman’s ear than even the finest notes of the immortal 
Catalan!, particularly when they are coming toward him, and press¬ 
ing the fox to break cover near him. Observe how his horse paws 
the ground, champs his bit, and stretches every limb with firmness, 
looking as stately and noble as his fearless rider ! Suddenly you per¬ 
ceive he becomes perfectly still, as if a bullet had pierced him. He 
is listening attentively for the ‘ view-halloo,* while the rider’s eyes 
look anxiously for the fox to break cover. He no sooner reaches the 
open fields, than the whippers-in discover him, and give the expected 
sound, the shrillness of which echoes through the air, and is heard at 
a great distance. Each horseman makes his way toward the direc¬ 
tion whence it proceeds, and by the time they have nearly all arrived, 
the hounds break cover. Away they go across the fields, and those 
who keep nearest the hounds are the best fellows. 

Many young students are random, bold riders, but with little judg¬ 
ment. They often tire their horses before the run is over, by taking 
some unnecessary straining leaps, on purpose to boast of them ; but 
tbejudicous rider evades such, unless he sees they are absolutely 
necessary to shorten his cut. There are very few horses that will 
leap a brook well. I have often been much amused to see them 
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reach one, and have had many a soaking from their short-comings. 
Some few horses will leap over well; others will come up at full 
speed, and halt suddenly at the edge; the bank will give way, and 
in plunge both horse and rider, head foremost. Another will come up, 
save not so near, in the same way, and throw his rider over his neck 
into the river. Another still will leap over, yet not go far enough to 
clear the bank that hangs upon the opposite side. That giving way, 
the horse and rider fall backward. Sometimes the latter can save 
himself by rolling on the bank, as the horse is falling. Some of the 
horses start off one way, and some another, but generally follow the 
hounds, as they like the sport as well as their riders. There are sel¬ 
dom any serious accidents happen, although a sportsman scarcely 
ever turns his head to see whether there is any danger in the leap he 
is about to lake. There is as much jealousy existing among them 
as between two or three ardent lovers, courting a beautiful damsel. 

The rear is brought up by the merchants, tailors, grocers, and 
other plebeians. When these worthies come to a fence, one or two 
will get off their horses, pull up the dead wood, and make a gap in 
the hedge. Some will say : ‘ Pray, Sir, take that other stake out, or 
my horse will lame himself’ They will all stand round the gap, and 
get every thing clear, when an old sportsman, who has been thrown 
out in some way, which will cause ill humor, seeing no other way of 
getting over the fence, but at the spot where these knights of the 
counter are industriously engaged, rides up among them, presses his 
horse through the crowd, and says, ‘Get out of the way, you yard, 
apron-string, and thimble fellows !’ ‘ Oh, yes !’ they all respond, Met 
him go first !* Then follow the counter-men, one after the other, as they 
came into the world ; and as soon as each leaps the ditch, he looks 
back to see if the other horses leaped as far as his did ; ride to the 
gates, open them, and never see the hounds again, until they come to 
a check ; and it is seldom they do then, unless the huntsman should 
make his cast in the direction they are coming. When that is the 
case, they will be almost sure to ride across the scent, if the fox has 
taken the double. In such event, the duke or master of the hounds 

gives them a sportsman’s lecture, as thus : * D-n your tailoring 

crew ! Go home and set cross-legged on your shop-board ; you yard¬ 
men, go and measure your tape ; and you grocery men, put on your . 
aprons, and chew sugar, and not come here to spoil the sport of three 
hundred sportsmen I* While this lecture is being given, an old 
favorite hound, on a cold scent, will give his challenge ! All eyes are 
on him. * Hark to Trueman ! — hark ! — hark !’ is the cry. The 
hounds are cheered, and away they all go again. It is, however, 
generally slow cold hunting, until they come to a small cover, where 
the fox will wait for them. Off they start again, at top speed, for four 
or five miles. Toward the latter end of the run, you will see the in¬ 
judicious riders tumbling over the fences, their horses being too tired 
to clear them ; while the thorough sportsmen, who have saved their 
animals whenever they could, are forward, striving to be in first at 
the death, and to obtain the brush. The first in, takes the fox from 
the hounds, holds him up by the neck, and gives the ‘ view-halloo,’ 

‘ whoO’wJioop and cuts off the brush, thus winning the honor of the 
day. The huntsman then comes, takes off the scalp, cuts off his four 
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* pads,’ and presents them to those who come in, in succession. The 
music the hounds make, and the anxiety they show to devour the 
fox, would well nigh cheer a dying man, who loved the sport. When 
the fox is thrown among the hounds, they all rush for a share of him. 
He is literally tom to pieces. Not a piece of flesh, hide, or bone, is 
left. As soon as the run is over, if too late to try for a fresh fox, they 
return to their dwellings, or places of invitation, to meet the ladies 
of their families at dinner, discuss the affair over their wine, and 
spend their evenings cheerfully with the fair. 

On one occasion, I attended rather a remarkable fox-chase. Two 


packs of bounds met at their appointed places, about fifleen miles 
apart. One fox crossed the other’s track, and both packs arrived 
together, and pursued the same game. Each party was excited to 
the utmost, and bold riders were desperate. The scent was good, 
and the hounds ran breast high, and at a rapid pace. 1 was fortunate 
enough to be riding, and not over cautiously, one of the best horses 
my father ever owned. He has often told me he expected to sec me 
brought home on a hurdle, with two or three broken limbs, as I knew 
not what fear was. On this occasion, certain death would scarcely 
have deterred the boldest of our party. The cheerful cry of both packs, 
the anxiety of each division, and the presence of alady, who rode fear¬ 
lessly, forced the nerve of every man to its utmost. But as the young 
lady had ridden away from her attendant, one of our best riders had 
to take charge of her in his absence. Her beau had * stuck in a bog,’ 
though she, observing his course, bad cautioned him against the dan¬ 
ger. The damsel herself barely escaped. Being light, however, and 
her horsepowerful, they pushed through it. In vain she exclaimed, 
with all her might, ‘ Warn bog I my lord ! warn bog I’ The caution 
came too late. ‘ My lord’ jumped in, and w’as obliged to remain in, 
for some time. After giving a laborer a sovereign to extricate his 
horse, however, away he went, as fast as his beast could carry him. 
One spur was for the lady, and the other for the chase. Which was 
used the most, 1 cannot tell; but the follower and the followed 
pressed onward. 

Toward the end of the run, there were but four of us who kept at 
the tail of the hounds. The remainder, about four hundred in num¬ 
ber, were left ‘ on their winding way,’ pressing their tired horses ; 
some, rolling in the ditches, others making their way to the roads, 
their horses being too fatigued to leap a fence. When we were in 
view of the fox, in his dying field, there was not one more man with¬ 
in a half a mile ! Never did I feel so fearless, nor more joyful. I 
was the first man over the last fence, with the fox and hounds all 
immediately before me, and but one man close at ray heels ! We 
both leaped from our horses, with an eagerness utterly inconceivable, 
save to a true sportsman. Both of us reached the fox together, but I, 

fortunately, caught the brush, while Sir-seized the bead. We 

tugged with might and main, the hounds baying uproariously all around 
us. I proved to be the stronger of the two; and when my antagonist- 
found this to be the case, he relinquished his hold, fell backward among 
the hounds, with the fox upon me, his brush in my grasp. It seemed to 
me that the strength of Hercules could scarcely have forced it from me. 
One of the young hounds seized my prize, but I relaxed no whit of ray 
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hold. Sir — whipped him off, rubbed the fox over my face, aa I 
lay on my back, smearing it with blood, and laughing heartily, as he 
exclaimed ; ‘ Though a farmer, a true sportsman, by G—dl’ I gave 
the * death-halloo,’ as soon as 1 gained sufficient breath, and cut off 
the brush. Our Other two companions enjoyed our struggle, and 
would gladly have partaken it. The remainder came in as soon as 
their horses could bring them, the lady among the number. I de¬ 
livered the fox to the huntsman, who scalped him, and gave it, with 

two pads, to Sir-, and to the two others a pad each. My lord 

from the bog soon made his appearance. The lady no sooner saw 
him, than she cried out; ‘ Warn bog ! my lord! warn bog I' — and a 
hearty laugh ensued, in which ‘ my lord’joined as heartily as the rest, 
I presented the brush to the lady, apologized for my appearance, 
which, I must admit, was none of the nicest. She replied, graciously, 
that such an appearance, at the end of a run, was a sportsman’s glory. 
1 wound the brush round her bridle’s front, sold my horse (at a res¬ 
pectable bargain) to her lover, and returned home, quite satisfied 
with my day’s work. 


DICK easy’s bargain. 

Dick Easy was a man who loved repose; 

His good wife Raclicl led him by the nose. 

That is, in other words, she wore the breeches ; 

I would not say that Richard wanted spirit, 

But t’ oppose a w'onian, where’s the merit? 

Who hgbts with pouting airs or dinning speeches? 

Dick had n dog, and Jowler was his name, 

A cause of no sniaii grievance to the dame, 

For Jowler was as lazy as his master; 

And in the kitchen, crouching, he ^^ould creep, 

Lie on the heartli, or in the corner sleep, 

With one eye open, plotting some disaster. - 

A joint of meat, unw’atched. he’d slyly anap it, 

Or soup or gravy in a dish, he’d lap it. 

And then, with tail between his legs, creep out; 

Or else the do^ was always in the way, 

The maids fello’er his carcass every day, 

And then the kitchen was in such a rout! 

‘I do declare,’ thus cried the honest wife, 

‘ This vile old brute will worry out my life ; 

‘ I wish the dog was dead, or else in Guinea! 

‘Get out 1’ and here she’d thump him with a suck, 

' W'ere 1 a man,’ and here she’d look at Dick, 

'But what’a the use to talk to such a ninny !' 

Time after time, whene’er these ills befel him, 

Dick straight would swear, ‘Confound the dog! I’ll sell him ! 

And then I hope to have some little quiet’ 

Dick smoked his pipe, and still the threat grew cold; 

He quite forgot that Jowler must be sold, 

Until his wife would raise another riot 

At length one day Dick homeward came with glee, 

‘ My dear, I’ve sold the dog !’ ‘ How much ?’ said she: 

‘Ten pounds!’ ‘ ten pounds 1 where is it, honey ?’ 

*I got no cash,’ the loving husband said, 

‘But look TWO PUPPIES, at five pounds a head, 

‘ Which comes, you know^ my dear, to just the money !’ 
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• Ar* they not hearty and cheerful? Do not iheir writings smack of the rough mag- 
aanimity of the old English vein 7 Do they not fortify like a cordial, enlarging the heart, 
and productive of sweet blood, and generous spirits in the concoction?’ 

_ Charlbs Lamb. 


It is in the literature of a nation that her best history is contained. 
Wide as her conquests may have extended over land and sea, they 
are but proofs of her strength, and often of her folly and blind pas- 
aion ; while the history of her political changes is but a ten-times-told 
tale of fraudulent power, overthrown by still greater fraud, or of 
violence overwhelmed by violence. But a nation’s literature is her 
loftiest and purest remembrancer. In it we see mirrored forth those 
great minds whose names adorn her annals, and whose embodied 
thoughts the world has till now preserved, and will never willingly 
let die. The early English writers who preceded Dryden, were the 
authors of a literature second to but one of all that ever existed. A 
splendid galaxy of poets, orators, and statesmen, have given this ver¬ 
dict, and their testimony cannot be invalidated, on the ground of 
national prejudice. They belong neither to that class of small spirits, 
whose only means of elevating their own country is at the expense 
of others, nor to those half-bred intellects, who are acquainted with 
no language, feelings, or thoughts, save those which they see every 
day around them. The men of whom we speak, have not only, by 
familiarity with the Greek and Roman fountains, prepared them¬ 
selves to compute the volume of the mighty rivers of mind flowing 
from those sources, but have made themselves adepts in the national 
literatures of Europe. Those who praise Milton, have followed the 
great Dante in his journey through hell and heaven, and, with no 
incurious eye, have viewed him crossing, with earthly footsteps, the 
burning marl; now listening to the sweet-toned and grave, though 
not sad words of the spirits of the heathen poets, or to the wild, 
unintelligible shouts of the tormented Nimrod, as his gigantic ghost 
stood waist-deep in the pit, with its huge companions, Briareus, and 
Typhaeus, and Antaeus, * like the mast of some tall admiral,’ and 
Ephialtes convulsed with agony, and in his frantic struggles rocking 
to and fro, like some huge tower, waving from its base in the earth¬ 
quake ; or dazzled with the effulgence that for an instant increased 
even the brightness of heaven, as his first and only love, Beatrice, 
looked with a smile upon him from her place among the choir of 
angels. The admirers of Chaucer and Spenser have familiarized 
themselves with the beauties of Tasso and Ariosto, and with the 
mirth of Pulci. And the readers of the English dramatists are ac¬ 
quainted not only with the Greek and Roman theatre, but also with 
the gorgeous arabesques of Germany, the sportive merriment of 
Lopez de Vega, and the graceful regularity of the French drama. 
Such are the qualifications for judgment possessed by those who pro¬ 
nounce the literature of which we speak to be surpassed alone by that 
of Greece, if indeed it have any superior. Even admitting the criti- 
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cal superiority of the Grecian writers, the literature of England ought 
to receive still greater attention; for while these writings, (which 
bear the same relation to our contemporary literature that the lofty 
portals and long colonnades which the architects of Petra carved in 
the living rock, do to the plaster pillars and wooden cornices which 
sometimes adorn our tasteful edifices,) are models of our ownlanguage. 
productions of our own ancestors, and proud monuments of our own 
national glory, the literature of Greece refers to nations that have 
passed away ; to men concerning whom history is almost silent, and 
to strange and unknown customs ; insomuch that their serious pro¬ 
ductions are like the relics of their fortresses and temples, which were 
strong, and are beautiful, but are now neither fit for worship nor de¬ 
fence ; while their gayety is like the wine-cups dug up in Pompeii, 
which once were garlanded with roses and ivy, and passed from hand 
to hand, at the feasts of Roman statesmen and soldiers^ but now are 
‘ sad sepulchral pitchers, which have no joyful voices, silently ex¬ 
pressing old mortality, the ruins of forgotten times.* 

The long and bright first day of English literature, whose fervid 
noon-tide, and gorgeous though lurid and thunderous sunset, were 
well worthy of so fresh, dewy, and beautiful a morning, began with 
the father of our poetry, Geoffrey Chaucer. In speaking of this 
writer, as compared with his great followers, it may be said, that 
while sublimity is the characteristic of Milton, and the Fa6ry Queen 
of Spenser seems like some long and passionate dream, wherein the 
imagination had tasked itself to accumulate together all sights and 
sounds of loveliness, the characteristics of Chaucer are the mingled 
liveliness and beauty, humor and pathos, which give the world assu-« 
ranee of a poet. There is no writer so Homeric. There is none 
who so describes the court, with its press of knights and ladies, or 
the wild turmoil of the tournament, when trump and clarion have 
sounded, and the champions meet in mid space; when the bright 
swords strike fire from the armor, and the -splinters from broken 
lance-shafts fly high into the air, and down go barbed war-horse, 
and plumed knight: 

* Then might ye see loose steeds at random run, 

Whose luckless riders late were overthrown^’ 


One should be himself a poet, to describe that wild, high excitement, 
and that rusli of language, words flung out like sparks of fire, which 
narrates the story of Arcita's last battle. 

And more. There is no writer who can lay claim to a greater 
share of that noblest quality of a poet, a love of all things beautiful. 
Chaucer, in every part of his joyous, sweet-humored writings, seems 
to aim at binding his words to dwell in the reader’s mind, in con¬ 
nection with all lovely things. His poems are replete with all 
pleasant sights and sounds ; of the soft shining rain of spring, of the 
glittering dew at sun-rise, of the wild-flower in the meadow, and the 
song of the bird, as it flutters through the underwood. It was no 
weakness or timidity which occasioned it; for where the vices or the 
errors of the age were in question, not Frank Rabelais himself was a 
bolder jester. 

His highest praise I mention last He lived in a licentious age. 
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yet is there no writer who has spoken of love with more respect and 
honor. Let me repeat his own beautiful words : 

‘ For thereof truly cometh all goodness, 

' ' All honor and all gentleness, 

Worship, ease, all fair and just, 

Perfect joy, and full assured trust, 

Jollity, pleasaunce, and freshness. 


^Lowlyhood, largess, and courtesy. 
Seemliness, and true company. 
Dread and shame to do amiss, 

For he that truly Love’s servant is, 
Than be shamed, had rather die.* 


“ Sack are the words of the oldest of our poets; and though bis 
spelling be.antiquated, and his lines sometimes require a glossary, 
still this should not hinder his being read by all who love true poetry; 
who, when they first peruse him, are conducted to a hill side, labo¬ 
rious, indeed, at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full 
of goodly prospect, and melodious sounds, on every side, that the 
harp of Orpheus was not more charming. 

Chaucer had no immediate successor. Soon after his death, a time 
of blood and rapine came over England. The war of the Roses, the 
bloodiest of English civil wars, broke out, and for many years raged 
unchecked. It was no war of principles, like the subsequent revo¬ 
lutions, but a loathsome, brutal conflict for the throne. The noble** 
man was beheaded, the merchant plundered, the peasant starved. 
The horrors of that warfare are inconceivable. It is a historical fact, 
that in later times, during the wars of the League, in France, so con¬ 
stant was the terror, and so long-continued and universal the danger, 
that at length the very cattle knew the note of warning, and would, 
of their own accord, leave the pasture, and run bellowing to their 
homes, whenever they heard the alarm bell. Yet this was but a 
trifle, compared with the horrors of the wars of Lancaster and York. 
At length, the dire conflict ceased. Quiet and plenty reigned over 
the land. The Catholic religion was overthrown, and education 
extended. Again it was restored, and served to excite the national 
• mind to thought. The study of the Greek, with its glorious literature, 
was introduced into the English Universities. The language of 
Machiavelli became as necessary an accomplishment, as French is 
now. Latin was the language in which scholars wrote all books, not 
intended solely for their owji countrymen. The Reformation had 
now gone on, conquering and to conquer. A new world had been 
discovered. 'A new way had been marked out to the old, by Vasco 
de Gama. The Hollanders were in arms against Spain. The Hu- 
Menots were girded on behalf of that Old Cause, for which the 
W^ddenses had died on the battle-field, or in the snow of the Cevennes, 
BO many years before. The breath which had gone out of the mouths 
of Luther and Calvin, had not fallen, but had gone on the wings of 
the wind over all Europe, upturning, to its lowest bottom, the depths 
of the popular mind, and lashing it into furious and swelling com¬ 
motion. * The deep uttered his voice, and lifted up his hands on high.*^ 
But, when Elizabeth came to the throne, England was calm, amidst 
all this tumuU. Peace was within her borders. All the enthusiasm 
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of the race of meu, of all the most enthusiastic toward great ends, 
poured itself forth in rapturous fealty to their queen, the great Glo- 
riana. The wild tumult, all around, excited them, but not to evil. 
The pent-up fire of their hearts vented itself, not in civil contest, but 
in burning words at home, and in feats of the wildest and most 
chivalric valor abroad. It was the time of * moving accidents by flood 
and field,* of adventures among * antres vast and deserts idle;* the 
^och of Walter Raleigh, of Drake, and Willoughby, of Davis and 
pTobisher. But at home, all was quiet. The fearful turmoil abroad 
came upon the English like the lamentations within the portals of 
hell, upon the ear of Dante ; sighs, weepings, and loud exclamations, 
resounding through the starless night, and sounds as of difierent 
tongues ; horrible|speecbes, words of sorrow, accents of wrath; voices 
loud and hoarse, * with hands together smote ;* but they themselves 
felt no evil, and looked to see no sorrow. The national excitement 
was fostered and directed by the education then in vogue ; an edu¬ 
cation, inferior, perhaps, to the modem. In the amount of information 
conveyed, but tenfold better calculated, to expand the mind, and 
purify the taste; and its result was, a race of men of whom it might 
be most fitly said, * There were giants on the earth in those days.' 
Then was the time of learned soldiers, of polished scholars, of prac¬ 
tical and shrewd men of taste. At no other period could have 
flourished that mirror of poetry, Philip Sydney ; now shining at court, 
now in company with his sister Lucy, writing that beautiful romance, 
the ' Arcadia ;* now closeted with statesmen, ndw entertaining the 
ambassadors who came to offer him the elective crown of Poland ; 
now translating from the French of Philip Moraay one of the most 
learned and philosophical of works in defence of Christianity, and 
now dying from that musket shot to which his fearless emulation had 
exposed lum. Such were the critics for whom the men of that period 
wrote. 

Then arose a literature, such as no other nation ever possessed. 
Tasteful and polished, to an unexampled degree, and yet flushed with 
life and warmth, the poems and plays of that epoch have had no 
rivals. It was not a time when dispute ran high, although the hidden 
sources of dissension had began to pour forth their bitter waters; and 
thus the sterner and graver questions were postponed until the next 
generation. The time of Elizabeth and James was one of excite¬ 
ment, of fancy, and of gayety; and accordingly, no later writer has 
been impelled by those brave, visionary impulses, to which our old 
poets yielded. 

Merely to enumerate the elegant writers of that period, would re¬ 
quire too much space, so many are there whose works are compara¬ 
tively unread. Of the ‘ myriad-minded Shakspeare* it would be su¬ 
perfluous to speak. His works are made even more beautiful by 
their antiquity: 

‘ Nothing of him that doth fade, 

But doth suffer a /ime-change 
Into something nch and strange.* 

But how are his contemporaries neglected 1 Who reads that rare 
and artful humorist, Ben Jonson] Who is acquainted with the 
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brilliant wit and touching pathos of that gayest, liveliest, sweetest 
of poets, John Fletcher, and the beautiful writings of his two 
cousins, like 

^ visions 

Of those gay creatures of the elements, 

That in the colors of the rainbow live, 

And play i’ the plighted clouds V 

All these are unread by the mass; and with them are forgotten 
those stately builders of verse, Massinger and Chapman, and many 
another writer, whose productions lie neglected in old libraries, 
although each ‘ the precious life blood of a master spirit.’ For rea¬ 
sons already mentioned, I am compelled to leave all these contempo¬ 
raries unnoticed, save the second luminary of that time, Edmund 
Spenser, who wrote the * Faery Queen.’ Language deserving of 
being considered a model of pure and beautiful English, and a versi¬ 
fication sweet as the melody of flutes, and ‘ smooth as Pelop’s shoul¬ 
der,’ form but a slight part of the merits of that lovely poem. 
‘ Solemn processions of purple thought,’ lofty allegories, and scenes 
of stateliest and most regal argument, all combine to give light and 
dignity to what would otherwise be overpowering and fatiguing, 
through the very mass and extension of its beauty. It is like some 
vast tropical thicket, choked and matted with gorgeousness and luxu¬ 
riance, and bewildering from the constant spread of huge trees and 
lovely flowers. We gaze around us, like Spenser’s own knight-errant 
. in the enchanted castle ; 

-‘beholding: all the way, 

The goodly works, and stones of rich array, 

Cast into sundry shapes, by utmost skill. 

The like on earth I nowhere reckon may. 

And underneath the river rolling still, 

With murmur soft, that seemed to serve the workman’s will.* 

Spenser was the last of the chivalric poets ; and, with one grand 
exception, he was, for a long time, the last who found his inspiration 
in nature, among forests and waterfalls — gardens, fountains, and 
meadows. Never was there a sublimer poet, although the height of 
Milton’s imagination is more constantly retained, and rendered less 
material, by its Hebraic tinge of thought. Milton’s poems affect us 
like those dreams, where unseen yet distinguished shapes of beauty 
and terror pass before our sleeping vision, and the dusky air is moved 
by solemn and majestic harmonies. But to read Spenser, is like 
wandering in some wide-spread garden, with vast and hoary trees, 
all glowing with the blossoms of the creepers round them; with cool 
arbors and bright gushing springs; with graceful statues and gay-plu- 
maged birds, now shown forth by the brilliancy of noon-day, and now 
hushed in the repose of the soft, still, holy night. 

The time of English poetry soon passed away. Long before the 
death of James, those disputes and aggressions commenced, which 
as yet only troubled the sweet fountain of our literature, without 
awakening the national mind to that whirlwind energy, which brought 
on the Great Rebellion. The nation was like the fabled CaBnis, when 
driven from among the nymphs, and before the repentant god had 
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endowed her with the frame of masculine strength and figure, in¬ 
vulnerable against all weapons, which rendered Caeneus one of the 
most renowned of fabulous heroes. Still, one heaven-bom mind re* 
tained the hidden spark of flame divine; but beside him, scarce one 
great mind was visible. But causes were at work, which were soon 
to raise up in one night a brood of men, who should dethrone the 
son of him who had sowed the dragons’ teeth from which they sprang. 
The Puritans rose up, and banded together for their rights; and high 
advanced before their ranks, during all that struggle, shone like a 
comet the fi^ry sword of Milton, drawn to gain that charter and 
freehold of rejoicing which we enjoy, by our descent from those iron 
men, who, whatever might have been their errors, at least thought no¬ 
thing worthier than truth and right, and feared nothing save the curse 
pronounced on those who did the work of the Lord negligently. They 
gained their cause, and the death of their leader brought about their 
fall, and the restoration of the worst tyrant that ever sat upon the 
English throne. 

It became the sad duty of the two greatest men of that period, to 
sit and listen to the ravings of a sick and delirious nation. Milton and 
Sydney were both called to give up nearly all that is held dear to man. 
The one sat in his hovel, poor, old, and blind ; his office taken from 
him, his writings burnt by the hangman, his life only spared through 
the contemptuous mercy of his foes; his little property embezzled 
by his avaricious wife, and his books and furniture stolen by * those 
pelican daughters while the other was soon to be called to die upon 
a scaffold, in behalf of the truth. And in these were the circum¬ 
stances that gave birth to the noblest of English poems, and the 
most eloquent and masterly of treatises on politics. The writings of 
Milton are now * fashionable,’ and they need no praise. But Alger¬ 
non Sydney’s Discourses on Government must not thus be passed 
over; for if the most just ideas, the most convincing arguments, and 
the highest spirit of freedom, should secure perusal, then ought that 
work to be studied by all; as well by those who seek proofs where¬ 
with to establish republicanism, as by such as look for some model 
which may impart that earnest, sarcastic, masculine eloquence, which 
lightens and thunders, and rends its opponent, and which, when 
clothed in another language, wielded at will the fierce democracy of 
Athens. For so are all the inferior parts of eloquence made subor¬ 
dinate to the sole aim of proving the point in hand, and covering 
with merited contempt the puny asserterof the right divine of kings 
to govern wrong, that to read that book is like gazing upon the 
struggles of some colossal wrestler, whose beautiful proportions and 
graceful attitudes we might admire, were we not obliged rather to 
notice the fire of his eye, and the terrible strength which he puts 
forth. 

Time and space forbid us to enter into a farther detail of the dis¬ 
appearance of the elder 8ch(»ol of writers; to speak of Sir Thomas 
Browne’s stately and high-wrought pomp of language, and his phi¬ 
losophical mysticism, or to criticize the immortal Hudibras, in which 
the vast and various learning of the past generation is so drolly 
pressed into the service of the wit and whim, which distinguished 
the rising school. Sydney and Milton were the last relics of that 
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race of giants, whose thoughts and deeds have gone through all the 
world, and in them the sun of England set, after no unworthy course, 
and soon destined to rise with new, though not equal, brilliancy. 

B. F. G. 


HYMN OF THE VOYAGERS. 

* Thk white foam dashes hiph ! away, away ! 

Shroad my green land no more, ibou blinding spray'/ 


t 


Stabs of midnight, clustering o’er us, 
Light our pathway o’er the sea! 

Hark! the dark waves shout before us. 
And the breeze unchains its glee; 

Light us, light us, gems of heaven! 
While w’e journey o’er the ocean 

Ye to night’s calm hour have given* 

All the poetry of devotion. 

Watch us, watch us, gently, brightly t 
We will watch ye, too, in turn ; 

Charming Hope in whispers, lightly, 
Promises a sweet return; 

Household faces shine around us, 

O’er the'waters as we fly. 

Memory’s magic spells have bound us — 
Hwt 1 — was that the sea-bird’s cry? 

Oh ! it seemed to speak of home, 

Home, and all her laughing daughters, 

Torrents with their ambient foam. 

And willows stooping o’er the waters; 

Sea-bird ! sea bird ! shout once more, 
Thou bearest not one note of sorrow; 

Thou comest from that happy shore 
Which we hope to greet to-rnorrow! 

Toll us of our household dwelling. 
Wanderer of the starry night! 

Are the founts we loved still welling,- 
In the pale moon’s softened light! 

Does the pine-tree murmur still, 

And the tall old aspen shiver! 

And the ‘ little tinkling rill’ 

Still haste on to kiss the river? 


Tell us, tell us, wandering sea-bird! 

Thou art from that blessed shore. 
Faintly now thy voice is heard. 

Mingling with the ocean’s roar; 

Now it rises, now ’tis gone. 

While the moon goes riding by, 

And the good ship speedeth on, 

'Neath the starry midnight sky. 

Ckiide U8, thou who art in Heaven! 

While we slumber on the billow, 

And in visions all Elysian, 

Press once more the household pillow j 
Guide us, while the stars beam brightly, 
And the canvass greets the breeze. 
Touch 118 , winds of midnight, lightly I 
Smile yet brighter, moonlit seas! 


19 
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OLD AGE AND BEAUTV. 


BY OEACB GJIAFTON. 


Once upon a time, a very beautiful lady received a strange visitor. 
She was sitting alone in her dressing-room, stripped of all the fash¬ 
ionable ornaments that usually decked her person, and which were 
now strewed around her in every direction. Some were tossed over 
the backs of chairs; others she was arranging in her armoire; and 
the most costly glittered in an open casket on the toilette table. She 
had risen late, and was now rectifying the disorders of the preceding 
night; for she had cast offher finery in hasty negligence, after having, 
at a late hour, taken leave of a large circle of acquainlancOj who 
had crowded her drawing-rooms, tasted her sweets, and basked in 
her smiles, for a few brief hours, and then left her to —her own 
thoughts. These she soon buried in sleep; but the next morning— 
ah! how ‘stale and unprofitable* it sometimes appears! — the next 
morning, this lady felt strangely weary ; late hours began to have an 
effc*ct upon her, for which she was puzzled to account. She sank 
into an easy chair, when her labors were over, and it so chanced that 
the large mirror, swinging over the toilette, inclined a little, so as to 
reflect her whole person. She naturally enough fixed an anxious 
gaze on that much admired form ; but alas! a few hours seemed to 
have wrought sad changes there. All her boasted charms appeared 
to have been thrown aside with the elegant apparel that had so lately 
adorned her. 

‘How unbecoming these loose robes are !* she exclaimed; ‘and 
yet I used not to think so,* she added, with a sigh. ‘ And this bonnet 
dc nuit — I never before thought it so frightful: pshaw! it makes an 
old woman of me!’ So saying, she removed the offending cap, and 
throwing it from her, began to arrange her fine tresses into a more 
becoming head-dress ; but the plain-spoken mirror before her told 
such home truths, in its own quiet, reflective manner, that she found 
her task an irksome one, and grew fretful with her fruitless en¬ 
deavors to restore to her hair its glossy blackness, and to her face its 
dimpled charms. 

‘ 1 thought something was wrong,* said she, as she looked up 
languidly at a side window, where the upper blinds had been left 
open; ‘it is that odious light streaming in from above, so unbecom- 
ingly, that makes me look so haggard this morning; and then the 
fatigue of so large a party. How beautiful Euphrosyne looked!’ 
continued she, musingly. ‘ She was a little child when I made my 
debut on the stage of fashion, and now, behold her radiant in the 
proud loveliness of a youthful matron! Time was when I could 
have matched her charms, but now- Well, well; I was never be¬ 

fore so forcibly reminded of the alteration a few years can make. 
How changed I look I How very, very wretched and nervous I 
feel this morning !* Again she turned her languid eyes upward, 
toward the intrusive, tell-tale beam; glanced them once more over 
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the mirror, and started with affright^ for, reBected there, she per¬ 
ceived a dimly-defined but most unsightly form bending over her. 

‘ I know thee, insidious intruder !* cried she, covering her face 
with her hands : ‘ 1 have had warnings of ihy approach, and now 
thou art here; yet I defy thee !* 

‘ Hush, hush !* said the calm, hollow voice of Old Age, for no other 
than he was the strange visitor, * hush ! do not defy me; I have not 
yet laid my hand upon thee, and on thyself it must depend whether 
my sure touch be that of a friend or an enemy; whether the domi- 
DiOB 1 shall surely exercise over thy fate, he that of a gentle master^ 
or a stern tyrant.* 

While these words were sounding ominously within her heart, the 
lady endeavored to turn a deaf ear to their import. She rose from 
the dressing-table, rang the bell, and ordered her maid to shut the 
blinds, and keep them better closed in future. She then gave some 
directions respecting her wardrobe, and throwing herself on a sofa, 
fell into a reverie, in which she laid vigorous plans for defeating the 
designs of Age. *1 will so disguise myself,* thought she, ‘that the 
wretch will not know n>e. His presence here is a heavy burthen, 
and it would be n^ortifying past endurance, to be recognised by such 
an antediluvian monster, in the midst of society, from hence forward 
and for evermore to have my name coupled with his.* So the next 
time she dressed for company, her own hair was gathered away out 
of sight, and some shining ringlets were substituted in its place; and, 
in addition to the becoming effect of a new and elegant head-dress, 
a slight tinge of rouge concealed the ravages time had made on her 
complexion : and thus, indeed, she might be said to defy Old Age ; 
for though he frequently hovered a^ut her, and whispered hia 
melancholy forbodings in her ear, she had the satisfaction to perceive, 
that in company, at least, no one was aware of his presence but 
herself. 

It was in the solitude of her own boudoir, that Old Age became 
her persecutor; when the excitement of admiration was over; the 
person disrobed of its gay attire, the countenance of its false orna¬ 
ments, and forced smiles; ah ! Age claimed her then, and grew 
familiar. She never seated heiself at her toilette, but he placed him¬ 
self at her side, and preached to her, and pned into her heart, and 
annoyed her so incessantly, that there was no resource for her, but 
to array herself with skill, and fly to company again for relief. It 
was a sad sight — her worn countenance, and faded form, beneath 
the frail disguises of fashion. 

‘ Why so weary of me already 1* said Age to her, one day, when 
he saw the advantage he was gaining; ‘why so resolute to ward off 
my hand, and turn from me thy countenance 1 Let us be friends.* 

‘Friends!* cried the faded beauty, ‘thou my friend!—thou art 
my destroyer; and as I once defied thee, so now I fear thee.' 

‘ Vain woman !* murmured her tormentor, ‘yet again I warn thee, 
with thyself it rests whether I prove thy tyrant or thy friend. The 
time approaches when 1 must make myself visible to the whole world 
as thy inseparable companion. Why should we appear as enemies V 

* How,* said she indignantly, ‘ how canst thou have the hardihood 
to imagine that I will acknowledge companionship with one who has 
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jworked me such evil ? Shame on thee ! for the mischief thou hast 
done to my once raven hair! Out upon thee ! for a thief, who art 
robbing me one by one of my pearly teeth ; who hast stolen away 
the sweetness of my voice, withered my lilies, and faded my roses !' 
Here, overcome with emotion, she pressed her handkerchief to her 
eyes, and turning into a secluded path, sought to hide her mortification 
in the solitude of nature, while Old Age shrugged his shoulders, and 
followed after, looking very grave and determined. 

This short colloquy between Age and waning Beauty took place 
in some fine pleasure-grounds, to which a large party bad resorted 
to spend the day, and dine in tlie open air. The cheerful light of a 
summer sun, flickering through the foliage of the groves, or glancing 
across the open, grassy slopes, shed lustre on many a fair form, and 
carried joy to many a youthful heart. Each lovely, laughing girl bad 
her admirer, some companion young and gay as herself; and in 
merry groups they wandered along the paths, or seated themselves 
on the turf, beneath the shade of over-hanging boughs. This bright 
light of day found no corresponding ray witliin the bosom of the «- 
devant beauty. The uncomfortable thought possessed her, that it 
displayed to view her unseemly companion, and therefore had she 
turned aside, and reproached him so bitterly ; and then retired, ne¬ 
glected and disconsolate, into an unfrequented path. Thither, as we 
have observed. Age followed her, and down they sat together on the 
first seat that presented itself. This was so placed as to command 
a view of surpassing beauty, in the contemplation of which, selfish 
griefs and unworthy complainings might well be forgotten. A sudden 
opening in the woods revealed the broad river below, with its waters 
rolling silently onward, like the ceaseless tide of time. Waving 
woods and yellow corn-fields graced its banks, and here and there 
some pleasant dwelling reared its white walls among the trees; and 
in the back-ground a huge bank of blue and misty mountains bounded 
the view. 

Tranquillity stole into the poor lady’s heart, as she gazed long and 
silently on the woods, and hills, and beaming river; and she saw, 
without repugnance, that Age was still beside her. ‘ I am here,* said 
h^i with a smile, and drew closer toward her, and she answered 
mildly : ‘ Be silent now. Old Age, and let the sweet voices of my 
youth speak to me in these wild woods, and sparkling waters ;* and 
Ago prudently took the hint, and was still. When he spoke again, 
and said, ‘ Thou dost not hate me now, while we are alone with 
nature she answered, in a subdued tone : * Alas! I can resist thee 
no longer; but oh! thou hast done me cruel wrong!’ 

‘ Be wise,’ continued he, ‘ and I will amply repay thee for all I 
have taken from thee ; for know, proud woman, that the same hand 
which clothed thee with beauty, directed me here to rob thee of thy 
charms, and fashion thee for the grave.* 

‘ Dost thou lead me to the grave!’ said the beauty, with a slight 
shudder. 

‘ Not yet,* replied he, soothingly ; ‘ but even unto the grave will I 
reconcile thee, if thou wilt but listen, through me, to the voice of him 
who sent me.’ 

* Here 1 can listen to thee,* said she; * thy voice chimes in, passing 
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well, with the sweet melodies of nature. If thou wouldst but leave 
me to myself, and hush thy mournful croaking in the gay circles of 
fashion.’ 

* I cannot leave thee fora moment,* said Age, ‘ for I tell thee 1 am 
sent by one far mightier than I, to fulfil thy destiny here, and prepare 
thee for the mysteries of thy coming^doom. Look upon me, then, as 
a messenger of love, not of wrath, and thrice happy shall be our com¬ 
munion together.* 

It was fortunate for this once beautiful woman, that she had suf¬ 
ficient sense and good feeling to understand every word that Old Age 
said to her; and had prudence enough, beside, to acknowledge him 
ever after as a friend ; for he proved a sage counsellor, and guided 
her wisely through the last scenes of life; and during each trial of 
sickness and infirmity, endued her with resignation, and whispered 
heavenly consolation to her inmost soul. 

He soon persuaded her to throw aside every vain trapping; and 
then, with his own gentle hand, smoothed her gray hair across her 
brow, and blended benevolent smiles with the growing wrinkles. 
Thus, though she was no longer lovely to look upon, she became 
reconciled to herself, and ceasing to pine for the charms of which Age 
had divested her, she wrapped herself in a mantle of gray, and quietly 
descended with him into the vale of years. 


STANZAS. 


* Oromus ut sit mens sana in corpora sano.' 


Th* body and the mind, by links 
More firm than man ana wife, 

* For better or for worse’ are wed, 
in banns that last for life. 


II. 

Like two ill-coupled hounds, a sad 
And snarling pair they start: 

Two friends, alas 1 that can’t agree — 
Two foes, that cannot part ! 


Iff. 

This would the noblest game pursue. 
And course the lion’s track ; 

But this to filth and garbage stoops, 
And pulls his brother back. 


IV. 

Happy, when both, precisely matched. 
In courage, speed, and breath. 

Life’s course well run, come cheerful in 
Together ~ at the death 1 
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THE NUNS OF THE FRIULI. 

* Hell hae no fury, like a woman acorned!’ 


To THOSE who have surveyed the Alps, rising in all their gran¬ 
deur one above another, until their peaks are lost in the blue of 
heaven, the Friuli mountains appear as pigmies to a giant. Yet they 
possess a magnificence of scenery unexcelled even by their more 
towering brethren. Here are no wreaths of everlasting snow, nor 
rocks frowning in naked sublimity; but forests of unfading green 
crown their summits, and the ruins of many a feudal castle lie scat¬ 
tered amid their darkness. Here, too. Superstition has found a home, 
and the solemn bell of the convent is reverberated in a thousand 
echoes. Within its walls, crime has found a refuge, and hapless vic¬ 
tims of avarice and ambition weep unheeded, perhaps forgotten, even 
by those for whom they mourned. 

It was late on a dreary evening in the last days of March, that we 
came in sight of one of these convents, which w^as situated on a 
darkly-jutting point of a precipice that overhung the road, whence the 
eye is first gladly saluted with the bright and flov/ery plains of Italy, 
and of the Tagliamento, which glides in mazy wanderings around 
the base of the mountain, until its pure green waters seem lost in 
meadows of its owm emerald hue. The towers rose proudly, as if 
in mockery of the fair scene beneath them; as if the Maker of All 
could not be worshipped amidst the lovely works of his own creation, 
but must hd?ir the voice of prayer swell up from the rich perfume of 
altars, surrounded with the factitious pomps of man. 

The day had been stormy, and the melting of the winter’s snows 
had so swelled the mountain torrents, that our vetturino declined 
proceeding farther that night, and we determined to crave hospitality 
of the inmates of the holy dwelling above us. The road by which w'e 
gained the gates, wound circuitously among the rocks, and bore evi¬ 
dence that few visitors ever disturbed the pious meditations of the 
nuns within. After much difficulty, we were admitted. The bare 
walls of the parlour, with its scanty and rough furniture, was quite 
unlike the luxurious decorations of the convents we had visited in 
the cities. The gentlemen of our party could not gain entrance, 
but were accommodated in the hut of an old gardener, who appeared 
almost cOeval with the walls of the convent. The portress who 
attended us, rarely spoke, and seemed fearful even of the sound of 
her own voice. On our expressing a desire to visit the chapel, and 
those parts of the interior to which strangers are usually admitted, 
the consent of the abbess was asked and obtained, and a lay sister 
ordered to conduct us. Fortunately, she did not prove as taciturn as 
the portress, but illustrated each chamber with some legend of the 
olden time. An unnatural gloom peiTaded the whole dwelling, and 
the spectre-like forms of the nuns, seen gliding in the distance, sent 
a cold shudder over us; and if their voices broke on the silence 
around, the sound issuing from beneath their dark hoods and veils 
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was so unearthly, that it seemed we were gazing on the inhabitants 
of another world. 

At last, we gained the chapel. It was simple in its decorations, 
and derived its greatest interest, in our minds, from the kneeling 
figures which were here and there discerned, and which might have 
been almost mistaken for marble, had not the wind occasionally 
moved the drapery which enshrouded them. A small arched door 
admitted us into the cemetery, and the fading twilight was just suffi¬ 
cient to enable us to see that the graves were destitute of all needless 
ornament. A simple stone alone marked out to their friends, if they 
possessed any who retained an interest in their fate, the spot of their 
last earthly rest. As we passed two apparently new mounds of earth, 
which marked a recent vacancy in that holy sisterhood, our guide 
involuntarily recoiled, and crossed herself with deep devotion. We 
stooped to read the names, but they gave us no clue to the emotion 
of our conductress ; and when we turned to her for an explanation, 
she was engaged in fervent prayer. As we passed on, however, she 
rejoined us, and we ventured to comment, indirecllv, upon the emo¬ 
tion she had exhibited. She was silent for some moments, but pre¬ 
sently requested us to return to the parlor. Our curiosity was now 
so much excited, that we again renewed our inquiries concerning 
those seemingly mysterious graves, when she communicated to us 
the following story. 


‘ The order to which this convent belongs, is unprecedentedly 
severe; but there were even here two nuns remarkable for the aus¬ 
terity of their lives. Their faces had seldom been seen, and when 
they were, the beholders regarded one with pity, but turned from the 
other as from an unholy sight. They were known by the names of 
Beatrice and Rosalia, and had both been resident here many years. 
Nothing was known of the causes which first induced them to re¬ 
nounce the world; and if curiosity had ever been awakened con¬ 
cerning them, it had long since slumbered. They held no com¬ 
munion together, and each regarded the other as a stranger; yet 
still it seemed as if a mysterious tie connected them, which neither 
could define ; and they were oftener seen kneeling side by side, than 
any other two in the convent. 

* On the attenuated form of the sister Rosalia, sorrow had stamped 
all the ravages which * Time’s effacing finger’ usually accomplishes. 
The light of her eye was quenched, and the smile that had once 
beamed on her lip, was fled. Her cheek was deadly pale, and she 
looked as if waiting with anxiety for the time when she should ‘ be 
called hence.’ But her habitual expression of grief was softened by 
a natural mildness, which appeared like a ray of sunshine upon a 
ruin ; a remnant of that which once shed gladness on many a heart. 

‘ Far diflerent were the dark workings of the mind of Sister 
Beatrice. The remains of beauty, that had been dazzling, still 
retained their haughty character, and her dark eyes emitted glances 
which all her penances had failed to soften. The wreck of her 
charms seemed wrought by some sudden paroxysm of passion, like 
the bursting of a volcano, which destroys all within its reach. The 
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repentance that is seated deep within the heart, she had not yet felt; 
and although she bowed without a murmur to penances from which 
a sterner form would have shrunk, and was ever ready to inflict more 
than was exacted, as though outward suflering could efface her 
crime, yet, placed once more in the world, her unsubdued spirit 
would probably have again accomplished its work of desolation. 

* But the silence which had so long subsisted between these two 
sisters, was destined at last to be broken. Beatrice was found one 
morning lying on the pavement of the chapel, before the image of a 
saint, to whom she had been'ofiering up her prayer for mercy and par- 
don. She was utterly senseless, and we conveyed her to her cell, where 
Che soon recovered sufliciently to ask for Rosalia, and to desire to be 
left alone with her. My capacity of nurse rendered my presence 
necessary, lest some sudden attack should again overcome her, and I 
was permitted to remain; for it was apparent that her strength had 
so rapidly declined, she could not possibly survive much longer. 
Her voice was faint, yet she exerted herself to tell her tale of horror. 

* ‘ Years have we dwelt here,* she began, * yet scarcely has a word 
been uttered between us ;• but I have thought, when praying^ by thy 
side, that my spirit was absolvedfrom half its sin. I now feel that 
] shall soon meet the reward due to my crimes ; and an irresistible 
Impulse compels me to unfold the cause of my misery. In vain 
have I confessed. The priest has no power to pardon. In vain 
have I lacerated my body. I cannot kill the undying worm !* 

‘ Her voice now became more piercing ; her eyes seemed bursting 
from their sockets, and wandering around her chamber, as if in pur¬ 
suit of some object seen by herself alone. 

‘ * In sleep I see them 1* she murmured ; * awake, they are still be¬ 
fore mo ! Soon shall I be even as ye are! No !* she shrieked, * not 
as ye are, for ye were innocent, and are blessed, while I-* 

^ She paused, and taming toward Rosalia, continued : ‘ While I 
have strength, let me reveal to you my dark transgressions. Look !’ 
eaid she, throwing back her veil, and ‘ see if ye can discover the 
beauty that was once my boast!’ 

* Her dark eyes flashed proudly, as she spoke, but the light soon 
died away, and in the meagre form before us we could scarcely ima¬ 
gine that aught which was lovely had ever there its chosen seat. 

‘ ‘ Many were the suitors that the fame of my wealth and beauty 
drew around me ; but I listened to their love with haughty indiffer¬ 
ence, and felt a secret pride in the pangs they appeared to suffer. 
My insensibility to others’ woes has been punished by my own. 1 
too have loved — wildly, madly loved 

‘I was in Venice, surrounded by all that was noble and mag- 
niflcent. Among those who came to see if report spake true, was 
one whom no female eye could look upon and not remember. He 
seemed dazzled with my beauty, and 1 exerted myself to captivate 
him. Accustomed to homage, I deemed that 1 could command it. 
From him I never received it! In vain I tried the power of music. 
It could not melt him. The eloquence that had so often charmed 
others, he regarded with cold indifference. I rallied all my powers, 
but I could not win him. My accomplishments might have awakened 
his wonder, but they did not touch his heart 1 grew silent and timid 
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in bis presence, and from being the delight of society, I became 
apparently indifferent to all around me. Alas! it was not indiffer¬ 
ence ! Too great desire to please, had taken from me the power! 
My books were unopened, my harp untouched, and the chords, as 
they broke, sounded to my ear the presage of rhy own dark fate.* 

* Driven almost to madness by. the intensity of my suffering, I for¬ 
got for a moment the dignity of my sex. I knelt — yes,* she con¬ 
tinued, a transient crimson hush suffusing her palid countenance, * I 
kndt to him, and told him ray shame. With a look of mingled pity 
and scorn, he turned away I Years have passed, yet the memory of 
THAT LOOK is deep in my heart I* 

‘I never saw him moife. He became a suitor to another—one 
who was indeed lovely; yet in my pride I never dreamed that she 
could rival me. Can it be,* said I, * that for her I am scorned, per- 
hapsi despised 1 And shall he, with all a lover’s fond ardor, 

* Drink the rich fragrance of her breath, and sip 
With tenderest touch the roses of her lip,’ 

while I am cast off with contempt I* The thought was bitterest agony. 

Who can paint my emotions, when every one around me spoke of 
their approaching nuptials 1 For whole days I was lost to myself and 
to all who watched beside me ; and when 1 first returned to a sense 
of nay misery, it was to bum with a fire that even now scorches my 
very heart and brain ! Hatred toward all human kind, but above all 
toward her who had robbed me of all I prized, was my consuming 
passion. Even he, the loved one, did not escape. All my thoughts 
were directed to one object, and that was vengeance!* With a gasp 
that seemed her last, she added, * And 1 have hap itl The bride¬ 
groom and the bride sleep in the same cold gravel* 

* No, not both 1’ shrieked Rosalia, ‘ for 1 am here! The cup was 
death to him alone I* 

* Beatrice never recovered the shock of that moment, and Rosalia 

did not long survive the destroyer of her happiness. Two stones 
mark the spot where the victim and the murderess sleep side by side ; 
and many are the prayers offered up by our holy sisterhood for their 
salvation.’ W. 


SAYINGS 


or raBiANDSB, or cobinth. 


In the full course of things, when understood, 
The useful never differs from the good : 

To grow in wealth, though fair the face it wears, 
Is often nothing but to grow in cares. 

To wish for death, is mean in any ill. 

But to fear death, I trow, is meaner still. 

So rule your spirit, that in fortune’s strait, 

A ready will may yield with ease to fate; 

If, armed with power, you stand all men above. 
Be prndeni—power can never win true love. 

If fortune smiles, be not with greatness drunk. 

If fortune frowns, be not in sadness sunk. 

20 
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Addbsm, deuvebed befobe the St. Patbick’s Behevolemt Society, or Sooth 
Cabolima, ON St. Patrick’s Day. By B. R. Cabroll, Esq. pp. 27. Charleston: 
Thos. J. Eccles. 

Mr. Carroll is a young writer of South Carolina, of good talents and rising repu¬ 
tation. fie is known to us as the editor of the * Historical Collections’ of that stale, 
a valuable work, in two large volumes, to which we have before briedy alluded. He 
has recently become one of the editors of the ‘ Southern Literary Journal,’ a monthly 
work published in Charleston, the contents of which are highly creditable to the well 
known taste and talent of that city. Descended from Irish parents, he has lately 
been chosen the anniversary orator of one of the national societies, so frequent among 
our adopted citizens, and the fruit of his appointment is the little pamphlet before us. 
Apart from a certain looseness of style, w^hich the author would do well to amend, 
there is much in this performance that is highly creditable to.his mind and feelings. 
He speaks boldly in reference to sundry topics much mooted among us of late days, 
particularly those which regard the morals, the usefulness, and the sense of national 
responsibility, among our adopted citizens. It is needless to say, that he takes the 
side of the stranger. A glowing picture of the past condition of Ireland, before that 
union to which the ultra patriot of Green Erin ascribes the loss of the national liber¬ 
ties, open the performance. Then follows a rapid transition to the melancholy and 
degraded condition of her people now. Allowing freely for the rhetorical coloring, 
which is fairly the privilege of modern oratory, there is no doubt much truth in the 
two pictures, and as little doubt of the gloomy contrast. This contrast accounts for 
the self-exile of the emigrant, whom an intense feeling of oppression, and the love of 
liberty alone, prompt to a flight from the familiar places and the sweet affections of 
his birth-place. Assuming this to be the cause, the leading cause, of emigration, the 
inference is fair, that such a people cannot be any where the foes of conscience and 
of liberty. Such is our orator’s conclusion; though in one passage of his address, 
which refers to the United Provinces of Holland, he admits that * the persecuted 
were not long in learning how to become the most relentless persecutors.’ For a 
similar transition, we may also make free to refer the reader and the orator to the 
abuse of power on the part of our puritan ancestry, when the object was (o effect the 
flexibility of a Gtuaker’s conscience or a witch’s muscles. * But you,' exclaims the 
orator, in a direct apostrophe, ‘ you who have come hither to enjoy the freedom of 
our institutions and to perpetuate them, is it possible that you. permitted to enter the 
edifice which you watched from afar, to behold its excellencies and enjoy its hospi¬ 
tality, should lay desecrating hands upon one fragment to displace it I’ fie answers 
the question for his hearers, and denies the possibility that they should be so mad as 
to pluck down the asylum which has given, and must long give them, a shelter and a 
home. ‘ To assume,’ says he, ‘ that the foreigner will feel less love for our institu¬ 
tions than the native, is to assume that he is not properly alive to his own interest.’ 
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Sorely, and yet this does not place the question altogether before us. The point 
made by those who are opposed to the indiscriminate freedom of our institutions, is, 
that it is not so easy a matter for the stranger to know what these institutions are, 
ibr a considerable length of time; it is doubtful, indeed, whether the great mass of 
our own people know them. Much of our security depends rather upon the feeling 
of country, than the knmcledge of it; but even here we are met by our orator with a 
large clainv for the emigrant. ‘ If,’ says he, ' a picture of the feelings of the emi- 
. grant toward our country were drawn, it would perhaps appear that his admiration 
for our system of liberty is even more intense than that of the native himself.’ This 
is scarcely to be admitted; although, it may be said here, that it is not the admiration 
of a system which constitutes the love of the citizen for his country, but his love of 
home, and his devout obedience to tlie genius loci. ’ Doomed,’ continues Mr. 
Carroll, 'to a heartless tyranny at home, the emigrant looks to our country as to 
the place of his disenthralment. His imagination, aided by our own boast, represents 
k to him as a land freest among the free; where man has no superior but the Gcd 
who made him, and no voice to control him, but the voice of the people.’ This is all 
very good, but unfortunately, like the hapless hero of one of Moore’s lively lyrics, 
this voice has sometimes * two tones;’ nay, we are moderate; we may safely say two 
dozen. ’ In a word,’ proceeds the orator, ' he looks to our country as did the old 
voyagers in their dreams of poetry, as a land where eternal sunshine is ever play¬ 
ing over fountains of immortal waters,’ and ' where man stands forth in the free 
image of his Maker.’ 

“With his feelings thus heightened, he contemplates our institutions with a longing 
desire to enjoy them; and before he has even tasted of their perfections, he becomes an 
ardent patriot in his devotions. Striking as appeared the picture when afar ofij he is no 
less delighted with it, when himself placed in the foreground. What before he may 
have doubted, becomes a palpable reality. He is not only a witness of, but he partici* 
pates in, the &8t successful experiment of a government founded on the popular will. 
He looks around for a privileged, hereditary class, and while he possesses virtue and 
honesty, he can find none more worthy than himself,” etc. 

In answer to the imputation of ignorance, as made generally against the Irish emi¬ 
grant, and the opinion that, under the guidance of the artful and designing, he will 
pull down the proud edifice which has won him from afar, the orator answer^ thus, 
not conclusively, we think, though speciously: 

“ If this position were true, it would only prove, that there is in our institutions no 
intrinsic excellence; that they stand not by their own power, but need adventitious 
circumstances to uphold them. If the bondsman who has been manacled and oppressed, 
cannot love the hand which unlooses his chains, and leads him forth to the enjoyment 
of freedom; if he will turn from his liberator, and still remain in thaldrom, then there is 
no innate love of liberty in our nature, and the system which rests upon the assumption, 
is all a splendid failure. Liberty is essentially a feeling; education moy have much to 
do with it; but, it can no more control it, than covering the sun under a cloud, will 
forever obscure its illumination. It is not within man’s nature to love oppression^ and 
it is in the foil operation of this truth, that we may look with confidence to the conunual 
preservation of our institutions.” 

Perhaps so, and we hope so; and when the writer afterward discourses upon the 
advantage and the necessity of his education, we are almost tempted fully to 
agree with him. Man’s nature is a very good thing, when you can find it; but it is 
seldom, now-a-days, that we happen upon a man in a state of nature, and we are apt 
to take to our heels when we do. Society claps us in moulds and fetters, the very 
moment we emerge into the light. To another charge against the Irish emigrant, in 
particular, the orator proceeds: 

“It is charged as a great and crying evil, that ‘ their people are daily overflowing our 
country with their numbers; that they come in hordes, only to spread ^eir ignorance 
and poverty over our lend, and that, if some check is not put to their emigration among 
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us, that our institutions must sink under the preponderating weight of their influence.* 
This is the language of high and respectable authority;. The barges contained in it 
are strong ones, and are believed, by many of our well-disposed citizens, to import much 
truth. If permitted to remain uiirefuted, the direct operation will be, the creation among 
us of political sectarianism, with which must inevitably follow that worst of popular 
curses, the oppression o f conscience. Suppose not that this right may be controll^ by 
laws alone. Public opinion is a greater despot still; and a sect or people may sud'er 
more hardships from tiie bigotry of their opponents, than all the severity which laws 
might impose. All the persecutions which the world has ever known, have originated 
in some similar misdirection of popular opinion. Prejudices are first created individually ; 
inmerceptibly they creep into sects; sects grow into parlies; and parties, under the 
influence of uncontrolled feeling, have created revolutions, which nave pulled down 
some of the fairest institutions of liberty. It was such a feeling, which condemned to 
the hemlock the wisest and most amiable philosopher of Athens; that expatriated the 
most just among her citizens; liiat banished from home her best men; that condemned 
Galileo to the dungeon; that sent Castalio into exile, and exhibited itself in the shocking 
Bacrihee of Servelus. It was this feeling, in a word, which, under the influence of sec¬ 
tarian bigotry, has equally disgraced religion and politics, in most parts of the world. 
The encouragement of such a feeling, let it come from whatever source, is eminently 
dangerous, and it becomes the duty of every citizen to check it in its very incipience.’* 

These passages will give the reader some idea of a performance which grapples 
with several difficult topics, and if it does not master them entirely, at least shows 
the ability to guide to the proper sources of reflection and analysis. It gives a suffi¬ 
cient clue for the pursuit of others interested in the discussion. We could have wished 
that the proof-reader had been more heedful of his duty, and that the printer had 
given us a better specimen of that labor, which, in the progress of the address, the 
orator compliments so highly. 


pBOBus 1 OR Romr in thr Third Cbnturt. In Letters of Lucrot IL Piso, from 
Rome, to Fausta, the Daughter of Gracchus, at Palmyra. By the Author of the 
‘Palmyra Letters.’ In two volumes, pp. 507. New-York: C. S. Francis. Bos¬ 
ton: Joseph H. Francis. 

We shall occupy but little space in comments upon the merits of a work from the 
pen of the author of the ‘Palmyra Letters,’ and the ‘ Letters from Rome.’ None 
know better than the readers of this Magazine, that such a labor must needs be one 
of supererogation. To the somewhat formidable conspirators against clear style, 
however, who are vending German transcendentalisms, and wordy verbosities, 
in certain quarters of this good republic, we would especially commend these 
volumes, for their propriety and terseness of diction, and their brilliant delineation of 
human passions and feelings, of art and external nature, unaided by extravagance 
and affiectation, or cumbrous and misplaced description; and to all we would com¬ 
mend them, for the condensation of history which they contain, the exquisite moral 
tact exhibited by the author, and the exciting incidents and fine episodes which are 
liberally scattered throughout the work. 

In the * Letters from Rome,’ our readers have already accompanied Piso to the 
dedication of the Temple of the Sun, and have seen, in the events which preceded, 
as well as those which took place at, that ceremony — in the course and counsels of 
Pronto and the Prefect Varus, acting upon the mind of the Emperor Aurelian — the 
foreshadowing of that persecution which was poured out upon the Christians in iha 
third century. The advancing spirit of the time is well portrayed in an incident 
narrated in the letter next succeeding the one in our last number. Milo is describing 
to Piso the public games: 

** All I know is what I witnessed toward the end of the sport. Never before did I 
behold such a form, nor such feats of strength i H# was another Hercules. It was 
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rumored be was from the forests of Germany. If you will believe it, which I scarce can, 
though 1 saw it, he fought successively with six of Sosia’s best men, and one after 
another, laid them all sprawling. A seventh was then set upon him, he having no time 
to breathe, or even drink. Many, however, cried out against this. But Romans, you 
know, like not to have their fun spoiled, so the seventh was not taken off. As every 
one foresaw, this was too much, by just one, for the hero; but he fought desperately, 
and it is believed Sosia’s man got pushes he will never recover from. He was soon, 
however, on bis knees, and then on his back, the sw-ord of hie antagonist at his throat, 
he lying hke a gasping fish, at his mercy — who waited the pleasure of the spectators a 
moment, before he struck. Then was there a great shouting all over the tlieptre in his 
behalf, besides making the sign to spare him. Hut just at the moment, as for him ill 
fortune would have it, some poltroon cried out, with a voice that went all over the thea¬ 
tre, ‘The dog is a Christian!’ Whereupon like lightning every thumb went up, and 
down phing^ the sword into his neck. So, master, thou seest what I tell thee eve^ 
day, there is small virtue in being a Christian. It is every way dangerous. If a thi^ 
runs through the streets, the cry is, a Christian ! a Christian ! If a man is murdered, 
they who did it accuse some neighboring Christian, and he dies for it. If a Christian 
fall into the Tiber, men look on as on a drowning dog. If he slip or fall in a crowd, 
they will help trample him to death. If he is sick or poor, none but his own tribe will 
help him. Even the Jew despises him, and spits upon his gown as he passes. What 
but the love of contempt and death can make one a Christian, ’tis hard to see. Had 
that captive been other than a Christian, he would not have fallen as he did.” 

Passing that portion of the narrative—the whole in perfect keeping, and the most 
natural order — wherein, among other things, arc recorded the dialogues between 
Pronto and Aurelian, in which the former quickens the almost blunted purpose of 
the latter; the beautiful religious experience of Piso, and the thickening events por¬ 
tending the direst consequences to the Christians; we come to the first momentous 
act in the sad drama that was to ensue. The emperor, as an earnest of his crud 
designs, has given up bis daughter Aurelia to death. Isaac the Jew, who has come 
to warn Piso and his friends to fiee to Palmyra, thus answesr a trembling question of 
the Princess Julia: 


]* * I can tell you, what is known os yet not beyond the emperor’s palace, and the 
priest’s, Aurelia is dead!’ 

“ * Sport not with ns, Isaac.' 

** *I tell you, Pieo, the simple truth. Aurelia has paid with her life for her fiiith. I 
know it from more than one whose knowledge in the matter is good as sight. It was 
in the dungeons of the Fabrician bridge, that she was dealt with by Fronio, the priest 
of Apollo.^ 

“ ‘ Aurelian then,’ said Julia, * has thrust bis sickle into another field of slaughter, and 
will not draw it out till he swims in Christian blood, as once before in Syria. God 
help these poor souls! What, Isaac, was the manner of her death, if you nave beard 
80 much 7* 

“‘I have heard only * replied Isaac, ‘that after long endeavor on the part of Aurelian 
and the priest to draw her from her faith, while yet at the palace, she was conveyed to 
the prisons I have named, and there given over to Fronio and the executioners, with 
this only restriction, that if neither threats, nor persuasions, nor the horrid array of en¬ 
gines, could bend her, then should she be beheaded without either scourging or torture. 
And so it was done. She wept, ’t is said, ns it were without ceasing, from the time she 
left the gardens ; but to the priest would answer never a word to ail his threats, entrea¬ 
ties, nor promises ; except once, when that wicked minister said to her, ‘ that except 
she in reality and truth would curse Christ and sacrifice, he would report that she had 
done so, and so liberate her and return her to the |;aluceat which, .’t is said, that on 
the instant her tears ceased, her eyes Hashed lightning, and with a voice, which took 
tiie terrific tones of Aurelian himself, she said, ‘1 dare tnec to it, base priest! Aurelian 
18 an honorable man — though cruel as the grave — and my simple word, which never 
yet he doubted, would weigh more than oaths from thee, though piled to heaven ! Do 
thy worst then, quick!* Whereupon the priest, white with wrath, first sprang toward 
bsr as if he had been a beast set to devour her, drawing at the same moment a knife 
from bis robes; but others being there, bo stopped, and cned to the executioner to do 
his work—raving that he had it not m his power first to torment her. Aurelia wma 
then instantly beheaded.’ 

“We were ^ent as he ended, Julia dissolved in tears. Isaac went on. 

“ * This is great testimony, Piso, which is borne to thy faith. A poor, weak girl, alone, 
with not one to look on and encourage, in such a place, and in the clutches of such a 
hard-hearted wretch—to die without once yielding to her fears or the weakneaa of her 
tender nature—it is a thing hardly to bo believed, and full of pity.’ ” 
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A touching domestic episode in the life of the benevolent Isaac, succeeds, which we 
had placed in type, but are compelled to omit. The scene wherein the plain-spoken 
yet over-z§alous Christian, Macer, addresses the Roman populace, fiercely bearding 
the opposers of his creed, and denouncing their evil ways, cannot be divided. It is 
scarcely exceeded, in spirit and vividness, by the admirable portraits of this unflinch¬ 
ing martyr, and his family,drawn by Piso, during a visit paid in company with Probus, 
to his secluded dwelling amidst the ruins of the magnificent baths of the early Romans. 
In the succeeding letter, Piso obtains an interview with Aurelian, from whom he 
learns that his designs toward the Christians, strengtheiied by the counsels of the 
tyrant-priest, Pronto, are far darker than they had been represented. Speaking of 
his departed mother, in her life a priestess of Apollo, the emperor says: 

“More than once, while this work has been achieving, has the form of my revered 
parent, beautiful in the dazzling robes of her office, stood by my bed’s side—whether 
m dream, or in vision, or in actual presence, I cannot tell — and blessed me for my pious 
enterprise. ‘The gods be thanked,’ the lips have said, or seemed to say, ‘ that thy 
youth lasts not always, but that age has come, and with it second childhood in thy 
reverence of the gods, whose worship it was mine to put into tby infant heart. Go on 
thy way^ my son! Build up the fallen altars of the gods, and lay low the aspiring fanes 
of the wicked. Finish what thou hast begun, and all time shall pronounce thee great¬ 
est of the great.’ Should I disobey the warning 1 The gods forbid! and save me from 
such impiety. I am now, Piso, doubly armed for the work I have taken in hand — first 
by the zeal of the pious Pronto, and second, by the manifest finger of Heaven pointing 
the way I should go. And, please the gods! 1 will enter upon it, and it shall not be for 
want of a determined wilt, and of eyes loo used to the shedding of blood to be frightened 
now though an ocean-full were spilled before them, if this race be not utterly swept from 
the face of the earth, from the suckling to the silver head, from the beggar to the prince, 
and from Rome all around to the four winds, as far as her almighty arms can reach.” 

Knowing the character of Aurelian — that once threatening, he never held back 
his hand — Piso is filled with the greatest consternation. At his earnest solicitation, 
however, the emperor consents to hear what the Christians may have to say in their 
own defence, at the same time declaring, that ‘ it can avail them no more than words 
uttered in the breath of the tempest that is raging up from the north.’ He bad just 
been greatly exasperated by Macer, whom heTiad encountered in the street, bolding 
forth to the populace, and who had not hesitated to give the royal persecutor a lick 
with the rough side of his tongue, denouncing sudden vengeance against him, ‘from 
the presence of the Lord.’ fcJoon after this interview with Aurelian, that monarch 
issues an edict forbidding the Christians to assemble together in their houses of 
worship, or in the streets instead, and enjoining upon them to renounce at once their 
errors of doctrine. Their places of worship being thus closed, these persecuted 
ibllowers of the Saviour, after communicating with each other, assemble secretly in 
a vast circular apartment, among the ruins where the dwelling of Macer is situated, 
partly below and partly above the surface of the ground, of massy walls, without 
windows, remote from the streets, and so surrounded by fallen walls and rubbish, at 
to be wholly buried from the sight. Thither, on the first meeting of the Christians 
after the decree of Aurelian, Piso repairs: 

“I took my way under cover of a night without star or moon, and doubly dark by 
reason of clouds that hung black and low, to the appointed place of assembly. The 
cold winds of autumn were driving in fitful blasts through liie streets, striking a chill 
into the soul ns well as the body. They seemed ominous of that black and bitter storm 
that was even now beginning to break in sorrow and death upon the followers of Christ. 
fiWore 1 reached the ruins, tlie rain fell in heavy drops, and the wind was rising and 
swelling into a tempest. It seemed to me, in the frame 1 was then in, better than a 
calm. It was moreover a wall of defenco against such as might be disposed to track 
and betray us. 

“ Entering by the door of Macer’s cell, I passed through many dark and narrow 
apartments, following the noise of tlie steps of some who were going before me, till at 
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length I emerged into the vaulted hall spoken of by Macer. It was lofty and spacioaa, 
ancT already filled with figures of men and women, whom the dim light of a few lamps, 
placed upon the fragments of the fallen architecture, just enabled me to discern, and 
distinguish from the masses of marble and broken columns which strewed the interior, 
and which, when they afforded a secure footing, were covered with the assembled wor¬ 
shippers. The footsteps of those who were the last to enter, soon died away upon the 
ear, and deep silence ensued, unbroken by any sound save that of the sighs and weep¬ 
ing of such as could not restrain their feelings.” 


The services are opened by prayer, from Probus, and a chant, which ‘ swelled up¬ 
ward in a burst of melody,’ notwithstanding the timid counsel of some, that no 
hymn nor chant should be sung, because the Roman watch was abroad, and their 
ears might catch the sound, even above the raging of the storm. The solemn 
silence which fell upon the audience, after the hymn was concluded, was broken by 
the voice of Probus: 

“ He held up before them the great examples of those who, in the earlier ages of the 
church, had offered themselves as sacrifices upon the same altar upon which the great 
head of the Christians bad laid down his life. He made it apparent how it ever had 
been, through suffering of some kind on the part of some, that great benefits bad been 
conferred upon mankind; that they who would be benefactors of their race, must be 
willing cheerfully to bear the evil and suffering that in so great part constitutes that 
office ; and was it not a small thing to suffer, and that in the body only, aud but for a 
moment, if by such means great and permanent blessings to the souls of men might be 
secured, and remotest ages of the world made to rejoice and flounsh through the effects 
of their labors 7 Every day of their worship, they were accustomed to hear sung or 
recited the praises of those who had died for Christ and truth ; men of whom the world 
was not worthy, and who, beautiful with the crown of martyrdom, were now of that 

f lorious company who in the presence of God were chanting the praises of God and the 
arab. Who was not ready to die, if it was so ordained, if by such death truth could bo 
transmitted to other ages? What w'ns it to die to-day rather llian lo-morrow — for 
that was aQ — or this year rather than the next, if one’s death could be made subser¬ 
vient to the great cause of Christ and his gospel 7 What was it to die by the sword of a 
Roman executioner, or even to he torn by wild beasts, if by suffering so the soul became 
allied to reformers and benefactors of all ages? And beside, what evil, after all, was 
it in the power of their enemies to inflict 7 They could do no more than torment and 
destroy the body. They could not touch nor harm the soul. By the infliction of death 
itself, they did but hasten the moment when they should stand clothed in shining gar¬ 
ments in the presence of the Father. The time has come, Christians, he then said, 
when in the providence of God you are called upon to be witnesses of the faith which 
you profess in Christ. After many years of calm, a storm has arisen wliich begins 
already to bo felt in the violence with which it beats upon our heads. Almost ever 
since the reign of Decius, have we possessed our borders in quietness. ♦ • • I 

dare not say, Christiana, that the cnluniity which now impends, is a judgment of God 
upon our corruptions; we know not what events are of a judicial character; they have 
upon them no signature which marks them as such ; but this we may say, that it will 
be no calamity, but a benefit and a blsssing rather, if it have tlie efiect to show us our 
errors, and cause us to retrace our steps. Aurelian, enemy though we call him, may 
prove our benefactor; he may scourge us; but the sufferings he inflicts may bring 
healing along with them, being that very medicine which the sick soul needs. Let ui 
meet then, this new and heavy trial, as a pan of the providence of God, as a part of that 
mysterious plan — the lines of which are in so great part hidden from our eyes — by 
which he educates his children for eternity, and at the same time, and by the same 
means, prepares and transmits to future generations the richest blessings. If we, 
Christians, suffer for the cause of truth and God, let us be cheered by the thought that 
by our suff^^ings our children and children’s children are made to inherit that truth, and 
brought into the farnily of God. If our blood is poured out like water, let us remember 
that It serves to fertilize that soil out of which divine nutriment shall grow for genera¬ 
tions yet unborn, whom it shall nourish up unto eternal life. Let your hearts liien be 
strong within you; faint not, nor fear; God will be with you, and his Spirit comfort 
you. 

“But why do I say these things? Why do I exhort you to courage? For when 
was it known that the followers of Christ shrunk from the path of duty, though it were 
evidently the path of death? When and in what age have those been wanting who 
should bear witness to the truth, and seal it with their blood ? There have been those 
who in time of persecution have fallen away—but for one apostate there have b€«n a 
thousand martyrs. We have been, I may rather affirm, too prodigal of life— too lavish 
of our blood. There has been, in former a^es, not only a willingness, a readiness to die 
for Christ, but an eagerness. Christians have not waited to be scarfed for and found 
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by the ministers of Roman power; they have thrust themselves forward; they have 

5 one up of their own accorcf to the tribunal and proclaimed their &ith, and invitra the 
eaih at which nature trembles and revolts. ♦ * ♦ Ye need not, ye ouaht not, 

impatiently seek, for the rack and the cross. It is enough if, when sought ana found, 
and arraigned, you be found faithful; if then you deny not nor renounce your Lord, but 
glory in your name, and with your dying breath shout it forth as that for which you 
gladly encounter torture and death. Go not forth, then, seeking the martyr’s crown! 
Wait till you are called. God knoweth, and he alone, whom he would have to glorify 
him by that death which is so much more to be coveted than life.” 

The events which took place immediately after the meeting of the Christians, are 
recorded by Nichomachus, who was unable to find among the papers of his master, 
Piso, any account of them. Walking through the city soon after, saluted, on all 
sides, by language the most cruel and ferocious, he says: 

” I paused among other curious and busy idlers, at the door of a smith’s shop, which 
as I passed slowly by presented a striking view of avast and almost boundless interior, 
blazing with innumerable fires, about which laborers half naked — and seeming as if 
fire themselves, from the reflection from their steaming bodies of the red glare of the 
furnaces — stood in groups, some drawing forth the bars of heated metal and holding 
them, while others wielding their cyclopcan hammers, made the anvils and the vast 
interior ring with the blows they gave. All around the outside of the shop, and in sepa¬ 
rate places within, stood the implements and machines of various kinds which were 
either made, or were in the process of being put together. Those whom I joined were 
just within the principal entrance, looking upon a fabric of iron, consisting of a compli¬ 
cated array of wheels and pulleys, to which tlie workmen were just in the act of addmg 
the last pieces. The master of the place now approaching and standiag with us, while 
he gave diverse orders to the men, 1 said to him : 

“ ‘ What new device may this be ? The times labor with new contrivances by which 
to assist the laborer in his art, and cause iron to do what the arm has been acccustomed 
to perform. But after observing this with care, I can make noihing.of it.’ 

*'The master looked at me with a slighting expression of countenance, as much as to 
say, *you are a wise one ! You must just have emerged from the mountains of Helve¬ 
tia, or the forests of the Danube.’ But he did not content himself with looks. 

‘“This, sir?’ said he. ‘ This, if you would know it, is a rack — a common instrument 
of torture — used in all the pnsons of the empire, the use of which is to extract truth 
from one who is unwilling to speak except compelled; or, sometimes when death is 
thought too slight a punishment, to give it an edge with, just as salt and pepper are 
thrown into a fresh wound. Some enmes, you must know, were too softly dealt with, 
were a sharp axe the only instrument employed. Caesar! just bring some wires of a 
good thickness, and we will try this. Now shall you see precisely how it would fare 
with your own body, were you on this iron frame, and Varus standing where I am. 
There, the body you perceive is confined in this manner. You observe there can be no 
escape and no motion. Now at the word of the judge, this crank is turned. Do you 
see the effect upon the wire ? Imagine it your bo^y, and you will have a lively idea of 
the instrument Then at another wink or word from Varus, these are turned, and you 
see that another part of the body, the legs, or arms, as it may be, are subjected to the 
same force as this wire, which as the fellow keeps turning, you see— strains, and 
straightens, and strains, till — crack! — there! — that is what we call a rack. A most ^ 
ingenious contrivance, and of great use. This is going up within the hour to the ball of 
the prefect.’ 

‘“It seems,* I remarked, ‘well contrived indeed for its object And what,’ I asked, 

• are these which stand here ? Are they for the same or a similar purpose T 
‘“Yes — these, sir, are different, and yet the same. They are all for purpows of tortnre, 
but they vary infinitely in the ingenuity with which they severally inflict pain and death. 
That is esteemed in Rome the most perfect instrument which, while it inflicts the most 
exquisite torments, shall at the same time not assail that which is a vital part, but, you 
observe, prolong life to the utmost. Some of an old-fashioned structure, with a clumsv 
and bungling machinery — here are some sent to me as useless —long before the trutn 
could be extracted, or much more pain inflicted than would accompany beheading, de¬ 
stroyed the life of the victim. Those which I build — and I build for the state — are not 
to be complained of in that way. Varus is curious enough, 1 can assure you, in 
such things. All these that you see her^ of whatever form or make, are for him and 
the hall of justice.* ” 


These instruments of torture were to force into subjection refractory dissenters 
from the religion of the gods of Rome. Nichomachus is suddenly interrupted by a 
rush and tumult in the street. A crowd ‘ heaving to and fro like the fiexy mass of a 
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boiling crater,’ arc bearing Macer violently away, who, after eloquently addressing 
the multitude, is ultimately conveyed to the tribunal of Varus. A scene, second to 
none from the pen of our author, ensues, wherein Varus endeavors to seduce the 
Christian from his faith, through fear of the torture wiiich awaits him. But, with 
an eloquence that reaches the sublime, Macer defends his religion, and remains firm* 
The rack is put in requisition: 

“As Varus ended, at a sign and a word from him, what seemed the solid wall of the 
room in which we were, suddenly flew up upon its screaming pulleys, and revealed 
another apartment black as night, save here and there where a dull torch shed just light 
enough to show its great extent, and set in horrid array before us engines of every kind 
for tormenting criminals, each attended by its half-naked minister, ready at a moment’s 
warning to bind the victim, and put in motion the infernal machinery. At this sight, a 
sudden faintness overspread my limbs, and 1 w'ould willingly have rushed from the 
hall, but it was then made impossible. 

“Unmoved and unresisting, his face neither pale nor his limbs trembling, did Macer 
surrender himself into the hands of those horrid ministers of a cruel and luoody super¬ 
stition, who then hastily approached him, and seizing him, dragged him toward their 
worse than hell. Accomplished in their art, for every day is it put to use, Macer was in 
a moment thrown down and lashed to the iron bars; wlien each demon, having com¬ 
pleted the preparation, stood leaning upon his wheel, for a last sign from the Prelect. It 
was instantly given, and while the breath even of every being in the vast hall was sus¬ 
pended, through an intense interest in the scene, the creaking of the engine, as it began 
lo turn, sounded upon the brain like thunder. Not a groan nor a sigh was heard from 
the suflerer. The engine turned till it seemed as if any body or substance laid upon il 
must have been wrenched asunder. Then it stopped. And the minutes counted to mo 
like hours or ages, ere the word was given, and the wheels unrestrained, flew back again 
lo their places. Macer was then unbound. He at first lay where he was thrown upon 
the pavement. But his life was yet strong within hisiron frame. He rose upon his feet, 
and was again led to the presence of his judges. His eye bad lost nothing of its wild 
fire, nor his air any thing of its lofty indepenuciice,” 

We are compelled to refer the reader, for the cxciilng scenes wliich follow, to the 
volumes themselves. Suffice it to say, that another rack, of a different construction 
and greater power, with other new instruments of torture, are fruitless in shaking the 
firm purpose of the martyr. He is true to the faith that is in him, to the last moment of 
keenest agony. His body is given to the crowd, who thrust hooks into il, and drag 
it forth into the street. The mob repair to the martyr’s house, which is razed to the 
ground, his sons murdered on the spot, and his wife and daughters dragged to the 
place of games, and thrown to ‘blood-hounds fiercer than the fiercest beasts of the 
forest,’ who leave of them nothing hut a heap of mangled hones. 

Following these scenes—which are sketched with a powerful hand, and thrill 
through the heart of the reader like some of the more graphic pictures of Scott— is 
the hearing of Probus, in defence of his religion, in the banqueting hall of the impe* 
rial palace of Aurelian. The locale is drawn with the eye of a painter, and the de* 
fence is indeed a master-piece of eloquent argument and impassioned language* 
The whole, however, is quite too long to extract, nor can any portion of il be segre¬ 
gated, lo advantage. Powerful as was this ‘ defence of the faith,’ and many as were 
the friendly hearers upon whom il fell, Aurelian, supreme and omnipotent, remains 
firmly rooted in his purposes of blood. Other edicts are issued, declaring the Chris- 
tians enemies of the stateaud of the gods, and enjoining upon all good citizens to in¬ 
form against them, that they may be carried before the Prefect. Their houses ar« 
every where assailed, and their bodies incarcerated in prisons, to be dragged befors 
summary and barbarous judges. Among them is the Christian Probus, who, al- 
though condemned to be thrown to wild beasts, patiently bides his lime, grieving 
only that he has not been better able to serve his heavenly Master. * Am says 
he, to the Princess Julia, who visits him in prison: 

“ Am I worthy 1 Have I wrought well my appointed task 7 Have I kept the faith 1 
And is Gk)d my mend, and Jesus my Saviour 1 These are the thoughts that engross 
rOL. XU. 21 
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and fill the mind. It is busy with the past — and with itself. It has no thoughts to 
spare upon suffering and death — it has no doubts or fears to remove concerning immor¬ 
tality. The future life, to me, stands out in the same certainly as the present. Death 
is but the moment which connects the two. You say well, that at such an hour as 
this, the mind can scarce possess itself in perfect peace. Yet is^t agitated by nothing 
that resembles fear. It is the agitation that must necessarily have place in the mind of 
one to whom a great trust has been committed for a long sericsof years, at that moment 
when he comes to surrender it up to him from whom it was received. I have lived 
many years. Ten thousand opportunities of doing good to myself and others have been 
set before me. The world has been a wide field of action and labor, where I have been 
required to sow and till against the future harvest. Must I not experience solicitude 
about the acts and the thoughts of so long a career 7 I may often have erred ; I must 
often have stood idly by the wayside; fmust many times have been neglectful, and 
forgetful, and wilful; I must often have sinned; and it is not all the expected glory of 
another life, nor all the honor of dying in the cause of Clirist, nor all the triumph of a 
martyr’s fate, that can or ought to stifle and overlay such thoughts. Still I am happy. 
Happy, not because I am in my own view worthy or perfect, but because through Jesus 
Christ 1 am taught, in God, to sec a Father. I know' that in him 1 shall find both a jusi 
and a merciful judge ; and in him who was tempted even us we are, who was of our 
nature and exposed to our trials, shall I find an advocate and intercessor such os the 
soul needs. So that, if anxious, as he who is human and fallible must ever be, I am 
nevertheless happy and contented. My voyage is ended ; the ocean of life is passed ; 
and I stand by the shore, with joyful expectationsof the word that shall bid me land, and 
enter into the haven of my rest.’ 

“As Probiis ended these words, a low and deep murmur, or distant rumbling, as of 
thunder, caught our ears, which, as we listened, suddenly increased to a terrific roar of 
lions, as it were directly under our feet. We instinctively sprang from where we sat, 
but were quieted at once by Probus : 

“ ‘ There is no danger,’ said he; ‘ they are not within our apartment, nor very near us. 
They are a company of Rome’s executioners, kept in subterranean dungeons, and fed 
W’ilh prisoners whom her mercy consigns to them. Sounds more horrief yci have met 
my ears, and may yours. Yet I hope not.* 

“ But while he yet spoke, the distant shrieks of those who were thrust toward the 
den, into which from a high ledge they were to be flung headlong, were borne to us, 
accompanied by tlie oaths and lashes of such as drove them, but were immediately 
drowned by the louder roaring of the imprisoned beasts, as they fell upon and fought 
for their prey. We sat mule, and trembling with horror, till those sounds at length 
ceased to reverberate through the aisles and arches of the building. 

“‘ORoinel’ cried Probus, when they had died away, ‘ how’ art thou drunk with 
blood ! Crazed by ambition, drunk with blood, drowned in sin, hardened as a mill¬ 
stone against all who come to thee for good, how shall thou be redeemed ? Where ia the 
power to save thee V 

“ ‘ It is in thee!’ said Julia. ‘ It is thy blood, Probua, and that of these multitudes who 
suffer with thee, that shall have power to redeem Rome and the world.’ “ 

Varus seeks him in his cell, and employs all his arts to win him from his destiny, 
but without avail. The day of his last trial arrixes, and be is led to the vivaria for 
execution. This event is thus described by Piso: 

“ I had wailed not long when, from beneath that extremity of the theatre where I was 
sitting, Probus was led forth and conducted to the centre of the arena, where was a 
short pillar to which it was customary to bind the sufi’erers. Probus, as he entered, 
seemed rather like one who came to witness what was there, than to be himself the 
victim, so free was his step, so erect his form. In his face there might indeed he seen 
an expression, that could only dwell on the countenance of one whoso spirit was already 
gone beyond the earth, and holding converse with things unseen. There is always 
much of this in the serene, uplifted face of this remarkable man ; but it was now there 
written in lines so bold and deep, that there could have been few in that vast assembly 
but must have been impressed by it, as never before by aught human. It must have 
been this, which brought so deep a silence upon that great multitude — not the mere 
fact that an individual was about to bo torn by lions — iliat is an almost daily pustirne. 
For it was so, that when he first made his appearance, and ns he moved toward the 
centre, turned and looked round upon the crowded seats rising to the heavens, the 
people neither moved nor spoke, but kept their eyes fastened upon him as by some ' 
spell which they could not break. 

“ When he had reached the pillar, and he who had conducted him was about to bind 
him to it, it was plain, by what at that distance we could observe, that Probus was 
entreating him to desist and leave him at liberty ; in which he at length succeeded, for 
that person retuinedi leaving him alone and unbound. O, sight of misery I — ho who 
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for the humblest there present would have performed any office of love, by which the 
least good should redound to them, left alone and defenceless, they looking on and 
scarcely pitying his cruel fate! When now he had stood there not many minutes, one 
of thedoorsof thovivana was suddenly thrown back, and boundingforih with a roar that 
seemed to shake the walls of the theatre, a lion of huge dimensions leaped upon the 
arena. Majesty and power were inscribed upon his lordly limbs; and as he stood there 
where he had first sprung, and looked round upon the multitude, how did his gentle eye 
and noble carriage, with which no one for a moment could associate meanness, or 
cruelty, or revenge, cast shame upon the human monsters assembled to behold a soli¬ 
tary, unarmed man, torn limb from limb! When he had in this way looked upon that 
cloud of faces, he then turned and moved round the arena, through its whole circum¬ 
ference, still looking upward upon those who filled the seats—not till he had come 
^ain to the point from which he started, so much as noticing him who stood, his victim, 
in the midst. Then — as if apparently for the first time becoming conscious of his 
presence—he caught the form of Probus; and moving slowly toward him, looked 
steadfastly upon him, receiving in return the settled gaze of the Christian. Standing 
there still awhile — each looking upon llie other — he then walked round him, then ap¬ 
proached nearer, making suddenly, and for a moment, those motions which indicate the 
roused appetite; but, as it were in the spirit of self-rebuke, he immediately retreated a 
few paces and lay down in the sand, stretching out his head toward Probus, and closing 
his eyes as if for sleep. 

“ The people, who had watched in silence, and with the interest of those who wait for 
their entertainment, w’ere both amazed and vexed, at what now appeared to be the dul- 
ness and stupidity of the beast. When however, he moved not from his place, but 
seemed as if he were indeed about to fall ir>!o a quiet sleep, those who occupied the lower 
seats began both to cry out to him, and shake at him their caps, and toss about their 
arms, in the hope to rouse him. But it was all in vain; and at the command of the 
Emperor, he was driven back to his den. 

“Again a door of the vivaria was thrown open, and another of equal size, but of a more 
alert and rapid step, broke forth, and, as if delighted with his sudden liberty and the 
ample range, coursed round and round the arena, wholly regardless both of the people 
and of Probus, intent only, as it seemed, upon hisowri amusement. And when at length 
he discovered Probus standing in his place, it w'as but to bound toward him as in frolic, 
and then wheel away in pursuit of a pleasure lie esteemed more highly than the satis¬ 
fying of his hunger. At this, the people were not a little astonished, and many who 
were near me, hesitated not to say, ‘that there might be some design of the gods in 
this.* Others said, plainly, but not with raised voices, ‘An omen! an omen f At the 
same time, Isaac turned and looked at me with an expression of countenance, which I 
could not interpret. Aurelian, meanwhile, exhibited many signs of impatience; and 
when it was evident the animal could not be wrought up, either by the cries of the people 
or of the keepers, to any act of violence, he too was taken away. But when a third had 
been let loose, and with no better cfi’ect, nay, with less— for he, when he had at length 
approached Probus, fawned upon him and laid himself at his feel — the people, super- 
siiiious as you know beyond any oiliers, now cried out aloud, ‘ An omen I an omen!’ 
and made the sum that Probus should be spared and removed. Aurelian himself seemed 
almost of the same mind, and 1 can hardly doubt would have ordered him to be released, 
but that Pronto at that moment approached him, and by a few of those words which, 
coming from him, are received by Aurelian as messages from Heaven, put within him a 
new and difiereril mind ; for rising quickly from his seat, be ordered the keeper of the 
vivana to be brought before him. When he appeared below upon the sands, Aurelian 
cried out to liim : 

“ ‘ Why, knave, dost thou weary out our patience thus— letting forth beasts already 
over-fed 7 Do thus again, and thou thyself shall be thrown to them. Art thou too a 
Christian 7’ 

“ ‘ Great Emperor,’ replied the keeper, ‘ than those I have now let loose, there are not 
larger nor fiercer in the imperial dens, and since the sixth hour of yesterday they have 
lasted nor food nor drink. Why they have thus pul off their nature, ’t is hard to guess, 
unless the general cry be taken for the truth, ‘ that the gods have touched them.’ 

“ Aurelian was again seen to waver, when a voice from the benches cried out, 

“ ‘ It is, O Emperor, but another Christian device! Forget not the voicefrom the tem¬ 
ple! The Christians, who claim powers over demons, bidding them go and come at 
pleasure, may well be thought capable to change, by the magic imputed to them, the 
nature of a beast.’ 

“‘I doubt not,’saidlhe Emperor, ‘but it is so. Slave! throw up now the doors of all 
thy vaults, and let us sec wliether both lions and tigers be not too much for this new 
necromancy. If it be the gods who interpose, they can shut the mouths of thousands as 
of one. 

“At those cruel words, the doors of the vivaria were at once flungopen,andan hundred 
of their fierce tenants, maddened both by hunger and the goads that had been applied, 
rushed forth, and in the fury with which in a single mass they fell upon Probui --then 
kneeling upon the sands — and burying him beneath them, no one could behold bia 
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fate, nor when that dark troop separated, and ran howling about the arena in search of 
other victims, could the eye discover the least vestige of that holy man. I then fled 
from the theatre, as one who flies from that which is worse than death.’ ” 

For the stirring events which follow—the capture of Piao and Julia, the faithful scr- 
Ticca of Isaac the Jew, and the final restoration to liberty of the illustrious prisoners, 
upon the assumption of the throne by Tacitus — we must refer our readers to the 
work itself, which when they shall have eagerly devoured, they will thank the author 
most cordially, as do we, for the rich feast he has spread before them. 


Philosophy op Common Sense. Phactical Rules for the Promotion op Do> 
MBSTic Happiness : Containing Rules for the Married ; Essay on the Relations of 
Masters and Mistresses, and Domestics; Rules for Moral Education, Essay on 
Fashions, etc. By M. Carey, Author of the ‘Olive Branch,* etc. In one volume, 
pp. 170. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 

Of the many useful books which that warm-hearted philanthropist, Matthew 
Caret, has given to the public, we consider the one before us, on many accounts, the 
very best Bringing to his task the proper spirit, with the aid of a long personal 
experience, the author has been peculiarly successful in transferring to his book the 
most important lessons of domestic life, in a style equally terse and simple. We 
must content ourselves, in the way of extracts, with a selection from our author’s 
‘Practical Rules for the Promotion of Domestic Happiness,’ beginning with those 
for husbands: 

“I. Always regard your wife as your equal; treat her with kindness, respect, and 
attention; and never address her with the appearance of an air of authority, as if she 
were, as some misguided husbands appear to regard their wives, a mere housekeeper. 
“II. Never interfere in her domestic concerns, hiring servants, etc. 

“III. Always keep her properly supplied with money for furnishing your table in a 
style proportioned to your means, and for the purchase of dress, and whatever other 
articles she may require, suitable to her station in life. 

“ IV. Cheerfully and promptly comply with all her reasonable requests. 

“ V. Never be so unjust as to lose your temper toward her, in consequence of indif¬ 
ferent cookery, or irregularity in the hours of meals, or any other mismanagement of her 
servants; knowing the difficulty of making many of them do their duty. 

“ VI. If she have prudence and good sense, consult her on all great operations, involv¬ 
ing the risk of very serious injury, in case of failure. Many a man has hern rescued 
from ruin by the wise counsels of his wife; and many a foolish husband has most 
seriously injured himself and family, by the rejection of the advice of his wife, stupidly 
fearing, if he followed it, be would be regarded as henpecked ! A husband can never 
consult a counsellor more deeply interested in his welfare than his wife. 

“VII. If distressed or embarrassed in your circumstances, communicate your situation 
to her with candour, that she may bear your difficulties in mind in her expenditures. 
Women sometimes, believing their husbands’ circumstances better than they really are, 
disburse money which cannot be well afforded, and which, if they knew the real situa¬ 
tion of their husbands’ affairs, they would shrink from expending. 

“ VIII. Never on any account chide or rebuke your wife in company, should she 
make any mistake in history, geography, grammar, or indeed on any other subject. 
T|iere are, I am persuaded, many w'lves of such keen feelings and high spirits, (and such 
wives deserve to be treated with the utmost delicacy,) that they would rather receive a 
severe and bitter scolding in private, than a rebuke in company, calculated to display 
ignorance or folly, or to impair them in their own opinion, or m that of others. 


‘To «um up nil you now hnv© heard, 
Youngr men aud old, peruire the bard : 

A female trusted to your care, 

Ilin rule is pilhy, xhort and clear : 

*Bo to her faults a little blind ; 

Be to her virtues very kind ; 

Let all her ways be unconhn'd, 

And place your padlock on her mind.*” 
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The * Rules for Wives’ are characterised by similar qualities of benevolence and 
good sense: 

“I. Always receive your husband with smiles—leaving nothing undone to render 
home agreeable — and gratefully reciprocating his kindness and attention. 

“ IX. Study to gratify his inclinations, in regard to food and cookery; in the manage¬ 
ment of the family; in your dress, manners, and deportment. 

“ IlL Never attempt to rule or appear to rule your husband. Such conduct degrades 
husbands—and wives always partake largely in the degradation of their husbands. 

“ IV. In every thing reasonable, comply with his wishes with cheerfulness — and even 
as far as possible anticipate them. 

“V. Avoid all altercations or arguments leading to ill humour—and more especially 
before company. Few things are more disgusting than the altercations of the marned, 
when in the company of friends or strangers. 

“ VI. Never attempt to interfere in his business, unless he ask your advice or counael; 
and never attempt to control him in the management of it. 

“ VII. Never confide to gossips any of the failings or imperfections of your husband, 
nor any of those little differences that occasionally arise in the married state. If you 
do, you may rest assured that however strong the injunctions of secrecy on the one 
hand, or the pledp on the other, they will in a day or two become the common talk of 
the neigdibornooo. 

“VIII. Try to cultivate your mind, so as, should your husband be intelligent and 
well informed, you may join in rational conversation with him and his friends. 

“ IX. Think nothing a trifle that may produce even a momentary breach of harmony, 
or the slightest uneasy sensation: 

‘Think nougrht a trifle, though it Rmall appear; 

Smnli sands the mountain, moments make the year, 

And trilles life. Your care to trifles give, 

Else you may die ere you have learn'd to live.’ Youwe. 

“X. If your husband be in business, always, in your expenditures, bear in mind the 
trying vicissitudes to which trade and commerce are subject; and do not expose yourself 
to the reproach, should he experience one of them, of having unnecessaniy expended 
money, of which you and your offspring may afterward be in want. 

“XI. While yoii carefully shun, in providing for your family, the Scylla of meanness 
and parsimony, avoid equally the Charybdis of extravagance, an error too common 
here; as remarked by most of the travellers who visit this country. 

“XII. If you be disposed to economize, I beseech you not to extend your economy 
to the wages you pay to seamstresses or washerwomen, who, particularly the latter, 
are loo frequently ground to the earth, by the inadequacy of the wages they receive. 
Economize, if you will, in shawls, bonnets, and handkerchiefs; but never, by exacting 
labor froin the poor, without adequate compensation, incur the dire anathemas pro¬ 
nounced in the Scriptures against the oppressors of the poor. 

* Ye fair married dames, who »o often deplore. 

That a lover once blest, is a lover no more, 

Attend to my couiisel — nor blush to be taught. 

That prudence must cherish, what beauty has caught. 


‘ The bloom of your cheek, and the glance of your eye, 
Your rosea and lillies may make the men sigh: 

But rosea, and lillies, and sighs pass away ; 

And passion wiU die as your beauties decay. 


‘Use the man that you wed.like your fav’rite guitar; 

Though there ’a music in both, they ’re both apt to jar. 

How tuneful and soft from a delicate touch ! 

Nut handled too roughly, nor play’d on too much I 

* The sparrow and linnet will feed from your hand ; 

Grow tame at your kindness, and come at command. 

Exert with your husbands the same happy skill, 

For hearts, like your birds, may be tam’d at your will. 

‘ Be gay and good-humored; complying and kind. 

Turn the chief of your care from your face to your mind: 

*Tis thus that a wife may her conquest improve. 

And Hymen will rivet the fetters of Love.’ ’ Oassicx. 
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The miscellaneous rules for both husbands and wives, must close our extracts. We 
should regret that they were so few, but for the fact that the little book itself is gene¬ 
rally extant, and that the reader, from these ‘samples/ will be induced to seek for 
kindred specimens at the fountain head : 

“ I. Should differences arise between husband and wife, the contest ought not to be. 
as it unfortunately too frequently is, who shall display the most a-pirii, but who shall 
make the first advances, which ought to be met more than half way. There is scarcely 
a more prolific source of unhappiness in the married slate, than this spirit^ the legitimate 
ofifspring of odious pride, and destitution of feeling. 

“II. Perhaps the whole art of happiness in the married state might be compressed 
into two maxims — ‘Bear, and forbear / and * let the husband treat his wife, and the 
wife her husband, with as much respect and attention, as he would a strange lady, and 
she a strange gentleman.’ 

“ UI. I trust much caution is scarcely necessary against flirtations, well calculated to 
excite uneasiness, doubts, and suspicions, in the heart of the husband or wife of the 
party who indulges in them, and to give occasion to the censorious to make sinister 
observations; and it is unfortunately too true, that the suspicion of misconduct often 
produces full as much scandal and evil as the reality. 

‘ Trifles light as air, 

Arc, to the jealous, confirmationi strong 
As proofs from holy writ.’ 

** It is a good rule of reason and common sense, that we should not only be, but 
appear to be, scrupulously correct in our conduct. And be it observed, that however 
pure and innocent the purposes of the parlies may be at the commencement, flirtation 
too often leads to disastrous results. It breaks down some of the guards that hetlge 
round innocence. The parties in these cases are not inaptly compared to the moth flut¬ 
tering around a lighted candle, unaware of the impending danger. It finally burns its 
wings, and is thus mutilated for life. ‘ He that lovelh the danger, shall perish therein.’ 

‘ Lead us not into temptation,’ is a wise prayer ; and while we pray not to be ‘ led into 
temptation,’ we most assuredly ought not to lead ourselves into it. I know these 
remarks will be charged to the account of prudery; but at the risk of that charge, 1 can¬ 
not withhold them. 

“IV. Avoid all reference to past differences of opinion, or subjects of altercation, that 
have at a former day excited uneasiness. Remember the old story of the blackbird 
and the thrush. ‘I insist it was a blackbird.’ ‘But I insist it was a thrush,’ etc. 

“ The preceding rules, if as closely followed as human imperfection will allow, can 
hardly fail to secure happiness. And should only one out of every ten readers profit 
by them, I shall be richly paid for their concoction. 

“ I cannot conclude this brief essay better, than by adding the following admirable 
advices of Julia do Roubigne to her daughter, shortly previous to her death : 

Sweetness of temper, affection to a husband, and attention to bis interests, con¬ 
stitute the duties of a wife, and form the basis of matrimonial felicity. These are, 
indeed, the texts from which every rule for attaining this felicity is drawn. The charms 
of beauty, and the brilliancy of wit, though they may captivate in the mistress, will not 
long delight in the wife. They will shorten even their own transitory reign, it, as I 
have seen in many wives, they shine more for the attraction of every body else than of 
their husbands. Let the pleasing of that one person be a thought never absent from 
your conduct. If he love you as you would wish he should, he would bleed at heart 
should he suppose it for a moment withdrawn; if he do not, his pride will supply the 
place of love, and his resentment that of suffering. 

“ ‘ Never consider a trifle what may tend to please him. The greater articles of duty 
he will set down as his due; but the lesser attentions he will mark as favors; and trust 
me, for I have experienced it, there is no feeling more delightful to one’s self, than that 
of turning these little things to so precious a use. 

“ ‘ Above all, let a wife beware of communicating to others any want of duty or ten¬ 
derness she may think she has perceived in her husband. This untwists, at once, those 
delicate cords which preserve the unity of the marriage engagement. Its sacred ness 
is broken for ever, if third parties are made witnesses of its failings, or umpires of its 
disputes.’ ’’ 

The volume is neatly printed, in a cheap form, and embraces many articles, of a 
useful and practical tendency, not enumerated in the title, as quoted above. Wc 
commend the work to the public in general, as one eminently worthy of wide circu¬ 
lation and heedful perusal. 
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The Nabeativb of Aethuh Gordon Pym, of Nantucket. In one volume, 12mo. 

NeW'York: Harper and Brothers. 

This work ‘ comprises the details of a mutiny and atrocious butchery on board the 
American ship Grampus, on her way to the South Seas, in the month of June, 1827, 
with an account of the recapture of the vessel by the survivors; their shipwreck and 
subsequent horrible sufferings from famine; their deliverance by means of the Bri¬ 
tish schooner, Jane Guy; the brief cruiseof this latter vessel in the Antarctic Ocean ; 
her capture, and the massacre of her crew among a group of islands in the eighty- 
fourth parallel of southern latitude; together with the incredible adventures and dis¬ 
coveries still farther south, to which that distressing calamity gave rise.’ There are 
a great many tough stories in this book, told in a loose and slip-shod style, seldom 
chequered by any of the more common graces of composition, beyond a Robinson 
Crusoe-ish sort of simplicity of narration. The work is one of much interest, with 
all its defects, not the least of which is, that it is too liberally stuffed with ‘ horrid 
'circumstance of blood and battle.’ We would not be so uncourteous as to insinuate 
a doubt of Mr. Pym’s veracity, now that he lies ‘ under the sod;’ but we should very 
much question that gentleman’s word, who should affirm, after having thoroughly 
perused the volume before us, that he believed the various adventures and hair¬ 
breadth ’scapes therein recorded. Such a capacious maw would swallow, as indu¬ 
bitably veritable, a story we have recently read or beard, of a serpent killed in the 
East Indies, in whose body was found, neatly dressed in black, the chaplain of an 
adjacent military station, who had been missed for a week. 


How SHALL I Govern my School? Adressed to Young Teachers; and also adapted 
to assist Parents in Family Government. By E. C. Wines, Author of ‘Two Years 
and a Half in the Navy,’ and ‘Hints on a System of Popular Education.’ In one 
volume, pp. 309. Philadelphia: William Marshall and Company. 

The author of this volume, as preceptor of the ‘ Edge-Hill School,’ New-Jersey, 
not less than by his published writings on education, has acquired high and deserved 
celebrity, as an accomplished instructor,‘thoroughly grounded in all good W'orks,* 
connected with the religious, moral, and intellectual welfare of children and youth. 
The little book under notice, supplies, we think, an important desideratum. The 
plan of the author was, to make it practically useful; to produce a manual which 
might be at all tiroes safely consulted, in aid of that most necessary branch of the 
teacher’s duties, government. And in this he has entirely succeeded. The law 
of kindness—not unmixed with sternness, when required, which is then but kind¬ 
ness— appears to be our author’s guide. The volume is printed in a convenient form, 
and with a neatness of execution that would do no discredit to the richest annual. 


A Voice to Youth. Addressed to Young Men and Young Ladies. By Rev. J. M. 
Austin. In one volume, pp. 390. Utica: Grosh and Hutchinson. 


If good inculcations, various in kind, yet all essential, conveyed in plain, simple, 
and chaste language, with important directions in relation to the education and 
general conduct of youth, of both sexes, be deemed worthy of extension, we look to 
seethe little volume before us widely disseminated. It claims, and justly, to inspire 
a spirit of cheerful devotion, a correct taste, and a pure and affectionate morality 
among the rising generation. 
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Intermingled Leaves of Note-Book and Travel. — Reader, by your leave, wo 
will resume our leaves, as wc sit in the light of a transcendent morning, not yet fully 
dawned in its glory, surveying — whenever, for a moment, the music of the pen 
ceases —from an upper window of the‘Pine Orchard House,’ the magnificent scene 
spread out below^ A white fog-serpent, a hundred miles in lensrth, is undulating his 
humps along the Hudson, and with head erect, is moving gradually on toward Albany. 
The clouds, born of yesterday’s shower down the mountain, arose bright beneath us 
this morning, having washed their faces clean in their own rain during the night; and 
now they hang far below, saturate with sunlight, like illuminated billows of floating 
cotton. Toward noon, perchance, they will gather together again, and decking with 
shadows the wide expanse beneath them, as they soil along, suddenly pause and ‘dis¬ 
charge their cargo,’ the husbandman rejoicing the while, that at last, 

‘ The gathered storm is ripe, the big drops fall, 

Aud suu-burnt meadows smoke, and driuk the rain.* 

We have just been fancying the prospects of grandeur and beauty which may be 
commanded from the dawn-tipped mountains that bound the view on the north and 
east — the Green Mountains of Vermont, old Monadnock, and the mighty hills of the 
‘steady land,’ which rise between us and the distant river, that, calmly gliding, parts 
the abrupt peaks of Holyoke and Tom— the wide-spread fields, the peopled villages, 
humming with busy industry, the shining streams, and the while churches, ujion which 
they look down. Come hither, ye cockneys, and denizens in populous cities pent, and 
inhale this mountain air! How many a languid form, lying in sadness upon a bed of 
pain, awaiting his only solace, the footstep of his physician, * with healing in the creak 
of his shoes,’ would bless this invigorating breeze! What a contrast to the city is 
hero! There, a red-nosed man, with a sandy peruke, walks about the few small and 
dusty patches of faded green, (called‘parks!’) and tapping the reclining pedestrian 
with his baton, points to a by-law of the city’s fathers, suspended from a stunted tree, 
where frowns denouncingly, * Keep oj" the Grass? There, the gutUral airs, hot and 
sultry, would penetrate the obiusest olfactory, though guarded by a dense moustache, 
bristling ‘like the horns of a centipede;’ airs embracing every variety of mauraisc 
odcur^ from the green mantle of the standing pool, to the most piquant cat-effluvia. 
Here, on the other hand, the whole city, placed on the vast plain below, would dwindle 
to a speck, and all the nations of the world might there stand assembled, without jost¬ 
ling. Here, there is no elaborate dirt. Here, the mountain wind, 

* Moat spiritual tiling of all the wide earth knows,* 

would well nigh revive the dying. But we are forgetting that the Catskills need not 
our blazon, and also our note-book. Yet must we advise, that the Kauterskill be 
visited, inasmuch as the scenery around is grand and picturesque, though the fall is 
little to speak of. ll is only slightly ‘of the water watery.’ The height, however, 
from which the small stream descends, is an attractive feature in the scene, and doubt- 
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less giTe lise to tke following impromptu apostrophe, by a distinguished Philadelphian, 
which we copy from a mutilated ms. before us, ending abruptly in a biotus: 

* Fall down ye falls, before this f renter fall, 

Glen’s, Miller’s, Hadley’s, Baker’s, Jessup’s — all 1 
Bow down your heads, all ye of minor sort, 

For of this fall ye all of ye fall short: 

Foam, fret, and fidfret, roar and make a splash, 

Yet Kaulerskill will beat you all to smash !’ 

Although well pleased with His Eminence, the King of the Catskills, we must bid 
him adieu, and pass, infancy, front his principality. 


You were to join us, at Auburn, reader, if you remember. Well — as we reached 
from the east, by a level road, the natural basin in which the town reposes, its rim a 
narrow horizon all around, the coup dwil waa imposing, by reason of the gloomy, cas¬ 
tellated prison, that loomed frowningly on the north-western suburb, the handsome 
churches and public edifices, whose white steeples and domes gleamed and flashed in 
the noontide sun, and the rows of solid stone structures that lined one or two of the 
principal streets-; while the Owasco river, rushing through the village, with a sliarp 
gnrghng roar, added a picturesque feature to the scene. The growth of the town has 
been gradual, but steadily progressive. It has known no retiring ebb; snd its internal 
improvements, of rail-road and canal, with other prominent causes, bid fair greatly to 
enhance its importance. An estimable friend, himself a pioneer in the region, and a 
distinguished promoter, in Tarious ways, of the town’s prosperity, and justly honored 
therein, kindly accompanied ua through all its borders, impresring us, among other 
things — not less by his own well-planted, flower-gemmed, and fruitful grounds, than 
by those of his neighbors, on every hand — with the belfcf, that with great internal ad¬ 
vantages, quiet industry, and good morals, must also be associated good taste and 
general refinement, to afiford a correct estimate of the town, and the character of its 
citizens. One thing, in passing, we must not omit to mention, since the render is not 
altogether uninterested in the matter. From the well-stored and judiciously selected 
library of our obliging friend, we received a literary treasure of rare value — being 
none other than a mss, volume, written before, or nearly simultaneously with, the in¬ 
vention of printing, by one Petsus Potehius. Whence it came, no one knoweth. 
Its dingy leaves smell of vanished centuries, and its antiquated orthography would 
seduce a guffaw from a Quaker. Its contents are very various, and embrace much chat 
is quaint aud rich. It is, in short, one of those isolated fragments of ancient literature 
that sometimes 

* Float down the tide of years, 

Aa buoyant on the stormy main 
A parted wreck appeara.’ 

But more of this book anon. In introducing portions of it, hereafter, to the reader, we 
have concluded to imitate certain credible novelists and tale-writers of the day, and state, 
that the volume was handed to us in the street by a person in a snuff-colored coat, much 
worn, wearing a red wig, and green goggles, who had been a great traveller, and who 
found it in the hand of a mutilated mummy, that was brought to him for purchase, by 
two .Arabs, when he was in Egypt 

The morning was clear and cool, as we rolled over an indifferent turnpike, to where 
the green Cayuga clasps its verdant shores. There was a fat gentleman in theconrh, 
with a face solemn as a Herculaneum man, who emulated Horace, in the ‘ Old English 
Gentleman/ and ‘ made a joke.’ Owing to the roughness of the road, he was induced 
to remark, that the most delicate girl could not occupy a seat in that vehicle, without 
very soon becoming a ‘bouncing lass!’ This was voted ‘from fair to middling,’ by a 
flour-merchant, and laughed at by all; but the ob6se reposed on his laurels. He hod 
flashed out like a fuzee, and did not shine again until ws reached Rochester. 
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Passing the Hourishing villages of Seneca Falls and Waterloo — appropriate and 
tasteful name, and eo American! —we reached the beautiful lake, Seneca, covered 
with ‘ white-caps,* and rolling its clear blue waters, in miniature surf, against its green 
headlands. Eminei\^ Geneva, for which nature has accomplished every thing, and art 
comparatively little, was soon gained and left behind, reposing in loveliness, in the back- 
ward distance, in beautiful relief against the swelling uplands and sparkling waters. A 
succession of well-tilled farms, of waving grain and verdant meadows, brought us to an 
eminence, whence was commanded, what time the driver watered hU thirsty cattle, 
a noble view of Cfanandaigua, gently ascending beyond the picturesque lake from which 
it derives its name. We presently reached the village, one of the most charming inland 
towns in the state; so singularly beautiful, indeed, as to have been worn out in descrip¬ 
tion by every transatlantic and American tourist who has had the good fortune to visit 
it. We have therefore nothing to say on the subject, fruitful as it is. 

Through a country of unsurpassed fertility, past hundreds of wheat-fields of /rom 
two to three hundred acres —green grain-prairies, without a solitary ‘stump’or ob- 
jstruction — to Rochester. It was dim twilight, as we rolled over the upper bridge that 
crosses the Genesee, and entered the city. The streets through which we bad already 
passed, and othets stretching outward around us, the dimly-descried steeples, the lights 
moving across the acqueduct, and gleaming from the bridge beyond, and the hum and 
bustle on every hand, all conspired to impress a stranger with the extent and im¬ 
portance of the town. Yet did this ‘ dim-obscure’ view awalTen no expectations which 
the day light was to dissipate. As we stood on the roof of the Eagle House, on the fol¬ 
lowing morning, and surveyed the town, with its scores of noble stone mills, skirting ^ 
the river on either hand; its broad and handsome streets, and the crowds who thronged 
them; its beautiful churches and public buildings, we could scarcely realize that twenty 
years ago, not a single building reared its head within all this crowded metropolis! Yet 
such is the astonishing fact. But, purposing to renew this topic in detail, in an early 
number, in a review of the excellent history of Rochester, by the indefatigable Mr. 
O’Reily, of that city, we pass it for the present. r. 


Thimugh the considera'lc attention of an obliging friend, we visited the notorious 
Barron, in the city prison, together with the spot where his cold-blooded crime was 
perpefrated. It is n singular coincidence, that at the moment we are transcribing these 
hurried memoranda, the murderer is standing in the immediate conflux of two eterni¬ 
ties, and Time is shaking his almost exhausted hour-glass before his startled eye. He 
has not an hour to live! So young, and yet already at the bottom of the down-bill of 
lifcf We were admitted to the prison, through the courtesy of the jailor, and after 
passing the lower ranges of cells, ascended a flight of stairs, to another tier, in which 
were confined Barron’s two accomplices, whose triols are yet to take place. Ascending 
still higher, we arrived at an iron door, which opened to a large and well-lighted apart¬ 
ment, in the centre of which, chained to the floor, sat the murderer, on a rude bench, 
with another before him, on which lay a few books. His^countenance was youthful, 
fresh, and smiling; but his eye had the gleano^of a genuine devil in it, and sufliciently 
evinced, that under the roses of youth may flourish the thprns and briars of sin and 
crime. He was slowly notching his few days of life, yet he was wholly unconcerned. 
The bloom flourished on his cheek, for there was as yet no canker at his heart. Still, it 
was thought, as he gradually drew near the gallow’s, a tree on which desperate cour¬ 
age sometimes hideously blossoms, his spirit would melt, and his demeanor undergo a 
change. As one of our party passed behind the victim, to see how the organs of his skull 
had been tuned by the hand of Providence, wc glanced at a volume he had laid down as 
we entered. It was a light French work, in the original, and, if we remember rightly, a 
play of Moli^re. These evidences of his stolidity, in connection with a manner and 
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conversation, thoughtless, indifferent, and even gay, prepared us for the report of our 
phrenological amateur, who pronounced him a perfect negation of all goodness. He 
had never before encountered such hillocks of iniquity. No wonder he had overleaped 
the highest moral fences. His bead would outrival the cast of Fi^sebi, the infernal ma¬ 
chine maker to His Majesty Louis Phillippe. We bade the murderer a last farewell, and 
pausing a moment in the female department, a perfect ‘Aarm-scarem,’ at times, if we may 
judge from its two or three occupants on this occasion, we descended to where minor offen¬ 
ders against the pockets of society obtain their board and lodging at the town’s expense. 
As we walked leisurely by a grated door, a flushed countenance and unquiet eye flashed 
suddenly upon us, through the iron bars. It was a face to be remembered, for it had 'a 
smack of Tartarus and the souls in bale.’ It was of a man in confinement for shooting 
his wife, in cold blood. She was still lingering upon the borders of the grave, and, 
woman-like, refused to criminate, by her testimony, her brutal husband. * * As 

we were emerging from the prison, a representative from those conclaves of miscreancy 
in which crime is concocted, accumulations of humanity which ferment and reek like 
compost, in all large cities, was pointed out, leisurely engaged in carrying out the plan' 
of Mr. M’Adam, with a long-handled hammer. He was a bit of a wag, we were in¬ 
formed, whose wit had often stood him in good stead. He had been repeatedly before 
the city authorities, for divers misdemeanors, and each time promised well for the fu¬ 
ture; but although he always kept his countenance,'he never kept hit word. On one 
occasion, he was just about to be sentenced, with other sansculottists, as a common va¬ 
grant, when, with the most imperturbable sangfroid^ having suddenly harpooned a 
good idea, he pulled from a capacious pocket of his tattered coat a loaf of bread, and half 
of a dried codfish, and holding them up, with triumphant look and gesture, to the 
magistrate, exclaimed: * You don’t ketch himfAaf way I I’m no wagrant. Aq’t them 
* wisible means o’ support,’ 1 should like to know!’ The argument was a non sequitur. 

Cakjll-PACKET travelling has one advantage, at least. It is a (juict mo(ie of journey¬ 
ing. You sit on the bow of the boat, and listen to the gentle gurgle ST the water, as it 
is parted by the narrow prow, and gaze far down to the bottom of the inverted firma¬ 
ment, a huge cerulean punch-bowl, reflected in the calm water, while the transposed 
steeds flourish their logs upward, in the same medium, in defiance of all known laws of 
gravitation. But the heat, when the boat pauses, is insufferable; insomuch that our 
friend, the pbesc, longed for the ability to get out of the flesh, for a time, that he might 
sit in his skeleton, and let the air pass coolly through his ribs. * * We arrived 

at Lockport at sunrise. It is a well-built, flourishing village, and the capital of a rich 
landed count/ The locks Which elevate the canal at one point upward of seventy feet, 
form one of the prominent attractions of the town. We tarried here, however, for a brief 
apace only, but were presently rushing in a rail-car toward the Great Cataract, with 
thick-beating heart, and a glow of excitement that was worth a principality. The rail¬ 
road track lies, for the most part, through a dense wood, opening, as you near the Falls, 
to glimpses of the vast stretch of country to the north, bounded by the dimly-blue 
Ontario^ For the last three miles, you ride along the very bank of the Niagara, looking 
far down upon the abyss of turbulent waters, of a whitish-green, the hue of a robin’s 
egg. At length, a half-mile chasm, scooped out from the left bank, discloses to you, 
for one brief moment, the Wonder, at some two miles* distance. 


Wx have beheld it! The impression that for fifteen years we bad carried in our mind 
of the Falls of Niagara, was dissipated in a moment, like a wreath of its own spray, 
and we cannot recall of it the faintest remembrance. The scene opens a new sensation 
in the mind, as a chemist discovers a new earth or mineral. Good reader, be not 
alarmed. We are not going to attempt a description of Niagara. This has been done 
already in these pages, by an abler pen than ours, and another oometh after, that shall 
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put both to the blush. Only this let us say, passing wholly the glorious 'rapids,' that 
as you stand beneath the American Fall, and look upward to that resistless flood which 
seems to tumble down from the very 'abyss of heaven,' and see the hissing spray-foam 
rush upward as if an hundred steam-boilers had burst at your fleet, accompanied by a 
roar, 'ringing chaos, as on the day the winds were made;' but more than all, when you 
behold, from under Table-Rock, the linked lakes of the west leaping to that awful grave, 
and find even that' sheet,’ which from the American aide looked like a mere dripping bor¬ 
der of the torrent, (and it is no more,) pregnant with earthquake and tornado, you will 
receive into your soul ideas of grandeur, and power, and sublimity, such as you never 
experienced before. Why, the ‘ Astor House,* as immense a granite pile as it is, would 
be swept into the foaming vortex upon which' Biddle’s Tower* looks down, aa though 
it were a very feather I 

Hebeafteb, it is our intention to date the memorable occurrences of existence from 
one momentous epoch— ‘ the year that we were taken prisoner by the British 1' We 
crossed the boiling torrent of the Niagara, half blinded with the wind-drifted spray, 
circling about us in rain-bow fragments — the roaring cataract rolling before us, looking, 
in such glimpses as we could obtain, like a great green cylinder— and having thoroughly 
surveyed the Bnush side, and passed under 'the sheet’ — incurring thereby woful af- 
frightments, by reason of the green mermatdenish dresses, the dense sulphurous atmos¬ 
phere, the big eels, the ' hell of waters,’ and the voice of the great deep broken up — we 
reached the western ferry at nightfall, on our return. Here we were shown a pro¬ 
clamation of Governor Abtkub, damp flrom the press, forbidding communication with 
the American side, without a passport. And for this, we were to march to head¬ 
quarters, at the Pavilion, a mile and a half, up the Niagara bank I Happily, a jolly 
companion beguiled the walk of its dreariness, by discovering new points of interest in 
the scenery. He pronounced them —as indeed they were. We could not 

choose but see them; our orders were imperative, and the views were all in our way. A 
passport was easily obtained from CoL Towmsekd, the commanding ofl&cer, and we 
soon found ourselves snugly ensconced in the ' Eagle House,’ a superior establishment, 
let us add, in passing, whose supervisor, beside being a gentleman, and a lover of clean¬ 
liness and all good order, has under him one who knows all the new practices of cookery 
and culina; who is deeply learned and thoroughly grounded in the hidden knowledge of 
all sauces, sallads, and pot-herbs, whatsoever. It will be difficult for visitors at the Falls, 
during the warm season, to enjoy themselves, and keep cool and comfortable, without 
Fanning ! 


Slipped up to Buffalo, by rail-road, (passing famed Chippewa, Scblosser, and Navy 
Island,) to spend a night. After Ollapod’s minute and graphic picture of this princely 
town, and the surrounding scenery, a reference to it here is quite unnecessary. At the 
American Hotel, (built of granite, after the manner of the 'Astor,’ and most sumptuously 
furnished,) we gathered an idea of what Buffalo bade fair to become anon, from the steam 
boat circulars suspended in the vestibule. The towns of the upper lakes, Sault de St. 
Marie, Mackinaw, Green Bay, Milwaukie, Chicago, and the porta of Lake Erie and 
Detroit, have, by direct communication, their commercial outlets at Buffalo. Who can 
foretell its destiny? What is deemed extravagant prophecy now, will be pronounced 
faint and timid prediction, in the short space of ten years. ♦ , ♦ Greatly enjoyed 
a theatrical story, related here, which was fresh to us, and may be to the reader. The 
play of ‘ Hamlet' was being enacted, and thereabout of it especially where Guildenstem 
is employed by the Dane to play upon the pipe, just to oblige him. He is very impor¬ 
tunate for the music, it will be remembered; and on this occasion he was accommo¬ 
dated to his heart’s content. Guildenstern replied to bis earnest solicitations, that since 
he was so very pressing, he would give him t tune; and forthwith accomplished, to the 
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beat of his small ability, that sublime national air, ‘Yankee Doodle/ together with 
certain extempore flourishes, which he termed ‘ the variations.* 


The passage from Niagara Falls to Rochester, by way of the Niagara river and 
Lake Ontario, is one of much interest and beauty. Lewiston, the heights of Queenston, 
with the noble monument to the brave and lamented Brock, from the top of which 
may be commanded a prospect of unsurpassed loveliness, the charming scenery of the 
river, and the fort where Morgan, the Anti-Freemason, was confined, with the spot 
where he is sipposed to have met his fate, are interesting features in the opening voy¬ 
age. Towns which once 

-* on either side, 

Smiled on each other in the peaceful tide,' 

as Paulding sings, now exchange any thing but ‘smiling* glances. The border warfare 
has made jealous enemies on either frontier. As we passed the village of Niagara, even 
the juvemie ‘ Bntishers’ on the wharves indulged in terms that were scarcely civil toward 

the‘d-d yankees,’ as we were tauntingly denominated. A thousand reports are 

flying, of affray 8 that never happened, and abuses that never existed; and on both sides, 
these rumors, if lost in one place, soon rise, like the currents of the fabled Arcthusa, in 
another, ‘enlarged and improved,’ and the asses’ cars of John Bull and Uncle Sam are 
* egregiously gulled by the same. * * The beautiful estuary of the Niagara had 

widened into old Ontario, before we were made aware that there was a display of nature 
around us, worthy to succeed the one great Scene we had left behind. To the north 
and east, a black tempest, hanging low over the ocean-expanse, was inarching in anger 
through the distance ; in the north-west, a broad strip of sunlight lay bright upon the 
water, where 

* The ocean mingled with the sky 
VVilli such an equal hue, 

That vainly strove the 'wihlered eye 
To part their gold and blue 

while in the west, the sun was sinking to his evening pavilion, with such a pomp of clouds 
as we never beheld before; rolling billows of gorgeous purple and crimson, here edged 
with gold, and there tipped with silver, and broken at distant intervals by long bars of 
light, shooting for an instant athwart the level flood. And long after the sun had set, 
these soft and fleecy messengers, radiant with grace and beauty, drew all eyes to their 
piled masses, till their unwonted loveliness, gradually fading away, was swallowed up 
of night. Thereafter, we walked for hours the breezy deck, filled with the fulness of 
calm enjoyment, arising from the time, the scene, and a very paragon of tried compa¬ 
nions— one who possessed a fund of rich, original thoughts, thickly interspersed with 
the innoculationsand grafts of reading and education; fullest of matter, with least ver¬ 
bosity ; with a disposition to cream ofl'life, leaving the sour and the dregs, and manners 
displaying a happy conjunction of freedom, ease, and sincerity. Moreover, ho was a 
humonst of the first water, and withal, a good recipient of ‘articles in his line.* 
Lamb would have rejoiced in him, for he ‘ understood the first time,' so often an important 
desideratum. If you were successful in ‘making a joke,’ although it were in the dark, 
you were not compelled to handle his cheek to see whether he understood it. His was 
a ready and most infectious laugh, and so hearty as to shake the very walls of flesh 
>in which his equable and cheerful spirit was immured. 


Awoke not far from Carthage, on the Genesee, just as the blushing east was awaken¬ 
ing to the ray of the morning. Not caring to tarry an hour or more, for the rail-cars, 
we walked on toward Rochester, some three or four miles distant, pausing in a charm¬ 
ing grove, vocal with the songs of early birds, and sparkling with morning dew, to look 
at the lower falls of the Genesee, whose subdued voice filled the wood. Without im¬ 
pressing one with any great idea of power or grandeur, it must be conceded that nothing 
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could be more picturesque. A view obtained from the western shore, on the following 
day, was even more beautiful. We descended from ‘Lorimer Hill’—an enchanting 
residence and grounds, overlooking the city on the south, and the adjacent country on 
the north, to Ontario — through sloping meadows, redolent wfth the delicious perfume 
of white and purple clover, to the very edge of the bank, and surveyed them with the 
highest gratification. The upper fall is of greater descent, yet it lacks the attractive 
adjuncts of its younger brother. Both, however, are respectable ‘lions,’ and would 
make the fortune of any village within fifty miles of New-York, merely as natural 
spectacles. Of their utilitarian qualities, we shall doubtless be called to speak hereaf¬ 
ter. * ♦ The Falls of the Ctenessee, however, are not the only scenic at¬ 

tractions in the vicinity of Rochester. There is one, of such singular and various 
beauty, as to warrant especial mention. We allude to the suburban cemetery of 
‘ Mount Hope,’ which has recently been purchased by the city corporation, laid out, and 
intersected with paths and excellent carriage roads. It is a succession of gracefully 
rounded hills, and gradual hollows, raised and scooped by the hand of nature, on a 
Wooded eminence, which rises some two or three miles from the town. You wind 
along its avenues, more deeply impressed, at every turn, with the manifold beauties of 
the spot, and the good taste which selected and appropriated it Here flashes upon the 
eye a glimpse of the river, lapsing along its green shores, and there an opening discloses 
a meadow-field below; while farther onward sparkles a clear spring, that will hereafter 
feed the brooks which will ‘run among the hills.* From the summit, you look, on one 
hand, far over umbrageous woods, to the blue Ontario; the city, with its steeples and 
turrets, lies in the foreground, softened by distance, the blue vapor of the falls rising 
slowly beyond, and like the ‘ vain shadow* of human life, soon vanishing away; and 
on the other, a long stretch ofverdant landscape, terminating in an undulating range of 
pale blue mountains, bounds the view. One can imagine no lovelier burial-place than 
this must become, when garnished by the hand of taste and afiection. Such reposito¬ 
ries of the dead exercise a benevolent and salutary influence upon the living; and 
when 

* Here the long concourtio from the murmuring town, 

With funeral pace and slow shall enter in, 
v. To lay the loved in tranquil silence down, 

No mo(o to sufi'er and no more to »in/ 

it will beguile death of half its terrors, to reflect, that the beauties of nature are scattered 
with such liberal hand about the graves of the departed. 

Emcountereo a contributor to Maga, soon after our return from ‘ Mount Hope,’ as 
we stood gazing from the old aqueduct, at the magnificent scale and massive materiel 
and proportions of the new. ‘ We have seen that person before, somewhere,' thought we, 
as a thin man, of florid complexion, with a rusty coat that had once been black, and a 
‘ shocking bad ’at,’ cast a hurried glance of recognition toward us, as he swept slowly 
past, on the deck of a ‘ liner,* with an old blue cotton umbrella over his head. At once 
his visnomy was classified. He it was, who waited on us, one cold winter morning, 
with a bundle of mbs., of various kinds, with which he desired to regale the readers of 
the Knickerbocker. He had the Scottish cast of countenance, and had been, he 
informed us, for several years a writer for the Edinburgh Review, and ‘believed we'should 
find his articles acceptable.’ He seemed modest, and looked ‘ seedy* and needy, but 
not remarkably intelligent. Still, thought we, his outward form is after all but his ‘husk 
or shrine,’ and although he lacks big spdiech and an imperative presence, he may have a 
* mind that makes the body rich.’ And reasoning thus, we accepted a ‘ solid article.’ Sohd 
enough we found it! Heavy writing was evidently his forte. There was a dulness, an 
ultra ‘ sobriety of tone,’ about it, that would have suited the taste of the drained and 
parchment intellects, who sometimes tender us gratuitous counsel, touching the proper 
conduct of a magazia* like ours. We returned the ms. to the author, at the desk, and 
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desired him to leave us a light article, instead. He soon enclosed us one, in a letter 
remarkable for its dingy brimstone hue and odor, and its elaborate clumsiness of foldure. 
What a tale it was! Words can scarcely tell how feeble in invention, how puerile, 
difiuse, and artificial; interlarded, at briefest intervals, in the bombastic style of a stage- 
struck 'prentice, with dramatic misquotations, misapplied. Geofthey Crayon tells us 
that he readily swallowed a story of the red-wigged landlady of the Red-Horse Inn, at 
Stratford-on-Avon, that she was a relative of Shakspsars, until, in proof that his great 
genius ran in the family, she placed in his hand a ms. play of her own, which soon set 
all belief in her consanguinity at defiance. Our case was not dissimilar; and when, by 
appointment, on the following morning, we met our contributor, and returned to him his 
MSI, we ventured to4nquirc, specifically, what it was he had written for the Edinburgh 
^view. He blushed to the very tip of bis nose, an intellectual rudder of most porten- 
tious amplitude, and aflected to cover his chagrin with the lax smile of a sick hyena, 
as he stammered out: '/ made out the index for several quarters f But nothing 
daunted by this confession, he proceeded to add: I have a ms. play, written in this 
country, which I should be pleased to have you purchase from me. I sent it to Mr. Simp¬ 
son, of the Park, but he returned it the next day, with a cold note of two lines, saying 
that * it wouldn’t do,’ or words to that effect. That, however, was because it was not 
an acting play; it is more for the closet, and you will find it to read well in print. It was 
composed in two nights, after the model of the' Sea-Serpent,’ which had so long a run. 

IcsMxl'The North River^ or the Last Run qf Shad.' * Would you like to-* We 

bowed the literary worthy out, with such courtesy as we could command ; calling to 
mind, as he disappeared in the street, an undoubt^ specimen of his * writings’ in the 
' Edinburgh Review Index.’ It ran thus: 

'GreatMuiil —Mr. Curran, ...... 188 .* 

Toward the bottom of this page, when sought out, was found recorded: * Mr. Curran 
said he had a great mind to kick the intruder from his door 1’ 

And here we are reminded, that for the present must close our ’ Intermingled Leaves 
of Note-book and TrSvel.’ ^ ' So mote it be!’ saith the reader, and so say we. 


‘ The Knickerbocker.' — We found on our bihiness-desk, the other day, a letter 
' from a small town in Pennsylvania, wherein the writer congratulates himself highly 
upon the completion of his great work, 'The Knickerbocker,’ a series of 'Legands 
of the Hudson River,’ as he spells and denominates them. His terms, he writes, are 
'extremely liberal,’ being 'only $150 for the copy-right of America 1’ He could get 
$200 from an eminent publishing house in Philadelphia, but for personal reasons, he 
'disdains their offer.’ He adds, that a southern contentpqrary offered him nearly the 
entire sum required, for only one of the ' Legandsyet, desirous o^ publishing them 
entire, and looking for his ' principal remuneration’ to' Bentley, my publisher in London,* 
he would not be averse to take $150, which was dog-cheap, and much less than Mr. 
WiLUS gof for his ‘Pencilling by the way and bxkland of Adventure!’ "This interesting 
orthography is twice repeated, as are also the directions where the ^jyroff’sheets' are to 
be sent, in case the proposed New-York publishers consent to ‘bleed’ handsomely for 
the copy-right We were led by this letter to glance over the mss. volume. The hand- 
' writing is unexceptionable, but the spelling is ‘quite the reverse;’ and as for the matter, 
it exhibits a singular frigidity of imagination, considering its plethoric style, combined 
with a decided antipathy to common sense. It is, moreover, sadly deficient in gram¬ 
matical purity. The young writer, for such we must take him to be, will live to thank 
us for preventing him from dipping his pen in the fatal ink of publication. Two years 
, from now, he will greatly prefer honest dulness to such paltry ^ebrity as his book 
would have given him. 
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Orthography. — The ‘ Yellowplush Correspondence.’ — A correspondcni sent us, 
some months since, as many of our readers will remember, an article upon orthography, 
from which we made a brief extract, wherein he advocated the omission of all letters 
that were not sounded, in English words, and counselled the reader to spell them just as 
pronounced; in short, he wished, he said, to reform the ‘hul sistim’ of spelling. If we 
had not forgotten our contributor’s address, we should be glad to send bim the late 
numbers of Frazer’s London Magazine, containing the ‘Yellowplush Correspondence,’ 
written by a fashionable rascal’s servant, whose orthography is quite after our friend’s 
model. Let us quote a ‘ smol spesmin,’ ‘frinstance,’ describing the ‘tawsiiig abowt in 
the Britsh Chanl’ of the learned narrator and his hopeful master: 

'Gentle reader, av you ever been on the otion ? — ‘The eea, the sea, the hopen eea!’ at Barry 
Cromwell layis. A« »oou aa wc entered our little wcssel, and 1 M looked to nla^ter’8 lufgitch and 
mine, (iniue was rapt up in a very small liaukerrlirr,) as scon, I say, as w»* entered our little wc«sel, 
as soon ns 1 saw the wnivs, black and frothy, like fiefli-drnwn porter, a dashin against the ribbs of 
our galliiint bark, the keal, like a wedge, asplittin the billoct in two, the ^nles n Happin in the huir, 
the btunilard of Heiiglnnd douting at the ma^k'hend, the steward a getlin ready the bac<ius and things, 
thccaptiiig proudly tre«ldiiig the deck and givin orders to the snlers, the white rox of Albany, and 
the bathin-niashceiis disappeannir in the di^tans— then, then 1 fell for the first time the mite, the 
madgisty of existence. ‘ Yellow plush, my boy,’ said I, in u dinbig with myself, ‘your life is now 
about to comment ; your enrear aa a man dates from your entrant on board this pack it. Be wise, be 
manly, be cautious ; forgit the follies of your youth. You are no longer a boy now, but a footman. 
Throw down your tops, your marbles, your boyish games ; throw otf your childish habits with your 
inky clerk’s jackit— throw up your — ■ * 

******* 

'Here, I recklect, I wiui obleeged to Mopp. A fenlin, in the first place singlar, in the nex place 
painful, and at last complcaily overpowering, had came upon mo while I was making the nbuff 
apeach, and I now found myself in u sityoiialion which dellixy for bids me to discribc. Bulbs to 
say, that I now discovered what basins was made for; tliul for many, many hours I lay in a hagony 
ofexostiou, dead to all intence and porpuses, the rain pattering in my face, the salers a tramplink 
over my body; tho panes of purgertury going ou inside!’ 

When dashes were much in vogue, in the time of Goldsmith, he denounced iheir 
use as 

‘ An art contrived to advertise a joke, 

Ko tlint the jest w o-s clearly to be seen, ' 

Not lu the words, but iu the dash between 


but if he hod lived to read the above paragraphs, he w'ould have foresworn for ever his 
opposition to the dash. But to return. The cockney hero and his protege, Yellowplush, 
arrive at Boulogne-sur-Mer, where the usual enjoyments of salt->vaiering places are 
most graphically recorded by the observant journalist: 

* Our nmusenieus for the fortnit we stopt hero, were boath numerous and dalitefiil; notliink, in fact, 
could be more pirkong,^ they say here. In the moruiiiff before brokfapt, we boath walked on the 
peer ; master in a blue mareen juekit, and me iu a slap-up new liv ry, both provided with lone sliding 
oppra-glapscs. With these weiesamined, very atteiiti\ely, the otion the sea-weed, the pelilols, the 
dead cala, the fishw iniin, and the waivs (like little children playing at leap-frog), which came tumb¬ 
ling over one and other on to the shoar. It seemed to me as if they were seriunbling to get there, as 
well they might, being *ick of the sea, and anxious for the hlesxid. peaceable terry firmy. APor 
brekfust, down we w ent again, (that is. master on his bent, and me ou mine, for my place in thiwforing 
town was a conipiete shinyevre.) and jiiillm our lallv-scoops again in our eyes, we eg^amined a little 
more the otion, pcbbils, dead cuts, and so on ; and this lasted till dinner, and dinner lasted till bed¬ 
time,’ etc. 


Mr. Yellowplush is an acute observer, and a capital describer, although ‘puffickly 
ignreant of the hart of spelling.’ Take, as a sample, the following vivid sketch of a 
female living with a younger and more fortunate sister, in the quality of companion, 
or ‘ toady 


‘ Ponr thing! 1 ’d a soon be a gaily slave tend the life she did. Evry body in the house dispised 
her ; her ladyship insulted her; the very hitching gals scorned and flouted her. She roai the notes, 
■ho kep the bills, she made the te, she whipped the choklate, she cleaned the Canry birds, and gev out 
the linning for the wash. Bhe was my lady’s walking-porket, or rittycule. and fetebed and carried 
her hankercher. or her smell-bottle, like a w ell-breri spniiiiel. At night, at her ladvship'a swame*, 
■he thumped kidrdls ; (nobody ever thought of asking Arr to dance !) when Miss Grillin sung, sho 
played the piano, and was scolded because the singer was out of tune: abommanating dogs, she 
never drove out without her ladyBhip’.s puddle in her lop; and, reglarly unwell in a carnage, she 
never got any tluug but the back seat, roar Jemima! 1 cun see her now, in my laily’s srkticl bc*t old 
clethas, (tko ladiaa’-maida all ’• got the primt leaving*;) a Uloc tatia guwnd, crumpled, blotched. 
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and freaay; a pair of whita sattn shoes, of the color of luger-rubber; a faded yellow velvet hati 
with a reath of hartifishi flowers run to seed, and a bird of parodice percbt on the top of it, meluni- 
Colly and moulting, with only a couple of feathers left in its onfurtnit tale.' 

* Preps’ ws may refer to Yellowplush’s history of bis master again. His principlea, wa 
are told, were ‘ ojus,* but his manners ‘ beauchus.’ He sang ‘jewels,’ wrote * pote-ry,* 
was good at ‘politix’ and ‘metafizziz,’ and was considered by his servant, notwithstand¬ 
ing the ‘kix’ he sometimes gave him, as a ‘gen’imanly man,’ until he got foiled in ob¬ 
taining the ‘proppaty’ of a 'widdo andorfan,’ and lost his ‘inkum.’ Thait Yellow- 
plush cut him without remorse. 


* Tea Ukit*d States.’ — An American fnend and subscriber, resident in London, 
writes os as follows, in reference to our national cognomen. His opinions may awakaa 
kindred impressions upon the subject of which he speaks. They are worthy of attention i 
*Let me entreat you to give our unhappy country a name ! Some years ago, a patriotic 
and commendable effort was made to adopt the name Fbedonia. This so far suc¬ 
ceeded, that we are, for want of another, still partially known in Europe by it; and you 
may see for sale the flags of all nations illustrated on a map, with the name ' Fredonia’ 
in connexion with our flag. The term‘United States’is very indefinite; so indeed is 
that of the‘United States of America,’ as well as extremely inconvenient. Soma 
‘citizens of the United States of America,’ (what a wretched circumlocution!) visiting 
the Thames Tunnel, inserted after their names, * Virginia.’ Now whatever wc may 
think of their intelligence, not one in ten of those whose names are there registered, ever 
hear of Virginia, or even know where it is. For the want of a name, too, the ‘ inhabi¬ 
tants of the United States of America’ are called Yankees, and this is applied to a Louis- 
anian as well as to a New-Englander. Passing down the Thames, the other day, a 
singularly curious boat came by, probably from Holland; but a Briton, wishing to have 
a jibe at our expense, cried out: 'Look at one of Jonathan’s boats!’ The newspapers, 
also, for want of one convenient word, as Fredonia, are driven to inexpressive and 
ungraceful diminutives. At home, we do not so clearly see the want of a cognomen % 
but any native of the United States, travelling in Europe, will keenly feel the need of a 
name and patronymic.’ 


Ms. Biddle’s Addbesb. ~ We have perused, with satisfaction,' An Address delivered 
oU the Fourth of July, before the Philomathean and Phrenakosmian Societies of Penn¬ 
sylvania College, by James C. Biddle.’ It is a performance of much merit, far more, 
indeed, than we had anticipated from the opening, which, it must be confessed, waanot 
of signal promise. Such sententious and self-evident positions as, ‘ Different persons 
desire the possession of the same thing; that which pleases one, displeases another} 
all cannot be gratified; some will prevail, ethers must yield,’ etc., are by no means 
worthy to precede the sound argument and just views, upon various important themes, 
which follow. We were especially pleased with those portions of the Address which 
inculcate a national self-respect, without undue vanity, or vain boasting, and a general 
regard for the supremacy of the law of the land, in contradistinction to the wicked and 
arbitrary code of Judge Lynch. The ample resources of Pennsylvania, present and 
prospective, are well set forth, and with a natural and honorable feeling of state pride. 
In a brief reference to Washington, and his well known passage of the Delaware, we 
find the following interesting incident, associated with facts, which although not new, 
cannot be too often repeated: 


* On CbriitiBAf night, the Delaware filled with floating ice, in a •torm of hail and taow, he eroased 
Ike mar with a pnrtof hia army. Noaoooer had he reached the Jeraey abore, thaai be was l afor we d 
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that the powder had become so damp in crosKinf, that not one gun in ten could be discharged 
Unmoved, he replied, ‘Then we must trust to the bayonet.* The enemy were completely surprised 
and defeated. Who can describe the feelings of Washington at this trying moment! The success 
of our cause depended on the issue. 1 have heard one 1 clearly loved, and whose memory I revere, 
describe Washington ut this moment. Colonel Baylor, riding up to him, said, '8ir, the Hessians have 
surrendered he dropped the reins on his horse’s neck, clasped his hands with fervency, and raising 
hia eyes to heaven, remained for a short space of time in silent thankfulness. That American bosom 
must be insensible, which does not sympathize with his feelings at this momenL Collecting rapidly 
their scattered forces, the enemy menuced the American army, with a prompt retribution for this 
startling enterprise. On the 2d of January, 17T7, the British army attacked Washington and his 
forces at Trenton. Night interrupted the contest. Keeping bis camp-tires lighted, to conceal his 
design, and availing himself of the darkness, he eluded the vigilance of the enemy ; and at the dawn 
of day, while they were preparing to renew the attack at Trenton, the distant roar of artillery an¬ 
nounced to them bis victory at Princeton. The efl’ect of success so brilliant and unexpected, was 
electric ; the drooping spirits of the Americans were revived ; their courage renovated ; coufidenco 
restored; and hope again cheered and invigorated their exertions.’ 

Tho Address is printed upon paper of the best hue and texture, and in the very first 
style of the 'art preservative of ail arts.’ 


* Nicholas Nickleby.’ — Late arrivals bring us additional chapters of this work, by 
the illustrious ' Boz.’ This voluminous author not only sustains the promise of his past 
productions, but is undoubtedly improving upon the best of them. His descriptions are 
perfect paintings; hie observation of men and things wonderfully acute, and his humor 
inexhaustible. As a specimen of his graphic limning, take the following, descriptive of 
the sleeping apartment of the pupils at Dotheboys’ Hall: 

* The cold feeble dawn of a January morning wa« stealing in at the windows of the common sleep¬ 
ing.room, when Nicholas, raising hiinsclf upon his arm, looked among tho prostrate forms which on 
every side surrounded him, as though iu search of some paiticulur object. 

‘ It needed a quick eye to detect from onionc the huddled mass of bleepers, the form of any ghren 
individual. As they lay closely packed together, covered, for warmth’s sake, with their patched and 
ragged clothes, little could be dibiiugiiisiied but the sharp outlines of pale faces, over which the som¬ 
bre light shod the same dull heavy color, with here and there a gaunt arm thrust forth; its ibiuueM 
bidden by no covering, but fully exposed to view in all its shrunken ugliness. There were some 
who, lying on their backs with upturned faces and clenched bands, just visible in the leaden light, 
bore moru the aspect of dead bodies than of living creatures, aud there were others roiled up into 
■traoge and fantastic postures, such as might have been taken for tho uneasy efforts of pain to gain 
aone temporary relief, rather than the freaks of slumber. A few — and these were among tbe 
youngest of the children —slept peacefully on, with suiilcii upou their faces, dreaming perhaps of 
borne ; but ever and again a deep and heavy sigh, breaking the stillness of the room, announced that 
tome new sleeper had awakened to tbe misery of another day, and, as niorning took tbe place of 
night, the smiles gradually faded away wait the frieudly darkuess which had given them birth.’ 


'Smike,’ a poor jaded, spirilless boy, is dragged into the school-room, to be flogged for 
having attempted to run away from the cruel oppressions to which he had been sub¬ 
jected. Mr. Squeers, armed with ‘a strong, supple, wax-ended, and new instrument 
of torture,’ inquires of the culprit if he has any thing to say for himself. The scene which 
ensues, is not exceeded by the kindred one in Roderick Random, wherein a tyrannical 
■choolmastqr is visited with similar punishment: 


**Nothing,I supposed’ said Squeers, with a diabolical grin. 

* Smike giauced round, and hitt eye rested for au instant on Nicholas, as if h« bad expected him to 
Intercede ; hut his look was riveted on his clcMk. 

* ‘Have you any thing to say V demanded Squeers again ; giving his right arm two or three flour¬ 
ishes, to try iu power and suppleness. ‘ Stand a little out of tbe way, Mrs. Squeers, my dear; 1 've. 
hardly got room enough.’ 

‘ * Spare me. Sir!’ crigd Smike. 

•*Oh! that’s all, is it?’ said Squeers. ‘Yes, I *11 flog you within an Inch of your life, and spare 
you tbaL’ 

* ‘ Ha, ha, ha! laughed Mrs. 8<T\iecrs, ‘ that’s a good ’un.’ 

‘ 'I was driveu to do it,’ said Smike f^aiutly ; and ca>tiDg another imploring look about him. 

“Driven to do it, were you?’ said Squeers. ‘Oh! it wasn’t your fault; it was mine,! sup¬ 
pose — eh ?’ 

“A nasty, ungrateful, pig-headed, brutish, obstinate, sneaking dog,’ exclaimed Mrs. Squeers, 
taking Smike’s head under her arm, aud administering a cuff at every epithet; 'what does he 
mean by that?’ 

* ‘Sund aside, my dear,* replied Squeers. ‘ We’II try and flndotiL' 

‘ Mrs. Queers being out of breath with her exertions, complied. Queers caught the boy flrmly 
in bis grip ; one de.<perate cut bad fallen on bis body — he was wincing from the lash and uttering 
n scream of pain — it was raised again, and again about to fall —when Nicholas Nkkleby sud¬ 
denly suning up, cried ' Stop !' in a voice yiat made the rafters ring. 
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* * Who cried stop V raid Squeent, turninr lavageljr round. 

*' 1,’ raid Nicholaa, atcppiug forward. ‘This must not go on.* 

* * Must not go on!' cried Squeera, almost in a sbriek. 

** Nothundered Nicholas. * 

‘Aghast and stopified by ibe boldness of the interference^ Squeera released his hold of Smiks^nad 
fisJling back a pace or two, gazed upon Nicholas with looks that were positively frigbtfuL 

‘ * 1 ray most not,' repeated Nicholas, nothing daunted ; ‘skoU not. 1 will prevent iL* 

‘Squeers continued to gaze upon him, with his eyes starting out of his head; but astonishment 
had actually for the moment bereft him of speech. 

“You have disregarded all my quiet interference in the miserable lad's behalf,'said Nicholns; 
* returned no answer to the letter in which 1 begged forgiveness for him, and offered to be responai* 
ble that be would remain quietly here. Dont blame me for this public interference. You have 
brought it upon yourself; not 1.’ 

* ‘Sit down, beggar!’ screamed Squeers, almost beside himself with rage, and seising Sndke as ha 
spoke. 

“Wretch/ rejoined Nicholas, fiercely, 'touch him at your peril! I will not stand by and see it 
done; my blood is up, and 1 have the strength of ten such men as you. Look to yooraalfi for by 
Heaven, I will not spare you, if you drive me on.' 

“Stand back!’ cried Squeers, braiidi.ohiiig his weapon. 

* * 1 have a long senes of insults to nveuge,' said Nicholas, flushed with pamaion; * and my Indigna¬ 
tion <■ aggravated by the dastardly cruelties practised on helpless infancy in this foal den. Have a 
care; for if you do raise the devil within me, the consequences shall fall heavily upon your own 
head.' 

'He had searrely spoken, when Squeers, in a violent outbreak of wrath, aud with a cry like the 
howl of a wild beast, spat upon him, and struck him a blow across the face with his instrument of 
torture, which raised up a bar of livid flesh as it was inflicted. Smarting with the agony of the blow, 
and concentrating into that one moment all bis feelings of rage, scorn, and indignation, Nicholaa 
sprang upon him, wrested the weapon from his hand, and pinning him by the throat, beat the ruilUta 
till be roared for mercy. 

' The buys — with the exception of Master Sqnccrs, who, coming to his father's assistance, ha¬ 
rassed the enemy in the rear — moved not band or foot; but Mrs. Squeers, with many shrieks for 
aid, hung on to the tail of her partner’s coat, and endeavored to drag him from his infuriated adver¬ 
sary. * * Becoming tired of the noise and uproar, uiid feeling that bis arm grew weak beside, 

he threw all his remaining strength into half-a-dozen finishing cuts, and fluug Squeers IVom him, 
with all the force be could muster. The violence of bis full precipitated Mrs. Squeera completelv 
over aa adjacent form, and Squeers, striking his head against it in iiie descent, lay at hia foil length 
on the ground, stunned and motionless.' 


' Rkcoxds or Teatil.’ — This is the modest title of a small volame, from the preM of 
Messrs. Otis, Bboaoehs and Company, Boston. Its contents are, 'Phosphoresoent 
Illumination of the Ocean,*' Voyaging on the Mediterranean,* from Naples to Palermo, 
fr-om Syracuse to Malta, and from Messina to the Volcanian Islands^ Poestom, and 
Naples, and two sketches, * Burying Alive,’ and 'The Suicide.* These 'recorde* are 
agreeable matters enough, but the style is quite indifferent, being sdltish and aopho> 
moricaL From ' Buried Alive,’ we transcribe the following account of a lady of Lyonii 
France, who, under the influence of a violent nervous disorder, fell into a state of aeem- 
ing death, from which she fortunately aroused herself, just as she was about to be nailed 
up in her coffin. Her sensations are thus described: 

*It seemed to her that she was really dead, yet she was perfectly conscious of all that hat^pened 
around her in this dreadful state. She di.stinctly heard her friends speaking, and lamenting her 
death, at the side of her coffin. She felt them pull on her dead clothes, and lay her in it This feel¬ 
ing produced a mental anxiety which was indescribable. She tried to cry, but her soul was without 
power, and could not act on her body. She had the contradictory feeling as if she were in her own 
body, and yet not in it, at one and the same time. It was equally impossible for her to stretch out 
her arm, or to open her eyes, as to cry, although she continually endeavored to do so. The internal 
anguish of her mind was, however, at its utmost height, when the foneraJ hymq began to be sung, 
and when the lid of the coffin was about to be nailed on. The thought that she was to be buried 
alive, was the first one which gave activity to her soul, and caused it to operate on her corporeal 
frame.* ^ 


Willett’s Geogeapht. — Messrs. Potteb and Wilson, Poughkeepsie, have issued 
a new and improved edition of Willett’s School Geography, accompanied by t new 
and correct Atlas, drawn and engraved on steel, expressly for the work. We have 
examined this Geography with attention, and can heartily commend it, for various excel¬ 
lent qualities, and especially fgr its freedom frrom the faults of over-diffuseneaa and oon- 
friaion, which are auch serious blemishes in many geographies. The descriptions of the 
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author are concise, tiis language plain, and the general arrangement of his book clear 
and progressive. From the commencement, the learner is obliged to get his lesson on 
the map; and in the book, every particular embraced in the lesson is thrice brought 
distinctly under the notice of the pupil; first, in describing a particular country, next in 
the review of* the division to which such country belongs, and finally, in the general 
review of the entire work. The maps are neat and plain, and the typographical execu¬ 
tion of the work unexceptionable. 


'Bbiko Flowers.’ —As a branch of the ‘Fine Arts,’ we have pleasure in calling 
public attention to the spacious and charming flower garden of Mr. Thomas Hogo, 
Twenty-First street, near the House of Refuge. The whole place is redolent of celes¬ 
tial odors; and some thousand varieties of the rarest flowers, shrubs, and flowering 
plants, make of the spot an Eden of loveliness. Let the visitor rest in the shade of a 
large ‘tree which stands in the midst of the garden,* while the aroma-laden gale cools 
his brow, and gaze around him. He will deem that some scores of brigh^ rainbows 
have been broken up, and scattered, with a liberal hand, on every side. 


LITERARY RECORD. 

*Thb Tsiumph or Liberty* is the title of a poem delivered before the Convention 
of Associated Literary and Scientific Societies, at the celebration of the late anniversary 
of American Independence, at Baltimore, by J. N. M’Jilton, Esq. It reaches us too late 
for adequate nertice, though not for perusal. We have found in its pages, in connection 
with some blemishes, much of what we deem to be spirited and graceful verse; and 
can only regret that our limits will not permit us to give ‘ the ocular proof* of the cor¬ 
rectness of our favorable judgment. The poem has received a tasteful dress from the 
hands of its publisher, Mr. N. Hickman. 

The ‘Albion.* — This unsurpassed weekly journal of choicest literature — unlike 
soma of its contemporaries altogether unincumbered with much that is indifferent in 
prose, and worse in verse — has recently given another superb imperial quarto engra¬ 
ving to its readers. It is a charming portrait of M’lle Celeste, as ‘ La Bayadere,’ 
azecuted in the first style of the art. This is soon to be followed by a portrait in kind, 
of Queen Victoria. Such exertions to command success, are well repaid by tha 
laigest subscription list of any similar journal in America. 

‘Incidents or Travel.* — Mr. Stephens* ‘Incidents of Travel in Greece, Russia, 
Turkey, and Poland,* will be published by the Brothers’ Harpee, during the present 
month. If the reader is desirous to gain an idea of its style and character, let him 
peruse the * Great Ffete at Peterhoff,’ elsewhere in this Magazine. It will be conceded, 
wo think, that our author’s eminent gifts entitled him to the honor of the distinguished 
‘interview* with royalty, to which, it will be seen, he merely refers, en pa««an/,Vvith the 
characteristic modesty of true genius 1 

James JL Pauldino, Esq. — It is doubtless known to most of our readers, that this 
gentleman, to whose pen they have been indebted for much intellectual gratification 
and amusement, has accepted the appointment of Secretary of the United States’ Navy. 
While they will congratulate our government upon this valuable acquisiiion to its 
councils, they will join us in the hope, and rejoice in the beliefi that the duties of his 
high and responsible office will not prevent s favorite oonthbutoFs occasional ap- 
pearaBos befors them, in these pages. 
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EXECUTIONS IN FRANCE. 

me CONSPIKACT AMO DBATH OP PIBfCHI A If D H18 ACCOMPLICES^ 


BY AN BYE WITNESS. 


I ARRIVED off Havre, in the latter part of September, and the pilot 
who boarded the ship, soon after our entrance into the Channel, gave 
us the first account of the singular conspiracy of the 28th of July. 
The almost miraculous escape of the king, the great number slaugh* 
tered immediately around his person, and in the very midst of the 
National Guards, the extraordinary character of the infernal ma¬ 
chine, and the cool, mocking, fantastical extravagance of the assassin^ 
excited great interest. Fieschi was badly wounded by the explosion 
of some of his guns; his face was dreadfully lacerated, and fears 
were for a long time entertained, lest his death might deprive the 
police of the best means of tracing out the extent of a conspiracy of 
such alarming boldness. A bullet passed so near the head of the 
king, as to leave a mark upon his forehead. Fieschi altered the 
direction of his battery, to avoid Col. Lavocat, whom he observed in 
the suite of the royal family. He had lived with Lavocat as a ser¬ 
vant, and had become somewhat attached to him. Such are the 
trifles upon which the great events of history turn ! The gratitude 
of a servant saved the dynasty of Orleans from destruction, and 
France, and perhaps Europe, from a revolution. 

The trial was deferred an unusual period. It was not until Jan¬ 
uary of the next year, that the four conspirators, Fieschi, Pepin, 
Morey, and Boireau, were arraigned before the Peers of France. 
All offenders against the state are tried by this great body ; and the 
infamous conviction of the Prince of Moscowa, the immortal Ney, in 
violation of justice and law, and the express stipulations of the treaty 
of Paris, proves how fit a tribunal it is for the administration of im¬ 
partial justice. That ‘judicial assassination,* as Carrel pronounced 
It, in the face of the peerage of France, upon a recent ilieraorable 
occasion, is one of the foulest stains on the impotent administration 
of Louis XVIII. The peers met day after day, for several weeks, 
for the examination of the conspirators, and of the witnesses sum¬ 
moned on the trial. It is a singular and wretched feature in the 
judicial system of France, that the accused are always subjected to a 
most rigid and embarrassing cross-examination by the court, the 
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effect of which roust be in the highest degree inconsistent with the 
iropartiality so essential to the just administration of law. The trial at 
length drew to a close. Boireau was sentenced to transportation, 
and the other three to be guillotined. The execution followed quick 
upon the sentence. 

The population of Paris is far too fond of every species of exhi¬ 
bition, not to find an execution irresistible. It is true, that much of 
the interest which these scenes tend to excite, has been destroyed by 
the introduction of the guillotine in place of the axe. In this, as in 
other things, the improvements of modern times have stripped off 
all that was picturesque in the customs of our forefathers. In the 
good old days of the ancien regime^ an execution was a very different 
thing from the hurried, secret, mechanical, labor-saving operation of 
the present day. Then there was no concealment, no attempt to de¬ 
prive the populace of their rightful participation in the scenes. The 
nobles had the privilege of a place upon the scaffold, and the people 
were permitted to press round its foot. Then, too, the executioner 
was a great man. He bad his partisans and his enemies, his admi¬ 
rers and his detractors. He was the ‘ Monsieur de Paris* of the 
olden time; a great officer, of fearful distinction ; a man whom none 
would willingly encounter. It was a fine sight to see the keen, un¬ 
erring aim, the instant blow, with which he severed, at a stroke, the 
head of the unhappy criminal from his prostrate form. There was 
a consciousness of triumph pictured in the grim features of this 
great minister of the law, as he rose from the blow, and the air rang 
with the shouts of the applauding multitude. But now all is changed. 
The people are no longer freely admitted to these infernal games; 
the scaffold is no longer graced with the nobles of the kingdom ; the 
executioner no longer triumphs in the masterly exhibition of his art. 
Every thing is done by machinery. The king’s attendants are slain 
by one machine, and their assassins are decapitated by another. 

The day and the place fixed for the execution were studiously con¬ 
cealed. The populace were extremely anxious to be present, and 
the police were equally anxious to deprive them of that pleasure. 
For several days, vast crowds bad assembled by sunrise, the usual 
period of execution, at the different barrieres at which it was expected 
to take place. An officer of the National Guard, ordered out to at¬ 
tend the execution, informed a friend of the place at which the 
scaffold was to be erected. Our cabriolet was in waiting by day-light. 
It was a mild, clear moniing, in February, and the dawn promised a 
day of more than common loveliness. We drove rapidly along the 
Boulevards, the Rue Royale, and across the Place de la Revolution and 
the Pont Louis Quinze, and winding along the southern bank of the 
Seine, we passed the Quais D’Orsay, Voltaire, and Malaquais, until, 
turning to the right into the Rue de Seine and the Rue de Toumou, 
we found ourselves, in a few minutes, at the palace of the Luxem¬ 
bourg. Entering the Rue Vaugirard, which runs in front of this 
celebrated pile, we turned again to the right, into a street whose in¬ 
auspicious name sounded sadly in unison with the dreadful object of 
our visit. We were in the Rjie d'Enfer, Here, for the first time, 
we observed the unusual multitude which began to fill the streets at 
this early hour. The trottoirs and the carriage-way were covered 
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with a crowd of men, women, and children, all hurrying toward 
the walls. Cabriolets and carriages of every variety, were moving 
forward, as fast as they could press along the narrow and crowded 
avenue. We had proceeded only a few hundred yards, before 
we perceived men and women on foot, and occasional carriages 
returning. This augured unfavorably ; but we drove only the more 
rapidly, concluding they had, in despair of piercing the crowd, which 
choked the farther end of the street, turned back to seek their way by 
some less thronged thoroughfare. In a short time, we found it im¬ 
possible to proceed farther in our cab. Dismounting, we pushed 
our way through the moving multitude, observing at every step in¬ 
creasing numbers returning. We soon found an explanation in a 
detachment of cavalry, drawn across the street, with orders to pre¬ 
vent anyone from passing in the direction of the barrieres. Nothing 
could exceed our perplexity at this unexpected difiiculty. Eve^ 
chance of seeing the execution seemed to be at once cut off. It 
wanted but a few minutes of seven o’clock, the hour at which it was 
to take place. We endeavored to ascertain, from the officers in com¬ 
mand, whether there was any way by which we could get within 
sight of the guillotine. We could gather nothing from the imper¬ 
turbable ignorance or incivility of these men. Determined to spare 
no exertions to accomplish our object, with a couple of friends, I 
turned down a narrow street, leading into the Rue du Faubourg St. 
Jacques. The crowd lingered around the spot at which their pro^ 
gross was arrested by the troops, or returned back, along the Rue 
d’Enfer, into the city. No one seemed disposed to follow us; yet 
we had struck the true path. As soon as we reached the Rue du 
Faubourg St. Jacques, we encountered another stream of people, on 
foot, men, women, and children, moving toward the barriere. The 
crowd was not very dense, nor was it moving very rapidly; and we 
found no difficulty in pushing forward with more rapid steps than 
those around us. The long street of the Faubourg St. Jacques leads 
in an almost straight line from the centre of the most crowded quarr 
ter of Paris, to the Boulevards, a broad avenue, stretching nearly 
around the whole circumference of Paris, and generally bounded by 
the walls of the city. At irregular distances, are the gates which 
lead into the country; and at each of these harrierts, as they are 
called, are stations of the custom-house officers, appointed for the 
collection of a duty levied upon almost every article of consumption 
entering the city. The Rue Faubourg St. Jacques passes the Bou¬ 
levards, ^posite one of these barrieres, or gates, and forms a semi¬ 
circular Place, immediately in front, the street opening on either side, 
and the houses being built around a semi-circle. This was the place 
fixed for the execution. 

As soon as we reached the summit of a small elevation in the 
street, my attention was attracted by a woman, who pointed out the 
scaffold. I could just discover the tops of two parallel beams, about 
eighteen inches or two feet apart, joined by another on the top. Now, 
for the first time, we were satisfied that the execution was to take 
place, and that this was the spot. Continuing to push forward 
through the crowd, which had now become dmost stationary, I 
ibund to my surprise, the street less crowded, the nearer we apr 
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proached the guillotine. Whether this was produced by an unwil¬ 
lingness to behold the dreadful scene too near, or from an apprehen¬ 
sion on the part of the people that they might be injured by the 
squadrons of horse who guarded the place, in their movements in 
Che event of any disturbance, I cannot say. But I think this last 
apprehension was most probably the cause, for the government had 
plainly shown, by the great pains it had taken to conceal the execu¬ 
tion, and by the vast numbers of troops ordered out for the occasion, 
that it apprehended the possibility of a riot; and the fear of the 
ministry had probably communicated some alarm to the more timid 
of the populace. 

The guillotine had beep erected during the night. It was formed 
of wood, painted red, and constructed so as to be erected and taken 
down at every execution. A flight of some eight or ten steps led to 
a platform about fourteen feet square, raised some seven feet from 
the ground. Immediately opposite to the steps, tw’o parallel beams, 
placed near the edge of the platform, rose twelve or fifteen feet high, 
and were fastened by a cross beam at the top. They were eighteen 
inches or two feet apart. The axe moved up and down in grooves, 
in the sides of these upright posts; and the height to which it is 
drawn, with the weight of its metal, gives the blow with sufficient force 
to sever the neck with unerring certainty. The blade of the axe is 
wide and thin, and the edge forms a diagonal line with the parallel 
sides of the beams, so as to render the cutting more easy. When 
the criminal ascends the scaffold, he is placed on a step attached, at 
right angles, to a board rising perpendicularly in front of him, and 
reaching a few inches above his head. To this board he is lashed 
by the executioner, so that his body is held firmly in its place. When 
this is done, the board, with the prisoner’s body bound to it, is turned 
over upon a sort of axle, the prisoner being thus thrown upon his 
face, and is received on a track along which it is rolled, until the neck 
of the victim lies immediately under the axe. The neck is then 
placed in a semi-circle cut in a board, placed between the two beams 
in which the axe moves; and another board, with a corresponding 
semi-circular opening, is fastened upon the first, so as to hold the 
neck fixed immediately in the line along which the axe descends. 

The foot of the scaffold was surrounded, at a distance of some 
twenty or thirty feet, by a line of infantry, eight or ten deep, the sharp 
blades of whose bayonets formed a dense hedge, almost impenetra¬ 
ble to the eye, above the not very elevated heads of the dwarfish 
troupes de ligne. Infantry and mounted troops lined the Boulevards 
to the right and left, and choked up every approach to the scaffold, 
except that through the Rue Faubourg St. Jaques, by which we had 
come. The walls of the city enclosing the Boulevards, the house 
tops in the vicinity, and the trees which overlooked the walls, swarmed 
with a countless multitude of people. There could not have been 
less than seventy or eighty thousand persons within sight of the scaf¬ 
fold ; and this vast crow’d had assembled at seven in the morning, 
about sunrise, although the execution had been kept secret and all 
(he streets, but one, leading to the place had been closed by troops; 
and at the very instant that this great assemblage was collected at 
(he Bgirridre St. Jaques, an almost equal number ware assembled at 
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an opposite extremity of the city, expecting the execution to take 
place there ! 

I was looking around for an eligible position from which to gain a 
view of the execution, when, for a small fee, myself and a triend 
secured a couple of places in a window, looking on the Place, and 
raised some four feet above the ground. A correspondent of some 
London paper had got into a corner of the window, and we found no 
little difficulty in effecting an arrangement by which all might look 
out at the. same time. We fastened a handkerchief across the win¬ 
dow, which supported us as we leaned forward. Our position was 
extremely uncomfortable ; and but for the intense excitement of the 
scene, and its short continuance, would have been intolerable. We 
accomplished our object, however, of looking over the heads of the 
crowd, and the bayonets of the troops; and were not more than 
twenty-five or thirty yards from the scaffold itself. 

The crowd thickened in the Place. A feverish anxiety seemed to 
render it unusually restless ; yet there was no struggling for choice 
positions. A great number of women, of the working classes, were 
present. I had scarce cast my eye over the curious scene before 
me, when we discovered the plumes of horsemen moving down the 
Boulevards, from the direction of the gardens of the Luxembourg 
palace, and recognised the procession preceding the cars of the pri¬ 
soners. The great officer charged with the superintendence of the 
execution, a Marshal of France I believe, and his staff, rode in front. 
They entered the space formed by the circle of infantry, and the 
mounted men that accompanied them formed a line within this circle. 
The cars containing the three prisoners, who were accompanied by 
a priest a-piece, followed next in the order in which the criminals 
were to be executed. The procession halted. A moment was con¬ 
sumed in preparation. Presently the long trembling form of Pepin 
was seen ascending the scaffold. He wore a cap that fitted close to his 
head, and the usual cloak in which criminals are dressed for the scaffold, 
after the ceremony of the toilette, as it is technically called, has been 
performed. This is disposed of just before leaving the prison, and 
consists in cutting the hair close to the back of the head, and tearing off 
the collar of the shirt, so as to leave the neck clear for the axe. This 
is generally considered one of the most painful moments in the 
whole process. The reader may recollect the vivid description of 
the sensations produced by the cold touch of the scissors on the bare 
neck, in Hugo’s * Dernier Jour (Vun CondamnL* Pepin placed himself 
on the foot-board ; the executioner threw aside his cloak, and tossed 
off his cap, with an air of professional coxcombry. His body was 
firmly bound, and the board on which it was lashed was rolled under 
the guillotine. The neck was fastened. The executioner stepped 
aside, and touching a spring, the axe descended ! The head rolled 
into a pannier prepared to receive it, and the body was pushed off the 
side of the scaffold, and was instantly removed. The axe was raised, 
its broad blade red with blood; and a few handfuls of saw-dust were 
scattered over the platform. 

Morey came next. He was an old man, corpulent, and extremely 
infirm. The terrors of death had unmanned Pepin and himself. Both 
exhibited the most dreadful apprehensions, throughout the whole of 
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tbeir trials. He ascended the scaffold, went through the same cere¬ 
monies, and was despatched with the same quickness. Fieschi was 
the hero of the piece. The multitude waited with impatience for 
his * last appearance.’ He ascended the fatal steps. His face was 
pallid as death. When he had reached the platform, he turned 
toward the people, his head averted from the axe, and prepared to 
address them a few words. Intense silence instantly prevailed. He 
spoke in a tremulous voice, scarcely audible even at the short distance 
at which I was. He said, referring to his testimony before the 
Peers, * J'ai dit la verite' or * totUe la verite^' for we differed among 
ourselves as to the exact words which he uttered, and even the jour¬ 
nals of the next morning gave contradictory account. He was 
lashed to the machine, and his head rolled from his shoulders in an 
instant. When the last blow of the guillotine had been struck, and 
the execution was over, I scanned with interest the crowd beneath 
my feet. They were evidently deeply excited. An indistinct mur¬ 
mur indicated a muttering of words not meant to be heard. I could 
feel that there was a struggle to suppress their emotions. The cars 
with the bodies, and the great mass of the military, began to move 
off; a few remained to guard the workmen who were already busy 
in taking down the scaffold. The crowd was dispersing. I lingered 
some fiUeen minutes on the ground, and before I left, scarcely a tim¬ 
ber of the scaffolding remained, to show where the guillotine had 
been. From the time that Pepin ascended the steps, until the head 
of Fieschi was severed from his body, there elapsed less than four 
minutes ! In this time, three men had ascended the scaffold, been 
executed, and one had made a speech to the people. Here was the 
perfection of machinery, with a vengeance I I returned to my lodg¬ 
ings, through the gardens of the Tuilleries; and as I passed under 
the windows of the royal apartments, I reflected that the man who 
bad brought those poor creatures to the scaffold, felt less concern for 
the sacrifice, than I, who had been but a witness of the butchery. 

A Teavsllbb. 


SONNET. 

Thou art my idol: I will bow to thee! 

Sweet flowers 1 Ml bring thee, as the early chime 
Of the gray morning. I will pray old Time 
To wait beside me, while I fondly free 
Each inner thought and feeling of my breast; 

These shall I offer thee upon thy shrine, 

Most happy, if such idle gift as mine 
May win thy favor, and thus make me bleat. 

What shall I bring thee else? The thought that fain 
Would prompt a gift of flowers, or fruits, or aught, 

Is the emotion of a true heart, wrought 
To sole devotedness! and when I've lain 
The heart itself before you, 1 bestow 

Thought, feeling, action — with the flowers, you know. ^ 
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THE logger’s journey. 

Thb inUDenM forests which cover the interior of the State of Maine, extend from within a short 
distance of her seaboard over the vast tract which stretches from the St. Croix to the head waters of 
the Keanebec and Saco rivers. From these wilds, an almost inexhaustible supply of valaable white 
pine timber is obtained by the enterprising inhabitants. This timber is manufactured into boards 
and other available lumber, in mills occupying the rivers and streams, upon whose waters the logs 
are floated by the spring freshets, from the swamps in which they were cut the preceding winter. 
The toils, privations and dangers, attendant upon this mode of life, have given a character of har¬ 
dihood and enterprise to the lumbermen of Maine, which can alone hccount for the wealth and 
intelligence so conspicuous in this part of our country. The following poem commences at a time 
when the lumbermen are supposed to be starting into the wilderness, on a logging expedition, with 
their ox teams, implements, and provisions, for a winter's campaign. The time chosen for the jour¬ 
ney is after a snow or sleet storm, which usually succeeds a hard frost, at the setting in of the winter 
season. The Woods then are hung with icicles, and the snow beneath forms a smooth, hard crust, 
upon which they travel with ease and safety. Their departure is chosen at night, that they may 
have sufficient time to perform the journey by sunset on the following day, the greater part of 
their way being through an untracked wilderness. 


Hark! hark! the north winds call way !* 
And swiftly falls the crystal spray, 

While lake, nor bog, nor hill give back, 

One vestige of the hidden track; 

Away! away ! o’er the frozen tide; 

Away ! o’er rock and mountain-side; 

Above our heads the pine-tree’s bough 
With pearls of ice is oending now; 

While, pinioned fast beneath our feet, 

The broom is bound with silvery sleet. 

Press on! press on I the ‘ north-light’s shrond’ 
Beams o’er our path like Israel’s doud, 

And steadily our patient team 
Trace through the gloom its phantom gleam: 
Afar the nng of springing feet 
Is heard in distant forest-beat,* 

While carriboo and dun-deer bound 
Across our way, with startling sound. 

Huzza! Behold the morning break 
Around the night, on yonder lake! 

Less fearful echoes now our tread, 

Less ominous those hemlocks shed 
Above our path their curtain’d gloom. 

Like Egypt’s dark and column’d tomo; 

Cheer up ! cheer up! the sun’s warm ray 
Shall pierce our forest-cloud to-day: 

All night our cautious course has been 
Through springing shafts and arches green, 
With more of modesty than Rome 
Can boast in her high-altar’d dome, 

With more of grace than Greece* fair isles 
E’er fashioned in their sculptured piles. 

The seasons here conspiring prest, 

To form the bower eacn loved the best; 

Pale Spring, upon her mossy bed, 

In slumber droops her weary head, 

Where soft green cedars o’er her wava 
And murmuring founts her low couch lave. 
Then Summer smiles; the budding leaf 
la borne upon her zephyr breath, 


* lx the northern parts of Maine, the snow frOs to such a depth, that it is impossible for the deer 
to procure their usual food while roaming through the forest; they, therefore, assemble or herd 
together in the fall, upon some spot where the shrub called ground-hemlock abounds. The deer 
•UDststnpon the leaves of this evergreen plant, and are enabi^ to i^ocure it by treadinx the snow 
from nround its branches, as often as it rails during the season. This spot is cnlled the deer or 
mooea bent, by the hunters. 
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And Spring, disturbed by nestling flowers, 
Flies OT before the joyous hours. 

Bright Autumn, then, to grace her bower, 
Changes the hue of leaf and flower; 

Her soft, rich form would scarce be seen 
Clothed with these shades of sullen green \ 
And gaudily she decks her bed 
With crimson leaf, and flowrets red. 

Now Winter comes, wild, boisterous sire! 

He snatched the curtain’d robes, in ire, 
Which Autumn round her bower had hung, 
And to the winds their glories flung. 

He said, * Unto this bower of mine, 

Give the dark robing of the pine; 

1 ’ll wreath their boughs with pearls again, 
And bind them with a diamond chain V 

How gloriously these arches pour. 

Their wild, rich flood of grandeur o’er 
The pure unsullied, snow-white wreath, 
Which Winter’s hand hath thrown beneath t 
And not a whispering murmur calls 
In echoes through these gorgeous halls. 

To break the soft, low symphony 
Of breathing winds in lofty tree. 

Onward, still onward, we nave pressed. 

Mid scenes with solemn beauty dressed ; 

And hard we’ll strive to pitch our camp 
This night beneath Ktadin’s Lamp.* 

The sun’s last lingering rays have shed 
Their glory round the mountain’s head, 

And some faint gleams of fleeting day 
Above yon coluran’d arches play ; 

Where that calm, soft, mysterious light, 
Beams pure and still from yonder height. 

Hail, mi^ty shades! again we Ve prest 
Our cou^ beneath thine awful rest; 

But no glad voice to thee we bring. 

No welcome greets our wandering; 

Thy proudest pines are hurled beneath 
The woodman’s axe, like falling leaf; 

We triumph o’er thy dread array. 

And ope thy temples to the day. 

Hail to thy power, twice-shadowed Night S 
How awfully thy dreamy flight 
Recalls the spirits of the past. 

With dim forms hov’ring on the blast; 

While snow-crowned hemlocks darkly wave^ 
Like sea-foam o’er the billow’s grave: 

Secure beneath this solemn shade, 

To rest our weary beasts are laid ; 

While far above, the tempest-path, 

Is swept with wings of chilling wrath. 

Stem Winter’s hand, with fingers cold. 

Hath bound each lake with crystal mould. 
While o’er their heads the spint-dance 
Of gleaming north-lights wildly glance. 

The moose, swift antlered forest-steed, ^ 

Turns back, amid his rushing speed. 

And dark his eye and lip of mam 
Above our forest watch-fires gloam. 


* Ktadin is one of the highest mountains in Maine. It is situated on the head waters of the 
Penobscot river. On the brow of a precipice, rbiug some tbousauds of feet above a lake, at the 
foot of the mountain, there is huge ledge of mica slate, over which runs a small stream of clear 
water. This reflects the rays of the sun by day, or the light of the moon by night, with remark¬ 
able brillisucy. It cao he seen eight or ten miles, and is supposed by the buutera to be to^e pre¬ 
cious stone, of great value. It is called * Ktadiu's Carbuncle Lamp.’ 
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^ Now, loud above the night-wind’s sigh, 

’ Is heard the fox’ wild piercing cry; 

Then, echoing to the lonely owl, 

The wolf peals forth his mournful howl, 
While safely in his moss-lined lair. 

The snow-wreaths shroud the torpid bear. 

Hail! once again, tliy temple proud, 

O Nature ! formed not for ihc crowd ; 

How soft these tuneful arches bind 
The solemn voices of the wind; 

And here, while their low wlii:jperings tell. 
Amid our dreams, their soothing spell. 

While low, beneath thy columns stern, 

Otir calm red tent-fires briglitly burn. 

We hear, wild-muttering o'er our sleep, 

The voice of tempest-watchmen deep ! 

And start, as every shrill-toned blast 
Cries out aloft the hour that’s past. 

Our mighty harvest shields us now, 

Fit covering for a freeman’s brow ; 

Peace, awful shades ! we will not reap 
This solemn grove ; still watchful keep 
Aloft amid those mantling forms. 

The mighty voices of the storms ; 

While o^er yon stalely pjne-trees proud, 

With plumed heads, breaking yon dark cloud. 
The logger’s sweeping axe shall sound, 

And ringing ’mid their crashing bound. 

Shall gather from the column’d spoil. 

Rich trophies for our lonely toil, 

Till the soft-breathing voice of Spring 
Recalls our weary wandering. 


THE KUSHOW PROPERTY. 

A TALC or CROW-HILL, LOSG-ISLASD : CONCLUDED fROM THE 8EPTEMEER NUMOCR. . 
\ - 


The reader took leave of the hero of this sketch, in the last num¬ 
ber, just as he was about setting forth to attend the sale, at the Mer¬ 
chants' Exchange, of ‘ that valuable property, known as the estate of 
Robert Kusbow, Esq., of Crow-Hill, Long-Island.’ In order to kill 
two birds with one stone, he resolved to carry with him a load of hay, 
which could be readily disposed of, without detaining him. So having 
‘forked it’ on the wagon, and harnessed the mules, he went to the 
house to#'take a hasty breakfast. Having no appetite, he merely 
swallowed a cup of coffee, and took his hat and whip to depart, while 
his wife brought out a great green bag, drawn together with strong 
strings, and neatly folded, which she had made at his own request, 
to bring home the ten per cent. As she delivered it into his hands, 
however, standing on the threshhold, she uttered these mystic words : 
‘Robin, Robin, don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched I’ 
A smile shot over his sharp features, at this token of incredulity. 
‘Woman,’ quoth he, ‘1 have no patience with you;’ and with that, 
sprang whistling to the side of his mules, which jogged on at a smart 
pace down the bill. His wife stood leaning over the door, until the 
descending wagon was out of sight; then drawing in her cap, and 
breathing a fond wish, she directed her rapid step to the dairy. Many 
TOL, XII. 37 
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and anxious were the thoughts that passed through her mind that day, 
as she sat at the wheel, or toiled at the needle. * What if Robert shoidd 
succeed in his undertaking T And when she came to think of it, 
why might n’t he, as well as other folks ] Why there were many 
little things which it was no harm to wish for. She had the laudable 
ambition of a woman caring not for herself, but for her husband, her 
children, her cornelian jewels. She would like to send them to the 
academy at Jamaica, when they got old enough ; and for the eldest 
boy, she had a suspicion, which she had n’t so much as breathed to 
any one, that he was an uncommon child — a genius. With proper 
culture, he might become a clergyman, a lawyer, or any thing else 
that he had a mind to turn his hand to. These were pleasant thoughts, 
springing up spontaneously, and readily finding a place in the mind. 
But what if Robin should riot succeed 1 Ah ! that was an idea she 
did not trust herself to think of. In the cool of the afternoon, a 
friendly neighbor stepped in, and they talked the matter over, dis¬ 
cussing it in all its bearings. It was set down as at least probable, 
that the place would be sold. ‘ To be sure,* said the dame, as she 
adjusted her cap, and thrust her knitting needles into the ball of 
yam, when she arose to depart, ‘ to be sure, we should be very sorry 
to lose so good a neighbor, though I say it. But I aint so selfish as 
to hinder other people’s prosperity, if I could, and may be you wont 
go fur, after all. And,’ continued she, still holding the latch, and 
lingering on the threshhold, while she took reiterated pinches of snufif, 
‘ your good man is n’t one that would begrudge to do a kind thing, if he 
was rich, nor be too proud to speak to a body, as some that I could men¬ 
tion if 1 choose ; but you know who I mean, well enough. Luddi! they 
do n’t impose on me with their airs. I know them!’ And so saying, with 
a triumphant toss of the head, and applying her right thumb and fore¬ 
finger, charged with the best rose-scented Maccaba, to either nostril, 
and inhaling it violently three times, she departed, swinging her reti¬ 
cule as she went. 

As for Robin, when ho left home, he wound carefully down the 
rocky hills, and arrived ere long upon the level turnpike. An inci¬ 
dent, however, occurred on the journey, which, if it be considered a 
small thing, and not worthy of mention, I shall beg pardon for detain¬ 
ing the reader. But it is presumption to call any thing small, which 
is the result of God and nature. Small causes, it is tritely observed, 
produce great events, and the most fragile feather will suffice to tickle 
a corpulent man to death. Small causes have determined a man’s 
whole life and character, whether for good or for evil. They have 
given rulers, statesmen, and generals to their country, orhave inflicted 
upon it the curse of bad men. They have involved whole nations in 
protracted wars, or have cemented the most firm alliance. Could grand 
results be certainly traced to their remoter causes, they would be 
found to diminish greatly, as a large river dwindles into an insigni¬ 
ficant and hardly-to-be-discovered source. 

The incident was simply this. In coming down a declivity, the 
right hand front wheel of the wagon sank to the hubs in a deep 
* rut,’ occasioned by the late rains. The superincumbent mass of hay 
leaned, hesitated for a moment in equilibrio, then indicating a prefer¬ 
ence for the ground, very softly went over. At the same moment. 
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the mules stopped, and Robin sprang to his feet. * Guy !* said he, 
in a tone which seemed hardly to realize the truth, * I b’lieve I’m 
upsot!’ This produced a vexatious delay. His time was precious; 
he had not yet reached the ‘ Half-Way House and the sun was 
getting * pretty well up.’ Those who know most about it, will tell 
you that a load of hay overturned is not to be righted easily, or in a 
hurry. Ten to one if it can be budged an inch, before the hay be all 
taken off, and then it must be forked on again. Luckily, in the pre¬ 
sent instance, some milkmen, who were returning from supplying 
their morning customers, came by in the nick of time, and were good 
enough to lend a helping hand, or else two hours would not have 
repaired the damage. Robin felt some uneasiness at first about this 
evil omen, but he had somewhere read in an old almanac, that * sich 
things always go by contraries,* and the thought comforted him not a 
little. He therefore wished his friends a ‘ good day,* and jogging 
cheerfully on, reached the city of Brooklyn at high noon. Having 
been somewhat detained by this mishap by the way-side, after dis¬ 
posing of the hay, he drove his mules immediately on the boat, and 
crossed the East River. This was an extravagant procedure, when 
he might have gone over as well on foot; but the thought of the profit 
which he was to realize that day, drove from his head all ideas of a 
sordid economy. * Ten per cent, down,* said he; ‘that will do to 
begin with;’ and the idea tickled him so, that he laughed out, and 
thrust his hand into his pocket, to see that the bag was safe. Then 
giving his whip a crack, and shouting out to the mules, he drove at a 
round rate over the pavement, and guiding the unwieldy wagon 
with some difficulty through the streets, halted at last in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of the Merchants* Exchange. His heart beat at the 
rate of a hundred strokes a minute, as he gazed at that imposing pile. 
Now then the hour had arrived for which he had so long waited. 
Here he had reached the place where his destiny was to be decided^ 
where his dream was to be merged in what was real, and the first 
refreshing drops should fall, which were to precede the golden 
shower. All of a sudden, his confidence vanished, and a cowardly 
fear came over him. As the hind trembles on the threshhold of 
royalty, and fears to profane it with his plebeian steps, he durst not 
enter the place, and began to cast about in his mind what was next 
to be done. No time was to be lost; he w^ already late; so, with¬ 
out thinking more about it, he plunged at once into the basement, and 
began to grope his way through vaults and subterraneous passages, 
lighted only by a few straggling rays. This part of the Exchange, 
before that ever-memorable fire, which laid a great part of the city 
in ashes, was appropriated to the post-office. After wandering seve¬ 
ral minutes, he knew not where, and stumbling full length over a 
heap of coals, he arrived at last at a window in the wall, where a 
great crowd was collected, and one of the clerks, with a green shade 
over his eyes, was dispensing letters by candle-light. ‘ Aha !* thought 
he, ‘ here they are. This must be the place, and a queer place it is to 
sell land into. Howsomever, there’s a considerable sight of people, 
and I s’pose that that *ere man is a-fixin* the pr’liminaries.* Think¬ 
ing there would be no harm to make inquiry, he edged his way 
through the crowd, and with as resolute a voice and manner as he 
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could command, looking up at the clerk, demanded * if the Rushow^ 
property was sold there ?* At this question the man stared, eyed him 
for a few seconds, but not having time to study him out, went on 
rapidly turning over the package of letters. The crowd which was 
there, passed out, a fresh crowd pressed in, and he soon found him¬ 
self jostled out of his former latitude. He put the same question to 
several others, who went out without regarding him, conning their 
letters. ‘D—n these quality!* said he, ‘they are too proud to 
speak to a poor man. They ’ll know another story before night 
comes. See if Bob Kushow do n’t hold up his head with the best 
on ’em 1’ And with that, making up to a woman who sold pea-nuts, 
by the door, he bought some, and emptying them into his left breeches 
pocket, until it would hold no more, ‘ Good woman,’ said he, ‘ will 
you be so kind as to tell me whereabout in these quarters the Kushow 
property is sold V 

‘ Lord, Sir, I can’t tell you ; but there is a sight of people up 
stairs, and a-buying and selling, and a-going, going, going,’ and gliding 
from thence, insensibly, on other topics, she rattled away with great 
volubility. Bob listened awhile with deference, then, thanking her 
for the information, emerged into open day. 

When he got out, he began staring upward wuth his mouth wide 
open, as if he w'ere examining the capitals of the columns, or read¬ 
ing the time of day, upon the dial of the clock ; and in this situation 
came near being knocked down by tumbling against the passengers 
on the side-walk. At last, mounting the high steps, and inquiring 
the way as he went, he arrived at that place ‘ where merchants most 
do congregate,* and found that a great crowd was indeed collected. 
* Here is no mistake,* murmured he to himself; * who would have 
thought that the sale of the Kushow property would have caused such 
a prodigious sensation ! No doubt all these quality have come with 
their pockets full of money, to bid on it. Well, well, let them go 
a-head; I guess them lots that lays fair on Allegany Avenue will 
bring their spunk out I’ 

I’he room was full of well-dressed men, and as he entered in the 
midst, he felt that every eye was fixed upon him. He was the hero 
of the occasion; he had drawn all this crowd together, and no doubt 
they would immediately notice his presence ; as when in a theatre the 
multitude catch the first shadow of a favorite actor, as he comes upon 
the stage, and the house greets him with a rapturous applause. 
This was no time nor place for trembling; and although his knees 
knocked against each other, he put on a look of the boldest defiance. 
Luther could not have been struck with greater awe, when he stood 
up in the Diet of Worms, before that magnificent array of princes 
and potentates, than did Robert Kushow, Esq., of Crow-Hill, Long- 
Island, in presence of the august assemblage at the Merchants’ Ex¬ 
change. The figure which he cut was somewhat peculiar, and in 
striking contrast with those around him. Not that his dress was 
dirty, or disreputable, but it was in bold defiance of the prevailing 
fashion. His shirt, though coarse, was scrupulously clean, as bis 
wife could vouch for it, and the collar was so stilfiy starched, that it 
threatened to cut his ears off. He w^ore a blue coat, bobbed so short 
as to afford a poor argument d posteriori^ with great brass buttons 
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dangling down by their own weight, a cotton ^kerchief twisted about 
his throat, and a skin-cap of a red, foxy color, fitting close to bis 
crown. 

One eye was shut, from having ridden all the morning in the sun, 
and one comer of his mouth was correspondingly puckered up, and 
distilled the juice of tobacco. His left hand carried a horse-whip, 
his right was thrust into his pocket. Thus he bore his points. 

To his great vexation, he found the sale had already commenced. 
This was not only contrary to his expectation, but his express com¬ 
mands. However, to make the best of it, he stretched his legs apart, 
drew forth a lithographic map, unrolled it carefully, cast his eye over 
the tempting array of streets, and giving his neighbor a pinch : ‘ I say, 
you,* said he, ' jist show me what part of the property they *re at 
now.’ In n very short time, he discovered that things were not 
going on as well as he could wish, which perhaps might be owing to 
mismanagement, and to not postponing the sale until he arrived. 
The water-lots were selling at an unaccountable low rate, and there 
was considerable talking and laughing in the room. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, purchasers were ‘ holding back,* and prices would * look up’ a 
little, when the high lands came to be sold. But as the auctioneer 
proceeded in his business, and prices, instead of becoming better, 
rather grew worse, he was unable to conceal his uneasiness, and 
began to vent it in sundry impatient exclamations, to the no small 
amusement of the by-standers. When at last he saw the choice lots 
on Allegany Avenue, on which he had placed his reliance, and which 
* lay as fair as any thing could in the world,* going at a great ‘ sacri¬ 
fice,* he could stand it no longer, but being much agitated, and 
hardly knowing what he did, cried out, in a nasal twang, to ‘ stop the 
proceedin’s !* At this sudden and peremptory order, the auctioneer 
held his arm suspended in air, the crowd looked to see where the 
sound came from, and being struck with a full sense of the ridicu¬ 
lous, roared out a-laughing. At that moment, Robin would have 
given any thing to have been back safe and sound at Crow-Hill. 
The big drops of perspiration rolled down his cheeks like rain. Ho 
was ‘ all alone,* with nobody to advise him, and quailing beneath the 
glance of the crowd, concentrated upon him in one terrible focus, 
thought it best to sound a precipitate retreat. * Oh, oh, oh !* mur¬ 
mured he, dejectedly moving from the place, * what luck ! what 
luck !' 

Misfortunes are sociable in their nature, and are seldom known to 
come alone. Now it happened a few minutes before this, that two 
young bucks, seeing just how the matter stood, and not mistrusting 
that they were about to do a generous act, such a luxury is it to en¬ 
hance the troubles of our neighbors, escaped unnoticed from the 
crowd, hastened to the team, untied the halters, and fetching one of 
the mules a devil of a kick, set them both a running down the street, 
with the long ricketty wagon clattering behind them. Just at this 
moment. Bob came down the steps of the Exchange, and approach¬ 
ing the place where his beasts had been, was mechanically stretching 
forth his arm to unloose them, when he perceived that they were 
gone ! ‘ Dang it!’ shouted he, in a voice of mingled surprise and 

anger, and for a few seconds gaped about him as one bewildered, 
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not knowing what to do, or which way to turn, when suddenly catch* 
ing a glimpse of the mules, he ran after them, crying, ‘ Who-a, who a, 
who-a ! I say, there, stop them critters ! Holloa ! Who-a, who-a, 

who — wh-!* And in this way he bawled himself hoarse. But 

the perverse beasts, amid the din of the city, either heard not the 
familiar voice of the master, or hearing, did not choose to obey it, but 
went scampering and galloping over the pavement, now on this side 
of the street, and now on that, through omnibuses, carts, and empty 
boxes, never abating one jot of their speed, until they reached the 
Brooklyn ferry. There the ferry-master, who knew them * by sight,* 
had them taken care of, entertaining the most serious apprehensions 
for the owner. As for Kobert Kushow, he paused, out of breath, 
and in a rage. ‘ If you wont who — a,* said he, gnashing his teeth, 

* then g-o 1* And here he let slip an imprecation, and ripping 

off his skin-cap, dashed it on the pavement, and stamped on it. The 
clerks and shopmen, who stood on their threshholds, enjoying this un¬ 
seemly exhibition of rustic anger, and putting their fingers to their 
noses, and winking with their eyes, gave a significant, vulgar sort 
of a twitch. The pedestrians stood still and laughed ; the passers- 
by in carriages, smiled for a moment, but the boys and ‘ loafers* 
dogged his heels, pulled at his skirts, and goaded him to madness with 
their insults. He arrived at the feiTy in a state of mind not much 
to be envied, and hardly to be imagined. 

And now his chief desire was to get back to Crow-Hill unnoticed, 
not feeling in a humor either to ask or answer questions ; but as the 
devil would have it, the boat had that minute left the wharf; so 
having a little time to spare, he took the butt-end of his whip and 
belabored the mules most soundly. This was quite a relief to him, 
and mounting the wagon after it, he sat snapping his whip, and 
cracking pea-nuts, with a considerable show of resignation. It was 
not long before his friends and neighbors, and the thick-waisted 
dames of Fly-Market, got wind of his arrival, and leaving their 
wicker-baskets, flocked about him, asking a thousand questions, and 
anxious to know how the Kushow property had sold. 

‘ How did it sell V said they. 

* It did n*t sell at all,* said he. 

‘Ay, ay, didn*t we tell you so, and does n’t all this come from 
making a fool of yourself?’ said they. 

* It looks likely,* replied he. 

* I was a-feared your neck was broke,* remarked the ferryman ; 

‘ but how those beasts of yours got here without going to dead ruin, 
is more than I can tell you.* 

‘ Well, I can’t tell you, nother. They are knowin* critturs. I 
never know’d them to run away afore, and I guess they wont again 
in a hurry.* 

Presently the boat rounded in sight; ding-dong, ding-dong, went 
the bell ; the carriages rumbled ofl', and he drove his unwieldy 
vehicle aboard, very glad to be delivered from his friends, and breath¬ 
ing more freely when he got out of the city. 

Where now were those bright thoughts and glowing fancies, 
which animated his soul, and made his very whip to crack for joy I 
Gone, utterly vanished, like too many luxuriant hopes of the morning. 
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which are blighted and dead, at noon. The waves which rolled be¬ 
neath him, were an emblem of his ruffled mind. He thrust his hand 
in his pocket, and unable to endure the bitter sarcasm of the bag, 
with a nervous jerk of the arm, tossed it into the river. 

When he got on Long-Island, and was fairly proceeding on his 
homeward journey, his anger boiled over. Deep and bitter were 
the imprecations which he heaped on the imaginary causes of his 
failure. He called them no better than thieves and robbers. It 
was all because he was a poor man; it was the jealousy of the rich 
against the poor, and a settled scheme to ruin his fortunes. He went 
growling and grumbling along, and from the * vasty deep' of his in¬ 
dignation, conjured up the spirits of outrage and wrong. He re¬ 
lieved himself by again beating his mules. A man who continues 
in an angry humor, often renders himself ridiculous, by transferring 
the energy of his violence from its primal cause, upon petty vexations, 
not sufficient in themselves to have produced it. To go into a great 
passion, without some present object to vent it upon, or without an 
ostensible cause, he cannot, with any pretext or show of reason ; if, 
however, the cause be of so flimsy a texture as to be scarce appa¬ 
rent, while visiting his wrath on the innocent, he draws equal laughter 
or contempt upon himself, by what appears a senseless and bombastic 
passion. If you would respect yourself, respect or be respected by 
others, remember, in the most perplexing straits, to keep your proper 
temper. 

It added very much to his nervous irritability, that he fell in with 
nearly every man, woman, and child, with whom he was acquainted. 
They met him, and they overtook him; they came out of taverns, 
and they confronted him at sudden turns of the road, for all the 
country knew that the Kushow property was to be sold. He saw, or 
fancied that he saw, their countenances beaming with sardonic smiles. 
The man who is conscious within himself of folly, sees every where 
the reflection of his inward reproach. The inarticulate voices of 
nature are interpreted into reproof. On board the boat, the rapid 
plunge of the piston seemed to utter, in the plainest irony, ‘ Ten per 
cent! ten per cent! ten per cent V and now, the very cat-birds on 
the hedges made game of him; and a little wren, ‘ in shape no big- 
geri than a nutmeg, popped on a branch immediately over his head, 
doubling, and redoubling, and trilling into his very ear. ‘ Bob-b-b, 
pret-t-t! prop-r-t-t-t!' ‘ Take that!' said he, and shattered the branch 
with his whip ; but while the leaves and feathers were flying in all 
directions, the little dusky bird dropped on another branch, shook his 
tiny wings, and persevered in the same provoking strain : ‘ Pret-t-t-t 
prop-r-t-t-t !* 

When a person returns from disgrace by the same road that he 
went, every step that he takes, occasions by its associations a humilia¬ 
ting contrast of the feelings. When Robin arrived at the * rut' 
where he had been so vexatiously overturned and detained in the 
rooming, he could not help soliloquizing with himself, and thought 
how much better it would have been for him, had his wagon been 
broken all to smash, and he permitted to advance no farther on his 
journey. He had however learned a lesson, which, like every valu¬ 
able one, is bought with pain. At last the sun sank down behind 
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the Back-Bone range upon his left, the shades of twilight were fall¬ 
ing, and the cool breath of evening fanned his brow. He took off 
his hat, drew oat of it his handkerchief, and wiped the perspiration 
from his face; then halting, and alighting where a pure spring gushed 
from the hill side, bent on his hands and knees, and took a long 
draught He permitted the mules to do the same, and then jogged 
slowly on. His temper was wonderfully cooled down ; he began to 
reason philosophically on his adventure, and to look at it in a variety 
of lights. He was approaching Crow-Hill, and his little illuminated 
dwelling appeared in sight He approached it as a welcome harbor, 
after the agitation of the day ; for however much the world might 
jeer at him, in the bosom of his family he was sure to meet with 
affection and respect. Happy man ! that he still possessed a home, 
when he had so nearly bartered it for money. His views were 
essentially changed. He thanked his stars that his project had not 
succeeded, and thought that if Crow-Hill were offered to him in one 
hand, and ten thousand dollars in the other, he would decidedly take 
the Hill. If money were to produce the same effect on him that it 
had on others, he guessed it was better to be without it. He should 
be son-y to exchange conditions with his former neighbor, Hana 
Carvel, who sold his place and became rich, and what was the con¬ 
sequence ] He did nothing but smoke his pipe, in perpetual idleness, 
and trouble his industrious neighbors. He neither wrought himself, 
nor permitted any one else to work, if he could help it. Dick Van 
Bokkelen, was far from contented since the sale of his land. There 
was Ralph Sicklen, whom he had known ever since be was a boy. 
He bought a lottery ticket, ‘ drawed' the highest prize, and he was 
rich. What was the result? He became crazed. The change 
was too much for him, and he could n^t stand it. His senses were 
always * scary,’ and then they flew away for ever. Trustees took 
care of the money, he himself was held in durance, and thus lost both 
the capacity and power to enjoy what he had paid for with his reason. 

There was old Col.-, who was induced by the speculators to 

sell his estate. But it won’t do for the silver-haired man to put his 
patrimony from him. It is clasped by too many tendrils to his heart, 
and in a little season he is sure to die. You might as well tear up 
the old oak, which bears its honors so nobly, and expect its roots and 
bleeding fibres to adhere to foreign earth. But it never lifts up its 
head any more. 

With such arguments Robin consoled himself, and found them very 
satisfactory to his own mind. But what sort of a story should he 
make to his wife 1 How should he account for it, that every thing 
had gone wrong 1 This perplexed him. Alas ! how hard it is for a 
man to confess that he is ashamed of himself! It was a * smart spell’ 
after dark when he reached the top of the hill, and was just driving 
his team through the gate, when an enormous bull-frog rushed into 
the pond, and literally vociferated, in the most prodigious voice, 

* B-o-b K— show!’ ‘Ha, ha! you may well say ‘Bob Kushow,’ 
said he, desperately laughing, and wheeling into the cow-yard. At 
the same moment, the door of his dwelling opened, and the well- 
known figure of his wife appeared. * Robin,* cned she, ‘ is that you ? 
Your tea is a-waitin.* 
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* Ay, ay,* answered Bob, rather hesitatingly. 

He could not bear to enter the bouse. He had his creatures to 
feed and take care of, and to provide with beds for the night; and he 
staid BO long about it, dogging among their heels with a lautem, that 
his good woman, who began to feel anxious, was on the point of going 
out to see ‘ what kept him,* when he entered. All things were pre¬ 
pared for his arnval. The children were put to bed, the tea-kettle 
was simmering and ‘whistling like a Canary bird,* on the fire, and 
the table neatly spread for the evening meal. The wife sat with a 
countenance of anxious expectation, to hear the result. * Well, 
Robin,’ said she, with a faint smile, and looking at him, as he sat 
himself down, with rueful sighing, ‘ what luck ?* 

He answered not a word. She was on the point of repeating the 
question, when suddenly starting from her seat, she came close to 
him, eyeing him all the time as if through spectacles, and turning 
him violently around by the shoulders, screamed out in a voice of 
the greatest surprise, ‘ Bless my soul, Robin I — where is t’other half 
of your coat-tail V 

* Coat-tail V replied he, stammering, and twisting his neck around, 
as if he half understood the allusion, ‘ wh —where *8 any coat-tail V 

‘Ay, ay, sure enough, where’s any coat-tail? — but make haste 
and let me know all about this visit to York, I beg of you.’ 

At first he ‘ hemmed and hawed’ a good deal, not knowing exactly 
how to unburtlien himself of bis message ; but presently plucking up 
courage, with a straight-forward honesty, he told ‘just how it was.* 
And what think you, did his wife say ? Did she upbraid him, as 
many would have done, for his failure, or did she go into hysterics ? 
By no means. She did all she could to soothe his disappointment. 
Oh! she was a jewel of a woman ! ‘ Ah I Robin, Robin 1* said she, ‘I 
was a-feared nothing good would come of getting rich all to-once. 
But never mind, never mind; do n’t let us repine at the ways of Pro¬ 
vidence. It’s all for the best, and so let’s make the best of it. It’s 
true that our land isn’t ploughed, and our seed isn’t planted, and 
it *8 too late now. Times and seasons wait for nobody. We have not 
sowed in spring time, we cannot reap in harvest, and we shall never 
be much the richer for spekdlation. But let us learn a lesson which 
shall be of more value than this year’s crop ; never to leave what is 
sure, for the most tempting uncertainty. For the present, we must 
live along as we can, and I will work my fingers to the bone, but the 
children sha’ n’t want for bread.* 

At this truly Christian speech. Bob felt bis heart melt within him, 
and he thought that all the treasures earth could give, were small when 
weighed in the balance with such a woman. He was truly happy, 
and bis head, which had been so much turned of late, of a sudden got 
right again. That night he went to bed, and slept soundly, and the 
next morning was up with the lark, whistling about the farm, and 
endeavoring by industry to make up for past neglect. Crow-Hill 
soon recovered what it had lost, and the next season, Allegany 
Avenue bore the best com in the neighborhood. As his children 
grew up, they were sent to the district school, and he was enabled to 
place the eldest boy at the academy at Jamaica. There he made a 
very respectable progress in his studies, and although he neither 
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turned out a clergyman nor a lawyer, prepared himself to be a very 
useful member of society. The wife’s heart was contented. As 
for Robin, he toiled constantly, and nothing troubled him, except 
an occasional touch of the fever-and-ague. He frequently carried 
bis crops to the city, but he never, never paid another visit to the 
Merchants’ Exchange. 


invocation; a southern picture. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF 'ATALAHTII.’ 


Come, CheviUette, my own love, come with mo, 

No idle pomp, no bustling world, 1 seek; 

Enough, \i in the shadow of the tree, 

1 watch thy glittering eye and glowing cheek. 

Enough, if in thy gentle heart and eye, 

Mine own may find a warm, responsive flame; 

Enough, if in thy murmur and thy sigh, 

Breathed out from love’s own lips, I hear my name. 

Thy hand in mine, tbv spirit watchful still. 

Of what mine own hath spoken, and thy heart 

Fill’d with that hope which love can best fulfil, 

We feel how sweet to meet, how sad to part. 


Come, he n dweller in this quiet grove, 

And teach the wild vine how to gather round, 
While, with thy lips still breathing songs of love. 
To the deep woods thou lend’st a genial sound. 

Things gentle shall be won to gather near, 
Solicitors of all the sweets thou bring’at, 

And the young mock-bird, bending down his ear, 
Shall emulous listen whensoe’er thuu sing’st. 


Toward eve, the frisking rabbit ’nenlh thine eyes, 
Shall overlay the grass plat near oiir cot; 

The sqnirrci, as from tree to tree he flics, 

Fling the dismember’d branches o’er the spoi- 

Thy gentle nature, winning as their own, 

Theirs all unwronging, shall a favorite be; 

And they will gather round thy forest throne, 

And own thy sway, and love thy chains, like mo- 


Come, be a dweller in this quiet grove, 

Sweet Heart! and with thy spirit true ns fine, 
Attune the sleeping chords of life to love^ 

Till the high harmonies shall kindle thine. 


Shut out the world’s coarse discords, till no more 
The heart shall hear of violence or grief, 

And heaven, in mercy to our lot, restore 
Tlie bloom of Eden, blissful, but how brief! 

CharUston, (5. C.,) September, 1KJ8. 
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NOTES BY A RETIRED’ SCHOLAR. 


Memini bene; sed meliori 
Tempore dicam—^H orace. 

Quod cumque incident in meutem_ Terencc, 


PATRIOTISM. 

Is FATRIOTI8M a mere name % A vague notion, which the smart of 
oppression alone makes a reality 1 AVas Leonidas, who died for it 
an enthusiast 1 Is our admiration of Roman virtue a dreamt A 
simple-hearted man, who, from a limited experience, looks out upon 
the intrigues of politicians, their pliancy, their low fellowships their 
self-contradictions, their falsehoods, might well doubt. Yet the love 
of our country hath reason in it; it belongs to humanity, and cannot 
be severed from it. It has a virtue too. It warms the blood, strength 
ens our best purposes, adds to our sense of personal dienity Our 
wuntry is our larger home. Our fellow citizens are our kinsfolk. 
Our words are the same — is not our heart one 1 Therefore we love 
our country. But to love deeply, the heart craves always somewhat 
outward and visible, to which it may attach itself, and which shall 
become to it a symbol of the idea it loves. The oak which shaded 
our boyhood, the fountain which moistened our parched lips when 
the day’s sport had wearied us, as they are abiding memorials of 
^r home, will not suffer our love of that home to perish or decay 
^r country gives us few memorials of itself, and has no visible form 
Our constitution is that oak, not ‘ gnarled,’ but ‘ unwedgeable.’ That 
fountmn of plenteous prosperity is our union, from which wo drink 
all of us. But It requires an effort to regard them so, and men seldom 
love abstractions; and the wise may well fear, lest, in a country so 
vast as cure, and under a government so simple in its forms, a s^rt- 
sighted selfishness may finally come to govern the mass of our people 
and a worse and meaner selfishness its more active spirits. ^ ^ * 
In the more heroic exhibitions of patriotism, there has always been 
Mother element than love. It may be called the element of wrath 
Grounded on a sense of right, when that right is invaded, it becomes 
indignation; when trampled on, fierce resistance. This it is which 
brings life into peril. He who in quiet times shows his love for his 
«)untry by industry, and good faith, and orderly obedience to her 
laws, when her hour of trouble comes, and her name may be disho- 
Mred, or her freedom circumscribed, shall stain his hearth-stone with 
his blood for her sake. We have been led to these thoughts, if they 
are worthy of the name, by reading again the ‘ Leyer und Schwert’ of 
Theodore Kbrner. The source of his inspiration was an ardent patri- 
otism. The feeling lived in him. It was his life. He possessed ic 
in all Its elements, of personal interest and hope, of fond attachment 
to Uie land of his fathers, reverence for its time-honored institutions 
je^ousy for its fame, sympathy for the suffering, and a righteous 
bMred of the invader. Originally of a poetic temperament, endowed 
With a fine fancy and meditative enthusiasm, this passion furnished 
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an object, and gave a direction, to them all. If he gazes on a bust by 
Rauch, of Queen Louise, he is alive to its beauty, but stronger is the 
sentiment which prompts the earnest prayer to her, to be ‘ ein guter 
engel Jur die gute sache,* a guardian angel to the righteous cause. 
A forest of oaks reminds him of only his country, in their g^ndeur 
and in their decay; and solemnly sad, even, is the closing line of his 
brief poem, ‘ Die Eichen :* ‘ Thy oaks yet stand, but thou art fallen.’ 
Whatever is the theme of his song, the current of his feelings ever 
leads to the sorrows, hopes, and revenge of his country. If a prayer, it 
is addressed to the god of battles; if a drinking song, it is for his bre¬ 
thren in arms. His poems, thus inspired, move us like the neighing of 
a war-horse. They rouse the blood, like the voice of a trumpet Let 
the patriot soldier, who would find a generous companionship for his 
own noble devotion, or, if such there be, who would rekindle the 
expiring dame of a true and heroic love of his country, with the war 
songs of Tyrtaeus, and the Bannockburn of Burns, become daily 
familiar with the bright inspirations of KOrner. 


THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION. 

Most writers on the internal evidence of the Christian Religion, 
have drawn their arguments from the pureness of its morality, and its 
peculiar fitness to the circumstances and necessities of man. These 
sources of evidence, as they have been skilfully explored, have been 
also wisely chosen. For in morals, whatever doctrine is pure, is so 
far forth true; and that which is a fitting and exact counterpart to 
what, in our experience, we have known to he, has the evidence of 
truth and reality in that very similitude. Yet other views may be 
taken, which may open some minds to a clearer conviction, and add 
somewhat to this vast argument. 

It may be said, that the Christian Scriptures alone contain a system 
of morals, which is true of an absolute truth, inks fundamental prin* 
ciple. Here, most of all, the wit of man is at fault Here is the jar¬ 
ring point, the beginning of discrepancies, which have made fools 
laugh, and wise men weep, and have taught all an unwise and peri¬ 
lous distrust of human reason. Moralists have erred in the starting 
point, and their labor has been often vain, and often has it led them 
into wild wastes and quick-sands. Utility is not the sole ground of 
obligation, nor the sole virtuous quality of actions. Sympathy is not 
the source of all our moral sentiments, and is at best a questionable 
guide. Naturam sequere^ needs a wiser interpreter than most men 
are, and if it be a sound rule, it is difficult to be applied. Now the 
excellence of a theory of morals, considered as a theory, is, that the 
elementary idea be, if it may be, absolutely and universally true, or 
as nearly as the nature of the case will admit, an axiom. But in the 
whole range of moral ideas end obligations, there is no one which 
carries with it so ample a conviction of its truth and reality, as that 
the love of God is the primary duty of all moral creatures. There is 
no proposition in morals from which this duty can be deduced, which 
does not need demonstration as much, or more than it; there is none 
therefore more elementary. Moreover, all other duties appropriately 
moral (as distinguished from such as are merelynatural, as compassion,) 
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are consequences, or rather exemplifications, of this. State it, let the 
terms be made intelligible, and be the will ever so perverse, be the 
heart most thoroughly polluted, no moral being can withhold his 
assent to its justness and binding force. It is self-evident. The 
Bible is the only treatise on morals, in which this principle is made 
the centre, is assumed as the indemonstrable, from which all other 
duties are to flow. As a matter of mere logical arrangement, then, 
and much more, it might be shown, of moral efficiency, the Christian 
system approaches nearer the perfect than any other. Nay, it is the 
very ideal. None more perfect is conceivable or possible. The pure 
ideal is pure truth. In a similar manner, it may be shown, that the 
system of the universe revealed in the Bible, the theory of cause and 
effect, is the most perfect. The being of a God is assumed as 
axiomatic; an elementary truth, into which, as a first principle, all 
effects are to be resolved. In truth, the order in which we acquire 
ideas, is the reverse of their true logical order; first the particular, 
then the general; first, the finite— after, the infinite. The particular 
does not contain or infer the universal; it is merely the token or expo¬ 
nent of it, pointing out to our minds that, which once perceived, 
shines by the clearness of its own truth. We attain the knowledge 
of a God, our conviction of his being as the great cause, by our pre¬ 
vious knowledge of effects, especially of our own spirits, his most 
mysterious creation. When once we have apprehended this idea, it 
Incomes to us an absolute truth, as necessary as that of space, or any 
other. It is not then so properly a demonstrable, as an elementary 
truth, involved indeed in every proposition, at least in every one which 
expresses a fact, and imparting to them all their meaning and force, 
while it derives neither from them. The teachings of the Scriptures 
in this, coincide with the conclusions of the highest reason, and par¬ 
take of their absolute verity. 

Yet, after all that can be said in the way of reasoning; it must never 
be forgotten, that a truly effective belief of the Christian religion, is an 
essentially moral conviction, inwrought upon the soul by its own spiri¬ 
tual experience. He has not yet overstepped the threshhold of the 
temple of heavenly science, who has still to learn, that spiritual truth 
must be 'spiritually discerned \ that the heart, no less than the head, 
bath its eye; that not only to appropriate, but to understand it, even, 
we must first love. The moral aifections are doubtless subject to their 
own law, yet within its scope, they are free as the roving and chain¬ 
less air; and so this faith must be spontaneous and chosen, for it is of 
the heart. Though it often arises in every heart, it does not force itself 
upon any. The great law of duty, unchanging and spiritual, ever 
above us, and ever binding upon os, follows us with its unevadable 
claim, through every modification of our being, like the flaming sword 
which ‘turned every way,’ guarding the entrance to Paradise; yet 
we may close our eyes upon its intolerable brightness, and turn away 
from it to the dreariness of our own chosen circuit. A flash from that 
light may sometimes reach us in our sad wanderings, but, without our 
own will, it shall not restore us. Still, let not the searcher after 
divine truth imagine that this faith, though it be a moral election, 
can be created by a mere will. Often it growetb upon us like the 
morning light, so dim and feeble in its early coming, that the sense 
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hardly takes notice of its approach, or wonders whence and wherefore 
it comes at all; more and more it swells, and stretches itself abroad, 
and gilds every mountain top, and passes down into the deep sunken 
valleys, till, flung back from every radiant point, rock and river, lake 
and leaf, it gains an intenser radiance from its very reflection. It is 
an unfolding apprehension of the eternal and eternally diverging 
discordancy of holiness and sin, a sense of personal sinfulness, grow¬ 
ing up to the full pressure of law upon the heart. With this comes 
the full need of a religion, not originating in the sentiments, or fash¬ 
ioned after the models of this world, bringing principles simpler and 
purer, and hopes higher and holier. When the awakened soul gives 
itself up, in perfect trust in the revelations of its own consciousness, 
to the contemplation of hopes and principles thus disclosed, and rests 
in the rule and model testified to by its inner and higher being, and 
knows that to realize them is not of its own might, but from above, 
the discipline is begun; the region of fire that far around encircles 
the eternal throne, is entered. The law hath entered the soul, and 
though the law is the minister of death, it is a death which precedes 
life. Then, when the soul ungirds itself of its own strength, and 
finds a power descending to meet its aspirations, and breathing 
strength upon them, is given an appreciation of the surpassing worth 
and beauty of holiness, and a sense of sin hated and loathed, which 
are the first buddings of spiritual and eternal life, and hope reaches 
upward, and faith becomes consummate, resting peacefully on the 
divine word, and goes on to its perfect work. 


The first lesson of a true philosophy, is to distinguish things which 
differ; its perpetual method and end is, to ascertain the harmony of 
these differences, or that in which they converge, and which consti¬ 
tute the system to their variety; its highest attainment the toil at 
once and the delight of our immortality, shall be the perception of 
that unity in which all things originate, which pervades them all, and 
gives them being, and makes them truth. 


PKIENDSHIP AND INGRATITUDE. 


AN AL(,KGORY. 


Inoratitude, by Friendship’s fostering hands 
Planted and reared, her shadowy boughs expands. 
But boughs with blossoms clustered, not with fruits; 
And as to heaven her head aspiring shoots, 

To Tartarus nearer still descend her grovelling roots. 

But lo the storm! its fury Friendship shuns. 

And to the towering trunk she fostered, runs : 

That treacherous tree her very height applies 
To lure the livid lightning from the skies. 

And lileless at her foot the hand that rear’d her lies! 
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THE ROSE I OATE HER. 

Their Bheltcring branches the forest-trees threw 
O’er the spot in the wild where the sweet-briar grew; 

And its loneliness added a grace to its form, 

As it waved in the zephyr, or bent in the storm. 

The last of its roses still hung on its breast, 

Like a hue of the evening that hangs in the west: 
Through the gloom of the forest, it came to the si^ht, 

As through gathering storm-clouds an opening of light. 

I had seen it in sunshine and sought it in shade, 

And had loved it in gems by the rain-drops array’d; 

I gather’d the rose ere the rain-drop was dried. 

For a place in her bosom who stood at my side. 

I mark’d, as I gave it, the drop in its bell. 

Like a tear of regret at it’s severing, fell: 

Oh ! well might it weep, for too soon it was throwm, 
Where it perish’d neglected, forgotten, alone! 

I would 1 had left it to hang where it grew. 

To smile with the sunlight, to weep with the dew ; 

For I then might have thought, that, if given, ’l would be 
Still kept in her bosom, a token of me! 


DEFENCE OP OLD WOMEN. 

BY AN OLD MAN. 


I CAN be silent no longer. Old as I am, I have a little gallantry 
left; and that little has for sometime been tingling from ray fingers’ 
ends into the point of ray pen, urging me to take it up in defence of 
a much-abused portion of the community. 

Let me, in the first place, take a short view of the estimation in 
which the fair sex generally is held in the United States. For twenty 
years, this subject has occupied more or less of ray attention. I have 
road, and observed, and anxiously watched for that sure token of 
high civilization, and intellectual advancement, which places woman 
on an equality with man, in the scale of rational beings, as his com¬ 
panion and friend. I speak not of •political equality^ or those ‘ rights 
of women,* which are not so readily explained as their duties ; I have 
been watching, I say, for these blessed signs; and in place of them, 
I see a vast deal of empty gallantry, upon which, as a nation, we 
begin rather to pride ourselves. It certainly is a fine trait of national 
character, the politeness that marks our public treatment of women ; 
but it loses half its beauty, and many of its beneficial consequences, 
when divested of that sincere and respectful regard, which exalts the 
character of both sexes, and gives an indescribable and lasting 
charm to their intercourse. Notwithstanding the insidious flattery 
and weak indulgence, lavished on the softer sex in this country, in a 
atyle truly American, it is only too evident that this heart-felt defe- 
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reoce is wanting; in proof of which, it is but necessary to mention 
the frequent sarcasms, and unjust innuendoes, thrown out in print 
against old women. What have the poor souls done to merit these 
attacks 1 — against which, if we believe the aspersions of their ene¬ 
mies, the * diluted state of their intellects’ incapacitates them from 
defending themselves. What, I say, have old women done, that 
their faults and foibles must be held up to public contempt, while 
those of the sterner sex are smoothed over with a tender hand, or 
smuggled away out of sight ? Witness the following words in an 
otherwise good article in a late Knickerbocker : * We shall utter 
no ridicule even upon the faults of the old man. He is sacred to us. 
Not so of old women.* (Why not ?) And again. * Old men never 
meddle with the business of others ; old women rarely do any thing 
else (! )* I may add, in the author’s own words, ‘ I protest against this 
seriously,* and wish sincerely that all those who concur in such as¬ 
sertions, could be made acquainted with half that my old woman does 
for me. and for a family circle of ‘ children, and children’s children,* 
who look up to her with an affectionate reverence, almost amounting 
to veneration. For her sake, I would ‘ utter no ridicule even upon 
the faults’ of old women. They are * sacred to me.’ Nor can I 
think that mine is the only family circle in which an aged female re¬ 
lative is regarded as a blessing and a stay. What though the un¬ 
lovely attributes of age have usurped the place of heauty 1 Let us 
remember that the old woman once possessed the attractions which 
in the days of our youth are our souls’ delight. Ah! let^us^not 
forget her devoted love; her tenderness, all unmindful of self, 
lavished on her offspring, when ‘ a young and nursing mother, whose 
blood is nectar I’ These, her days of delight, are over; her‘youth, 
and love, and tender joys, are gone I’ But oh I let us compassionate 
her infirmities, and ‘ utter no ridicule* even upon her failings 1 

I had proceeded thus far, and was growing rather sentimental in 
my defence, when I was interrupted by a kind, familiar voice, at the 
head of the stairs, calling my name. It startled me, for it was late, 
and I thought all were sleeping but myself. Then there was a shuf¬ 
fling step heard, descending the stairs, and presently in glided my 
good old wife, in her night gear, over which she had gathered a loose 
morning gown, and a large angola shawl, for age is wintry, and 
the cool breezes with which Summer takes his leave, carry chills 
through our frames, let our hearts be ever so warm. 

‘ Are you still writing V said my wife, pausing in the door-way, 
‘I have been asleep, and when I awoke, and still missed you, 1 feared 
something was the matter; but all’s right, 1 see, so 1 won’t disturb 
you.’ (This was ‘ meddling with the business of others,’ I suppose !) 
I detained her, however, and taking her hand, (can I forget how soft, 
and warm it was when first I pressed it ?) ‘ Kate,’ said I, ‘ can you 

guess what I am writing about V 

* My dear Geoffrey,’ said she, very gravely, ‘ I hope you are not 
writing your will. You are not thinking of going without me V 

‘ As the Lord pleaseth, my dear,’ said 1, * but you have not hit upon 
my subject this time. I am writing a ‘Defence of Old Women.’ For 
thy sake, my kind partner, will I endeavor to be their champion.’ 

‘ Now I know what you are about,’ she said ; ‘ answering some of 
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those remarks which have displeased you so much ; but I fear your 
defence will hnd less ready readers than the abuse of old women ; 
for we have not many friends, and it is partly our own fault. We 
grow crabbed, sometimes, and selfish, and meddlesome, as we grow 
old, and display the wilful tempers of children, without their inno¬ 
cence and beauty; and so the men seem to think we are fair marks 
for ridicule.’ 

‘ The men think very wrong then,’ cried I, * being liable, in their 
own old age, to like infirmities of temper, which they display with no 
better grace, and with infinitely more power to annoy. Therein lies 
the gross injustice of making old women peculiarly the objects of 
censure, instead of allowing them the same claims to respectful for¬ 
bearance which are granted to old men.’ 

‘ You cannot expect justice from the world,’ said my wife ; ‘ and as 
for these ill-natured sarcasms on old women, believe me, they are 
not half 80 injurious to us as the flattery and foolish homage we 
meet with, in our earlier days. These indeed sadly unfit us for 
future plain dealing, and contribute toward making us, what we too 
frequently are, frivolous and vain. If men would treat us like 
rational beings, encourage us to think, and to reason, as they do, while 
we are young, perhaps they would find us less troublesome com¬ 
panions in our old age.’ O. G. 


THB FOUNTAIN. 

Thebe is a quiet glen, through whose deep shade 
The sunlight fakitly quivers. There the boughs, 
Fragrant with bloom, seem pictured in the air, 

So silently they slumber, while beneath, 

For ever bubbling in the shadow cool, 

Runs a transparent fountain. Round its brim 
The wild flowers gather, and the woodland birds, 
Which make the air so musical with song, 

Pause in their love chants, and secure from barm, 
Here stoop to drink. Tho water is like crystal. 
And from its glassy surface mirrors hack 
The bending dome of the blue heaven above, 

As if there were another heaven below. 


Here do I often come, at close of day, 

To renovate my spirit, and imbibe 

From its deep calm, thoughts of tranquillity; 

The turmoil of the world is here unknown. 

And the sharp sorrows that afflict mankind 
Do seldom enter here, for here is peace. 

And should my heart with heaviness be bowed, 
Or my fond hopes be blighted, I will come 
To this lone spot, that I may gather strength, 
And with a Christian confidence bow down 
To the great God who made me. 


1838. 

TUL. XII. 


Like this scene, 

So full of quiet beauty, may my ^ul 
E’er keep a calm and pure serenity ; 

And as this silver fountain bubbles up, 

And speeds in love upon its joyous way, 
Diflusing life and freshness, so may 1, 
Forever true to the All-perfecl will. 

Shed forth rich blessings on my daily path, 
In nlentlova and meek beneficenoa. 


39 
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EASTERN LANDS. 

A TALE or yesterday: BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE OLD TOWN PUMP.' 

There are certain people in this world, who, let the wind blow 
whichsoever way it may, are for ever grumbling. With this class, 
every thing goes wrong. Grateful for nothing, the more that is done 
for them, the more is expected. Half-suppressed mutterings, if the 
bounty falls in the least short of their expectations, constitutes their 
staple of repayment. Of this class was Bob Morris, a native of 
Blueville, Rhode-Island. Bob was a tanner by trade, and could, if 
he had chosen, have amassed a good property, by a steady applica¬ 
tion to business. But bis ambition was of quite another sort. He 
wanted money, it is true, but his aspiration was, that it might come 
suddenly, and in one bulk. This he was well assured would one day 
happen; his motlier, before her death, having dreamed, three nights 
running, that her son Bob would, before many years, ride in his car¬ 
riage, the possessor of an immense fortune. To sum up all. Bob 
was idle, and envious of his neighbors’ prosperity, little thinking that 
if he had spent the many years at his trade which he bad lost in 
growling and grumbling, under the portico of the tavern, he might 
have been as well off as any around him, and have stood a good 
chance of belonging to the honorable body of the select-men of Blue¬ 
ville. 

One bitter cold night, in December, 183-, Bob was seated over 
a scanty fire, in his miserable shanty, which a humane landlord had 
permitted him to occupy, rent free. The winds whistled through the 
wide cracks in the sides of the hovel, and its inmate sat shivering 
with the cold, his thoughts, as usual, reverting to his own hard fate. 

‘Ugh! how cold it is!’ muttered Bob, his teeth chattering; ‘I 
shan’t sleep a wink to-night. ’T is confounded strange, that some 
folks are born with silver spoons in their mouths, and others with 
chains and padlocks on their ankles. There is farmer Hodgson, 
while ploughing last week, to turn the frost out of the ground, stum¬ 
bled upon a coal mine. His fortune’s cut and dried for him, without 
bis saying * boo !* And here am I, as good a man as my neighbors, no 
better off in the world, at thirty years of age, than I was when I 
started. Ugh ! how very cold ! The cracks in this hut are so wide, 
that the wind plays ‘ hide-and-seek’ through ’em, and no danger of 
being caught. Landlords are dreadful close with their purses, now- 
a-days. To be sure, I don’t pay him any rent, but then I think the 
least he could do, would be to make the house comfortable, and keep 
it in repair. It’s infernal cold ! If the old woman’s prophecy don’t 
turn up soon, I shall stand but little chance of being able to enjoy it. 
Mohey I must have ; how can I get it ? I ’ll go out upon the high¬ 
way, and rob some one ! No, I won’t do that, neither; I might pos¬ 
sibly swing for it, which would ‘ make it bad.’ No, I ’ll-* 

Here the cogitations of our hero were interrupted by a loud 
double-rap against the board which served the purpose of a door. 

* Knock away 1’ continued Bob, in the same muttering tone, but 
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without stirring an inch ; ‘ some traveller, I suppose, who wants a 
direction to the tavern. Let him hnd it himself; I won’t be his 
drudge!’ 

Again and again was the knocking repeated, until the ’outside 
barbarian,’ despairing of obtaining permission by peaceable means, 
gave the door, or rather the board, a furious kick, which burst it in. 

‘ Hallo !’ exclaimed the intruder, a tall, stout man, wrapped to the 
throat in a shaggy Tom-and-Jerry, as his eye rested upon Bob, sit^ 
ting quite composedly before the fire-place. 

’Hallo, yourself!’ replied Bob, scanning him with no welcome 
glance. 

’ Why the devil did n’t you open the door V said the new-comer. 

’ Because I did n’t choose to. What’s your business here V 

‘ Precious little to do with you,* was the reply. ’ Look you here, 
I want to sleep here to-night, and am willing to pay you for it. If 
you like it, well and good; if not, you can do the other thing; for 
over that step I do n’t budge this night. That *8 all.* 

So saying, the stranger pushed Bob out of his seat, and slipping 
into it himself, began very deliberately to poke the dying embers of 
the fire. Bob instantly determined to eject him by force from his 
premises, but a second look at his size and muscle, convinced him 
that he might come off second best in such an attempt. Swallowing 
his wrath, therefore, he growled a reluctant welcome. 

’ What’s your name V asked Bob. 

’ You may call me Joe Jenkins, if you choose ; if not, you may let 
it alone,’ was the reply. 

’ I say,’ continued the stranger, after a pause of a few minutes, 
during which time he had been vainly endeavoring to make a blaze 
from the scanty coals, ’ what have you got to drink V 

’ Plenty of water in the spring,’ answered Morris. 

’ Oh, there is, is there V said Jenkins, with the air of a man to whom 
an important fact had just been disclosed. ’ There’s half a dollar; 
let’s have some brandy, ’mazing sudden.’ 

Quick as thought. Bob clutched the piece of silver, as if be feared 
his guest might change his mind ; and in an incredibly short space of 
time, he marched into the bar-room of the ’ Red Lion.* 

‘ I want a quart of brandy,’ said he, raising his head as high as any 
in the room. 

’ I dare say,’ replied Boniface, with a wink to a group of such 
’loafers’ as are always to be found in the bar-room of a tavern; *1 
never knew the day you didn’t. But who’s to 'pay for it. Bob V 

* I am, to be sure,’ replied he, * planking’ the half dollar. 

’ Hallo !’ exclaimed Boniface, with the utmost surprise, ’ where did 
you raise that? I’m afraid you did n’t come honestly by that money, 
Bob.* 

’ Very well, if you won’t let me have the liquor, I *11 go somewhere 
else.’ 

’ Oh, no, no 1’ said the landlord ; ’ your money is good, Mr. Morris. 
Who says I ever turned a customer away V 

Bob pocketed his change, without a word of comment, and taking 
his jug, turned his face toward home. Great was his consternation, 
upon entering his hovel, at finding his visitor upon the point of splits 
ting up the only table he owned in the world. 
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‘ Hallo here !* cried he, setting down the vessel, and catching hold 
of one leg of the table, ‘ what the devil are you about V 

‘ Do n’t you see V answered Jenkins, wrenching off the top ; ‘ I *ni 
breaking up this old table for fuel. You shall have one fire, at all 
events. Devil take it, man ! do you suppose I going to freeze V 

Bob resolutely defended his property, but all in vain. Piece after 
piece was broken off, and thrown on to the fire, in spite of all he 
could do ; and'with a tear in bis eye, he beheld the conflagration of 
bis red pine table. 

‘ And now, my boy !* said Jenkins, ‘ I ’ll make your fortune for 
you in Eastern Lands.’ 

Bob’s ears were wide open to receive any thing relating to fortune ; 
so, forgetting his grievances at once, he helped to empty the jug of 
brandy, and then sat himself down, an attentive listener to what 
fell from the lips of his guest. Daylight found them in the same 
position; but a neighbor happening to call at the hut, a little after 
sunrise, found it empty. Bob and his visitor were among the missing. 
Numberless were the conjectures as to what had become of the 
former; no one, of course, knowing that he had absconded in company 
with any body. The landlord of the ‘ Red Lion’ reported, with addi¬ 
tions and variations, the story, that Bob had entered his house the 
evening previous, bought a quart of brandy, and paid for it on the spot, 
a thing which had never before happened, within the memory of the 
oldest inhabitant, and for which he could in no wise account; and 
that he also declared, after getting it safely in hi^ po.ssession, that as 
he expected to leave the world that night, he had determined his 
last hours should be merry ones. As this was the most exaggerated 
story that was manufactured at Bob’s expense, it was first deemed 
barely possible, and finally firmly believed, by one and all. Satan 
had unquestionably claimed his own, and transported the victim to the 
infernal regions. 

The best story, however, soon wears out; and so it chanced with 
the tale of Bob’s abduction. At first it engrossed the tea-table con¬ 
versation of every gossip in the village. Then it was declared insipid, 
by the more fashionable circles. The middle classes followed the 
example, till at last the lowest laborers forgot the subject, or only 
mentioned it as a remembrance of by-gone days. 


Precisely seven months after Bob’s disappearance, on a hot July 
afternoon, a superb carriage rattled through the tumpike-gate of 
Blueville, and drove up to the sign of the ‘ Red Lion.* Presently 
there descended from it a man dressed in the extreme of fashion, 
who, after eyeing his establishment with evident satisfaction, turned 
to the house. 

‘Here John, Tom, Dick! where are you alii* shouted the obse¬ 
quious landlord. 

* Landlord !’ said the stranger, with a pompous air. 

‘Your humble servant. Sir.* 

‘ Have my horses rubbed down.* 

‘Yes, Sir.* 
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‘ Hay and oats — the best.* 

‘ Yes, Sir.* 

‘ Order supper, immediately.* 

‘Yes —Sir.’ 

‘ And if it aint done in the best manner, I *11 horsewhip you !* 

‘ Yes, Sir — yes, Sir ;* and the landlord bustled away to execute his 
orders. Supper was soon announced, and the stranger, entering an 
adjoining room, commenced devouring the various dishes with hearty 
gusto. 

‘ What are you looking at, landlord ]* said the stranger, pausing a 
moment to take breath. 

‘At you, Sir.* 

‘ At me 1 Why what do you see in me, to attract your attentiont’ 

* Aint you — you must be — Bob Morris V 

'Robert Fitzmorris, Esquire, if you please. I am no longer plain 
Bob Morris; call me so again, and 1 *11 throw you out of the window. 
I *ve made a fortune within six months ; three hundred thousand dol¬ 
lars, all in Eastern lands. Hold on to your eyes, landlord, or you *11 
lose em ; they *re half out of your head, already. Keep still about it, 
or by the powers ! if it goes beyond you, 1 *11 not answer for your 
life!* 

Away went Boniface, just as Bob desired, and told it to a neighbor, 
under a strict injunction of secrecy; this neighbor told it to another, 
who, in his turn, told it to a dozen others, and before sunset, it was 
known in every house in Blueville, that Bob Morris had returned an 
Esquire, and as rich as a Jew. 

Instantly, invitations upon pink, green, and blue paper, were left 
at the ‘ Red Lion,* addressed to Robert Fitzmorris, Esquire, request¬ 
ing the honor of his company. Crowds flocked around the tavern ; 
the ‘ Lion* was never so well patronized. Head above head appeared 
at the window of the dining room, wherein the rich man was seated. 
The lawyer and the justice of the peace came very near tripping one 
another up, as they entered the bar-room, in their haste to pay their 
respects. That evening Bob passed at Justice Wormwooa*s. 

* Have you any land for sale ?* inquired the justice, as Bob summed 
up the profits that had accrued to him from one speculation. 

‘ 1 believe I have a Jew lots,* replied Mr. Fitzmorris, slowly, at the 
same lime, drawing a map from his pocket: ‘ Here is a plan of the 
city of Gullem, Maine. Lot fifty-three is unchecked. Come, 1*11 
sell you that; right in the centre of the city, and just where the dep6t 
of the ‘ Grand United North American Eastern Rail Road and Foi¥ 
warding Company’ will be located.* 

‘ But is the road finished V interrupted the justice. 

‘ Not quite,* answered Bob, with a slight cough ; when I left, three 
months ago, there was a bill in the lower house of the Maine Legis¬ 
lature for the incorporation of the company. By this time, it has 
passed; the track has undoubtedly been commenced, and-* 

‘ But, consider, my dear Sir,* again interrupted the justice, ‘ the 
bill may have been defeated.* 

‘ No such thing !* replied Bob, fiercely. ‘ Is my word good for 
nothing?* 

‘ Oh, no, no — pray go on, Sir.’ 
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* I will just read you,’ continued Mr. Fitzmorris, producing a news¬ 
paper, ‘ a short paragraph from the * Gullem Republican Banner, and 
Independent Tower of Freedom 

* Th« city of Gullem is pleasantly situated upon tho banks of Nowhere river, within 
half a mile of the extensive water works of the ‘United States’Calico Stamping and 
Norih-Ameiican Cloth-dying Company,’ which are now under consideration, and 
which will be built in the course of a few years. 'I'he proposed canal of the enterpri¬ 
sing Water Company, uniting the waters of the St. Lawrence and the Atlantic Ocean, 
will pass directly across the northern boundary line, near where the great eastern turnpike 
empties in. The city itself is beautifully laid out in squares, and even now contains 
upward of ten dwelling-houses, together with a meeting-house in progress of erection. 
A splendid hotel is also contemplated, to stainl on the vacant ground next the corner 
lot, ofl'ered for sale by the editor of this paper, in another column of to-day’s impres¬ 
sion. In short, we venture to predict, that at no di.^tant day, Gullem will l>pconie the 
greatest commercial mart of the East. The causes are obvious. The contemplated 
canal, the proposed rail-road, combined with the intended extensive waler-v.orUs, can¬ 
not fail to render Gullem a city of the greatest importance and first rank.’ 

‘ Now, my dear Sir,’ said Bob, folding up the paper, * what think 
you of fifty-three 1 — directly in the centre of Washington Square, 
opposite the * Eastern Moonshine Bank,’ which will undoubtedly be 
built, so soon as a company is formed. Now is your only chance. 
I ask but five hundred dollars; fifty-four sold for a thousand.’ 

‘Do you think I can sell it at a profit?* inquired the justice. 

‘ Treble your money in six weeks! Wait but till the rail-road, 
the canal, and the water works, get going, and the lot will sell for 
eight or ten hundred per cent, profit. I *11 guarantee it.* 

‘ Will you give me that in writing, if I buy the land V 

‘ I will,’ replied Bob, unhesitatingly. 

‘ Then, Sir, I *11 give you an answer to-mon*ow.’ 

Mr. Fitzmorris took up his hat, and wishing the justice good night, 
repaired to the ‘ Red Lion,’ where, before he went to bed, he struck 
a bargain with the landlord for a small strip of Gullem, at the rate of 
a hundred dollars an acre, half to be paid cash on the nail, and the 
remainder in bond and mortgage, at one and two years. 

The next day Blueville was all alive with speculation in eastern 
lands. A special town-meeting was held, and it was voted unani¬ 
mously, to invest the surplus revenue of the parish in Gullem house- 
lots, through the agency of Robert Fitzmorris, Esquire. Justice 
Wormwood bought lot fifty-three, and long before noon, every inch 
of ground, house-lots, and meadow and pasture-land, in the possession 
of our hero, was all sold; the purchasers paying cash upon the spot. 
So many deeds could not be made out at once; the town-crier there¬ 
fore circulated notice, far and near, that early on Monday morning, the 
deeds would be ready for delivery. It was then Saturday. Things 
passed off quietly until Sunday afternoon, when Bob suddenly ordered 
bis horses to be put into his carriage, and telling Boniface he was 
only going to drive a little distance into tho country, jumped in and 
drove off, apparently for a ride. He kept on, until Blueville had 
long been lost in the distance, when he stopped by the side of a thick 
clump of trees, and giving a low whistle, a man appeared whom he 
immediately recognised as Mr. Joe Jenkins. 

‘ Aha !’ exclaimed Jenkins, ‘ how did you make out V 

* First rate !’ replied Bob, producing several bags of dollars. 

The spoils were divided, each receiving seven hundred dollars in 
specie. 
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* And now/ said Jenkins, * we must make ourselves scarce. Take 
up the reins, Bob, and crack away !* Bob did so, and a few hours 
sufficed to carry them far enough from Blueville. 

Great was the dismay depicted upon the countenances of all con¬ 
cerned in Gullem lands, when they gathered about the * Red Lion,* 
on Monday morning, upon being informed by the landlord that Bob 
had a second time absconded. 

* By Christopher!* exclaimed Justice Wormwood, ‘my five hun¬ 
dred dollars and lot fifty-three are gone with him 1’ 

‘ The parish fund has gone to the devil T growled the parish clerk. 

‘ He did n’t pay his board, and has carried off my fifty dollars I* 
echoed Boniface, of the ‘ Red Lion.* 

‘ Well, we always predicted how he’d turn out I* said a number, 
who had been secretly envious, that they were not able to buy lots 
in Gullem. 

This, then, is the reason why Blueville never got ahead. This 
little circumstance put a damper upon the enterprise of her mer¬ 
chants. A speculator is an outlawed personage there; and to this 
day, its inhabitants cannot hear the name of* Eastern Lands,* with¬ 
out involuntarily gnashing their teeth. They speak of the above tran¬ 
saction but seldom, and invariably as * the dead shave !’ 


THE DYING ARCHER. 


The day has near ended, the light quivers through 
The leaves of the forest, which bend with the dew, 

The flowers bow in beauty, the smooth-flowing stream. 
Is gilding as softly as thoughts in a dream ; 

The low room is darkened, there breathes not a sound, 
While friends in their sadness are gathering round; 
Now out speaks the Archer, his course well nigh done, 
‘Throw, throw back the lattice, and let in the sun I’ 


The lattice is opened; and now the blue sky 
Brings joy to his bosom, and fire to his eye; 

There stretches the greenwood, where, year after year, 
He ‘chased the wilJroe-buck and followed the deer,* 

He gazed upon mountain, and forest, and dell. 

Then bowed he, in sorrow, a silent farewell: 

‘ And when we are parted, and when thou art dead, 

Oh where shall we lay theeT his followers said. 

Then up rose the Archer, and gazed once again 
On far-reaching mountain, and river, and plain; 

‘ Now bring me my quiver, and tighten my bow. 

And let the winged arrow my sepulchre snow !’* 

Out. out through the lattice, the arrow has passed, 

And in the far forest has lighted at last. 

And there shall the hunter in slumber be laid. 

Where wild-deer are bounding beneath the green shade. 


His last words are finished ; his spirit has fled, 
And now lies in silence the form of the dead; 

The lamps k) the chamber are flickering dim. 

And sadly the mourners are chanting their hymn ; 
And now to the greenwood, and now on the sod. 
Where lighted the arrow, the mourners have trod ; 
And thus by the river, where dark forests wave. 
That noble old Archer hath found him a grave I 
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THOUGHTS ON H A N D - W R ITI N G . 

BY THE LATE R. C. SANDI. 


I HAVE had reasons for meditating much on the mystery of hand¬ 
writings, though my reflections have resulted in no new discoveries ; 
and I have neither solved any of the paradoxes, nor come to a defi¬ 
nite conclusion on any of the doubtful points with which the subject 
is pregnan^. The first difficulty which was suggested to my mind 
about it, occurred in early childhood. I could not discover how the 
rapping me over the knuckles with a long, round, lignumvitae ruler, 
until those articulations were discolored and lame, was to assist me 
in using ray fingers with ease and grace, in copying the pithy scraps 
of morality which were set before me. My master, however, seemed 
to think it was good for me. The poor man took a world of pains, 
and gave me a great many, to very little purpose. He was very 
fond of quoting to me a passage from Horace, in an English version 
he had picked up somewhere, of the fidelity of which I have since 
had my doubts: 

‘ In wisdom and sound knowledge to excel, 

Is llie chief cause and source of writing well: 

The manuscripts of Socrates were writ 
So fairly, because he had so much wit.* 

I certainly never became a proficient in calligraphy. I have, how¬ 
ever, in the course of my life, been consoled for my own imperfec¬ 
tions on this score, by observing scholars, statesmen, and gentlemen 
at large, who passed very well in the world, and obtained professor¬ 
ships, outhts, and salaries, and the entree into polite society, whose 
signs manual were hieroglyphics, which Champollion himself would 
give up in despair. Their whole manipulation (as the learned would 
say,) with pen, ink, and paper, produced a result so utterly undeci¬ 
pherable, that, instead of its ‘ painting thought, and speaking to the 
eyes,’ if their secretaries or correspondents had not known what they 
wanted to say, or to have said for them, the persons interested in their 
despatches might as well have been in the innocent situation of John 
Lump and Looney Mactwolter, when they had ‘ mixed the billy- 
duckses.’ 

I have known lawyers and doctors, whose autographic outpourings 
the solicitor and apothecary alone understood, by professional in¬ 
stinct ; and yet the bills in chancery of the former, fairly engrossed, 
produced suits which are not yet decided; and the prescriptions of 
the latter found their way into the patient’s system, and caused a 
great effect. 

There is one thing, however, on which 1 have made up my mind 
decidedly; which is, that a person who writes so detestable a hand 
that he cannot read it himself, acts in an improper manner, and ^ 
abuses the gift which Cadmus was good enough to introduce into 
Europe. 

The character of my own writing seems somewhat amended, since 
time has laid his frosty hand upon my head, and cramped the joints 
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of my fingers. It is less capricious in the variety of directions in 
which the letters run, and lees luxuriant in gratuitous additions to 
their tops, and bottoms, and natural terminations. They look more 
like a platoon of regular troops, and less like a militia-training; more 
like an arrangement produced by the agency of human intellect, 
and less like the irregular scratches made by the brute creation in 
the surface of the soil. So that I get along without any material 
difficulty; and have, indeed, been sometimes complimented on the 
elegance of my writing. 

One thing which has always been unaccountable to me, is the nice 
acquaintance some persons acquire with the signatures of particular 
individuals, so that they can detect a forgery at firat sight, however 
well it may be executed, and can swear to the spuriousness of the 
sophisticated writing. Neither, for the life of me, can I understand 
the wisdom of the rule of evidence, which makes the question im¬ 
portant, whether a witness has ever seen the person write, about 
whose autography he is interrogated. 1 am sure it would puzzle the 
twelve judges of England to explain why our having seen a man 
write, should enable us to distinguish the character of his hand, any 
more than we should be enabled to identify his clothes, by having 
seen him put them on. 

That the intellectual and moral character of a person may be ascer¬ 
tained from his band-writing, is a theory in which many are fond of 
believing. It seems, certainly, a more plausible one than those of 
chiromancy or phrenology; but beyond a certain extent, I think it 
can be shown to be as visionary as either. Up to a certain point, 
however, it may be far more rational. 

The sex of the writer may be conjectured with more infallibility 
than any bther attribute : 

* The bridegroom’s letters stand in row above, 

Tapering, yet straight, like pine trees in his grove i 
While free and fine, the bride’s appear below, 

As light and slender as her jasmines grow.’ 

Still, you cannot always tell, from the appearance of a manuscript, 
whether a lady or a gentleman has held the pen. I had a female re¬ 
lative, who was a strong, stout-built woman, to be sure; but she 
wrote a hand so formidably masculine, that the only suitor W’ho ever 
made her an offer, was terrified out of his negotiation by the first bil¬ 
let-doux he had the honor of receiving from her. He was a slen¬ 
der and delicately made man, and wrote a fine Italian hand. 

Next to the sex, the age of a writer may be guessed at with most 
certainty from the chirograph. If the gods had made me poetical, I 
would paraphrase the seven ages of Shakspeare, (omitting, of course, 
the infant in his nurse’s arms,) with reference to this theme. But I 
must ‘ leave it to sonie fitter minstrel,’ ^here are, however, more 
exceptions to this than to the former proposition. Some people 
write a puerile hand all their lives: and the gravest maxims, the pro- 
foundest thoughts, the most abstruse reasonings, have sometimes 
been originally imbodied in signs as fantastical as the scrawl made 
in sport by a child. On the other hand, men of regular tempera¬ 
ment, and methodical habits of business, will acquire a formal and 
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deliberate character in their hand-writing, which is often not im¬ 
paired until extreme age. 

The nation, profession, and other accidental properties of a per¬ 
son, may also, perhaps, be discovered in a majority of instances, 
from his chirograph. But it is obvious that there is no mystery in 
this, which philosophy need be invoked to elucidate. Mr. Owen’s 
doctrine of circumstances will explain it very satisfactorily. 1 am 
only disposed to deny that the bent of natural inclination, or the pre¬ 
dominance or deficiency of any intellectual quality, can be ascer¬ 
tained by this test. 1 have never met with any one who possessed 
the art of divination in this way; nor, as the theory cannot be proved 
by any process of reasoning from first principles, can it be supported 
by a fair examination of any miscellaneous collection of autographs. 
Imagination may carry us a great way, and suggest resemblances of 
its own creation, between the characters of men knov/n in history 
and fac-aimiles of their autographs. But, divesting ourselves of its 
influence, let us look at the signatures to the death-warrant of Charles 
I., or the Declaration of American Independence ; which instru¬ 
ments I do not bring into juxtaposition irreverently, but because 
every one has seen them. I believe it will be impossible, without the 
aid of fancy, from recorded facts in the lives of those who subscribed 
these documents, compared with the peculiarities of their signs 
manual, to found an honest induction in support of this hypothesis. 

Some conceited people try to write as badly as they can, because 
they have heard and believe that it is a proof of genius. While all 
will admit that this notion is very absurd, it is still generally believed 
that men of genius do write in a very obscure, infirm, or eccentric 
character: and we are told of a thousand familiar instances ; such 
as Byron, and Chalmers, and Jeffrey, and Bonaparte, etc. A goodly 
assortment in the same lot! One thing is very certain, that those 
who write a great deal for the press, will soon write very badly; 
without its being necessary to ascribe that circumstance to intellec¬ 
tual organization. Bonaparte had no time, when dictating to six 
clerks at once, or signing treaties on horseback, to cultivate a clear 
running hand. Distinguished as he was above other men, in his 
fame and in his fortunes, '! believe we may also concede to him the 
honor of having written the worst possible hand, decipherable by 
human ingenuity. And when we find, from the fac similes of some 
of his early despatches, how abominably he spelled, as well as wrote, 
we are led to infer that a defective education, and an eagle-eyed 
ambition, which soon began to gaze too steadily at the sun to regard 
the motes in the atmosphere, will sufficiently account for a matter of 
such small importance to so great a man, without resorting to * meta¬ 
physical aid’ to account for his bad writing. 

The hand-writing of an individual is not as much connected with 
the machinery of his mind, as is the effect of any other personal 
habit. Neat people do not always write neatly; and some very 
slovenly persons, whom I have known, were distinguished for a 
remarkably elegant formation of their letters. Affectation, on the 
contrary, being out of nature, will always betray itself in this parti¬ 
cular, as in every other. 

I am disposed also to treat, as a fond chimera, a notion I have 
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often heard expressed, that there is a natural gentility appertaining 
to the chirographs of nature’s aristocracy; supposing such a phrase 
to be proper. Every thing else about a gentleman’s letter will fur¬ 
nish better hints as to his breeding and quality, than the character of 
his hand-writing. Set a well-taught boot-black and a gentleman down 
to copy the same sentence on pieces of paper of like shape and 
texture, and few of your conjurers in autographs will be able to 
guess, from the specimens, which is the gentleman and which is the 
boot-black. 

But to leave this drouthy and prosing disquisition, I am minded to 
illustrate both the evils and the advantages of bad or illegible writing, 
by incidents which have occurred, or are easily supposable, in real 
life. My poor old master, against whose memory I cherish no 
malice, notwithstanding his frequent fustigation of my youthful 
knuckles, when he despaired of my profiting either by the unction 
of his precepts, or the sore application of his ruler, endeavored to 
frighten me into amendment by examples. He composed for my 
use a digested chronicle of casualties which had befallen those who 
perpetrated unseemly scrawls; and, after the manner of Swift, en¬ 
titled his tract, ‘ God’s revenge against Cacography.* I have long 
since lost the precious gift; but 1 have not forgotten all the legends 
it contained. 

The tale is old, of the English gentleman, who had procured for his 
friend a situation in the service of the East India Company, and was put 
to unprofitable expense by misreading an epistle, in which the latter 
endeavored to express his gratitude. ‘Having,’ said the absentee, 

‘ been thus placed in a post, where I am sure of a regular salary, and 
have it in my power, while I enjoy health, to lay up something every 
year to provide for the future, I am not unmindful of my benefactor, 
and mean soon to send you an equivalent^ Such a rascally hand did 
this grateful Indian write, that the gentleman thought he meant soon 
to send him an elephant. He erected a large out-house for the un¬ 
wieldy pet; but never got any thing to put in it, except a little pot 
of sweetmeats, and an additional bundle of compliments. 

Few who read the newspapers, have not seen an anecdote of an 
amateur of queer animals, who sent an order to Africa for two 
monkeys. The word two, as he wrote it, so much resembled the 
figures one hundred, that his literal and single-minded agent was 
somewhat perplexed in executing this commisflion, which compelled 
him to make war on the whole n»*»on. And great was the natu¬ 
ralist’s surprise and perplexity, when he received a letter informing 
him, in mercantile phraseology, that eighty monkeys had been ship¬ 
ped, as per copy '^f the bill of lading enclosed, and that his corres¬ 
pondent hoped to bo able to execute the rest of the order time 
for the next vessel! 

Many, too, must have read a story which appeared in the English 
newspapers, a few years since, of the distressful predicament into 
which a poor fisherman’s wife was thrown, by the receipt of a letter 
from her husband, who had been absent from home, with several of 
his brethren, beyond the ordinary time. The honest man stated, in 
piscatorial phrase, the causes of his detention, and what luck he had 
met with in his fishing. But the conclusion of his bulletin, as spelled 
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by his loving amphibious helpmate, was as follows : ‘ I am no more !' 
The poor woman gazed a while on this fatal official intelligence of 
her husband’s demise, and then on her eleven now fatherless infants; 
and then she burst into a paroxysm of clamorous sorrow, which drew 
around her the consorts of seventeen other fishermen, who had de¬ 
parted in company with the deceased man. None of them could 
read; but they caught from the widow’s broken lamentations the 
contents of the supernatural postscript; and taking it for granted 
that they had all been served in the same manner by the treacherous 
element, they all lifted up their voices, and the comers of their 
aprons, and made an ululation worthy of so many forsaken mermaids. 
In the words of the poet, they made ‘ ’igh water in the sea,’ on whose 
margin they stood ; when one of the overseers of the poor, who 
came to the spot, alarmed by the rumor that the parish was like to 
bo burthened with eighteen new widows and an hundred and odd 
parcel orphans, snatched the letter from the weeping Thetis, and 
silenced the grief of the company, by making out its conclusion cor¬ 
rectly, which was, * 1 add no more' 

There is a memorable passage in our annals, which must be fami¬ 
liar to those who have read the old chronicles and records of our early 
colonial history. I allude to the consternation into which the Gene¬ 
ral Court of the Massachusetts and their associated settlements were 
thrown, when their clerk read to them a letter from a worthy divine, 
purporting that he addressed them, not as magistrates, but as a set 
of Indian devils. The horror-stricken official paused in his prelec¬ 
tion, aghast as was the clerk in England, for whose proper psalm 
a wag had substituted * Chevy Chase,’ when he came to the words 
* woful hunting.’ He looked at the manuscript again, and after a 
thorough examination, exclaimed, * Yea! it is Indian devils!’ A burst 
of indignation from the grave sanhedrim, long, loud, and deep, foK 
lowed this declaration. They would all have better brooked to have 
been called by the name of Baptists, papists, or any other pestilent 
heretics, than to be branded as the very heathen whom they had 
themselves never scrupled to compliment, by calling them children 
of Beelzebub. If I remember aright, the venerable Cotton Mather 
notes, in his biographies of the eminent divines of his day, that the 
innocent offender was, in this instance, roughly handled by the secu¬ 
lar arm of justice, for insulting the dignitaries both of church and 
state, before he had an opportunity of convincing his brother dignita¬ 
ries that the offensive epithet, Indin.n devils^ was a pure mistake in 
their manner of reading his epistle; inasmuch as he meant to em¬ 
ploy the more harmless phrase. Individuals. The apology was 
accepted; though I observe that the latter word U. at present, 
deemed impolite, if not actionable, in Kentucky; and is ass pro¬ 
voking to a citizen of that state, as it was to Dame Quickly to bo 
called a woman, and a thing to thank God on, by Sir John Falstaffi 
I knew a gentleman, who would have been very well pleased to 
have received a lucrative appointment, in a certain state of the 
Union; because his pratrimony was naught, and his professional 
profits, to speak mathematically, were less. His joy was unbounded, 
therefore, on reading a letter from a very great man, who wrote a 
very little aud a yery bad baud, respmiaiye to bii application for the 
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post which he coveted. He deciphered enough of the letter to make 
out, that many were soliciting the station for which he had applied, 
and that his testimonials had been received. But the concluding 
sentence was that from the favorable augury of which the young 
ambition of the aspirant ran at once, in imagination, to the top of 
its ladder. ‘ Thovgh last not least' were the cabalistic words, by 
virtue of which he founded many Spanish castles; destined, alas! 
like those of Arabian enchantment, to vanish or fly away at the spell 
of a more powerful magician, or the loss of the talisman which sum¬ 
moned the genii to erect them. He might have launched into dan¬ 
gerous prodigality on the strength of his anticipated promotion, if a 
friend had not succeeded in convincing him, that the flourish with 
which the great man had terminated his honorable scrawl, if it was 
not a verse from the Koran, in the Arabic character, must have been 
meant for that very insignificant and unfruitful expression, ‘ Yours^ 
in haste.* 

No executive sunshine ever beamed on him. But being of a phi¬ 
losophic turn of mind, he devoted much of his time, for some years 
after his disappointment, to an analysis of the precise meaning of 
these three unlucky words, and read all the writers on our language, 
from the Diversions of Purley to the last wonderful discoveries on 
the subject made in this country. I suppose that he passed his time 
pleasantly in these researches, but not, 1 should think, very profitably: 
for the only result of all his reading, which I ever heard him utter, 
was, that ‘ yours, in haste,* is-a most unphilosophical, ungrammatical, 
and nonsensical expression, involving a confusion of time, place, and 
circumstance. He said, it was a sorites of bulls; a metaphysical 
absurdity; a moral insult to good sense and good feeling; and that 
he never would continue a correspondence with any persoi^ who had 
used it in addressing him. 

It is very easy to conceive what sad consequences may result in 
affairs of love and matrimony, from careless scribbling, by which 
ideas may be suggested directly the reverse of those intended to be 
expressed by the writer. In insinuating the delicate question orally, 
much ambiguity may be allowed for, on the score of anxiety and 
embarrassment; and it has always been understood, that the lady’s 
answer, like a certain character in algebra, which combines the posi¬ 
tive and negative signs, must be interpreted by accompanying cir¬ 
cumstances ; or rather, that it is like the adverb of answer, in some of 
the dead languages, which is both yea and nay, and requires an incli¬ 
nation of the head, or the expression of the countenance, to make it 
intelligible. Lawyers say, too, that it is difficult, in many cases, to 
prove a verbal promise of marriage. But equivocal writing has not 
the advantage of being illustrated by tone, glance, feature, or attitude, 
and may lead to very dangerous consequences. 

In that department of the post-office, of which Cupid is master, the 
mails should contain only perfumed and gilt-edge billets, written in 
fair, soft, legible characters, like the correspondence of Julie and St. 
Preux, as conducted hy their inspired amanuensis. I perceive these 
remarks have run to a greater extent than I had anticipated; and for this 
reason, but more particularly because I would not encourage fraud 
or deception, in any form or under any pretext, I will not even faint 
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at the possible advantages which may flow from bad or ambiguous 
hand-writings. 

I can conceive no instance in which sound morality will tolerate 
the commission of such a thing, with malice afore-thought, or from 
sheer carelessness ; unless it be where the ingenuity of the writer is 
taxed for common-place complimentary flourishes, or at the conclu¬ 
sion of an epistle. It is sometimes a very perplexing thing to make a 
proper obeisance at the end of a letter, when we are at a little loss 
about etiquette, or fear to be too formal or too familiar, too cold or 
too tender. Whether an imitation of the Chinese or the Sanscrit 
characters may be employed with propriety, in any such dilemma, is 
a case of conscience, which 1 will not undertake to decide. I must 
refer the reader to an excellent work by Mrs. Opie, with a most 
unfashionable name; and if such an evasion is not classed by her 
among the pecadilloes which she has denounced, it may be safely 
resorted to by the most scrupulous precisian. 


THE LAST SONG. 

A LMAV FROM THE PORT-FOLIO OF A BOOKWORM. 


Must it be 7 Then farewell 1 
Thou whom my woman’s heart cherished so long: 

Farewell 1 and be this song 
The last, wherein Isay, ‘I loved thee well.’ 

Many a weary strain 

Never yet heard by thee, hath this poor breath 
Uttered of Love and Death, 

And maiden grief, hidden and chid in vain. 

Oh! if in after rears 

The tale that I am dead shall touch thy heart. 

Bid not the pain depart. 

But shed, over my grave, a few sad tears. 

Think of me, still so young, 

Silent, though fond, who cast my rife away. 
Daring to disobey 

The passionate spirit that around me clung. 

Farewell again! — and yet 
Must it indeed be so 7 — and on this shore 
Shall you and I no more 
Together see the sun of summer set 7 

For me, my days are gone! 

No more shall I in harvest-time prepare 
Chaplets to bind my hair. 

As I was wont: oh, ’t was for you alone! 

But on my bier I *11 lay 
Me down in frozen beauty, pale and wan, 

Martyr of love to man, 

And like a broken flow^, gently decay. 
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A MEMORIAL 

OF THE LATE MB. J O II K M T MAB8DEN, OF LO N O • 1 8 L A N D. 
BY THE AUTHOR or * TUB KUSHOW PROPERTY.' 


At a short distance from the village of Jamaica, about a stone’s 
cast from the Eldon Manor, there is a small mansion, now deserted, 
which was the residence of the late eccentric Johnny Marsden. With 
the exception of the forlorn appearance it presents, being deprived 
of those familiar sights and sounds which give animation to the farm* 
house, there is nothing about it, at first sight, to attract attention. 
But the minute observer would discover on the premises some things 
wholly inexplicable, without a little insight into the habits of the 
owner. These are sufficient to inspire a certain awe in the minds of 
the superstitiou.s, who never approach it, or pass by it on a dark night, 
without infinite misgivings. Not that it is at present * haunted,* but 
there is always a sepulchral gloominess about a desolate house, 
affecting not only the minds of the vulgar. It is like the frigid body 
of a dead man, from which the soul has fled. It is, in fact, a rude 
outer case, or covering, a sort of exterior coil, which he can put on, 
or renew, or entirely discard, at pleasure ; unlike that other ‘ mortal 
coil,* which can only be ‘ shuffled off* when the spirit takes its depar¬ 
ture. How cold, and melancholy is its aspect I The hospitable 
doors, and windows once glaring with cheerful light, are closed in 
cold repulse. Within there is mouldiness, and a damp which strikes 
to the heart. The passage of the wind through the shrunken doors and 
crevices, sounds like the moaning of a spirit; and if you stay there 
at night, there will always be noises, and as it is not easy to conjec¬ 
ture what produces them, they seem supernatural. The familiar 
voices that circulated hilariously through the old apartments, the tale, 
the jibe, thej)leasant gossip, are no more; and for the family that 
lived within, they have either gone to ‘ eternal habitations,’ or have 
removed their household gods to Latium.* 

The latter was not the case with Mr. Marsden. He has been long 
dead ; and as his habits and modes of thinking were unlike those of 
other men, so he does not repose with them in the church-yard. He 
was buried in a peculiar manner, according to his own directions, 
without monument or epitaph. There is a small mound not far from 
the house, surrounded by an enclosure, sufficient to protect it from 
being trampled on by cattle. Hie jacet. 

I have no doubt, by the bare mention of the name, that this indi¬ 
vidual already springs up to the mind's eye of those who have known 
him, as large as life, and in all his ample dimensions. His serene 
head overshadowed by a vast canopy of a tow-hat, with two-and-six- 
pence chalked upon the rim, thus, -yi; his double vests, with capa¬ 
cious pockets, in whose unfathomable depth a snuff box might be 
lost beyond all recovery; his pantaloons innocent of suspenders, and 
with dainty buckles at the knees ; his substantial home-spun stock¬ 
ings and gaiters; his shoes of seventy-four-gun-ship sizeability. 


• Gone to the western country. 
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whose double soles were doubly guarded by a double row of iron 
nails, as large as the studding of a buckler, setting all wear-and-tear 
at defiance, and laughing in the face of at least a dozen years ; or, 
supposing it to be winter, and bitterly cold, having on his 

-‘old great coat 

All buttoned down before 

in such trim, I say, accompanied with that scrupulous neatness which 
was characteristic of the man, will present itself the person of the 
late Mr. Johnny Marsden. 

I intend, in the following paper, to unfold a few traits in the cha¬ 
racter of this peculiar man; for I am performing the office of Old 
Mortality, deepening with pious chisel the inscriptions of the 
departed, and removing the moss and lichen which time collects, 
that they may not for ever fade from the memory of the living. This 
I consider as well a pleasure as a duty. For while great men alone 
are apt to engross all the pages of the biographer, 1 am able to find 
in this little nook of earth enough that is worthy of record. 

It was the humble occupation of the subject of this sketch, and 
he followed it for many years with an industry, a regularity, and lucid 
method, which would have invoked success on any undertaking to 
carry country produce to the adjacent village. Milk, butter, eggs, 
vegetables, fruits, in short, every thing which a few acres cultivated 
to the last inch supplied, fell within his province. As his wife was 
a remarkably clean woman, and attentive to the concerns of the 
dairy, he found no lack of customers among scrupulous housewives. 
Day after day, and week after week, he might be seen in the same 
long and measured step, pacing up and down on his errand. Regard¬ 
less of the heat of summer, and the most violent rain, snow, and hail 
of winter, he went as regularly as clock-work about his business. 
He was a species of moving market, passing and repassing, and 
dropping the produce of every season at your door. As he kept no 
horse, wagon, or barrow, of any kind, but travelled always on foot, 
bearing his baskets on his arms, it cost him many trips a day to sup¬ 
ply the town. Some persons, who did not look at the bottom of things, 
advised the purchase of a horse, by which the labor of a day might 
be performed in an hour. But this ho always opposed, for it would 
require his * whole fortin,* and then the horse might die, or a wheel 
bo broken, and the whole affair collapse into ruin, and the invest¬ 
ment be smashed. So he believed ho would e’en pursue his ancient 
custom, and rely upon his feet, which, for many long years, had never 
failed him. Beside, to buy a horse would be innovating upon a 
well-proved system, and ho did not like innovation. On the whole, 
his plan turned out well, for he arrived at the goal of competence 
with equal certainty, although he travelled on foot. 

Johnny Marsden did all things after a system. In dealing with 
his customers, he dispensed his change most prudently, not passing 
into your hands a host of coppers vain-gloriously, as if by largess, 
judging merely by the eye whether they were more or less — pro¬ 
bably more —but, betwixt his finger and his thumb would he pass 
every individual copper, scrutinizing lest some sixpence, worn and 
triturated by the friction of a thousand tongues, and money-frequented 
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pockets, should by the attraction of cohesion, adhere to a revolutionary 
penny. Experience had long since taught him how many an * ach¬ 
ing void* was the consequence of such vanity. * There would be a 
sticking^' he remarked, for though money never came to him under 
escort, it was very willing to march off in a lump. Hence in all his 
money arrangements he practised the utmost deliberation. Some¬ 
times a bevy of boys bursting from the play-grounds, attracted by 
the delicious appearance of his fruits, would rush upon him in tu¬ 
multuous frenzy, until overpowered by the variety and rapidity of 
their questions, he stood like a colossus over his baskets, and stretch¬ 
ing forth his arms in utter dismay, exclaimed, ‘ Gentlemen, you miLst 
stand off a leetle, and not confuse me, or it will be out of my power 
to transact business.* The extreme gravity with which this was 
uttered, was a sufficient warning. The impetuous urchins would 
describe a larger circle, albeit their lips were moistened by delay, 
until from his cornucopia baskets he had supplied them separately, 
instead of showering down the contents in a mass. He had a rare 
knack of testing the genuineness of silver, not vulgarly ringing it 
on a stone, like a Yankee pedlar, but by a fine touch, and quick glance, 
he soon settled the point of its currency; and then ho did not set 
himself to denounce the money, but he would ‘ a leetle rather have 
other coin, an* it were convenient.* In all his dealings, he was 
governed by the most rigid honesty. It was his supreme desire to 
‘toe the mark.* To pass an inch beyond this, would afford as much 
uneasiness as to fall an inch behind. He would walk five miles to 
rectify the mistake of a farthing, were it in his own favor, or that of 
another. The law language ‘ be it more or less,* had no place in his 
legal code. When Mr. Marsden, out of two tin pails which were 
scoured to a dazzling brightness, sold milk to his customers, and 
please to take notice that it was not like that dispensed in cities, pale, 
diluted, and of a bluish whiteness; on the contrary, it was white, 
cream-like, and almost subsiding into butter by its very richness ; it 
was marvellous to see how he would ladle it out without even spilling 
or wasting a single drop. It was indeed too good and too precious 
to be lost. One morning, however, as cook was putting a quart of such 
milk into an Indian pudding, (and take my word for it, puddings like 
that one are rarely met with,) she was startled by a tremendous crash * 
near by, like the irruption of a pair of horses, and the dashing of a vehi¬ 
cle to atoms. Looking out, an unfortunate spectacle presented itself. 
Mr. Marsden in going away, made a false step, lost his balance, and roll¬ 
ing and tumbling down the precipitous ‘stoop,* was prostrated, with 
disastrous ruin, to the ground, splintering the bannisters into fragments 
as he went. There he lay, his heels in air, his hat lying apart from his 
reverend crown, his sixpences scattered over the ground, his tin pails 
afar off, with all the milk spilt, and he himself like an unhorsed knight 
in heavy armor, unable to rise. Now mark the predominant trait in 
bis character. When he was assisted up, he put one hand with an 
expression of pain upon his left hip, and receiving his collected 
money in the other, looked at the scattered splinters, and with an 
instinctive honestly inquired ‘what was the damage.* The commi¬ 
serating crowd regarding the expenditure of milk, and fearful that he 
was seriously wounded, inquired likewise * what was the damage.’ 

TOL. XII. 41 
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Mr. Marsden's notions of integrity were too strict and mathe¬ 
matical, and too much averse to rough calculations, for the community 
he lived in. The current honesty of the world substracted from his, 
would leave a very handsome overplus in the pockets of those who 
smiled at his simplicity. It is better to err on the right side of a 
question, than to be too lax in principle. Were there more of these 
scrupulous characters, many hundreds might be saved, which at pre¬ 
sent escape from us, we know not where, or how. Let us not smile, 
then, at the idea of being too honest, but if any have that fear, 
devoutly pray, that they may keep it, like the fear of God, perpetually 
before their eyes. 

As he was scrupulous toward others, it may be well to add, that he 
failed not to protect himself, and was on his guard against those per¬ 
sons to whom the words of scripture may apply : ‘ It is nought, it is 
nought, saith the buyer.* Such undeviating rectitude of conduct, and 
such nice adjustment of principle to the scriptural rule of doing unto 
others even as we would desire others to do to us, it were natural to 
suppose, would be attended by ‘ that peace which passeth show.* 
Yet, wonderful as it may appear, few persons were more tormented 
than Johnny Marsden. Not that he was the victim of domestic 
quarrels ; for what household was composed of more peaceful ele¬ 
ments than his own ? His wife was the most prudent of women, 
and his tabby cat was no snarler. These were the only inmates of 
the house. The first prepared the dairy, the second guarded it, and 
he sold it. Neither was he maligned by evil-disposed persons, nor 
had the breath of calumny ever gone forth against him. For who 
could say that he had in aught defrauded them ? Who so bold as to 
whisper such a charge? Nor was he indeed afflicted in any manner 
by external ills. Health crowned his labors, and plenty his board, 
and he had a cheerful and contented heart withal. But the pow’ers 
which tormented him were not of earth. They were the invisible 
spirits of other worlds. In him the ancient superstition of trtVcA- 
crqft was revived in all its terrors. Delivered from the penalties of 
abrogated laws, it seemed to him that witches and malignant spirits 
had regained their foothold on earth. They rallied around his humble 
domains, and troubled him at all times and seasons with their influ¬ 
ence. They beset his fireside, arrogated his broom-stick, glanced 
round his milk-pails, and strode to him on the wings of the wind. 
Did he walk into the fields, they pursued him in open day ; did he 
lie down on his bed, they haunted him in the darkness of the night. 
Fire, earth, air, and water were full of them. It were impossible 
to enumerate in how many different forms, sizes, shapes, and modes, 
they paid their visitations. Sometimes they flitted like motes in the 
candle, or making a sally upon the dresser, lo ! the plates and the 
saucers danced and rattled, as if convulsed by the throes of an earth¬ 
quake. Sometimes the old clock that stood in the comer, departing 
from its grave and regular mode of proceeding, went whiz ! whiz ! 
whiz ! or sent forth at all hours its * bewildered chimes.* Again, his 
chickens would become violently agitated in the middle of the night, 
and in the morning, numbers were found mysteriously to have van¬ 
ished. Sometimes his cat would become bewitched, and fly round 
and round with the rapidity of a vortex, as if the devil was in her. 
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First in one direction, then in another, then diagonally, and if 
approached, would shake, and cough, and shrink from you like 
hydrophobia from water. This was a sore affliction to Johnny, for 
he loved his cat, and having no offspring, in the benevolence of his 
nature, caressed and petted her as a child. He loved to hold her 
vpon his knees, to listen to her complacent purring, to applaud her 
respectable whiskers, to pat her well-washed face, and to stroke her 
sleek skin, from the tip of her ears, even to the extremity of her taiL 
Never was a cat better off in the world. Well fed, well kept, a good 
hearth to sleep on, and not worried by dogs ; for Johnny was an 
enemy to dogs, having once been bitten in the ‘hind sinners* (sinews.) 
Far be from her all rats, vermin, and evil doers of whatever kind. 
With one energetic spring, and one murderous hug, she retired in 
triumph from her dead prey. She was in all respects a sweet cat, 
and he considered it hard indeed that even his * critturs’ should be 
tormented by the demons. When the fit was upon her, he fancied he 
saw a witch dancing in every hair in her body, and shrank from the 
blue and baleful glare of her eyes. He tried various remedies, such 
as binding her head and eyes with a napkin, wherein were catnip 
and divers salubrious and medicinal ‘ yerbs,* but then she did nothing 
but back, back, back. This was marvellous. He rubbed her hair 
‘ ag’in the grain,’ in the dark, but * as true as he bad a living soul, her 
whole hide spat fire like a^blacksmith’s forge !’ He cut off the end 
of her tail, but then she became betwiiched the more. She uttered 
ah unearthly mew, scaled all the fences in the neighborhood, and 
was never heard of more.* But worse than all, and terrible to 
relate, Mr. Marsden sometimes got bewitched himself Then truly 
it might be said that he was not in his * right mind.* His cheerful 
equanimity forsook him ; he looked daggers at the wife of his bosom, 
neglected to retire at his regular hour, and sat glooming all night 
over the coals. Unusual fears, perplexities, and sensations, came 
over him. He thought that he should be robbed of his substance; 
that old age should steal on, and find him starving, and that the 


♦ I THINK it a proper place to make a few acncral remarks upon cats. This animal 
always oppeared mysterious to me. Mr. Marsden’e is not the only one that ever acted 
strangely. In ray long experience of cats, I have taken occo.sion to notice the mazes 
of their behavior. Innumerable dissertations have.been written on the subject. Rulwer 
has a whole chapter on cats, in Eugene Aram, with a moral. Theocritus has spoken 
of them in his Idylls. I do not know what put the idea into bis head, but he remarketh, 
'cats love to sleep on soft beds 

al yaMat /laXaxcof KaBtiitv, 

This is true to the letter. They have not altered one tittle. If there is a mg, or a 
carpet, or a bed, accessible to them in the house, they may be found reposing gently in 
the very middle of it. They like feather beds much better than mattresses. Who hag 
not shrunk from two glaring balls of fire, upon a dark night, ami wondered whether any 
thing human was staring at him, when upon investigation it has turned out lo be a cat'? 
Who has not been awakened from his midnight slumbers by an unearthly wailing, and 
lo! he has found it to he the battling of cats. Of all animals, they are the most 
domestic, and yet have little natural affection for any thing. Give them any provoca¬ 
tion, and you are likely to be rewarded by a snarl or a scratch. Although a rat is their 
legitimate prey, yet no beating, however severe, can restrain them from casting greedy 
eyes upon the Canary bird. Among otlier singular traits, they love to play with their 
own tails. Who has not frequently noticed them describe an exact circle about the 
room; and then ignorance will tell you that they have ‘got a fit.* ‘ Yea,’ replied Mr.. 
Haradeni with much simplicity, * a fit of the devil!’ 
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dreaded poor-house should open its portals to him. Sometimes he 
felt a pricking and a ];iinching in the rear, or over his whole body, as 
if a hundred spiteful little hands were at work, and they pinched, and 
pinched, until he fairly rose up in his shoes. These fils did not last 
long. They came frequently and passed over, leaving him once more 
in his right mind. 

Happy is it, that he lived not in the days of the Great Witch¬ 
craft, but sprang up in the midst of an unbelieving generation, an 
isolated instance of a delusion no longer considered penal. In the 
hands of Cotton Mather, or any other of those godly men, so active 
in expelling devils, he would have been brought to condign punish¬ 
ment, and the honest memorials which I now write, would have been 
superseded by the catch-penny confessions of a criminal. 

Although in little jeopardy of the strong arm of the law, it seemed 
as if the old delusion had possessed him, and as if all the witches 
that ever infested earth, from the witch of Endor to those of Salem, 
(in which blessed days men feared their own shadows, and were 
afraid of the devil on a dark night; and then a polled sheep 
was a perilous beast, and many times taken for their fathers’ 
souls, especially in a church-yard, where a right hardy man durst not 
to have passed by night, but his hair would stand upright,) it seemed, 
1 say, as if all the witches, spirits,.bugbears of those by-gone days 
had returned once more, each bringing ten others worse than them- 
fielves, to rally round the dominions of Johnny Marsden. 

The incantations and charms which he employed to meet this 
legion, were numerous, but in the magic bend of a horse-shoe, he 
placed his chief reliance and his trust. He nailed horse-shoes oh 
his barns, on his hen-coops, on his fences, on his door-posts, and on 
his bed. In short, wherever a part lay vulnerable to the witches, he 
was sure to meet them with a horse-shoe; and in many cases he 
found them exceedingly efficacious—though not alway. 

It happened one evening, after his last trip to the village, when he 
was quietly seated by the fire to rest from his weariness, and not yet 
recovered from the loss of the cat, his wife approached him with a 
doleful countenance, and told him that the milch-cow was bewitched. 
This was new and disastrous intelligence, and he turned as pale 
as ashes on the receipt. It was the upsetting of many milk-pails, 
and with them of many thrifty visions. For his wife, she had never 
seen a cow act so strangely in her life. She did nothing but wander 
about as one forlorn, roving miles and miles from home. It was 
impossible to confine her within any bounds. She opened gates with 
her horns, and when these were disabled, made use of her tongue, 
and as a last resource, bounded over the fences like a colt. Such 
unseemly conduct was undoubtedly the result of witchcraft. The 
foul fiend, the witch, the evil-eye, or whatever it was that confounded 
bis cow, must be expelled, and that shortly, or wliere might be the 
end of this 1 Already his yearling heifer gave symptoms of the 
same disorder, and had attempted to butt him down, in the most 
refractory manner. The history of the past, as well as the expe¬ 
rience of the present, told him that this disease was as conta¬ 
gious as the plague. Indeed, he gathered from ancient ‘ Almanack 
for the Yere of Lord 1666,’ wherein was ' much knowledge of times. 
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BeasoQS, weatheres, winds, and tides, together with divers rare and 
excellente receipts, and much new and interestynge intelligence of 
Astrologie and Witchcrafte, that in that same yere came there an 
oxceedynge marvellous bewitchment of the cattle, in some parts of 
England, insomuch that they were like unto those with devils 
possessed, and there would have been no telling what would come of 
it, had there not been those cunnynge in the use of charmes, where- 
bye they did exercise the foul fiends, and by God’s help put a stay 
to that pest.’ Having thus much light before his eyes, it became 
his bounden duty to prevent the like contagion, and not to permit 
his cow to bewitch all the orderly cows in the neighborhood. A 
consultation was forthwith held, at which his spouse was inclined to 
differ from him in opinion, but at last dutifully gave up the point, 
and it was deemed necessary to resort to extremities. He lost no 
time in detaching a horse-shoe from the door-post, and having piled 
the hearth with faggots, placed it upon the coals, until it should 
become red hot. The shades of night had already begun to descend 
when, attended by his wife, he marched with solemn pace into the 
cow-yard. He carried in his arms a cleaver and a block, having 
fully made up his mind to cut off the animal’s tail. This was a 
painful business, but a necessitous one, and it wrung his benevolent 
heart. For ‘ assuredly,* said he, ‘ it is better to decapitate the tail, 
than to lose the entire cow.’ They found the devoted animal standing 
beneath a shed, chewing her cud, and apparently in the enjoyment 
of a lucid interval. Approaching her with all the soothing arts 
which were so effectual before her estrangement, he had just raised 
the cleaver in the air, when, actuated by a sudden impulse, she made 
a flying vault, and laid him prostrate in the dust. A crisis was at 
hand. Mrs. Marsden reinforced him immediately. She seized hold 
of the tail, and drawing back with all her main, reined in the refrac¬ 
tory cow. The appearance of the animal was at this moment terrific. 
She roared like a mad bull, her eyes glared, her hoofs tossed the 
dirt, and altogether she was as much possessed as the hogs that ran 
into the Sea of Galilee. Rising up all trembling from the earth, he 
again returned to the onset, and making a decided blow, effected an 
amputation of the tail very near its junction with the back bone. 
Then seizing the fallen member, he rushed to the house, and plung¬ 
ing it in the burning coals, where a horse-shoe was lying at a white 
heat, uttered these mystic words: * Horum Quorum Spiritorum 
Sidera Diabolua Gemini Taurus The witches were unable to stand 


this summary mode of proceeding. They vanished forthwith, leaving 
the cow in her right mind. And she remained so until her dying 
day, which very unfortunately came shortly after. 

Thus much for witchcraft; and let no one be astonished at a man 
of so much sagacity as Mr. Marsden, for yielding to such a belief. 
For the time has been, when the agency of familiar spirits has en¬ 
grossed the attention of the most learned judges, the most wise coun¬ 
sellors, and the most holy ministers of God ; and whoever pretended 
even to doubt their existence, was accounted an ‘ignorant Sadducee.' 
So distinguished a man as Bishop Jewel, in a sermon preached before 
the queen, in 1558, tells her ; ‘ May it please your Majesty to under¬ 
stand, that witches and sorcerers, within these four last years, are 
marvellously increased whbin your Majesty’s realm. Your Majesty’s 
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subjects pine away, even unto death ; their color fadeth, their flesh 
rotteth, their speech is benumbed, their senses are bereft; I pray God 
they never practice further upon the subject.* Did not King James, 
at his succession to the throne of Elizabeth, publish his royal Trea¬ 
tise on ‘ Daemonologie,’ with a preface about witches or enchanters, 
‘ those detestable slaves of the devil 1* Need I remind you of the 
disastrous spread of this belief among the Puritans of New-England, 
and how many were brought to a violent death for their supposed com¬ 
pact with Satan 1 Did not Addison, in the Spectator, acknowledge 
that such things once were ? In short, this same belief is found to 
exist among many portions of the civilized world, even unto this day. 

Mr. Marsden, to the scandal of the clergy, never entered the doors 
of a church. He was, however, a bit of a theologian. His system 
was founded mostly on the Old Testament, and when occasion 
offered, he was very fond of a little discussion about the Witch of 
Enoor. In fact, this scrupulous story was his strong hold, and lay at 
the very bottom of his belief in witchcraft. So long as he was thus 
safely moored upon the Bible, he felt that no argument could con¬ 
found him. He held long conversations with the justice of the peace, 
who being obstinately opposed to his belief, disputed loudly, and 
with much passion, upon the subject. But Mr. Marsden was ruffled 
never a bit, and after listening very meekly, invariably handed him 
over to the witch of Endor, and slightly tapping the Bible, where the 
whole matter was recorded in black and white, requested him to 
• answer him to that’ 

Unlike many of the self-righteous persons of the present day, he 
modestly supposed himself unworthy a place in heaven. He believed 
there was a ‘ middle place,* not exactly in heaven, but pretty well 
out of the suburbs of hell, about equi-distant from both, where persons 
of his humble pretensions might pursue the line of their earthly rec¬ 
titude. There he hoped for admittance, having always striven to do 
‘ the thing that was right.’ 

In all his long life, he travelled very little beyond his circuit, 
which included a circumference of about five miles. He once made 
a journey to New-York, where he supposed that all men were as 
honest as himself, and frankly told whence he came, whither he was 
going, and for what purpose. But some villains maltreated him 
sadly, cutting out his waistcoat pockets, and robbing him of his tin 
pill-boxes, which were full of sixpences to the brim. After that, 
his confidence in the world was entirely demolished, and he scarcely 
ventured beyond the precincts of his home. 

A few years have elapsed, since this worthy man was suddenly 
missed from his customary rounds. It was reported that he was 
sick, and shortly after slipping unnoticed into the tomb, it was 
announced to the little world where he moved, and to their great 
grief^ that he too had departed to his fathers. 


EPIGRAM. 

Vais is thv labor, to create 
From all that little is, the great: 
Reverse it — turn the great to little, 
’T will suit thy genius to a tittle. 
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TEARS. 

■ T HON. CHIEF JUSTICE MELLBN, MAINE. 

Cbybtals, where are your recesses, 

Where the home of your repose, 

When the world around caresses, 

And the heart no sorrow knows ? 

Then, the eye is bright and gleaming 
As a summer’s smiling day ; 

Joy and peace may there be beaming, 

Still uninfluenced by your sway. 

Why should sudden bursts of feeling, 

Why should transport, flood the eyes'? 

Why, when from yourfoiintain stealing. 

Do ye flow mid rapture’s sighs ? 

Where’s the fount, whence pain and anguish 
Call ye forth for their relief 7 

Causing agony to languish 
Into deep and dark’ning grief 7 

Crystal tears, so freely pouring. 

Prompt their duty to perform, 

Tell when gentle gales are blowing 
Round the heart, and when the storm: 

Messengers of gladness, rushing, 

^ Bearing orders from the heart; 

Showering cheeks, in beauty blushing, 
Laughing at the painter’s art. 

Messengers of deepest sorrow, 

From the seat of cruel pain; 

Hoping still relief to-morrow. 

While hope’s prouiises are vain! 

Messengers of tender passion. 

Melting sympathy and love. 

Hearts overflowing with compassion, 

Warm’d with influence &om above. 

Messengers from hearts despairing, 

And from Conscience, in alarm ; 

Its frightful catalogue preitnring, 

And no aid from mortal arm; 

Messengers from hearts repenting. 

Washing out the stains of sin : 

Mercy smiling —Heaven assenting — 

Peace around and peace within ! 


TOE. R. P. 


'Zfri7 pov aai dyaru.’ 


Youth on thy check, and heaven in thine eye. 

And beauty in thy movements! ’tis a pleasure 
For me to count thee my heart’s brightest treasure. 
Remembered best when stars are in the sky. 

And the calm moon hangs o’er the eddying water; 
Then thy sweet voice, in soft melodious laughter. 
Comes o’er me with a feeling, and thine eyes 
Enchant me with their radiance, and I see 
Less wo in life; so let me think of thee. 
Enchantress! when the stars of midnight rise, — 
And if thou shouldst contrive to think of me, 
Remember then thou art the one 1 prize. 

As being to my heart its lovely gem. 

Outshone by one alone, — the Star of Bethlehem I 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A RESIDENCE IN EUROPE. 


SCENES IN PARIS. 

A BALL AT THE HOTEL OP THE MINISTER OP THE - . 

The honor of the most splendid f&te which Paris had seeni since 
the accession of the citizen king, belonged to the late president of 
the council, Casimir Perier. It was the arabition of the Minister 

of-, to eclipse the fame of the French Liicullus. A ball, projected 

for many months, was the great topic of conversation in the courtly 
circles of the metropolis, and of incessant speculation in the journals 
of the fashionable world. A report by some means got into circula¬ 
tion, that one object of the minister was, to collect an assembly of 
the most beautiful women ever seen in France; that to effect this, 
great personal attractions would alone secure an invitation ; and, 
with the exception of persons of the most eminent rank and fashion, 
that no others could expect to be admitted. Such an intimation, of 
course, produced great excitement. Those who had held undisputed 
possession of the saloons of the metropolis, trembled lest this new 
and revolutionary principle should cut them off from the enjoyment 
of rights they regarded as indefeisible; while others, in whom the 
want of rank or wealth had suppressed all hope of admission into 
the first circles of the capitol, found an unexpected resource, in that 
most plebeian of accomplishments, their beauty. This painful sus¬ 
pense continued several weeks. At length, the distribution of invi¬ 
tations terminated a period of so much anxiety. Last of all, came 
the eventful evening. 

I left my rooms at an earlier hour than is usual with me on such 
occasions, that 1 might mark the arrival of the guests, and recognise 
the more distinguished, as they were announced and entered. More 
than three thousand invitations had been issued. To prevent the 
confusion apprehended from so great a multitude of equipages, 
crowded in the narrow and tangled streets of the Faubourg St. Ger¬ 
main, a note was appended to the invitations, requesting that we 

would approach by the Rue do-, or the Rue du-. I crossed 

the Pont Louis Quinze, a little before nine. Along the quai, on the 
southern side of the river, I found parties of the municipal Guard d 
Cheval, stationed to preserve order; and on turning into the Rue 

de-, I was soon arrested^by a queue, or train of carriages, formed, 

under the direction of the guard, in a line on one side of the street. 
Every two or three minutes, these carriages moved forward a few 
feet, then stopped, until some voiture, at the head of the line, a quar¬ 
ter of a mile off, could discharge its load at the hotel of the minister. 
On the other side of the street, a thoroughfare was kept open. From 
time to time; an equipage would dash down this closely-guarded 
way ; and if recognised by the police to belong to a foreign minister, 
or a member of either chamber, was permitted to pass. Other car¬ 
riages attempting the same thing, were invariably turned back, and, 
not unfrequently, after an angry struggle between the guards and the 
coachman. Despairing of reaching the hotel by thb street, 1 directed 
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my driver to try the approach by the Rue du-. I gained little by 

the change.^ Finding that every moment added to the long and con¬ 
stantly increasing line, I ordered my carriage to be joined to the 
queue, as the last alternative. 1 folded my cloak over my breast* and 
amused myself with counterfeiting a resignation I was far from 
enjoying. Three quarters of an hour elapsed, before I reached the 
hotel. The entrance was brilliantly illuminated ; and a large open 
square, a little to the left, was covered with pyramids of lamps. It 
was more than an hour since 1 left my lodgings, less than a mile 
distant. 

I loitered a few minutes near the door of the ante<room, to listen 
to the names of those who entered; but the multitude was so great 
as to weary my attention. Indeed, the rooms were already crowded, 
and I concluded that most of the great personages likely to be present, 
had arrived before me. A series of five elevated and spacious apart¬ 
ments, opening into.each other, extended through the whole length 
of the building. Beyond these, in the rear, a gallery, erected for the 
occasion, formed a magnificent promenade, capable of holding more 
than two thousand persons. The whole scene was one of most 
unusual splendor. The grandeur of the rooms, the richness of the 
bangings, the profusion of light from so many chandeliers, of the 
costliest workmanship, in gold and glass of the purest transparency, 
the indescribable variety and elegance of the female costumes, and 
the dazzling brilliancy of the military and diplomatic dresses, covered 
with decorations, formed a picture it is in vain to attempt to describe. 

Two rooms only were prepared for dancing; the rest were car¬ 
peted. Following the crowd, I ascended a couple of steps, which led 
from the apartment I had first entered to the gallery in the rear. 
Here I succeeded in obtaining a position that commanded a view of 
the gallery, of the two dancing rooms, and the ante-room I had just 
left. Not far from me stood the Turkish ambassador. He was 
dressed in a rich oriental costume, which not even his dignified and 
noble figure could redeem from an air of eastern lasciviousness and 
effeminacy. If I viewed his dress wdth aversion, I beheld his face 
with equal astonishment. If ever man’s countenance was made in the 
image of his Maker’s, his might be said to have been. Full of serene 
thought and compassionate humanity, venerable with years, reflec¬ 
tion was stamped in its every lineament. He stood apart from others, 
looking on the scene around him, mute, absent, unconcerned, to all 
appearance buried in deep meditation. Here, alone, among Chris¬ 
tiana, he was the solitary representative of a religion which once 
threatened to extinguish Christianity itself He stood in the capitol 
of the European world. The ministers of a great king were in the 
assembly before him ; the generals of his armies mingled in the crowd ; 
all the beauty and fashion of his court were there, buoyant with life 
and health ; and it seemed to me, I could read, in the silent express 
sioD of his face, the thoughts that passed through his mind. Admira¬ 
tion of the greatness of Christian civilization, and a profound desire 
to penetrate the mystery of its future history, seemed mingled with 
the melancholy reflections suggested by the contrast of its ascendant 
fortune with the decaying greatness of Mohammedan power, and the 
contemplation of his own f^t perishing race. 1 gaz^ on the noble 
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countenance of this dignified old man, until, forgetting myself and the 
scene around me, I fell into a long reverie, suggested by his pre¬ 
sence. 1 thought upon the grandeur and decline of nations, upon 
the various great religions of the past and present world, upon the 
weakness of man, his perishable existence and uncertain fate, until I 
became so deeply interested in the workings of my own fancy, as to 
turn with regret from one who had given rise to a train of such melan¬ 
choly yet pleasing thoughts. 

I passed into the gallery. A military dress of unusual splendor 
caught my eye. It was the uniform of a general of division, who had 
served under Bolivar ! Here was the new world in the presence of 
the old. Liberty and America — despotism and the East! What a 
contrast! 

Abandoning myself to the crowd, I moved with the current, exa¬ 
mining the thousand figures which I passed. A very large force is 
always stationed in the capital; and as it is the policy of the king to 
court the favor of the army, by every species of attention, the saloons 
of the ministers are crowded with officers, dressed in the various 
uniforms of the different branches of the service. The number 
present on this occasion was even unusually great. French women, 
I speak of those one meets in the fashionable assemblies of the 
capital, it is well known are not generally handsome ; but in grace, 
elegance, and the exquisite taste with which they dress, they excel 
the whole world. The vast majority are neither handsome nor ugly; 
the rest are beautiful or hideous. Those who filled the apartments 

of the Minister of the-, formed no exception to this remark. 

In my whole experience of the sex, I never encountered cases of 
more extravagant ugliness than were to be found in this brilliant 
assembly, and they were generally women of the greatest rank and 
fashion; and I have rarely, if ever, looked upon faces of a higher 
order of beauty, than were to be seen mingled in the same crowd. 

Turning toward the dancing rooms, I found these apartments still 
more crowded than the rest; indeed, it was not until a late hour in 
the evening, that the company had withdrawn in sufficient numbers 
to allow the necessary space for the evolutions of the dance. The 
supper rooms, when thrown open a little after twelve, took off a 
great number, and many had by this time retired. The Duke de 
Nemours, second son of the king, was in the quadrille. His hair and 
complexion are light, and his face perfectly English in features 
and expression. He wore no sort of ornament on any part of his 
dress; and no attention shown to him by others, would have ever led 
a stranger to suspect that so important a person was among the 
guests of the minister. The Duke of Orleans, the eldest son, and 
heir to the throne, was also present; and I can mention nothing that 
will be so likely to give an idea of the total absence of all state upon 
similar occasions in France, as the fact, that I remained in the same 
rooms, throughout the whole evening, without being aware of his 
presence. 

As my eyes glanced over the various figures of the dancers, one, a 
girl of some sixteen years, arrested my attention. Never before had 
I beheld a face of such surpassing loveliness. Her extreme youth 
would alone have distinguished her from the rest of the assembly. 
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An expression of girlish, unaffected enjoyment, beaming from a coun¬ 
tenance of more than Grecian regularity, betrayed the almost childish 
delight which the music and the dance inspired. Her figure was 
radiant with beauty ; she seemed an angel descended upon the earth. 
Enchanted, spell-bound, by a vision of so much loveliness and inno¬ 
cence, I sought a position whence I might gaze unobserved upon her 
face, and contemplate, like some enthusiastic admirer of the great 
works of the ancient masters of painting, this chef d'ceuvre of nature 
itself 

Two of the five rooms the farthest from the entrance, were occu¬ 
pied by the supper tables. These rooms had been thrown open 
some time ; and as many as could be accommodated, filled the tables ; 
others had succeeded in their turn. Between two and three in the 
rooming, it was found necessary to close these apartments for a 
while, to give the waiters an opportunity to rearrange the tables, and 
make further preparations for feeding a multitude, who were in no 
humor to be contented, without a miracle, with a few loaves and 
fishes. These arrangements consumed some time. About three, I 
left the dancing apartments, and joining a friend, proceeded toward the 
farther end of the gallery, which led to the supper rooms. The 
most distant of the two was separated from it by a slender balus¬ 
trade, very tastefully supported by vases, filled with rare and beautiful 
flowers. The only entrance to these rooms, was between two of 
the largest of these vases, and was scarcely wide enough to admit 
two persons abreast. This fragile partition was but little calculated 
to keep off a horde of impatient fasters, as will be seen in the sequel. 
We observed a crowd gathering toward the end of the gallery. An 
object of some interest evidently attracted it. The tide was setting 
in this direction, and the numbers increased from moment to moment. 
Passing beyond this entrance, to the extreme end of the gallery, wo 
managed to obtain a position, whence, secure from the pressure, we 
could watch the movements of the crowd. The preparations for the 
reception of a fresh company were nearly completed ; and from time 
to time, some poor woman was squeezed through the crowd, and 
turned into the supper rooms. The vociferation of ‘ Place aux 
dames P and the various entreaties with which those who occupied 
positions near the door-way, were importuned to make room for the 
frail and hungry fair ones, who, instigated by some serpent of a beau, 
seemed, like other Eves, determined to gratify their appetites, though 
death itself should be the penalty, produced no little confusion. The 
crowd, still increasing, became at last so dense, as to render the 
passage of ladies entirely impracticable. Pressing from every direc¬ 
tion toward the entrance, those who were near this point must have 
Buffered extremely. Sullen expostulation and muttered curses, be¬ 
trayed the agony of their position. It was with great difficulty 
those in front could keep the crowd from breaking down the barri¬ 
cade of vases which obstructed their entrance to the supper rooms. 
The numbers and the pressure continued to increase. It was evident 
that the resistance of those near the entrance could hold out but 
little longer. They already touched the barrier, which required but 
a touch to be overthrown. In spite of all their entreaties and resis¬ 
tance, the pressure waa becoming every moment more severe. The 
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great vases forming the door-way, and the whole barrier, trembled, 
tottered, and in an instant, the whole fabric fell, with a startling crash, 
to the floor! Appalled at their own work, the invaders shrunk 
instinctively back. The little minister (he is scarcely five feet high,) 
happened to be at this time in the supper rooms, superintending, with 
Madame, the arrangement of the tables, and the accommodation of 
the ladies, who had entered through the crowd. Seizing, with the 
promptness of a great general, the critical moment, he charged in 
person and alone, against the invaders, and with violent gestures, 
and words half entreaty and half reproach, actually forced the 
column of assailants back, almost to the very wall on the opposite 
side of the gallery. The ground being thus cleared of the enemy, 
troops of waiters instantly rfierected the prostrate barrier, replaced 
the vases, which, being of wood, had escaped unbroken from the fall, 
and restored, with the skill of veterans, the shattered defences of the 
besieged ; when Madame, the lady of the minister, seizing a chair, 
planted it in the breach, or passage way ; and turning her back upon 
her guests, guarded, with the assistance of another lady seated near 
her, the entrance to these favored apartments ! 

This violent, indecorous scene, shows how easy it is for men, even 
in the most polished and elevated circles, to sink to more than 
clownish rudeness. A large number of those who formed the very 
front of this phalanx of Frenchmen, were evidently well bred men; 
but I must confess, that I remarked, here and there, certain vielles 
moustaches, whose fierce, hungry looks, and gaunt forms, half per^ 
Buaded me that they found much more congenial employment in this 
mimic assault of a supper room, than in any other of the amuse¬ 
ments of the evening. 

At length, Madame withdrew from the breach ; and I entered the 
supper rooms in the rear of the party who had formed around the 
entrance, after the overthrow of the barriers, and their retreat before 
the minister. Here every thing was of the greatest elegance and 
luxury; the rarest and most costly dishes, whatever fancy or extrava¬ 
gance could suggest, abounded ; the most expensive wines of Eu¬ 
rope were alone served at tables prepared for thousands ! For more 
than five hours, they were spread for a succession of guests, few of 
whom remained longer than ten minutes in their places. 

I soon withdrew from a scene which lost its interest after the first 
coup dUmil. The gallery was now less oppressed with numbers, and 
the dancers began to move with greater ease in the two apartments 
allotted to their use. I strolled, with a friend, up and down the long 
promenade, and observed at more ease the various figures of the 
guests. Among the first persons whom we met, was our little min¬ 
ister, with a grand daughter of Lafayette on each arm ; two blooming 
gprls, with yellow hair, and blonde faces, of much sweetness and 
intelligence. Returning to the dancing-rooms, my attention was 
again rivetted by the beautiful girl whose extreme loveliness I have 
before attempted to describe. I watched her till she withdrew from 
the quadrille, and in a few minutes after, retired from the rooms. 

It was nearly six when I left the hotel. My friend accompanied 
me. The impure atmosphere of the rooms, and the exhaustion of 
the evening, had produced a sort of feverish excitement, from which 
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RANDOM PASSAGES. 

mOM THK P&XTATK JOURNAL AND CORRC8PONDCMCC OP THR LATE MRS. SOPHIE MANNING PHILLIPS. 


NUMBER THRE E. 


‘Philadelphia, February 13. — I’ve got ‘ the blues,’ or something/ 
My pulse keeps not time, this day, to wonted measures. Icicles hang 
dejectedly over the top of my dirty window, unwelcome to all but 
my baby, who ‘lifts her hands, and eyes, and heart, and craves of 
them a gift.’ The wind is playing a wintry dirge around my ears, 
and great snow-banks are rising, in fierce reality, against my meek¬ 
eyed phantasms of returning to West-Point. Sweet sound ! blest 
spot! Have my senses, of a surety, drank in thy peerless beauty, 
day by day 1 Have thy grassy paths been soft under my feet ] Have 
I yielded up my heart along thy river’s bank, or at thy mountains’ 
base, with all it knew of fulness and of praise 1 It is no dream I 
carry forever pictured in my bosom, of golden sunsets gliding to the 
waters; of far hills breathing out against the sky, in silent, silent 
greennessj of twilight’s cool and fragrant-closing wing; of eve’s 
first star, coming to sit in love, till morn, amidst the quiet heaven. 
Oh, balmy summer nights, wearing too much of fairy for long life, 
with what a hushed and eager breath have 1 stood listening to the 
music of that band I —now swelling in full, delicious harmony, till 
all the dewy air seemed floating o’er; now caught and loitering in 
bewitching play upon the voice of echo. White in my eyes, this 
night, crossed by the shadow of its trees in the moonlight, shines my 
happy cottage-front! Again I am there, at the window, by the door; 
the near-stirring leaves, the whippoorwill’s note from the bank, are 
in my ear. I feel it to be beautiful, oh, beautiful! those grassy 
haunts, fit cradles for a soul’s first holy thought, those mountain- 
thrones, the perfect work of God ! Amidst the world’s known, and 
by some considered overbalancing, deceits, snares, mockeries, and 
wo, it would seem unavailing to follow the earthly walk of our chosen 
and remembered ones, with the spirit’s pressing measure of fervent 
yet futile wishes. Why cry we peace to the bosoms whose hapless 
clay shuts out diviner ministrations 1 Yet there are some wandering 
sieurs, whom late I knew in all kindness, welcomed to my doors in 
all honesty, whereon my ‘ sweet charities’ do fall like dew. Where¬ 
soever ye stray, brave hearts ! my fair memory goes with you; not 
for a week, a month, but warmly, while the sun shines over you 
and me. 


‘ 14th. —Fat Mr. C., our arch gourmand, is sick of a sore-throat. 
Paid him a visit this afternoon, advancing on tip-toe, and throwing 
all the sympathy I could command, into my benevolent inquiry of 
‘ How do you find yourself, now, Mr. C. 1 Lifting toward me, from 
under a dotted silk head-kerchief, two most lamenting eyes, he 
replied, with dolorous impressiveness, ‘ lhave n't eaten anything since 
Wednesday /’ 

Snow, snow, snow j not descending fitfully and coquettishly, as if 
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trifling with sunshipe, (winter’s though it were !) but falling on the 
devoted earth in an unfailing, downright manner, wavering neither 
right nor left, till my soul grows shivering and sick within me, and I 
feel as if never more to be united with the objects of my mortal love 
and yearning. Distance seems twice distanced; spring-time and its 
hopes, but a dear and envied mockery; sweet-burthened summer, a 
passing, joyous queen, whose ‘ lap of flowers’ is not for us to share ! 
fVhat do I here, with never a dear voice to answer when I speak, and 
never a spirit flowing forth to meet my own, the weary or the glad ! 
Poor life, dim days, which yet I cannot spare from that allotment, 
written they say in heaven, against one’s birth. Wish the people 
down stairs were n’t so absolutely beyond all Christian encourage¬ 
ment. Sweet Grace! how serene she appeared at dinner, in her 
stkrched black silk gown, dead-crimson scarf, lace mittens, and hair 
it la porcupine. Invited, to-night, to the theatre, to see ‘ La Sora- 
nambula,’ but never could do any thing exeept cry, when it snows; 
ergo, shant attend theatre. Snow’s my bugbear. As for ‘ sleighing/ 
I consider it the most savage proposition that can be made by one 
civilized member of society to another. Used always, in snow season, 
to plunge home from school, with my head hanging down on my 
breast, my mouth shut tight together, and a melancholy at my heart, 
said to distinguish the first stage of hydrophobia. I wonder if, at 
this minute, my image is with the memory of any one whom I love? 
Who thinks of me this hour, in blessed kindness ? Upon whose lips 
liveth my unworthy name ? What heart, divided from my side, should 
quicken with pleasure to be near me again ] Pray heaven I live to 
be once more surrounded with spirits whose presence is a welcome, 
whose blessed influence is felt, in every flying moment I 

‘Saw ahorse flourishing past the window to-day, whose bold and 
showy canterings were prematurely spoiled by his violently knocking 
one hoof against another. The hurt leg suddenly thrust out from 
the rest, and several awkw’ard limps thereafter, gave evident token 
of agony. Remembering late contacts of my own ankles with the 
great long rockers of a certain chair, up stairs, I held ray breath in 
sympathy with the poor brute, as long as I could see him, then fol¬ 
lowed him yet on, to the sanctuary of the manger, annoyed by the 
conviction, that a horse can never know the consolation of rubbing 
himself when he is hurt.’ 


We have already spoken of the minute observation of character 
and events, and the pleasant vivacity, that so frequently characterize 
the ‘ passages’ which form the materiel of these papers. Few, who 
knew the writer, can peruse them, without calling up before them, 
her arch eye and speaking face, the gems of wit which seemed to 
sparkle from her lips, and the rich music of her joyous, infectious 
laugh. If her gayety was sometimes assumed, when, as will have 
been seen, her heart was pining in loveliness, or for an interchange 
of that human sympathy, with which it was overflowing, it is but an 
evidence of that accommodating sweetness of disposition, for which 
she was remarkable. The following poetical, epistolary mosaic, 
addressed to a distinguished military professor and author, at West, 
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Point, will afford an added proof of the great versatility of the 
writer’s style: 

Phtiadtlphia^ Evenings March 30tA, 183S. 

TO MR. - , WEST-POINT. 

It i§ the hour when from the board 
The tea-things are removed away; 

It is the hour when lamps afford 
The light that is denied by day; 

But it is not to muse at the twilight fall. 

That I have left our dining-hall; 

And ’tis not to sew on my baby’s hood, 

Though my bands expect a work as good. 

Fair Sir, it is to write to you, I’m sitting in my chair; 

My work’d French cape is on my neck, my band is round my hair; 

if the bell should ring, and John should usher in a beau. 

And bring his card to Mrs. P-, she must go down, you know! 

Not that beaux leave so frequently a friend or a cigar. 

To seek a widow’s company, beneath the evening star; 

But now and then sonrie passer calls, to quote the latest prints. 

And sure, the effect one then must have, depends upon one’s chintzl 

And here I beg the privilege, in words both plain and brief, 

To mention something which to me would be a great relief; 

It is to make my bundles up, and so go out of town. 

Where I could take the liberty to wear a faded gown. 

For hair that’s k la Grecian knot, and waists made k la Turk, 

Do vastly well on gala days, or the day not made for work; 

But frills and edgings, silk and lace, stand only sorry chance, 

Where fond mamma is teaching her first baby for to dance! 

Well, I’ve little to tell you, do all that I can. 

Of aught new or funny here, Mr. Ma — n ; 

I’m in a high chamber that’s back o’ the house, 

W^here I shun the world’s trappings, and live fike a mouse. 

Dame S-r, thou knowest, is outwardly slim. 

But her brain is a sound one, and fill’d to the brim; 

And she lying sick a-bed, round us likewise. 

At ‘sixes and sevens,’ as they say, every thing lies! 

The cook drops her chickens, and threatens vacation. 

The people can’t stay where there’s chance of starvation} 

The porter and waiters, not having ‘ a head,’ 

Swear as to live so, they as lief would be dead I 

Confusion confounded through every room 
Rides o’er us all day, like a witch on a broom; 

But I trust before long this unhappy hodge-podge 
Will be turn’d to plain pudding, by learned Dr. Hodge: 

Who comes every morning with lancet and pill, 

With ‘one pound of powder, to water one gill,’ 

And all sorts of mixtures, in measure discreet, 

To set our poor hostess again on her feet. 

Once more she’s *re-cAarfercd /* — to Nicholas Biddle 
We ’ll play, not the second, but iust the ‘ first fiddle I’ 

With cries of rejoicing, and candles in rows. 

We’ll break of the midnight its solemn repose. 

And also at table, again of plum-cake, 

Which lately is wanting, a slice we will break; 

And black tea and green tea in health shall go round, 

To our landlady missing, that was, but is found. 
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Though early the season, and colder than ice, 
liy travellers our rooms will be filled in a trice; 

My lonL^-slumhering eyes expectation are proving, 

To judge by the trunks^ there’s a caravan mofing ! 

I think I ’ll go down, in the hope to procure 
Some food for my letter, that’s starved, to be sure! 

New faces, new faces! —’t is aye my delight 
To peel oli their ‘ varnish,’ for wrong or for right. 

An rcroir. Two young women, a tall and a short one, 
The sliort, an intelligent, or sure would be thought one; 
There’s nobody l<’ld me her strokes had betn felt, 

But she has a gold pencil tuck’d under licr belt! 

The other speaks soft, parts her hair on one side, 

Her breath comes in sighs, and her walk is a glide. 

As if she were hinting, ‘In heaven and earth 

There ’s more than you dream ol)’ w ho sit by the hearth. 

Escort of the maids, if he be not their sire, 

A monstrous fat gentleman looks in the fire; 

And bold in his name, to the winds here I toss 
The axiom that ‘fat people never are cross!’ 

Adieu ! — there’s valises and people in plenty. 

To fill, not one sheet overflowing, but iw’enty ; 

But late is the season, my eyes give me warning 
To blow out my candle, and slumber till morning. 

Present me all round, in the liveliest affection. 

To your every friend and your every connexion ; 

Will you tell Mr.-1 *ve enough love for two men, 

Sent here fiom his house, by a parcel of women. 

Of our halcyon spring*weather, I only can say, 

It hailed and snowed yesterday, rained some lo-dny; 

At present the moon would shine, but for her sorrow, 

To see a great sloriu gelling up for to-morrow I 


' 15th. — The walls of our bouse, ici, cbez Mad. S-, are appa¬ 

rently about two inches thick, which I think must account for the 
continuity of colds I’ve enjoyed for the last five months—nasal, 
catarrhal, ossivorous, respiratory, and compounded. Wonder I *m 
alive to speak it, for a more unhealthy edifice than this I have the 
pleasure to inhabit, ‘rears not its brazen front* in the world. From 
November to January, I wore the ‘sober livery’ of the intermittent- 
fever family. Thanks to Providence and Dr. P-, at this pre¬ 

sent writing, I’ve a ‘clean tongue,* which all have not; my veins are 
filling with the flood of life ; sleep waiteth on mine eyes at night, I 
W’ait upon hot cakes and butter in the morning. Phials, not of wrath 
but of vitriol and sweet nitre, are gone from my shelf over the fire¬ 
place ; people have done sending me custards and quince jellies; 
and 1 begin to think about a spring-bonnet, having given away a late 
purchase of the sort, thinking I should n*t live to want it. What 
would become of us, without Hope, the bright, the fond, the unwea¬ 
rying ] Hope, whom we call ‘ phantom’ and ‘ cruel,* that sits laughing 
amidst her garden, crowned empress of its flowers, holding aloft 
their blossoms in the sun, that we may see how fair ! It seemeth as 
a dream, my long, long sickness among strangers; dismal and hard 
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enough, at the time, to bear; but assuredly, lie where we will in weak¬ 
ness, we rejoice in health. There day tellelh unto day, and night 
unto night, with an equal pace; and so when we sit us down at 
length, to think thereon^ it matters nothing. .Mortality clings to its 
ties, and setteth up ever, away from the shade, its coveted idols of 
riches, or pleasures, or length of days. But with the chill of disap¬ 
pointment, cometh perhaps a colder heart to feel it, and to bear.’ 

‘ Saw a man this morning in a musty brown coat, old slouched hat, 
and crooked boots, yet seemed he more lovely in my eyes than the 
daintiest lounger in Chestnut-street, for after him trailed a ladder, and 
in his hands was a pair of pruning shears, wherewith, stopping under 
a tree in the public walk, he began nipping away the unseemly and 
dead branches, preparing, blessed be heaven ! for the gales, and 
buds, and birds of spring !* * * ‘ Miss Murphy, my baby’s white 

nurse, recounting her last night’s dream to me, al)out the Indians^ with 
all the gesture and fervor peculiar to Erin’s speakers, thus concluded 
her inauspicious vision; ‘And at last, ma’am, a big Indian that 
wanted me to marry him, stud over me with a knife, and siz he, 
(myself a-screeching and begging,) now prtfess black, or die !’ 

‘ Long walk this morning. Met divers city belles, with cherry- 
colored cheeks and noses, and black muff's, all hastening on their 
momentous commissions of ribbon-buying, or returning calls. Re¬ 
member nothing else of note, except some boys and dogs fighting in 
front of a large edifice called ‘ Harmony-Hall!’ No snow to-day, 
beyond what has lain on the ground since Christmas. Sun, cheery 
and warming; air, soft and promising; felt its influence,for the first 
time in many a long week, ‘ go (as they say) to the right place.’ 

Exercise opened my pores, and benevolence my bosom. Miss L-, 

to my sweetened fancies, limbered down from an iron poker to a wood¬ 
en broom-stick ; our students ascended from the scale of pigs to the 

grade of monkeys. Forgave Mary -her neglect, and bought a 

little tin-kettle for mon petite Miss P-. Then was the time for 

a chimney-sweep to have asked me for a penny V * * * How strange 
it does seem to me, that any thing with breath in its nostrils, like mine, 
a heart, and head, and hair, and otherwise resembling the human frame 
divine, should be content to live behind a small counter in Waterton- 
Btreet, and sell molasses candy ! Bought some there, by this token, 
of a woman, to-day. 

‘Some one decrying the weather, ‘I’m always in good spirits!’ 
shrieked Miss L——, looking round on the company in a sunny 
way, and backing her assertion by an elaborate grin. And to show 

what good spirits she’s in, MissL-flies screaming to the window, 

at the sound of every mob and sleigh-bell, goes bouncing every now 
and then through the entries, with the noise of a fire-engine, 
warbling, at the top of her choral strains, ‘Begone, dull Care,* or 
* Behold, how brightly brealcs the Morning,’ slams all the doors, and 
walks out every day in the snow, before breakfast. Short ‘ pow¬ 
wow/ which 1 heard to-day between M’lle and Doctor H-, 

who is reported to be suffering Cupid in that quarter. 
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‘' Arch street’s a pretty street, don’t you think so, Miss L-1’ 

(with an insinuating side look.) 

‘ Miss L-. ‘ Very ! (for Grace is emphatic.) Very much so, 

indeed ! — rewarA:-ahly so !* 

‘ Dr. H-. ‘ I think Arch-street is prlttier than Chisnut.* 

‘ Miss L-. ‘ Much, much prettier — there’s no com-PAR-ison 

in summer.’ 

‘ Dr. H-. ‘ Chisnut-street is violent noisy ! — but it’s more 

frequented than Arch-street.* 

‘ Miss L-, apparently uncertain, after this, on which street it 

was safest to fix her preferences, began winding thread, at which 
apex I left the tender pair.’ 


* 17th. —Dark, cold, forlorn! Snow falling again, as if for the first 
time this winter, whereas it has snowed like mad, every bom day 
since Christmas ! Lucky I took that walk by the forelock, yesterday. 
Nobody, thank the Lord ! can take that fresh air out of my nostrils ! 
The warm blood did visit my veins, in a healthful glow, the ground 
did leave my feet with a speed and lightness, as of olden times. I 
made acquaintance with the woman in Waterton-street, and came 
home to dinner with a frame and functions most excellently adapted 

to the discussion of the divers edibles spread out on Madame S-’s 

table. Yes, lucky I went out into the sunshine thrown to us yes¬ 
terday, like a bone of contention between two growling days. What 
to do now 1 Stand almost any thing — cold room, separation, baby’s 
red hair, sickness in a strange land ; but another harrowing, curdling, 
whitening snowy day, indeed, I give up ! As Miss Murphy hath it, 
*1 profess black r W^ork-basket, books, piano, olive branch itself, 
are neither more nor less in my eyes than nothing at all. That 
dismal great side of the United States’ Bank, staring me forever in 
the face, ‘ forgets itself to marble,’ but I continue in the flesh, a 
shrinking, shivering witness to the 

-‘blasts that fling 

Unlocked for winter on the face of spring.’ 

‘How idle this hour; how thin, beyond a shadow, seem all the 
heart’s romantic trusts of love, of remembrance, of the ineffable 
union which absence toucheth not. Life, life! — thou fleeting 
breath I — thou worshipped mist and dew ! See how our struggling 
human souls and hand.s, forgetting, dropping all, do cling and clasp 
to thee! How we follow up and about, all day, the beloved feet 
arising every morning in our presence; how we pine and yearn 
amidst the household, for some absent face, which when returned, 
we yet some time must leave, or that shall be called to leave us. And 
I make one among the thronging denizens of a loveless city, who, 
if I were buried to the eyes in a snow-drift, would gather round 
with their liands in their pockets, and wonder who I belonged to !* 


*18th. — Went out yesterday; met a woman, buried to the chin 
in fur, with purple cheeks, nose as red as a beet, and bonnet trimmed, 
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inside and out, with roses / A long row of these queens of the 
garden sprang, in surprising abundance, from the crown, while buds 
of the most promising sizo and quantity, nestled together in differ¬ 
ent comers, under the shelter of the ‘ fore-part.' * ♦ ‘ Another 

fair creature, lying quite across the pavement, with no flowers about 
her, but a few shouting school-boys, particularly attracted my atten¬ 
tion. She was apparently suffering under the prostration so often 
caused by the reaction of too, too ardent spirits. Had my usual w-alk 
this morning, too, and saw nothing, not even the people and carts, nor 
the calico which I went out to buy, and which was thrust between my 
eyes a dozen times by the demoiselle in waiting. * My thoughts 
were otherwhere’ — leagues away. *T is very funny, this outward 
and inward separation ! — the mind, and memory, and affections, de¬ 
parting to other climes and creatures; the body going up and down 
Chestnut-street! 

* 20th. — Rain to-day, instead of snow. What a relief! Hear 
there’s to be a mob on Monday night, for the purpose of pulling 
down the United States’ Bank. Our near neighborhood to the de¬ 
vote d edifice, makes the hope not loo presumptuous, that we stag¬ 
nant boarders shall share in the stirring enjoyment of the appointed 
‘ spree.’ Never believed I should come to such a pass, as to hail as 
an entertainment the destruction of so beautiful a building! 

Fine locale I’m in, for the growth of a Journal! Kept in close 
confinement, like a Bengal tiger, by the weather; nothing to feed 
on but a few poorish animals, shut up in the same cage, or my own 
hearty which is said to be cruel eating. Mrs. R , by the way, con¬ 
tinues her severe regimen on sponge-cake. Mem. Always help 
myself hereafter to cake, before bread and butler. 

‘ There’s the moon, as I’m alive! the blessed, lovely moon ! smi¬ 
ling in safe and quiet distance from the snowy, dreary earth. Young 
queen and fair 1 —with the first sight of thee, to-night, come straight 
to my bosom some memories of gentlest eves gone by — some feel¬ 
ings born of life’s dearest and best. I will remember for ever!’ 


* Sunday, 21st. — This day, alas I is marked by the sickness of my 
baby. Heavy and sad are her guileless eyes, and the white bosom 
which knows no sin, yet is paying sin’s penalty, in restless motion 
and uneasy breath, this hour. Now peace be with thee, playmate 1 
and spirits, visible or unseen, bring thee healing on their wings I A 
worthless world thou ’rt come to, with thine unspotted innocence 
upon thee as a garment! Yet stay thee here, sweet voice, and little 
hand I Thy mother’s soul without thee, child of love! were as a win¬ 
ter sepulchre. 

Amidst all the loneliness of heart—in the absence of the oak 
around which the ivy would fain have twined — there was one 
‘ dewy, sweet blossom’ of being, which formed alike a pleasant care, 
and an effective solace, in days of gloom; that ‘ child-angel,’ whose in¬ 
nocent sleep, when it was yet scarce a span long,was watched over by 
a fond mother, as only a mother can watch, at the little stone cot- 
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taj^e at West Point, while she breathed forth a wealth of maternal 
aflection, in lines of melting pathos and surpassing harmony: 

STANZAS. 


‘ Tread lightly, for ’I U beeiiUful 1' 


BnEATHE lo V ! thou wind that wakest the leaves, 

And st)ft ye birds! o’ersweepin^ niy eaves, 

And veil lliee half, thou li^ht o’ the morn, 

With shade of the weaving branches born. 

And thns descend on a breast to lie, 

That never hath open’d to sin nor sigh. 

And come yc feet that arc fain to trace, 

This hour, the round of an innocent place, 

And eyes, a-weary of age and pride, 

And of all linked only with earthy beside, 

Come, see the pillow of chosen love, 

Where hath dropt in quiet the journeying dove! 

There’s a breath astir in my chamber lone, 

Of blameless lips unto slumber gone ; 

There’s a bosom at rest whereon kisses of mine 
Fall fervent and soft, but they sully the shrine. 

For naught of the world, and its years dertl’d, 

Seems meet for that altar, my spotless child ! 

I have words, fond words, from the fountains clear 
Bound the soul which shower, for thy gentle car ; 
Pleasant arc they, but they move thee not, 

Perchance unheeded, or all forgot; 

And what is (he toiieh of my hand to thee, 
iVIidsl the angel-arms round thy dreams that bo ! 

And my love, oh, my love ! must that delay, 

Nor follow aright on thy gleaming way 
Loos’d from the circle of morial hound. 

Do f!iy feet show white on the fairy-ground; 

And thy robes, are they swelling with happier gales 
Thau caught their sw'cet folds m the earth’s green vales ? 

My pure bow’d blossom ! as here I stand, 

And thou aw'ay to the dreamy land, 

Waiting thy lips midst the scented dowers, 

I deem there’s a summer more bright than ours, 

And a smde thou wilt waft from that fairer sphere, 

Back on the heart that enshrines thee here. 

I may not come with my yearning eyes, 

Wliere the slumber breaks from thy soul’s dear guise, 

But this 1 know, oii, image of light! 

All folded thus m thy garments white, 

Thai all w'ho are treading the world’s broad path, 

Who glance in scorn, or mantle in wrath, 

Whose pride of youth is upon them now, 

The exulting step, and the tlu»ughlless brow. 

Or wliose dny.s are d» scending life’s shaded sky, 

With their burthen dim of tnorialify, 

Seem ever of hope, of brightness shorn, 

Beside the clear halo of thy young morn ! 

They may reach that shore where the hills rejoice. 

They may catch the sound of the seraph’s voice. 

And wash, albeit with latest tears, 

The wrongs and sins of departed years; 

But can they nse — can the marvel be — 

And face the true Heaven wdth a mien like thee 7 
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Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart, By J. G. Lockhart. In two 

volumes, 8vo. pp. 1360. Philadelphia: Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 

It struck us, when we first heard Mr. Lockhart was about to write the life of 
Sir Walter Scott, that a very important task had fallen into the hands of an 
improper person, and that the work, in the end, would have to be done over again. 
The result has fully justified this expectation; for while the book is unquestionably 
one of interest — with Mr. Lockhart’s means, and Mr. Lockhart’s talents, it could 
not well have been otherwise—it is false in principles, dangerous to the young, and 
far from being free from the imputation of mystification and insincerity. We 
believe, notwithstanding what has just been said, that the effect of this biography 
has been to lessen that blind respect for the character of Scott, which sprang up as 
a natural consequence of his unprecedented literary popularity, rather than as a con¬ 
sequence of investigation and facts, by exposing motives that are never admitted by 
the upright, and never avowed by the sensitive; but, we believe, at the same time, 
that this result has been unlocked for by Mr. Lockhart; for we think it sufficiently 
obvious, that in all those cases in which he has rendered Scott most obnoxious to the 
censures of the discriminating, he has been totally unconscious himself of the con¬ 
clusions to which all right-thinking men must arrive. It is true, Mr. Lockhart occa¬ 
sionally appears to have a lively consciousness that Scott could and did sometimes 
grievously err; but, in the very face of his own testimony, in the summing up of his 
case, he claims for his father-in-law a character for worth and probity, that is utterly 
irreconcileable with his own facts. This circumstance constitutes the predominant 
moral defect of the book; for when such a conclusion is audaciously drawn from 
such premises, the world sustaining, or quietly submitting to, the justness of the 
former, we are not to be surprised if we find the young and inexperienced following 
in footsteps that are made to appear hallowed. We think it time that the voice of 
truth should be heard, in this matter; that those old and venerable principles which 
have been transmitted to us from God himself, sliould be fearlessly applied ; and that 
public attention should be drawn to the really distinctive traits of Scott, in order 
that public opinion may settle down in decisions that are neither delusive nor dan¬ 
gerous. The limits of a monthly periodical will not allow full justice to be done to 
the subject, but we may have space enough to set inquiry on foot, and to give some 
check to the progress of fallacies and falsehoods. 

Some who are entirely disposed to acquiesce in the justice of our opinions, may 
feel a wish to inquire into the cui bono of the exposures we are about to make; for 
the admiration of Scott’s talents is so general and profound, that the imagination, in 
such instances, prefers to cherish a delusion, in preference to giving up one of its 
own most pleasing pictures. The answer is not difficult to find. In the first place, 
the failings, not to use a harsher terra, of Sir Walter Scott, have been paraded before 
the world, in a way that really seems to bid defiance to principles; and, in their very 
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teeth, we are called on to venerate a name that, in a moral sense, owes its extraor¬ 
dinary exaltation to some of the most barefaced violations of the laws of rectitude, 
that ever distinguished the charlatanism of literature. We think it time that some 
one should step forward in defence of truth. In the next place. Sir Walter Scott is not 
entitled to the benefit of the venerable axiom of ‘ Nil nisi bene de morluis,^ since he 
commanded that his personal history should be published, and designated his biogra¬ 
pher. A man has a perfect right to order his life to be given to the world, certainly, 
but after thus openly courting investigation, no one can claim in his behalf, that he is 
to be protected against just criticism, by the grave. Sir Walter Scott did more ; he 
transmitted materials to his biographer, for this very work, and materials that reflect 
injuriously, and in many instances unjustly, on third persons; materials, too, that 
he knew would be published after he himself was removed from earthly responsi¬ 
bility ; and least of all can it be said, that they who have been injured by the stric¬ 
tures of Sir Walter Scott, in this reprehensible manner, have not a perfect right to 
show their want of value. The very fact of designating a biographer, unless in 
extraordinary instances, infers something very like a fraud upon the public, as it is 
usually placing one who should possess the impartiality of a judge, in the position 
of an advocate, and leaves but faint hopes of a frank and fair exhibition of the 
truth. Nor does this cover all our objections. Mr. Lockhart, as we shall soon, and 
we think, unanswerably show, was one of the last men that Sir Walter Scott should 
have selected for this office, by his antecedents, his long connection With a periodical 
that was conceived, and which has been continued, in fraud; circumstances that 
no person, according to his own admissions^ knew better than Sir Walter Scott, and 
which disqualify him for the task, since a man can no more maintain a connection 
with a publication like the Cluarterly Review, which is notoriously devoted to profligate 
political partisanship, reckless alike of truth and decency, and hope to preserve the 
moral tone of his mind, than a woman can frequent the society of the licentious, and 
think to escape pollution. We arc not now following the loose example of the peri¬ 
odical we have mentioned, by dealing in unmeaning and frothy epithets, but that 
which we assert) we shall prove; and as our present object is connected with the 
sacred cause of truth and human rights, it shall be our aim to do it in the simple 
manner that best advances both. There is one more reason to be offered, why we 
think Sir Walter Scott, in this matter, is entitled to the benefit of no other conside¬ 
rations than those of abstract justice, and that is his Diary. In this Diary he 
comments freely and loosely on others, and yet he tells us that he has sworn never 
to erase a line that had once been written in it! We have even a right to infer, from 
the text and context, that some of these entries were made when his mind was not 
exactly in a fit condition to comment on others, and we find reason to believe, from 
the Diary itself, that he looked forward to its future publication. 

In addition, we shall add another reason for the existence of this article. Hap¬ 
pening lately to allude to the deception of giving letters of introduction, with private 
marks to apprize the correspondent that he was not to heed the words of the commu¬ 
nication, we were astounded at finding the practice defended by a remark, that ‘ Sir 
Walter Scott did it.* It is indeed time to inquire into the moral value of Sir Walter 
Scott, when wo find his example quoted as justifying such baseness, instead of his 
name’s being involved in obloquy, as a consequence of the offence against the 
plainest laws of morality and truth! As our limits compel us at once to commence 
our strictures on the book, or rather on Scott’s character, we shall begin with this case 
of the false letters of introduction, premising that all our quotations and references will 
be found in Car£V, Lei and Blanchard’s octavo edition of the work before us. 
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At page 463, Tolume Ist, in a letter to his brother Thomas, Sir Walter Scott says: 
* Dear Tom: I obserTe what you say as to Mr. » • « ; and as you may be often 
exposed to similar requests, which it would be difficult to parry, you can sign suck 
leUeri of introduction 05 relate to ftrsons you do not delight to honor ^ shorty ‘ T. Scott j* 
by which edyridgment of your name^ I shall understand to limit my civilities,* Here is 
an unequi?ocal invitation to give leUers that shall express on their face recommen¬ 
dations that are contradicted by a private mark. A similar arrangement is also 
recommended, unless we are mistaken, to Mr. Morrit, but we do not look it out, since 
we deem one such fact as clearly illustrative of the scale of moral integrity in a 
man, as a thousand. No redection is necessary to characterise such an act. He 
who is not shocked at the fraud, the instant he is told of it, has reason to distrust 
himself, for he may rely on it, he is wanting in the very elements of honesty. Re¬ 
flection only makes the matter worse. If the marks do not contradict the words of 
the letter, they are clearly unnecessary; if they do contradict the words of the letter, 
they become a deliberate falsehood, and a falsehood that is so much the worse, as it 
is connected with treachery, cloaked in the garb of friendship. We admit that this 
crime, for such it is, against all the laws of honor and truth, may be aggravated, or 
extenuated, by circumstances, like all crime; but it is inherently foul, and every way 
unworthy of a man of high literary fame. The practice is said to be by no means 
unusual *, and we do not doubt it. Lying, which forms its essence, is the commonest 
of human vices; but it will be conceded, that it is an extraordinary mode of vindi¬ 
cating a man’s claims to rare virtue, by showing that his failings are of the most 
ordinary kind. The pretension in behalf of Sir Walter Scott is to uncommon^ and 
not to common qualities. How easy would it have been for Mr. Thomas Scott to 
have given a letter, generally and simply expressed, which should mean what it 
said, and which should not impose any great trouble on his brother; but this might 
have lost both the parties a supporter! No one can have confidence in a mind so 
constructed as not to revolt at the admission of such a deception, and we shall soon 
see how thoroughly the propensity to advance his interests by such means, pervaded 
the character of our subject. If Sir Walter Scott advised false letters of introduc¬ 
tion, to save himself from the risk of showing a little bootless civility, who can 
doubt that he resorted to the same expedient in more important matters! We now 
propose to show how completely the vein of insincerity ran through his entire moral 
system. 

Were we to select any one letter of Scott’s, among all those published by Mr. 
Lockhart, as completely illustrative of the man, we should take that to Mr. 
Giflbrd, on the subject of establishing the Cluarterly Review. Its length prevents 
our extracting it entire; but it will be found on page 338, vol. i., and we earnestly 
entreat the reader to turn to it himself, and to peruse it with care. This letter is 
Scott, from the commencement to the end; being full of talents, worldly prudence, 
management, false principles, insincerity, mystification, and moral fraud. The 
professed object in establishing the Review, was to set up another tribunal of taste, 
sound principles, and just criticism in literature. This was what the world had a 
perfect right to expect, and a perfect right to insist on. Any deliberate or premedi¬ 
tated departure from such a plan, was inherently a fraud; a wrong done to the laws 
of truth and justice, and consequently a violation of the standards of morality. 
Any advantage obtained to a collateral and unavowed object, was an advantage 
obtained under false pretences. Now we learn by this letter, the deep-laid scheme 
of deception that was practised on the public, the wily and unjustifiable manner in 
which the real ends were to be obtained, in gradually gaining the confidence of the 
world, by concealing the true object, until in possession of the public ear by a course 
TOL. XII. 44 
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of upright reviewing, the periodical might turn its batteries insidiously on those it 
was designed to injure. All this we learn from Scott himself, in the most unan¬ 
swerable manner; though he presents his artifices with so much skill, as to require 
clear moral perceptions, to see at once the whole deformity of the procedure. It was 
alleged that the Exlinburgh had embarked in politics, abusing its professions also, 
and that it was necessary to counteract its influence by a similar publication. 
The fair and honest course would have been, to assail the political opinions of the 
Edinburgh directly, trusting to reason and facts for success; and so Scott tacitly 
admits himself, for he censures the firaud of the Edinburgh loudly, and certainly be 
could not have believed that any fault of Mr. Jeflrey’s could justify a fault of Sir 
Walter Scott’s. We repeat the invitation to the reader to turn to the letter itself; 
to peruse it with care; to reflect on what the governing motive of one concerned in 
establishing such a work ought to be; to see what that avowed by Scott actually 
was; and we leave the result to his own judgment. In order, however, to point oat 
how deep-laid was the fraud, we make a few extracts, ourselves: ‘ It would not cer¬ 
tainly be advisable that the work should assume^ especially at the outeet^ a professed 
political character. On the conirary^ the articles on science and miscellaneous litera¬ 
ture ought to be of such a quality^ as might fairly challenge competition with the 
best of our contemporaries. Bot as the real reason of instituting the publi¬ 
cation, IS THE DISGUSTING AND DELETERIOUS DOCTRINES, WITH WHICH THE MOST 
POPULAR OF OUR REVIEWS DISGRACES ITS PAGES, IT IB ESSENTIAL TO CONSIDER HOW 
THIS WARFARE SHALL BE MANAGED.’ * At the Same time, as 1 before hinted, it will 
be necessary to maintain the respect of the public by impartial disquisition^ and 1 
would not have it said, as may usually be predicated of other reviews, that the senti¬ 
ments of the critic were less determined by the value of the work, than by the pur¬ 
poses it was writen to serve.’ ‘ 1 should think, an open and express dcclaratiofi of politi¬ 
cal tenets^ or of opposition to works of a contrary tendency^ ought^for the same reason^ 
to be avoided.* Of the deep deception proposed in this letter, it is unnecessary to 
speak; but what are we to think of Mr. Giflbrd, as well as of Scott, when, the 
subject of establishing a Review being in discussion between them, the latter gravely 
reminds the former, that ^it will be necessary to mairUain the respect of the public 
by impartial disquisition*^ meaning, only, too, as we shall unanswerably show, 
presently, until the public confidence was obtained 1 It strikes us very much as if 
two well-dressed fellows should go out into the world, with an understanding that 
they would be on their good behaviour, until they got into a set where gold snufif- 
boxes might reward their light-fingered dexterity. We are not surprised at learning 
this history of the Cluarterly, for we are familiar with its motives, and know its 
character among the intelligent in EIngland; but we do confess astonishment 
at the coolness of the impudence with which it is related by the editor of the peri<* 
odical himself 1 Sir Walter speaks of the 'disgusting and deleterious doctrines 
of the Eldinburgh,’ but we are to understand by this merely the slang of party, and 
not a high moral aim, as a brief consideration of the facts will show. The Quar¬ 
terly is Tory; the Edinburgh Whig. The first party taught the doctrine of undue 
deference to rank, of perpetuating the institutions, wl^ich was perpetuating an aris- 
tocratical polity, of obedience and homage to the king to cloak the power of the 
nobles, and of submission to the thousand abuses that belong to such a system, 
r^ow, the sincerity with which Scott held such doctrines, may, in a measure, be 
gathered from his own words. It has oflen been remarked, that they who are 
servilely submissive to the great in public, take their revenge by abusing them in 
private; and we quote the following as proof not only of the existence of this trait 
in Scott, but of his real sentiments concerning those in whose behalf he was so 
anxious to counteract 'the disgusting and deleterious doctrines* of the Edinburgh. 
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hi a letter to Mr. Ellis, a brother reviewer, by the way, page 351, vol. i., he says: 

* This (a peace) if his (Napoleon’s) devil does not fail him, he will readily patch up, 
and send a few hundred thousands among our coach-driving noblesse^ and perhaps 
among our princes of the bloodj ‘ It is not these (the Burdettites,) whom I fear, 
however; it is the vile and degrading spirit of ^goisme, (selfishness) so prevalent 
among the higher classes, especially among the highest, Gh)d forgive me, if 1 do them 
injustice, but 1 think champagne, duty free, would go a great way to seduce some of 
them, etc,, etc.’ Again, in a letter to Mr. Morritt, page 479, vol. i., he says: ‘ Whai 
a miserable thing it is, that our royai family cannot be quiet and decent, at least, if 
not correct and moral, in iheir deportment.^ What a miserable thing it is, indeed, that 
a man like Scott should have sold himself, principles and talents, to people such as he 
has here described I Let us fancy, for a moment, paragraphs like those we have 
just quoted, in the pages of the Gtuarterly, in place of the infamous and corrupt 
slanders that publication has notoriously lavished on all opposed to its party, and 
imagine the result! 

But to return to the history of this review, as it is connected with Scott. Bad as 
were the motives avowed, and unjustifiable as was the proposed mode of proceeding, 
it seems there was a wheel within a wheel, and that Scott deceived Gifford, as he 
wished Gifford to deceive the public. It is altogether a curious and melancholy 
■pecimen of profound deception, which Mr. Lockhart naively qualifies by the word 

* frankness!’ In a letter to his brother Thomas, page 332, vol. i., Scott draws aside 
the veil, and we find the real reason of his agency in establishing the duarterly, 
which appears to have been entirely, or, in a great measure, at least, personal. In 
urging his brother to contribute, he says: ‘ He (Gifford) made it a stipulation, iTow- 
ever, that I should give all the assistance in my power, especially at the commence¬ 
ment, to which I am, for many reasons, nothing loth.* ‘ Constable, or rather that 
bear his partner, (who publish^ the Eldinburgh,) has behaved to me of late not very 
civilly, and I owe Jeffrey a flap with a fox-tail, on account of his review of 
Marmion, and thus doth the whirligig of time bring about my revenges.^ 

We have said that Scott, by his advice to maintain ' impartial disquisition’ in the 
Review, did not even mean to urge a principle, which most honest men would have 
taken for an insult, but merely a temporary expedient, by which to obtain the public 
confidence; and we shall now prove it, by his own acts and his own words. In 
order to do so, we refer to page 370, vol. i., where, in a letter to Mr. Ellis, he says : 

* 1 have run up an attempt on the ‘ Curse of Kehama,’ for the Gtuarterly; a strange 
thing it is— the Curse 1 mean—and the critique Is not, as the blackguards say, worth 
a damn; but what I could, I did, which was to throw as much weight as possible upon 
the beautiful passages, of which there are many, and to slur over the absurdities, of 
which there are not a few* ’This said Kehama affords cruel openings for the 
quizzers, and 1 suppose will get it roundly in the Edinburgh Review. I would 
(should) have made a very different hand at it indeed, had the order of the day been 
pour dechirer* 

All this was worthy of a Grub-street hack. In the first place, we see the utter 
want of principle, which palms off on the public dishonest reviewing, and then 
follows the miserable salvo for his own talents, by declaring what he would have 
done himself, had not the unjustifiable course he had actually taken, been part of the 
system. We hope all the devout believers in the Gtuarterly Review, of whom still 
a few truckling temperaments remain in this country, will ponder well on these 
matters; and it may help to liberate their faculties if they are told, that nothing is 
better understood in England, than the fact, that the publication in question wot 
early discovered to be nothing but a party print, got up in the form of a review. 
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But a word remains to be said. This review of the ‘ Curse* was written after the 
public confidence had been obtained^ by * impartial disquisition,* thus carrying oat the 
fraud in extenso I 

But the whole history of the Gluarterly Review is eloquence itself on the subject 
of Scott’s motives, advice, and character, so far as he was connected with its estab¬ 
lishment In the first place, we have his letter to Gifford, a production every way 
unworthy of a man of probity, and still more so of a literary man; then his reve¬ 
lations to Thomas Scott, betraying a fraud on his brother in the original fraud, and 
his own precious confessions of the spirit in which he himself played the reviewer 
in this very periodical, so openly made, moreover, to a brother of the craft, as to 
leave no doubt that the practice was common. To complete the matter, the whole is 
laid before the world by the editor of the very review in question, with a sang froid 
that is altogether in keeping with the rest of the transaction! It is known that 
soldiers get to be so indifferent to fire, by exposure, as to disregard batteries, and it 
is fair to presume that a man can become so dead to the ordinary moral sensibilities, 
by too long familiarity with the practices of a publication like the Gluarterly, os 
to fancy he is merely doing a clever thing, while all just men believe him a 
knave. There is another curious aflair connected with Scott’s letter to Ellis. It is 
without date, although, in general, Mr. Lockhart is so particular as to give dates, 
even when he gives mere extracts from the letters of his father-in-law. This letter is 
complete, from ‘ Dear Ellis,* down to ‘ Ever Yours,* but it has no date. It is certainly 
possible that Scott may have forgotten to date this particular letter, though there is 
one circumstance which induces us to suspect that the date has been suppressed, not 
pour dechirer^ but, pour cause. We think the date has been suppressed, lest it should 
be seen that Scott had actually written the review on Southey, previously to the date 
of the letter on an adjoiidng page^ in which he tells Southey that he had not seen 
his poem, but that Ballantyne, who was printing it, had excited his impatience by 
the accounts he gave of its beauties. Were the letter to Southey actually written 
subsequently to the letter to Ellis, the exposure would probably have been too strong, 
even for Mr. Lockhart’s nerves. We arc aware our suspicions would be unkind, 
or even unjustifiable, without more po.sitive evidence, in the case of a man of estab¬ 
lished probity and sincerity of character; but neither Mr. Lockhart nor Sir Walter 
Scott can now come before the world with any pretensions to be superior to suspicions 
of this nature. Not to travel out of the record — and we could easily do it, if we chose, 
more especially in connection with a review of the life of McIntosh, not long since, 
in the Gluarterly, but we hold it to be unnecessary — without travelling out of 
the record, then, what moral insensibility is betrayed by the man who coolly exposes 
to the world, Scott’s false reviewing, and then audaciously claims for the latter a 
character of extreme goodness and virtue, that should place him above the suspicion 
of suppressing a date, at need 1 As for Scott, himself, had he actually written to 
Southey after he wrote the review, would it, in a moral sense, have been a worse act 
than the one he confessedly performed 1 But luckily, we have other evidence to 
show how far Sir Walter Scott could carry professions, when it suited his aim. 
Among many that offer, we select the following. 

At page 273, vol. i., in a letter to Mr. Ellis, Sir Walter Scott says: ‘ Poor Lord 
Melville! how does he looki We have had a miserable account of his health in 
London. He was the architect of my little fortune^ from circumstances of personal 
regard merely ; for any of my trijiing literary acquisitions were out of his way.* 
Begging the reader to recollect, for another purpose, the last words Italicised, we put 
the first in contrast to the following, which appears on the same page, in a letter to the 
late Dokeof Buccleuch: * 1 cannot help flattering myself—for perhaps it is flattering 
myself— that the noble architect of the Border MinstreVs little fortune^ has been 
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sometimes anxious for the security of that lowly edifice, during the tempest which 
has overturned so many palaces and towers.* The first of these letters was dated 
February 11th, and the other February 20th, 1806. Now did there exist but one of 
these letters, the person to whom that one referred would have had a perfect right to 
claim the honor of having been the architect of Scott’s little fortune, but there having 
been two, the whole matter is left in its original darkness! 

As it may be profitable to the American reader to expose the true character of the 
duarterly Review still more, we shall pursue the investigation a little farther, in 
connection with that branch of the subject. At page 26th, vol. n., Mr. Lockhart 
alludes to the well-known fact,that SirWalter Scott reviewed himself in this periodical. 
The history of this transaction is now distinctly given, at least as distinctly given as 
Mr. Lockhart usually gives any thing,for there is scarcely a fact prejudicial to his sub¬ 
ject, in the two volumes, that is fairly and fully laid before the reader; or, if the facts be 
given, the conclusions are either smothered entirely,or perverted from their true natures. 
It seems that in 1816, Scott volunteered to Mr. Murray to write a review of the * Tales 
of my Landlord.* In the letter making this offer, he distinctly denies that he was 
the author of the Tales, offers to prove it by the very act of reviewing them, and 
merely asks for the assistance of Mr. Erskine. The review was furnished, it 
having been extended, at Murray’s request, to a reviewal of the whole series of the 
novels. Mr. Lockhart admits that Scott had been much censured for this act, but 
he thinks unjustly, as he does not believe that Scott wrote the passages which contain 
the critical estimate of the Waverly novels^ which he ascribes to Erskine; and even if he 
did write them, that the estimate placed on the works was below rather than above 
their value. This apology will be found in a note at the page already mentioned. 

A review, on its face, professes to be, as far as it goes, an impartial judgment, made 
up by an impartial judge. If authors were known to review their own works, few 
would take the trouble to read their strictures, and those who did, would regard the 
comments with very different eyes from what is usually done. When one reads a 
review, secretly written by the author himself, he becomes the subject of a deception, 
and this objection lies at the very threshhold of Mr. Lockhart’s apology ; though one 
professionally engaged in all the chicanery that attends this branch of literature, may 
well have become indifferent to those points of feeling which influence men less 
indurated. The rtiview of the novels was highly laudatory, though Mr. Lockhart 
thinks not sufficiently so. At all events, it did the novels great good, whereas, had it 
been known that it was written by the novelist, in person, it would probably have 
done the novels great harm, and thus a benefit was obtained by means of a false 
pretence. No man of tnie modesty, of much sensibility, of habitual fairness in his 
transactions, or of a strong love of truth, would have ever done what his biographer 
admits Scott did, even putting the biographer’s version on the entire affair. But how 
do we know that Elrskine had any connection at all with the article 7 Scott professed 
a wish that he might have the assistance of Mr. Erskine, but in the same letter, he 
deliberately and gratuitously denied that he was the author of the novels! One so 
fond of mystification, may have mystified on the subject of Mr. Erskine, as well as 
on the subject of the authorship. The review was entirely in the hand-writing of 
Scott, and Mr. Lockhart thinks the former took the pains to copy Erskine’s eulogies 
on himself, with a view to help along the mystification. Why should Scott do this 1 
He had announced Erskine’s expected assistance, and why wish to conceal it when 
obtained 1 Taking all together, in conjunction with Scott’s known habits of decep¬ 
tion, as we have shown them in this article to have existed, we are much more disposed 
to believe that the name of Erskine was introduced in the letter as a mere cloak, than 
to believe he wrote this part of the review, and that Scott took the trouble to copy 
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what h® had written; for if it was desirable to conceal Erskine’s agency, why wai 
his name mentioned at all 1 Beside, Scott was censured for this review, and parti¬ 
cularly for this part of it, and did he not take the precaution to preserve Erskine*! 
manuscript Y Did Mr. Elrskine himself say nothing to exculpate his friend, or is 
the world to be put off with a loose conjecture of a man who evidently thinks self- 
reviewing a very venial affair 1 

But this instance of self-reviewing, on the part of Scott, does not stand alone. 
Hogg, in his Familiar Anecdotes of Sir Walter Scott, mentions another, that is 
exceedingly curious. It will be found pp. 161 to 166, inclusive, of Harper’s edition 
of that book, where Mr. Hogg, in substance, tells the following story. A review 
had appeared, in which, to use his owns words, Scott was put ‘ at the head’ and he 
(Hogg)‘at the tail’of living English poets. Irritated at this comparison, Hogg 
wrote a severe article in reply, in which Scott thought there were allusions to his 
prejudice. A quarrel ensued, and Hogg justified himself, by saying that he had 
written his own attack, under the impression that Scott was the writer of the inju¬ 
rious comparison, but that he believed it no longer, as Ballantyne had t-old him that 
Southey f who actually furnished the article,teas the real critic. By the latter statement, 
Scott was pacified. Hogg, however, goes on to add, that Southey had subsequently 
eusured him that he did not write the article, though it had been furnished to the 
magazine through his hands, and that he himself believed thal Scott was actually its 
author I Mr. Hogg adds, that Scott never took the simple course of denying that he 
had written the article, and that he now suspects that he, in fact, did write it. 
The whole story is worthy of perusal, as it generally betrays the gross system of 
fraud that is practised on the world by some of its greatest names, and has all the 
air of truth about it. Mr. Lockhart accuses Hogg of ingratitude to Scott, but he 
does not refute this story. Mr. Southey is living, and his part of the affair might 
easily have been confirmed or denied; but Mr. Lockhart evidently considers the 
praaices of regular reviewers as very innocent things. Scott tells us himself, page 
484, vol. L, in a letter to Lady Davy, in speaking of his family affairs, and after his 
son-in-law was engaged with the Cluarterly : ' Lockhart is, I think, in his own line. 
A less equivocal opinion, after all Sir Walter Scott confessedly knew of the origin^ 
intentions, and character of the Quarterly, could hardly have been expressed. 

Keeping all these facts in view, and very many more might be added to them on 
the conjoint testimony of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Lockhart, it must require the 
credulity of a believer in Animal Magnetism, or in Mormonisra, to think the former 
a man of high moral sensibilities, upright mind, simple practices, or ingenuous habi ts. 
The love of mystification must have been strong indeed, to overcome all the scruples 
that will readily suggest themselves to less artificial temperaments ; and we might 
think better of Sir Walter Scott’s mystifications, even, if we could find a single 
instance ia which they had not been practised to his especial benefit. 

Common report has long made the principle failing of Scott’s character, a pro¬ 
found and besetting deference for hereditary rank and power. Poetical minds are 
apt to entertain this feeling, which so readily assumes the aspect of a sentiment, and 
which, in fact, is intimately associated with so much that is beautiful and inte¬ 
resting in the recollections of the past. We defer, in a degree, to historical names 
ourselves, believe the influence of long-established respectability to be useful, and 
heartily wish this country was well sprinkled with a territorial gentry, that de¬ 
pended solely on their moral claims for ascendancy, as the promoters of taste, local 
attachments, and social order. So far from quarrelling with Scott for such a weak¬ 
ness, if weakness it be, we should be disposed to defend his predilection, when not 
carried beyond the bounds of discretion. We know, from personal observation, 
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howeyer, that with Sir Walter Scott, 'a saint in crape was twice a saint in lawn/ 
and theU he had a strong propensity to see more good qualities in a duke, than in an 
earl; but, until we read this book, we had no just notion of the real motive that lay 
at the root of all this subserviency. Afler the testimony that is profusely scattered 
through these volumes, afler analyzing character, and tracing motives to their 
sources, we find it impossible not to believe, that a cold and calculating worldly expe¬ 
diency, a disposition to advance his own fortunes, in short, a regular old-fashioned 
Scotticism^ was the cause of all. 

Let us exemplify what we say, by some proofs. While Scott was in his noviciate 
as a great man, he was noticed by the Princess of Wales. Now this unfortunate 
woman, in a political sense, was a tool of the Whigs, and party could have had no 
influence with the poet. At that time, the lady was a paragon, and her husband an 
ogre. At a later day, the Prince Regent smiled on him, when the wife was deserted 
for the husband. Of the character of that husband, it is scarcely necessary to speak, 
since it was marked by nearly all that was false, and redeemed by nothing. He was 
a king, cmd that was all that could be said of him. As such, however, he had influence 
enough to make baronets, officers in the army, clerks in the public offices, and to grant 
pensions on the privy purse. This was sufficient for Scott, whose love for this 
monarch — of whom, by the way, he had spoken with sufficient freedom previ¬ 
ously— like that of Saul for Jonathan, was ‘ passing the love of women.’ We give 
a letter that has lately appeared in the Memoirs of Sir William Knighton, as a 
specimen of Scott’s management with this prince: 

“ Mr Dbab Sib William, 

I have a circumstance to mention which concerns myself only, and therefore would 
be most unworthy of being mentioned to his Majesty, were it not that as his Majesty 
has distinguished me by elevating my rank in society, 1 conceive his goodness will be 
gratified by knowing that the approaching marriage of my eldest son to a very amiable 
young lady, with a considerable fortune, promises to enable those who may follow me^ 
to support suitably the mark of honor which his Majesty has conferred on me. 

“ The lady’s independent fortune is so far very valuable to me, that it permits my son 
to marry before my death, and gives me permission, if it please God, to look a genera¬ 
tion farther into futurity: but these would be of little consequence, were 1 not satisfied, 
as I have every reason to be, with the good sense and amiable qualities uf my futura 
daughter, and my son pUased with her person and accomplishments. 

"I can only add to these uninteresting details, that my son’s bride is named Miss 
Jobson of Lock, which she soon exchanges for the more chivalrous name (ifl rosy be 
allowed to say so) which his Majesty lately distinguished with a baronetcy. I hope 
those who may succeed to that honor may always remember by whom it wasconferr^ 
and be ready to serve their sovereign by word, and pen, and sword, when wanted. 

“ Pray suppress this letter, if the communication be assuming too much upon his 
Majesty’s encouraging goodness. 1 am sure the intelligence will be gratifying to you 
personally, even if it is not proper to carry it elsewhere. 

I have the honor to 

Dear Sir William, 

Your most faithful, 

and obedient servant, 

Edinburgh^ 21#/ Jan., 1825. Walteb Scott.” 

** Perhaps I ought to add, that my son, who is warmly attached to his profession, is lo 
continue in the army, and the young lady, though brought up in the character of an 
only child, has taken up the old ditty, 

*MooDt and go,—mount and make ready,^ 

Mount and go, and be a soldier's lady.’ 

So they set off to join the fifteenth hussars in Ireland, so soon as circumstances will 
permit.** 


A more whining and pitiful letter than this, was never written by a gentleman, or 
a man of talents. It is almost abject, and the medium through which it was sent, 
was as objectionable, as its motive was obvious. This Sir William Knighton was 
the confident of George IV., and was employed in his private agencies. We re- 
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member that, in 1828, a report prevailed, in the high circles of London, that be was 
in Germany, negociating an establishment for an illegitimate child of the king, by 
a married women. In short, he has the reputation, and we doubt not justly, of doing 
all such offices for his master, and great injustice has been done that master, if the 
money used was always honestly obtained. Kings are seldom safe factors, and 
Gteorge IV. did not escape severe imputations of this nature. The motive of Scott's 
letter is to be found in the postscript. His son was about to be married, and promo¬ 
tion was desirhble, on the occasion. This promotion was actually obtained, and 
Sir Walter went on to use his * word and pen,' if not' his sword,’ in behalf of those 
whom he thought it was a pity ‘ could not be decent, if not correct and moral.' So 
profound did Scott’s deference for his sovereign become, that, in more than one 
instance, he actually affirms, in these volumes, that he was king dejure^ in defiance of 
the claims of the descendants of Charles I., find through /males, (let this be remem¬ 
bered,) of whom some twenty or thirty stood before him, according to those laws, 
by which the right de jure could alone be transmitted. Scott was a genealogist, and 
must have known this fact, and even Mr. Lockhart looks upon his declaration, as a 
singular proof of a'delusion growing out of his loyalty! Let us apply a very simple 
test to this sentiment. 

According to the laws of the British empire, females take the crown; according 
to the laws of clanship, a-male is the head of a clan, the system being patriarchal. 
Now Scott shows his loyalty to George IV., who was king de facto, and not king 
dejure; and his homage to the Duke of Buccleuch as his chieflain, who was precisely 
in the same predicament, although the principles under which the incumbenu held, 
were exactly different in the two Cases. In other words, Scott was true to the instinct 
of his own interests, by showing loyalty to a sovereign, whose right is derived from 
a revolution, and arbitrary political enactments, to the prejudice of female rights; 
and homage to a chief who derived all the right he had, through females, though 
females cannot carry chieftainship! To be more explicit: George IV. was king of 
England de facto, while the Duchess of Modena, (we believe the right is in her,) ia 
Ctueen of England de yo/re, and the Duke of Buccleuch was head of the clan Scott 
dt facto, while Mr. Lockhart himself tells us that Lord Napier is the head dejure.* 
Scott, in both instances, sticks closely to the fact, leaving sentiment and right to taka 
care of themselves; the Duke of Buccleuch holding through females, who cannot carry 
chieftainship, if we understand the laws of the clans, on the one hand, and George 
IV., in the teeth of the old law, holding to the prejudice of females, who, according 
to the law of England, could inherit the crown. Thus we see, that Scott is always 
true to actual power, and just as far as possible from displaying that high-T&ned 
feeling in favor of hereditary right, that Mr. Lockhart claims for him. 

The reader may better understand our distinction, when he is told, that in the male 
line, the Dukes of Buccleuch are descended from a bastard sop of Charles IL, by 
Mrs. Crofts, the unfortunate Duke of Monmouth, and that they got their titles and 
. estates through an heiress of the house of Buccleuch. What renders this sentiment 
of Mr. Lockhart still more questionable, is the use to which Scott puts his homage. 
From the king he obtains various important favors, by means of letters like that 
written to Sir William Knighton, and the duke he styles the * architect of his little 
fortunes.* Sentiment would avoid, instead of seeking, such favors. » 

We desired the reader to note the admission of Scott, that Lord Melville had not 
favored him on account of his literary claims, but for what he chooses to tenn per- 

* Mr. Lockhart may oot ntn theao words, but bo sayt, that he thiaka Lord Napior, who had also 
chaufod hie aamo for a fortuuo, U the male head of the house of Scott. 
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sonal regard. Abstract personal regard was one of the last things for which Henry 
Dundas would become the ‘ architect’ of any man’s ‘ little fortune.’ He was Pitt’s 
manager for Scotland, and he has the reputation of having employed more corruption 
in discharging that trust, than any man of modern times. Now we deem Scott’s 
admission as confirmatory of an accusation of the Scottish Whigs, who charge him 
with having been, in secret, one of the most ruthless political writers of their country j 
and this, always, let it be remembered, in behalf of those whom he thinks might be 
bought with the gold of Napoleon! Although the evidence in this case is not as un¬ 
answerable as in most of those which Mr. Lockhart furnishes against Scott’s disin¬ 
terestedness and principles, it is, in our eyes, one of the clearest admissions in the 
book, as to the real history of his career. To be favored by Henry Dundas, for the 
motives that usually influenced his favor, is to us sufficient; although it is probable 
that the Quarterly will throw itself into one of its melo-dramatic attitudes, and 
remind us that we ‘ are writing of the Rt. Hon. Henry Dundas, Viscount Melville!’ 

We have dwelt on these things, because we know that much error exists in this 
country, concerning the value of men and opinions in the other hemisphere, and 
more particularly in England ; because we are satisfied that advantage is taken of 
an ascendancy obtained by the foulest agencies, not only to influence the public mind 
in America, to the advantage of antagonist interests, but to our own direct detri¬ 
ment; and because we regret to see a disposition to view principles, abroad and at 
home, through their connection with the conduct of great men, instead of viewing 
great men through their connection with acts and principles. 

Mr. Lockhart’s book — though apart from its mystifications, and its obtuseness in 
matters of moral concern, it is sufficiently manly as a whole — is not entirely without 
a certain sort of puerility, that is only too common with the sentimental school of bio¬ 
graphers, but from which he ought to have been free. Of this class of portraying, is 
the anecdote he relates, how Lady Scott got up new chintz curtains, how Sir 
Walter did not discover the improvement, and how he complimented his wife’s taste, 
when the fact was pointed out to him! If this story is told by way of showing what 
an amiable person Scott was, it is absurd, as probably there is not the man living, to 
whom some such incidents have not occurred. Ills in singular contradiction to this 
attempt at extraordinary amiability, moreover, that M r. Lockhart tells us, no one dared 
to let Scott into the secret of the falling off in the sales of his novels, and this, too, at a 
moment when it was of the last importance to his interests that he should be apprized 
of the facts. 

Mr. Lockhart also assumes, that it was a thing altogether without precedent, the 
* gallant manner,’ as he terms it, in which Scott set about writing a new book, before 
he was aware of the reception of the last. Perhaps there is nothing more common 
in the course of an author’s life, than this very * gallantry,* and Mr. Lockhart ought 
to have known it. It is no unusual circumstance for authors to have several works in 
progress at the same moment; some just about to be published, some just published, 
and others just commenced. We mention these trifles, as they tend to mislead the 
uninstructed, and as blemishes in a work that might well depend on its more mate* 
rial matter, had that matter been fairly offered to the world. 

We pass over the affair of Miss Seward, and several others, that discover similar 
traits in Scott, in order to find room for things of greater gravity. His alienation 
from his brother, bespeaks any thing but that extreme goodness of heart, on which 
his biographer dwells with so much stress, nor does it say much for the nature or 
depth of his religious impressions. It would seem that this brother, whose name was 
Daniel, had been guilty of some crimes, moral or legal, we know not which, and was 
sent to the West Indies, where employment was found for him, under a friend. This 
TOI#. XII. 45 
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person, with whom Scott occasionally corresponded on the subject, was left in pro¬ 
found ignorance of the precise degree of affinity, even, that existed between his cor¬ 
respondent and the individual in his employment. On some occasion, Daniel 
Scott showed a want of courage, when Scott dropped him entirely, carrying his 
resentment to the grave, for he even refused to attend his funeral. Mr. Lockhart, as 
usual, seems to think that some very heroic quality lay at the bottom of this conduct. 
As we are left in the dark as to the brother’s original misconduct, we can say nothing 
of the course Scott took in the outset; quite likely it was right; but the pretension 
that a man was so brave himself, that cowardice was odious to him, is in the lust 
degree absurd. The truly brave have the most consideration for the infirmities of 
others ; and the most thoroughly lion-hearted man we ever knew, rebuked his officers 
because they did not allow the seamen to ‘ duck,’ when they first went into fire. It 
is scarcely possible to read tliis account, without seeing that Scott was more hurt by 
the disgrace reflected on himself by the bad conduct of his brother, than by any 
abstract reverence for virtue. The best part of the affair is, that Sir Walter Scott 
deeply repented, afterward, of the course he had taken. Still the transaction must 
take its place in the catalogue of his deeds, else might a tardy repentance make a 
pure biograpliy of a very corrupt life. 

Mr. Lockhart has not very distinctly told the story of Scott’s efforts to pay his 
debts, which has probably done more than any thing else to give the great man a 
high personal character with the world, though l>e has given us nearly all the facts 
that are necessary to make up an opinion for ourselves. As much deception has 
been practised in this matter, we will consider it regularly, though briefly. 

Sir Walter Scott early became a sleeping partner in the establishment of the Bal- 
lantynes, who were printers, publishers, and, we believe, stationers. In the course 
of time, this house became involved with that of Constable, and the failure of the latter 
brought down Ballantyne and Scott. What was the precise connection between the 
two firms, that rendered the latter liable for so large an amount of debt, is not known. 
Sir Walter Scott has been censured, blindly, for having entered into such a connec¬ 
tion at all, and has been as blindly commended for the manner in which he devoted 
himself to the extinguishment of debts that, personally, he never contracted. The 
world may, and probably it docs, decide right, in tlie end, in all those cases in which 
it can arrive at the truth ; but truth is the most difficult thing for man to reach, and it 
would not much <*xcecd the fact, if we were to add, that he never finds it, without 
some alloy, when there are any interested in concealing it. 

The occupation of a printer and publisher is, per 5r, an honest occupation; and it 
is far more creditable to Scott to have embarked in such an enterprise, than to have 
employed his money in nine-tenths of the speculations, in which the noble and 
honorable daily do engage. There was nothing improper in the pursuit; and Walter 
Scott might much more creditably make a hundred {lounds by cmj>loying workmen 
on a press, than in writing false reviews for the Cluartcrly. We dismiss this part of 
the subject, then, as unworthy of serious comment, and turn to its more important 
features. 

When Scott’s eldest son married, the father settled on him the estate of Abbotsford 
as a makc-weight against the lands of Lock. Now, Scott was bound to ascertain 
how far Abbotsford was his, in law and in honor, before he took any step of this 
magnitude. If he owed money, or was indirectly liable for debts of any sort, the 
creditor had a right to insist he should not put his property out of his hands, but that 
it should be kept in a situation to meet his liabilities. In this particular, then, Scott 
erred, though there is no reason to suppose that he erred wilfully, since all his colla¬ 
teral conduct, and all the divulged facts, go to show, that his sin was a sin of omis- 
sioD, instead of being one of commission. In short, he was ignorant of his true silu- 
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ation, overrated his prospective receipts, and probably had not the smallest intention 
of wronging any one, when he made the settlement. If the nature of the connection 
with Constable had been clearly put, as it ought to have been put, it is probable we 
might have had it in our power to say, tliat the settlement, under the circumstances, 
was absolutely proper. But Mr. Lockhart,while he tells us so much, tells nothing very 
explicitly that involves the real character of Scott. He writes like a man who is fond 
of ambiguity, in all such cases. He makes, however, one sensible and fair remark, by 
stating that Scott, had he contemplated fraud, might have called in all the old securities, 
and issued new ones, after the marriage, with a view to defeat the lien. Had the debts 
which existed at the moment of the failure, existed at the time of the settlement, we do 
not see how the latter could destroy this lien. When the failures, and Scott’s liabili¬ 
ties, became public, the creditors claimed a right to hold the estate of Abbotsford res¬ 
ponsible for their demands; but Mr. Lockhart tells us, that they spon became sensible 
that the property, for the moment at least, was beyond their reach. It is therefore pos¬ 
sible there had actually been a substitution of new debts for the old ones, in the 
interval, in the regular course of business, and without Scott’s agency ; but the set¬ 
tlement itself became no protection against the claims of the creditors, in the event 
that the son had no issue by the particular lady he had already married. At the time 
of the failure, the parties had been married a year, or more, and there being no ap¬ 
pearance of issue, a case was created that rendered it doubtful whether there ever 
would be children by that marriage. The twelve years that have succeeded, have con^ 
firmed the doubt which then arose, the present Sir Walter Scott being still childless. 

We have now what may be termed the legal facts of ihe case, and a few words 
will put us in possession of those that are less technical. At the period when the 
Ballantynes failed, three out of four of Sir Walter Scott’s children were, in a measure, 
provided for. Lady Scott soon after died, and there remained only Sir Walter, his 
daughter Anne, and himself, to support. To do this. Sir Walter had an official 
income of near eight thousand dollars a year. How much, or how little, or whether 
any portion of his two salaries was appropriated to the payment of his debts, does 
not appear. We know, however, from personal observation, that Sir Walter Scott 
maintained the appearance and manner of living of a gentleman, after his failure. 
Abbotsford was his residence, and when in London and. Paris, he kept his own car¬ 
riage, never using hackney-coaches, etc. All this we presume he did out of his sala¬ 
ries. These salaries, then, put Sir Walter Scott in a very different situation from that 
of most bankrupts. In his circumstances, with Abbotsford so peculiarly placed, so far 
from its being an extraordinary act that he should attempt to pay his debts, it would 
have been extraordinary had he not attempted it. 

Although the creditors of Ballantyne and Co. might not have an immediate clairA 
on Abbotsford, there was always a probability that they would have an eventual 
claim on that estate; a fact that, of itself, puts a very different complexion on the 
whole affair; since Sir Walter Scott, devoting himself to hopeless toil, from a senti¬ 
ment of probity, and Sir Walter Scott, virtually working to pay off a mortgage for 
the benefit of his posterity, present very different pictures to the world. 

There is still another point of view, in which truth requires that we should regard 
this matter. The debts were enormous, and considered in reference to the pen as a 
means of payment, they strike the imagination with unusual force; but nothing can 
be plainer than the fact, that Scott, with his great talents, and unprecedented popu¬ 
larity, could discharge an enormous debt more readily with his pen, than many a 
man, engaged in pursuits in connection with which we are more accustomed to deem 
thousands of no great importance. It is plain, his devotion ought to be altogether 
measured by his means ; and the man %vho could command some forty or'fifly thou¬ 
sand dollars for a work like the Life of Napoleon, was aided by fortuitous circum- 
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stances of great account. These circumstances detract from his devotion, precisely 
as they do credit to his talents. 

But we are not at a loss to know how Scott regarded his means, since he has spoken 
frankly of the prospects under which he devoted himself to the task of paying his 
debts, in a letter to Mr. Morrit, page 483, vol. ii., where he says: * I have obtained 
an arrangement of payment, convenient for every body concerned, and easy for my^ 
self* We have touched on this point, as great injustice is done to others, laboring 
under similar difficulties, by the senseless hurrahs of the world. Notwithstanding 
the manner in which the public has been dazzled by the grand scale on which Scott 
conducted his literary operations, it is probable that a hundred cases have occurred, 
in our own times, in which writers have shown greater devotion to their duties, suf¬ 
fering and toiling in unobtrusive silence. All the merit, of an exclusive nature, that 
can be claimed for Scott, in this transaction, is that of possessing the rare qualities to 
command such vast sums by his pen ; but this touches his talents, rather than his 
principles. 

We shall barely allude to the Diary. As a literary composition, it has rare beauties 
and egregious faults. In the way of morals, it is more exceptionable. This, too, is 
another instance, in which the world suffers itself to be mystified by appearances. 
Most persons read a diary as they would ponder over the parting sentiments of a 
dying man, whereas all its records are as much made under the influence of the pas¬ 
sions, errors, and impulses, of this state of being, as any other species of composition. 
When, as in Scott’s case, there is a perfect conviction that what is written will 
certainly be published, it almost amounts to fraud, since the air of confidential com¬ 
munications with one’s self, is a sheer deception. We confess we were shocked 
with the avowal that Scott makes, where he tells us, and under such circumstances, 
too, that he has sworn never to erase a syllable that he had written in this diary ! If 
his declaration was sincere, it discovers a want of feeling, since every man ought 
to stand ready to correct his errors, and the diary is not sufficiently exempt from 
unjust comments on others, to be beyond this reproach; and if not sincere, it was a 
fraudulent parade of an unmeaning frankness before the reader. This diary, too, was 
conceived in puerility, and in imitation, even to the affectation of the ‘ Gurnal,’ the 
whole being manifestly taken from Byron’s manly and quaint, though not faultless, 
record of the same nature. None but a strictly conscientious man, to say nothing of 
other qualities, should ever leave a diary for publication. 

There are many f^cts illustrative of Scott’s true character, that remain to be exa¬ 
mined, but for lack of room, we shall allude to only one more. It appears, by the 
Diary, that Lady Scott had been gradually wasting away for two years. Scott tells 
us that he had foreseen the result for that length of time. On the eleventh of May, 
he leaves Abbotsford for Ekiinburgh, with a perfect consciousness of the danger of 
his wife; his daughter Anne promising to send him constant information of her 
mother’s state of health. The record in the Diary, on taking leave, is bad; being 
words, as substitutes for feelings and duty. He complains, it is true, of the necessity 
of leaving his wife, at such a moment; but we nowhere learn what that necessity 
was. Important, all-important, as this reason is, in making up an estimate of the 
heart and real character of his subject, Mr. Lockhart does not add a word of expla¬ 
nation to what is said in the Diary. Scott complains a little, in measured language, 
of the hardship of being compelled to quit the bedside of his wife, but the record U 
so forced as to wear the appearance of an apology. He goes to Edinburgh, where 
he remains until the 15th, when he gets the news of Lady Scott’s death. The Diary 
tells us that she had been much worse for the last^rca days. As soon as he heard of 
the death of his wife, Scott returns to Abbotsford, where he finds his daughter in 
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hysterics. Now how is this apparent desertion of the death-bed of a wife to be ex¬ 
plained 1 Is all we have heard of his domestic qualities, and of his goodness of 
heart, a deception, or has this extraordinary abandonment of one of the first of his 
duties been left unexplained, by inadvertency 1 We have met with various answers, 
when we have asked for an explanation. Some think duty in court called Scott 
away. No court would be so exacting, and a right-feeling man would not have 
obeyed its mandate, if it had. Others believe his sensibilities drove him to Edin¬ 
burgh. We have no faith in those natural feelings that do not produce natural 
results; and, moreover, the Diary itself contradicts this, as its author alludes to some 
other necessity for quitting his wife, though it is a necessity that ceased as soon as 
she was dead. Perhaps Miss Scott deceived him with false intelligence. This is 
unnatural, and opposed to her pledge. Perhaps she remained silent. Would a man 
of kind and domestic feelings, conscious of the danger, remain in ignorance, within a 
few hours’ journey of a dying wife 1 If intelligence did not come to him, would he 
not go after the intelligence ? 

Again: The Diary professes to record Scott’s feelings on his return. Would not 
the prevailing emotion of an affectionate husband, under such circumstances, be 
anguish, at having been kept from the side of his wife, to watch over her wants, to 
catch her last gleam of intelligence and love, to hear her last sigh 1 Sir Walter Scott 
speaks of * pinched features,’ and ‘symmetrical limbs,’ but there is no regret, of the 
sort we have named, in the Diary. If he did not feel this regret, this anguish, what 
are we to think of the man? If he did feel it, what are we to think of the Diary*? 
We beg the reader to turn to this portion of the work, and to examine it for himself. 

We have said nothing of Scott as a writer. The subject has been too often discussed, 
to require any thing but an elaborate criticism, from attempting which we are preclu¬ 
ded by the character and limits of a monthly magazine. On the whole, we do not 
think Mr. Lockhart overrates Scott’s powers, though we might differ from him in the 
details. Perhaps no two men would entirely coincide in their estimates of the works 
of so powerful and voluminous an author. There are, notwithstanding, one or two 
points connected with this branch of the subject, on which we differ toto calo from 
Mr. Lockhart. He claims for Scott a high character as a moral writer. In a nega¬ 
tive sense. Sir Walter Scott is sufficiently correct; but affirmatively, it strikes us his 
claims, in this respect, are of very little moment. We scarcely know a writer who 
so often limited his object to a pleasing exhibition of manners and customs, without 
any ulterior moral aim, as Scott. Even his besetting weakness, deference for power, 
pervade his works, rather as a reflection of his habits of mind, than as a matter of 
design. His sole object was to direct the imagination of the reader, or perhaps it were 
still truer to say, that he gave vent to the workings of his own fertile imagination, and 
dashed on paper the passing images of his teeming brain, without other thought of 
any moral consequences, than a proper care not to offend. His incidental reflections 
were seldom profound or original, though, like all he did, they were agreeable, and 
introduced with tact. 

The pretension of Mr. Lockhart, that to Sir Walter Scott is the world indebted for 
the healthful class of novels that have succeeded, and indeed eradicated, the sickly 
sentimentalism of the old school, is so extravagant as almost to amount to audacity. 
We see in it the cool assertion of the hireling reviewer, rather than the well-weighed 
remark of the historian and biographer. To say nothing of twenty others. Miss 
Edgeworth alone had supplanted the sentimentalists, before Scott was known, even as 
a poet. This whole school, which includes Mrs. Opie, Mrs. More, Miss Austin, 
and Mrs. Brunton, not to say Madame D’Arblay, was quite as free from sentimen¬ 
talism as Scott, and, because less heroic, perhaps more true to every-day nature. 
Still be was vastly their superior, for he raised the novel, as near as might be, to the 
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dignity of the epic. Neither was Scott the head of his own particular heroic school, 
except in talents. The Scottish Cliiefs alone, to say nothing of others, was a W’ork of 
his own country, class, and peculiar subject, differing from aWaverly merely in power. 
Wc have known persons, however, so much bewitched with this transcendant power, 
as to fancy that Scott wrote the first novel the world ever saw; and to this day, very 
many persons suppose he was the introducer of the custom of placing mottoes at the 
heads of chapters. All this proves the great influence of his pen, no doubt, but it also 
proves the delusions to which it gave birth. 

The greatest peculiarity of Scott, as a writer, was tact in throwing a high degree 
of grace around all he did. He has been surpassed in invention, in power, and in 
vividness of description; in nice delineations of character even, though rarely; but 
he has never been eqtialled in this faculty. In many cases in which he has failed in 
his conceptions, he has redeemed himself by the graceful manner in which he has 
presented his fallacies. He had a just estimate of men, more especially in their vices 
and weaknesses; and thus we find, that while most of his loflier characters are the 
heroes of tradition, his representatives of vice are inventions, that betray an intimate 
knowledge of the corrupt workings of the human heart. The faculty we have men¬ 
tioned, not only pervaded the writings of Scott, but it strikes us that it pervaded the 
entire character of the man. It was, in truth, the art of seemliness, of vraiscmblance 
in delineation, of appearances in practice; and its effect, in the latter case, was to 
render that pleasing to the senses, which was in truth obnoxious to the censures of the 
right-minded and just. Even the very letters that we have quoted in this article, 
possess this charm of manner, and some of them will require more than one reading, 
to enable the ordinary observer to detect all their innate want of principle. 

To the peculiarity named, however, Scott added high powers of the imagination, 
though they were subordinate rather than inventive, requiring to be quickened by 
associations, and depending as much on memory, as on any other faculty of the 
mind. Thrown purely on his own naked resources, unaided by legend and tradi¬ 
tions, and reading, and the poetical habits of a poetical country, Scott would have 
had many superiors ; and thus it is that we find him moredisposed to embellish than 
to create. The fitness of his particular excellence for his particular style of writing, 
has induced many to give him credit for more general powers than he possessed ; but 
Scott was probably conscious that his forte lay in this indirect copying. Whatever 
he could see, or read of, he could portray with an ability that baffled competition ; 
and although he necessarily often misconceived his originals, he threw so much seeming 
reality around his pictures, that even those who ought to have known belter, were 
frequently puzzled to distinguish between the true and the false. This faculty of crea¬ 
ting a vraisemblance, is next to that of a high invention, in a novelist; and as it was 
sustained in Scott by the additional, or perhaps it were better to say the subsidiary, 
powers of the humorous, the dramatic, the pathetic, and the eloquent, the united 
qualities put him at once at the head of his class. 

The personal character of Scott, as is only too often the case, strikes us as having 
been a union of good and bad qualities. We do not know that there is proof to 
establish any thing unusual, either for or against him, in this respect; for if his 
virtues were those that are generally found in men of his social condition, his failings 
were sufficiently common. The effort which has been made to set him up as a model 
character, is abundantly absurd; and to make it in the face of this book, is presuming 
too much on the ignorance and compliance of mankind; for while the biography has 
been followed by the usual unmeaning adulation of the periodicals, a quiet sentiment 
has been working adversely among the observing and the discreet, ever since Mr. 
Lockhart’s book appeared. There are no apparent reasons to doubt Scott’s courage, 
his liberality, his philanthropy, in the ordinary meaning of the term, his probity in 
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every day transactions, or his neighborly propensities j while there is no proof, but 
phrases, to show that he possessed either quality, in an unusual degree. We pre¬ 
sume, had he not been the great writer he was, he would have passed among the mass 
of his fellow creatures, as remarkable in neither respect, on these several points. It is 
so much a matter of course fora man to love those nearest to him of kin, that we 
should never have dreamed of calling in question his ordinary goodness of heart, or 
his possession of the domestic affections, but for his own account of the manner in 
which he was absent from the death-bed of his wife. On the other hand, it is not 
easy to suppose, after the proof that has been here furnished, and much more that 
might l>e adduced, had we room, that Scott was a man of nice moral sensibilities; of 
lively perceptions of right and vvrong, except as right and wrong are subjected to 
the comments of the world; of even common sincerity; of a proper degree of frank¬ 
ness ; of true simplicity of character; of a just manliness in matters touching his own 
interests; or of due independence of thought, or conduct. To claim these qualitie* 
for him, after Air. Lockhart’s evuletice to the contrary, (we put his opinions out of 
the question,) is to deny the inevitable consequences of admitted causes. The high 
moral qualities which this gentleman claims for his father-in-law, directly in the 
teeth of his own testimony, leave no alternative between the suspicion of a profound 
mystification, and a belief that tlie biographer’s notions of wdiat high moral qualities 
are, are neither very settled nor very accurate. Scott was a man of a century, as 
respects talents; one of the mass, as regards motives and principles. He had a keen 
relish for the humorous, and, placed beyond the necessity, imaginary or real, of artifice, 
he would most probably have been a hearty, convivial, and winning companion. The 
disposition to conviviality, indeed, was strong within him, and probably, under the 
infiuence of Scottish habits, it contributed to the breaking up of his constitution. 
Following early the bias he had taken toward advancement, however, nature was 
soon supplanted by factitious expedients, and it was only on occasions, or when 
among bis youthful associates, that he showed himself in the true colors of his 
originally hearty character. Circumstances soon made him an actor, (he tells us 
even the precise time, where he alludes to his introduction into the society of his supe¬ 
riors,) and possessing a native aptitude to seemliness, he succeeded in making his act¬ 
ing pass for nature, with those who had not the opportunities for comparison, or who 
were deficient in observation. His ambition led him to aspire to a place among the cold, 
artificial aristocracy of England; and, jealous of his own original position, he never 
acquired their ease, while he did assume a large portion of their marble-like mannerism. 
Still, the impulses of the natural man would sometimes break down these restraints, 
and glimpses of his conscious superiority were had through the veil of conventioB. 
But, on the whole, he was an actor in general society, to a degree even exceeding the 
arbitrary laws of the world. Without this acquired desire to assimilate himself to a 
caste, Scott might have been of simple manners; but with this disposition, his sinr- 
plicity of deportment was elaborately feigned, though, like all he chose to embellish, 
so well feigned as to induce most observers to believe it true. We question if it wouM 
be easy to find another man who, in mixed society, so rarely expressed his true senti¬ 
ments, or betrayed his real emotions. It is unnecessary to say, that there could be 
no simplicity of character in all this. 

Had Sir Walter Scott not been so great a man in the estimation of the world, he 
would have been a much more estimable man, in a moral point of view; and had h« 
been a more estimable man, in amoral point of view, it is not probable he would have 
been so great a man in the estimation of the world; since his acting, in a measure, 
was necessary to secure an approbation that is certain to depend on conflicting prin¬ 
ciples. As he was ambitious of, so was he careful to preserve, his personal popu¬ 
larity, of which we have a striking proof, in the studied kindnesses that for ^ears 
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were laid before this country, in deeds and words, as compared with his real acts 
and sentiments toward America and Americans, which are now revealed in his 
letters. That which he did so surpassingly well in his tales, by throwing around all 
he delineated a grace of manner that almost supplanted truth, he did equally Well in 
fife, by successfully substituting appearances for reality. In short, he paid the 
penalty of popularity, by being compelled to feign that which he did not feel, say that 
which he did not think, and do that which he did not desire. He visited the infirmities 
of a brother with relentless severity, and shut his eyes to the vices of a profligate king; 
and yet he did both so gracefully, as to cause Mr. Lockhart to think, that, in the one case 
he was influenced by a stern regard for the higher virtues, and in the other by a senti¬ 
ment so venerable and lofty, as to clothe it in the garb of poetry! Although, in hisacts, 
he was true to the instinct of his interests, he had the address so to conceal the motive, 
that it became exposed only when brought to the tests of reason and principles. He 
was not avaricious, in the vulgar acceptation; his object being advancement on a 
large scale, rather than pence; though the pretension of the extent of his secret chari¬ 
ties involves a contradiction, since that which was strictly private could not have 
been known, and that which is negligently or coquettishly revealed, must take its 
place among the less orthodox virtues. Every man of probity must regret, that one 
gifted as Scott, could so completely mistake the expedient for the right, the seeming for 
the real, the false for the true. Still we must admit this was the fact, or deny the 
existence of principles that are immutable. 

Until we read this book, we have already said, we believed that a profonnd defe¬ 
rence for rank, a weakness that resulted from education and the factitious state of 
society in which he had been educated, lay at the root of Scott's principal infirmity, 
and that when he erred, it was a failing rather than a vice. But after reading this 
book, we deem it impossible not to see, that his needle Was true to the pole of interest, 
and that no other delusion than one of the most vulgar character had any influence 
on him, however excellently the motive might, at the passing moment, be coneealed. 
He may have had the pride of talents; it is diflUcult to believe otherwise; but he 
could not have had pride of character. The self reviewer—the habitual mystifierin 
matters touching his own interests — the flatterer of dissolute princes and vapid 
nobles — the humble follower of wealth and power, could not have possessed that lofty 
sentiment, which dignifies, though it may not justify, pride. In a word, untram¬ 
melled by any of those nice sensibilities that mark great characters, in a moral sense, 
Scott well understood the important diflerence, in the eyes of mankind, between 
* being’and ‘ seeming;’ and supported by the faculty of representation that sustained 
his literary fame, a species of dramatic morality, it is quite probable that, beside 
deceiving Mr. Lockhart— a matter of no great difficulty, we should think, from the 
blundering manner in which this gentleman reveals his moral non sequilers — ht 
deceived even himself. Admitting this to have been true, he would not have been 
the first, by many, who was the dupe of his own artifices. All Scott’s sentiment, on 
which his biographer has dilated with so much unction, pointed to self. If he vene¬ 
rated the head of his clan, he got his endorsements on his notes; if he were so loyal 
as to obscure his knowledge of history, he contrived to get baronetcies, commissions 
in the army, and places in the public offices, out of the mistake. A shrewd judge 
of human nature, in its lower aspects, he resorted to his governing agency of seemli- 
ness to the last, and endeavored to maintain his assumed character with posterity, by 
designating a biographer qualified by profession, practice, devotion to a bad cause, 
and we apprehend by nature, to ‘ moke the worse appear the better reason.’ 
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Richako Hdbdis ; or thb Avenger op Blood : A Tale of Alabama. In two volumes, 
12mo. pp. 644. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey and A. Hart. 


We live in such a novel-reading age, that every work of romance, possessing more 
than ordinary excellence, is seized on with avidity, and made popular at once. Ex¬ 
citement is the order, or raiher disorder, of the day ; and he who panders to bad pas¬ 
sions with the most adroitness, is sure to win the highest reward for his labors. Thus 
far, the history of civilization has been that of progressive corruption ; so that if the 
literature of an age may be regarded as the exponent of its quality, ours is hot far 
removed from the last stage of advancement. The object of novelists in general, 
(there are some praiseworthy exceptions,) appears to be to seize the public mind, and 
hold it with a sort of enchantment; a fascination which arises from the power which 
a master will exercises over the volition of inferior spirits, leading them captive, and 
exciting them with the stimulus they love most. Accordingly, there are no novels so 
saleable as those which lead the afl'cetions step by step into a sphere of irritating 
tumult, fevering the blood with uncontrollable sympathies, and steeping the interior 
man in a sea of voluptuous sensuality. To young people, the charm of such writing 
is irresistible. It is in vain to talk of principles early inculcated on the inexperienced 
heart. Human nature is physiologically the same. C hemical affinities are not more 
sure and certain, than are those of real and well-depicted passions. 

The quality of novels here referred to, is well enough understood. We know it is 
in vain to speak against such books, for the simple reason that ‘the child is father of 
the man,’and reform must commence in the cradle: yet we cannot help regretting, 
that if the depravity of the age must be catered for with such abominations, novelists 
cannot contrast their ‘demon-lovers* with characters of human excellence, in order 
that virtue may have its advocates, even in the show-men of deformities. Some, it 
is true, contend that the very worst novels of their day have their moral, intended for 
instruction. The same might be said of that class of books whose first intended 
effect is to fill brothels, and whose second invariable one is, to disgust their very 
victims. It is a fact, stated on the authority of M. Duchatelet, in his great work, 

‘ De la Prostitution dans la Ville de Paris,' a work which cost that pure-minded 
philanthropist the unremitting Howard-like toil of eight years, that while books of 
mere obscenity are never seen in the hands of abandoned w'omen, and are known 
never to be read by them, novels and romances, of the most exciting kind, constitute 
nearly their whole literary amusement. It must be the same in England and in 
America, which may account for the enormous editions that are issued of these 
bad books; books which degrade their authors while they enrich them, and which 
can only afford them the unenviable distinction of excelling as literary distillers, 
for the worst species of intemperance, the intoxication of the soul. 

‘ Richard Hurdis* is a novel of another species of the same genus to which we have 
alluded. It is undeniably a work of much power. We believe that the author never 
intended to do harm by it, and that he was not aware of its bad qualities. It is 
entirely free from the distinguishing trait of the most popular novels of the day, 
while at the same time, it is really vicious in its tendency. It is a tale of blood, 
which might possibly be the antitype of facts, since the phases of human passion 
are infinite; but it presents the most hideous distortions of character, and is enough 
to make a man sick of his humanity. We will attempt a brief outline of the story. 

Richard Hurdis, a young man of Marengo, Alabama, having become of age, and 
being impelled by the spirit of adventure, is about to start for the Choctaw Territory, 
with a view of improving his fortune. He is farther prompted to go, from the fact 
that his brother, John Hurdis, who is rich, has supplanted him in the affictions of 
Mary Elasterby. John Hurdis, an imbecile, whose character, the very opposite of his 
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brother, arouses the hatred of Richardiby his wily treacl.ery in this aflair,lill the latter 
it prompted to treat him with the grossest personal violence which one man could 
endure from another. Richard in this mood departs from Marengo, in company 
with a very intimate friend, William Carrington, who is successfully in love with 
Katharine Walker. Carrington is on his way also to buy lands afar from home, 
with the intention of establishing himself with his promised bride. As soon as the 
travellers are on their way, John Hurdis entices a ruffian, Ben Pickett, to follow his 
brother Richard, and despatch him. In the meanwhile, the travellers proceed on their 
way, from Mrhich they diverged for the purpose of collecting a debt due to Carrington 
from Matthew Webber, a man of doubtful character. Not far from this man’s house, 
they encounter a set of gamblers, who cheat them out of a part of their money, and 
meditate their complete robbery. They proceed toward the place of their immediate 
destination, and make the acquaintance of Colonel Grafton, who had endorsed 
Webber’s note to Carrington, and from what they learn of Webber, from him, they 
are put on their guard against him. At Colonel Grafton’s, they became known to 
his daughter Julia and Mr. Clifton,to whom she is about to be married. They now 
proceed to Webber’s, who appoints the next day for the payment of the note. After 
passing the night at Colonel Grafton’s, whose house is near, they arrive once more 
at Webber’s. While sitting there at table, counting the money which he had paid 
down, the travellers are suddenly surrounded by the same fellows who had cheated 
them at cards, the accomplices of Webber. Richard Hurdis is secured w’ith ropes, 
and fastened down to the door, while Ekl ward Carrington escapes on Richard Hurdis’s 
horse, which, in the emergency, he had mounted. The robbeis, who belonged to the 
* Mystic Brotherhood,’ a consociated band of fifteen hundred outlaws, pursue Car¬ 
rington, who, not far from where he started, is shot dead from his horse, in sight of 
the robbers, by a person concealed in the bushes, who turns out to be Ben Pickett, 
accomplishing, as he supposes, his diabolical agency. The robbers immediately 
despatch an emissary to follow the ’ striker^ it being the custom of the Mystic Bro¬ 
therhood, when it discovered the secret crime of any one, to attach the criminal to 
their confederation, nolens voUns, or else to sacrifice his life. Accordingly Barrett, 
one of their number, is sent off after Pickett.' 

In the interim, Carrington’s horse flies to Colonel Grafton, who, suspecting some¬ 
thing wrong, hastens to Webber’s, and releases Richard Hurdis, who, learning the 
fate of his friend, swears vengeance onthe murderers. Richaixl returns to Marengo, 
and relates the melancholy tale to Katharine Walker, who goes raving distracted, 
and soon after dies. Barrett arrives at Pickett’s house, and secures him, as well as 
John Hurdis, whom he discovers to be the principal in the murder of Carrington, 
as confederates in the Mystic Brotherhood. Richard Hurdis discovers himself to 
his brother John, who is horror-stricken at the turn of events, and forgets and for¬ 
gives all past difficulties, little dreaming that JoJm Hurdis had been the cause of 
Carrington’s murder. Richard Hurdis makes love again to Mary Ensterby, ex¬ 
plains his suspicion of her love for John, which turns out to have been only in the 
imagination of Richard, and is accepted. He now starts again, with the sole object 
of revenging his friend’s murder. Having disguised himself as a gambler, he 
becomes acquainted with Clem Foster, the head of the Mystic Brotherhood, and pre¬ 
tending to be a rogue, is admitted as a member, and is conducted to their haunt. 
Here he is astonished to find the lover of Julia Grafton a confederate of the robbers, 
and here he learns the true history of the murder of Carrington. Clifton, the lover 
of Julia, having repented of his bad deeds,^ begs hard of Foster to release him ; which 
request is, after great difficulty, secretly complied with. Foster connives at Clifton’s 
escape, but the rest of the confederates determine on his death. Richard Hurdis, 
who the day before had seen his brother John and Ben Pickett introduced as mem- 
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here, is commissioned by the Brotherhood to follow, and despatch him, he being 
about to marry Julia. Richard eagerly embraces the opportunity, designing to cau¬ 
tion Colonel Grafton against the marriage, which end he accomplishes; but imme¬ 
diately after, Clifton himself arrives, and confesses every thing—his first crime, and 
his forgeries of letters to Colonel Grafton. The next day had been assigned for the 
marriage. Clifton is secured, in an attic chamber; Julia goes half demented, and 
the company of gentlemen which were to constitute the bridal-party are armed, under 
Colonel Grafton and Richard, for the apprehension of the Mystic Brothers. 

Wliile this troop are on their magisterial excursion, Julia Clifton releases her 
beloved from confinement, who sacrifices his own life on the day following, to save 
that of Colonel Grafton. The robbers are surprised, routed, and slain; among the 
rest, John Hurdis, who does not, however, fall by his brother’s hand, as the brother 
intended he should. Foster escapes in a very ridiculous way, on a bale of cotton, 
which he tumbles into the river. Richard Hurdis marries Mary Easterby, and Julia 
Grafton dies of a broken heart. There are several characters which are not essential 
to a mere outline of the story, some of which ought to be noticed ; such as the wife 
of Ben Pickett, and his idiot daughter. These serve as a sort of under plot, and add 
materially to the interest of the story. 

Since the story of Cain and Abel, we doubt whether there has been a more diabo¬ 
lical narrative than this of Richard Hurdis. It is indeed worse than the first murder, 
in all its particulars. Richard Hurdis is quite as bad as John, and perhaps worse. 
He hates his brother, and beats him from mere unfounded suspicion, while the injured 
man plots fratricide in the meanest of all possible ways. The mother of the two 
brothers is represented as being partial to the one she calls her Richard, while the 
father has used him as a slave. There are some inconsistencies, beside, in the narra¬ 
tive; as where Richard speaks in one place of Mary Easterby’s transferred affection 
as a fact, and in others as only a chimera of his own fancy. The idiot girl is 
not well drawn. She is not an idiot. Yet, had she not been so called, the character 
would be considered as an interesting one. Pickett’s wife is a strong delineation, 
and ought to have been of farther use in the plot. With all the faults of ‘ Richard 
Hurdis,’ critically considered, and they are many, it is A work of uncommon talent. 
The author has not followed in the beaten path of novelists, but has boldly struck out 
a way of his own. If he resembles any one, it is Dana, in his ‘Idle Man.* His nar¬ 
rative is well sustained, and the inieresi never flags. Some of the scenes are admi¬ 
rably drawn, and show that the author, who ever he may be, is capable of still better 
things. 


Lbttsrs to Mothers. By Mrs. L. H. Sigourney. In one volume, 12 mo. pp. 240. 
Hartford, (Conn.) New-York : J. Orvillb Taylor. 


Mrs. Sigourney has been so uniformly successful in her works, and they have 
been so widely circulated, that we are surprised she should now appear as her own 
publisher. It can scarcely be possible, that with all her reputation, her books can 
be as extensively distributed by herself, as by an active, energetic house, familiar with 
those transactions which appear to be indispensable in the spreading a broad of books. 
Let us hope the contrary, however. But this in passing. 

‘ Letters to Mothers’ is not inferior to the best of Mrs. Sigourney’s books. It is in 
many respects superior to them all. How delightful to find a superior woman, admit¬ 
ted to possess the finest intellectual endowments, shining still more splendidly in the 
first characteristics of her sex, which live in the development of the affections ! Her 
precepts to mothers are all based on the law of heavenly and maternal love; and it 
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has been her high privilege to gerceiTe the obligation imposed on woman to cultivate 
the young mind in the right way. What can be more angelic than the following 
brief passage I It contains volumes of heavenly arcana: * The religion of a new* 
born babe, is the prayer of its mother. Keep this sacred flame burning (or it, in the 
shrine of the soul, until it is able to light its own feeble lamp, and fill its new censer 
with praise.* 

Mrs. SiaouRNEV would have education begin while the babe is at its mothers 
bosom. She is right. The selfishness of our nature is innate with us; it begins to 
show itself before the tongue can articulate, and it is then that the will must be sub¬ 
dued and directed, if ever. The mother, who understands the infinite meaning of the 
words' Thy will be done,’ can never hope for its active recognition by her child,unless 
she controls the selfishness of her infant charge. Mrs. Sigourney fully comprehends 
the importance of this truth. She says to mothers: 

‘ Establish your will, as the law. Do it early, for docility is impaired by delay. It is 
the truest love, to save the little stranger, in this labyrinth of lifi^ all those conflicts of 
feeling which must continue as long as it remains doubtful who is to be its guide. As 
the root and germ of piety, as a preparation for submission to the Eternal Father, as the 
subduing process, which is to lead it in calmness through the storms and surges of 
lime, teach obedience.’ 

She remarks elsewhere: 

•Let us, in our domestic teachings, do all in our power to extirpate selfishness, espe¬ 
cially from the breasts of our daughters. Selfishness is not to be endured in woman. 
In the catalogue of her faults, we do not expect to have forbearance with that It wars 
with the nature of her duties, and subverts her happiness. It will be found, on a com¬ 
parative analysis of character, that those females who through life have been distin¬ 
guished for true goodness, were eminently disinterested.’ 

There can be no better moral instruction than this. Would it were in Mrs. 
Sigourney’s power to illustrate its truth completely. It is the key to the secrets of 
education which have never been appreciated, nor even seen. It involves the whole 
future of man, and is inseparable from the improvement of society. 

It would afford us pleasure to make large extracts from this book, which is cal¬ 
culated for eminent ujefulness; but we have, in our scanty extracts, furnished our 
readers with enough to awaken their interest, and to induce them to peruse it them¬ 
selves. Like ^Fireside Education^' noticed incur last number, it is throughout 
crowed with admirable lessons, such as every mother ought to learn by heart. 

We cannot dismiss this valuable work, without finding a little fault, which Mrs^ 
Sigourney can very well afford to have suggested. Does she not allow herself to 
use some similes which enfeeble instead of strengthen irg the didactic style 1 And 
might not such stereotyped ones as this, better have been spared 1 ‘The passions, 
like Minerva, have sprung armed into life.’ If ‘ like Minerva’ were out, would not 
the figure l)e suggested in a more forcible expression 1 W« leave it also to our 
accomplished author to say whether, on reflection, the following passage would not 
be stronger, and more elegant, without the illustration: 

'If nurture of an immortal being for immortality is an honorable work, and if its 
earliest impressions are allowed to he most indelible, those who minister to its humblest 
wants, partake in some menre of its elevated destiny; as the porters and Levites de¬ 
rived dienity from the tempie-scrvice, thoueh they might not wear the Urim and Thum- 
mim of the High Priest, or direct the solemn sacrifices, when the flame of Heaven 
descended upon the altar.’ 

The volume is characterized, in its extenials, by excellence of material, and much 
typographical neatness. 
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Ml Stephens* ‘Incidents of Travel.* — After the previous pages of the present num¬ 
ber had been sent to the press, we received, from a distinguished source, a communica¬ 
tion in relation to certain alleged errors, in that portion of Mr. Stephens’ late volumes, 
which treats of his travels in, and remarks upon Greece, and the character of her peo¬ 
ple. The critic pays a deserved tribute to the style of the work, and the inexhaustible 
good humor of the author; and doubts not that ‘it has afforded pleasure to thousands, 
who^ stretched carelessly upon a sofa, have wiled away pleasant hours, rambling in 
imagination with the lively writer, among the scenes he describesbut the reviewer 
presently declares his intention to deal, ‘not with the merits, but the demerits of the 
book I to point out some of its errors, and to show that the work is to be read rather for 
pleasure than profit’ It is conceded, that where our author gives an account of what 
be himself saw in Greece, he does it well, but that ‘he betrays gross ignorance, and in¬ 
flicts great injustice,* when he talks of the character of the people, or their social and 
poUtical institutions. ‘ And how,’ says our critic, ‘ could it be otherwise 7 He h^Bsed 
but eight weeks in the country; he knew nothing of the language; he was in the hands 
of cunning dragomans, and ignorant muleteers,’ and placed implicit confidence in the 
'stories of any body who could talk English.’ The writer proceeds: 

. * We were grieved at our author’s misrepresentations of some points of the Greek character, but 
shocked at the cruel injustice he does tlie nation, when he says; • The Greeks speak of Byron with 
all the rancor and bitterness of party spirit!' What! has not that accursed old leaven of inf^rati- 
tude yet worked out ? Can the descendants of those who so quickly repaired the wrong done to 
Aristides, and mourned repentantly over the remains of banished Cinion, cherish hatred of the dead, 
and refuse to do honor to him who, with his pen, and his purse.and bis good ripht arm, did their causo 
■o much service? — who threw' himself into their ranks, in the darkest hour of their dreadful struggle, 
and sealed his attachment with his life ? Can it be that the Greeks are not grateful to Byron ? Our 
author says they are not; but we say they are ; and we appeal to the shock felt throughout Greece, 
when the sad news went forth from Misholonghi, and was received in every town with loud lameuta- 
lions ; we appeal to the acts of the governnieiit. to the funeral pageant, to the language of the press, 
to all the foreigners who were then in the country, in proof of our assertion. It was not Tricoupi 
alone who pronounced a glowing eulogy of Byron ; it was not alone Kalva.s who sang his praises, 
and mourned in verse for his loss; but iu every new spaper or book, that has since been printed, the 
■adoesa and the gratitude of the people have been e.vprosscd, wheuever allusions are made to 
Byron. 

* It may be said that this has changed, and that the people now speak of Byron, as the author 
of the * Incidents* accuses them of doing ; hut it is not so ; uiid we boldly appeal to those who spend 
time enough in Greece to get any knowledge of the people, at Jirst hand, and not through in¬ 
terpreters, to confirm our denial. Nay, we speak from our own knowledge; for we too have 
travelled in Greece; not like our author, * doing up’ the country in eight weeks, but in 
more than as many months; we know something of the country, for we have bivouac’d 
in the tarabouris of her * kleAes* and her ‘braves;* we have eaten yoHonrti with her iopo- 
nidet; we have hounded among the Cyclades with her sailors; we have taken ^leeko with her 
primates; we have drank wine with her young men, and danced with her maidens, and held 
converse with all, not through a valet or a dragoman, but in their own melodious tongue ; and 
we can bear witness to the language of adiniratiou, and the tribute of a sigh, which the mention of 
the name of Byron ever exiorted. We had a miniature engraving of him, and we have seen many 
• soldier’s eye dimmed, while gazing upon the features ; and it even yet bears the mark of a rough 
old captain's tear, who would insist upon kissing it again and again. No! Be the sins of the modern 
Greeks what they may, ingratitude to Byron is not one of them. Their feelings toward him are 
correctly expressed in the ode of Kalvas, and especially in this stanza : 

(oy 0(Xov fitya Xdi'/oxov 

^rjTcX vo arcipavdjo^. 

Wf irapftyoprirriv^ 

wf eiepyerrjp. 

The reviewer proceeds to cite other instances, wherein * the random, rattling style of 
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writing leads our author to do injustice to others, and to betray a superficial knowledge^’ 
and begins with his remarks upon the character and administration of Capo (Tlstria: 

*Oar author tayt truly, that Capo d’Istria waa a man of great talenta; but he em egregiouily, 
when he etatee, that the motives of hia withdrawal from the service of Russia, is conclusive evi¬ 
dence of his patriotism; and he does great wrong, when he flippantly says, that *Capo d’Istria, 
strong in his own integrity, aOd confidently relying on the fidelity and gratitude of his countrymen, 
was assassinated in the street,on his way to mass.* He is wrong in the general view of the charac¬ 
ter and administration of the President; wron^ in supposing him to have relied upon any thing but 
the fidelity of his body guard, and his friends in the Russian fleet; and wrong in the details of the 
affair. He evidently knows no mure about C^o d’Istria, his administration, and his death, than 
about the seventy-seventh emperor of China. The reader of the * Incidents' would infer that youna 
Mavromichalis was a cowardly assassin; but did he know the true history of the case, he would 
rank him with such assassins as Brutus. The brave old Mavromichalis was the hereditary feudal 
chief of the Mainotes; the hardy descendants of the old Spartans, who had kept their mountain re¬ 
gion free fVom the contamination of the Turks; forced them to acknowledge their prowess, and the 
authority oftheir feudal chief, and paid them only a nominal tribute. During the long and bloody 
strugrie for independence, no chief more distinguished himself than the ^ey-headed Bey of Mama. 
That brave old man, with his braver sons by his side, exposed his person in battle, and expended his 
riches in supplying the wants of the army ; and at the end of the war, his brothers were all slain, 
and of his sons, two only remained. After the long agony was over, and the independence of Greece 
had been achieved, came Ci^ d’Istria, followed by a swarm of hungry leeches, Europeanixed 
Greeks, who bad kept aloof during the seven years of peril and strife. The native chiefs were 
stripped of their possessions and their power; old Mavromichalis was decoyed to Napoli, and im¬ 
prisoned ! Ay! the wild mountaineer, the independent chieftain, who from bis craale had been 
taught to prefer death to servitude, was confined in a prison! And what did his sons do ? How 
did they reeson, and feel, and act 1 Like men; uncivilized, to 1 m sure — unused to law and to sub¬ 
mission — but still,Jike men — brave men. The feeling was almost universal in Greece, that Capo 
d'Istria had trampled upon law, had violated bis pledges, had assumed tyrannical power, and in¬ 
tended to make of Greece a Russian province. Wc say this feeling was almost universal, and we 
believe it was well-founded. 

‘The sons of old Mavromichalis resolved to fVee their country of the tynwot; but they resolved to 
sacrifice themselves like brave men. They repaired to the public square of Napoli, armed, as was 
their wont; and when the President issued from the church, surrounded by his guard, armed to the 
teeth, the young men sprang forward, and with their pistols’ mouths almost touching his person, blew 
him to pieces. Instantly one of them was pierced with a score of swords, hut the other broke away, 
and in spite of yatagans grazing his body, and pistol ballets whistling through his hair, gained a 
place of reftige. He was soon taken, however, and glorying in the deed he had done, was condem¬ 
ned to be shot. He was a gallant and a goodly youth, that same ‘ assassin.’ He was an Apolio in 
person, and a Hotspur in courage; and though rash and impetuous in conduct, was noted for his 
fiankness, and generosity, and spirit. He was led out to the death of a felon, and by a refinement of 
cruelty, was marched by the castle where his old father was confined. But his bearing was bold to the 
last. He looked up to the castle-wall for some signal from his father, distinguished his waving 
hand, andafter answering it, turned and bared his b^m to the levelled muskets of his executioners.’ 

Another instance of what the reviewer terms 'gross injustice done to individuals by 
our credulous traveller,’ is thus recorded: 

‘The author of the ‘ Incidents’ says: ‘ The Americans who served in the Greek army, were rather 
a shabby set. Jarvis was the most distinguished, and 1 never heard any imputations on his charac¬ 
ter.’ He then mentions several individuals, among them * Allen, another American patriot, who 
was hung at Constantinople,’ and adds ; ‘ Another behaved gallantly as a soldier, but sullied his 
laurels by appropriating the money entrusted to him by the Greek Committee.’ Now this sweep¬ 
ing denunciation of men who toiled and suffered for years, without reward, is unpardonable in one 
who is evidently ignorant of the whole mutter. This Jarvis nhom he lauds, passed for an American, 
until some bonajidi Yankees found him to be a Jew, from Altuna, who never bad seen America, and 
whose only claim to citizenship of the United States was, that his father had been consular agent, 
and that he himself spoke cockney English. While the Americans in the army served ks volun¬ 
teers, Jarvis drew pay for two hundred men, and kept twenty! 

‘ By the American * who behaved gallantly as a soldier, but sullied his laurels by appropnating the 
money entrusted to him by the Greek Committee,’ the writer must mean a gentleman now resident 
in Vermont, for he was the only one of the army entrusted with ftinds by the Committee. He did 
distinguish himself most gallantly, and won golden opinions fVom the Greek ‘ braves,’ who called 
him the American Delhi, or ‘dare-devil.’ But a fouler aspersion never was put upon a brave man, 
than our author (ignorantly, we doubt not,) has put upon this gallant Phil-helicne. He did serve with¬ 
out fee or reward in the distribution of the supplies of the Greek Committee; he did have carts- 
blmnehe in the disposal of money and goods ; ana, we happen to know, came home not only without 
money, but with hardly a whole shirt to his back. 

‘ As for the other gentlemen, whom our author denounces as a ‘ shabby set,' we believe their ser¬ 
vices are known and appreciated in Greece, at least; we never heard their names mentioned there, 
save with respect and affection; and one of them, at least, has received numerous tokens of the 
grateftil recollection of distinguished individuals, and even of the governments of Capo d’Istria and 
King Otho. Doubtless our traveller believed all that was told him by his authority, whom he calls 
Mr. M., and whom we suppose to be the same discontented and carping Scotsman, who was ‘ loafing* 
about Napolia when we visited it; but he should be careful how he retails stories, for the truth ^ 
which he cannot vouch.’ 

Our reviewer denouDces as 'most uncourteoas, nay, even most ungentlemanly,’ the 
manner in which mention is made of the ' Maid of Athens 


‘ This lady, the daughter of a Greek who acted as English Consul at Athens, was a beautiftil and 
interesting child, when Lord Byron lodged at her Adler’s house, some twenty-eight years a^ 
She grew up to womanhood with an irreproachable character; and darinf all the horrort of tne 
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revolntion, though flying with her family several limes to the islands, or the mountains, from the 
Turks, and enduring the pangs of bitter poverty, she and her sisters ever contrived to keep up an 
appearance of reapeclabiliiy, and even of gentility. Several years ago, she gave her hand and heart 
to a Scottish gentleman of good character; and with him has lived happily. But now she must be 
dragged forth to disagreeable notoriety, by every flippant tourist; and even our author exclaims : 
‘The ‘Maid of Athens’ is married to a Scotsman! the Maid of Athens is now Mrs. Black ! wife of 
George Black ! head of the Police! aud her sou’s name i» >* * * * Black ! and she hw other little 

Blacks!’ Now this is not only in bad taste, but it is an outrageous violation of propriety ; it is the 
besetting sin of tourists, who pander to a depraved public taste. Doubtless copies of this btwk will 
find their way to Athens, and excite any thing hut pleasant feelings in the minds of the parties con. 
cerned. We know not how the husband may-feel, but we suspect that if the tourist again visits 
Athena, he may chance to find that ‘ black is the white of his eye!’' 

The reviewer hinte, in conclusion, that in addition to the ‘random passages of error* 
which he here designates, he has reserved others for another number. We are well 
satisfied that Mr. Stephens will gladly avail himself of any authentic corrections in 
subsequent editions of his work ; and it may not be amiss to remark here, that bis de¬ 
scriptions of the other countries through w hich he passed, are pronounced signally 
faithful, by eminent travellers in the same regions. 


The Marine Aemoe. — One of the most interesting practical exhibitions which we ever 
remember to have seen, was that of the ‘ marine armor,’ off* the battery^ during the late 
fair of the Mechanics* Insiitute, at Castle-Garden. As we neared the vessel, whence 
the ‘ man-in-armor* was to descend, we beheld suspended at the side of the craft, and 
on a level with the-deck, the ambassador to the court of Neptune. His form was after 
the model of Knickerbocker’s Dutch official, ‘like a robustious beer-barrel on skids.’ 
He fronted the town, an uncouth agglomeration of four limbs. Soon after we reached 
the sloop, the diver began to don his submarine habiliments, which were swung inward 
from the vessel’s side, for the purpose, by means of a block-and-tackle. These were, 
first, a bronze bead-piece, or hat, like an inverted iron pail, with a small glass door, on 
hinges, in front; this was attached to an India-rubber jacket, terminating near the middle 
of the body in a strong copper hoop, which was screwed to a corresponding hoop, belong¬ 
ing to the pantaloons, which were also of caoutchouc, saye that below the knee a spe¬ 
cies of bronze metal was employed for the ‘leggins’ and boots. A long cord was fast¬ 
ened to his ‘ mailed right hand,’ and a small engine-hose, (which, yankee-like, the in¬ 
ventor alluded to, as ‘ that air-pipe,’) coiled up like a huge snake on the deck, had 
wormed its head into the top of his hat; and thus accoutred, and suspended by the head, 
he rested his iron feet gently upon the rail, and bowed, with very little of French 
grace, to the swarming crowd in Castle-Garden, and the dense multitude on the Bat¬ 
tery. As he turned toward us, with his red night-cap’d head, and flushed countenance, 
he looked, behind his narrow glass window, like a rejuvenated mummy, in a rude 
Egyptian sarcophagus. He stretched out hie ahn, and a gloved hand, as large as the 
‘hand of Providence,’ which we took with /oarffil forebodings, remembering Spenser’s 

warning: . 

* Certea who bidoa hia gfrasp, wUi that encounter rue !* 

But we found him no ‘ great shakes,’ considering his ‘ deadly aspect.* His was merely 
a hearty hand-salute, of the pump-handle class; ‘right up and doWn, and no mistake.’ 
He presently descended slowly into the water, here some twenty or thirty feet in depth, 
singing as he went, 

‘ Come, mariner, down in the deep with me, 

And bide thee under the wave 

and sooh^gaii to walk off very deliberately, indicating his whereabout by the great 
air-bubbles which ever and anon gurgled up frbm below. In about twenty minutes, he 
emerged near the embankment-wall of the Garden, and saluting the audience, who 
were looking down upon him from the battlements, soon re-descended into the water, 
and after walking about in the depths below, for half an hour, and climbing up a high 
pole, rising out of the water, he made a signal that he had found something of moment, 
but what it was, he did not communicate, although no less than four persons were busily 
engaged in * pumping him,’ from on board the vesseL He was drawn slowly up, when 
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lo! clasped in those huge arms, ‘capable of a wide embrace,’ rose to view a brimming 
basket of champagne; and while the ‘ rover of the deep’ hung in a state of suspense that 
scarcely permitted his feet to touch the deck, the bottles were opened, and the foaming 
wine passed around to the invited guests. Certain aldermen, and other b<m vivanU^ 
triumphantly confirmed our own impressions of its delicious coolness and excellent qua¬ 
lity; and the purveyor himself, who swallowed a tumbler via his opened glass orifice, 
looking, meantime, like a man taking refreshment in a pillory, pronounced it unexcep¬ 
tionable. He conversed with us from his window, and exceedingly well, too, while the 
wine was circulating. The proprietor was occupied, he said, during a part of the last 
winter, in searching the wreck of the Bristol, near Rockaway. A large amount in iron, 
steel, and gold, was recovered from the wreck. He described his emotions when ha 
first essayed the armor, one rough day, and walked securely in the iar-down deep, 
while above him 

* The hoarse gray surge was rolling, 

With a mountain’s motion on.' 

Sometimes, when the rays of the sun trembled greenly through the dimly-transparent 
flood, he could catch faint glimpses of strange fish playing around him. He was not 
quite sure that he did not once encounter a mermaid, in an amphibious nondescript, 
that, to his unpractised eye, 

-‘ seemed woman to the waist, and fair, 

But ended foul, in many a scaly fold.’ 

He also frequently saw shoals of porpoises swarming and fretting in bis wake. This 
was at first a source of some alarm; but they seldom came very near him. It seemed 
to be no small consolation to therh, that while he made them keep their distance, he 
kept his at the same time. They evidently disliked his family, and were little disposed 
to associate with one of bis standing. When the sun was in a cloud, ‘ darkness visible’ 
was the only light that revealed the ‘ dim obscure,’ the vast swelling into the infinite, in 
the unknown deep, above and around him. And thus the sea-walker beguiled the time, 
until the hour for igniting a keg of powder, at the bottom of the bay, had arrived. This 
feat, which is ‘ a part of the system,’ was twice successfully accomplished, the water 
swelling up, in a solid mass, some fifteen or twenty feet, and falling like the awful whirl¬ 
pools that rise and break near the foot of Niagara, casting up mire and dirt, and bearing 
on its surface the risen flame, creating an impression, for a moment, that the operators 
had supplied an important desideratum in the arts, by at last setting the North River 
on fire. Seriously, however, this sub-marine armor is a most wonderful invention; 
and we are glad to learn, that a ‘ Sub-marine Armor Company’ has been established, 
and that nearly all its slock has already been taken. Its gains cannot fail to be immense. 
Our coasts and rivers teem with wrecks, as do similar waters elsewhere; and when it 
is considered, that with this armor one can descend to the bed of the ocean, and work 
for hours together among the treasures of the deep, it needs no seer to predict, that 
Captain Taylor, the ingenious inventor, and the Company who have brought his labors 
to account, will be well rewarded for their united genius and enterprise. 


The late Eclipse. — How many thousands were gazing, at the same moment, at this 
sublime phenomenon, and in how many bosoms simultaneously arose deep emotions of 
wonder and sublimity, when, at the minutest point of time predicted, the sun’s edge was 
visibly clipped by the wide-moving and mighty shadow ! Countless hearts were lifted in 
awe to the Great Architect; and amidst faint conceptions of the wonderful order and beauty 
which mark the changes and movements of the planetary systems, came thoughts of the 
distant past; of the millions w'ho had come and gone, since first this phenomena dimmed 
the eye of the startled beholder, while the immutable heavens have known no change. 
Thousands of human generations, all as noisy as our own, have been swallowed up of time, 
and there remains no wreck of them any more; yet Arcturus, Orion, Sirius, and the Pleiades 
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are still shining in their courses, clear and young, as when the shepherd first noted them 
on the plain of Shinar.’ As this wrondrous planet, earth, is journeying with its fellows 
through infinite space, so are the wondrous destinies embarked on it, journeying through 
infinite lime, under Uie same high guidance. How many will be irrevocably fixed, be¬ 
fore the sun sbull again be darkened by that shadowy eclipse ! 


‘Potters’ Fielh.’ — Few readers in the country, we may believe, know what is the 
reality of that town receptacle, par exeellmce, the * Potters’ Field.’ Nor had we a full 
sense of its character, until, some months since, on a fine dewy summer morning, we ac¬ 
companied a friend to the spot, a little way from the northern suburb of the metropolis. 
‘The sun was warm, the sky was clear,’ and as we entered the gate that opens into the 
spacious enclosure, the wind at first cameTresh and balmy from the west; but as we arose 
a gentle green swell, and saw before us the long dun-colored ridge that marked the place 
where the latest victims had been laid, a pungent ‘ smell of mortality’ was borne to us 
upon the breeze, insomuch that the boldest held his breath for a time. We presently 
stood beside the ‘ place of deposit,’ for that is the term. A trench, a little wider Uian the 
average height of man, and some five feet deep, is dug along the entire field. Cross-wise 
o# this, are laid the coarse coffins of the needy and the destitute, who, having fought with 
poverty and affliction, until death made it a drawn battle, here repose from the unequal con¬ 
test. As ^ were scanning the rude coffins— some long, others short, the intervening chinks 
filled in, in rigid econon^ of space, with infants, ‘ in their smiles and innocent age cut 
off’ — the low murmur of decay came to the car, from beneath the lime-sprinkled surface, 
dimly-sombre, like meeting sno^«;pon a dark ground. We could not but call to mind, 
as we gazed upon this scene, the lines of the lamented Bright : 

‘ Yet ttmatters not much, when the bloom is^fled, 

And ilu! is ^nne from the lustrous eye, 

And the sensitive heart is cold and dead, 

Where the mouldenn? ashes are left to lio ; 

It matters not much, if the soarintr mind. 

Like the tlowcrs’ perfume, is exhaled to heaven, 

Tliat Its earthly shroud should bo oast behind, 

To decay wherever a place is given.’ 

Surely, thought we, our departed friend, when he wrote these beautiful stanzas, had 
never beheld a spot, ‘a place that is gitvc/i,’ like this! Kidge beyond ridge, to yonder 
fence-paling, lie, in ‘cold obstruction,’ the thick swaths of humanity! Sometimes a 
violent rain washes away the earth, when the ends of the coarse coffins, the mouldering and 
the new, tier above tier, are bared to the day— an awful spectacle ! Yet the walks and 
grassy avenues of Wa.shinglon Square, along which flit the light feet of the beautiful, the 
young, and the gay, cover a close succession of these ribbed trenches, full crowded with 
their myriad sleepers ! Apart from these long reservoirs of death, is a grassy comer, a pri-^ 
viledged spot, where, for one ‘ almighty dollar,’ a shallow grave may be purchased. Four 
or five rude and ill-shapcn excavations, of some three feet depth, were here yawning 
for their tenants ; and in the damp comers of one or two of them, were squatted three or 
four bright green toads, the * precioas jewels in their heads’ sparkling in the falling light; 
and their semi-recumbent bodies bathed in the morning dew. No one can turn from scenes 
like these, and think lightly of the disposition of the body after death. The rural cemetery 
arises to the mind, in palpable contrast; and the beholder, as he passes from the field of 
promiscuous burial, exclaims with the poet: 

* Not amid trenches rude, 

Or coffins dark and thick with ancient mould, 

May rest my bones ; 

But let the dewy rose. 

The snow-drop, and the violet, lend perfume 
Above the spot, where :n my grassy tomb 
I take repose !’ 
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Scientific Burlesques. — The ‘Torch,’ & clever London periodical, for late numbers 
of which we are indebted lo the kindness of a friend in England, has an amusing repoa 
of an ‘ Association for the Advancement of Science,’ held at Newcastle, England. The 
subjects discussed are somewhat unique. In the dej)artincnlof inatiiematical and physical 
science, a committee reports in favor of instituting a prosecution for liliel against Sir John 
Herscuell, for ‘making observations’on the moon; and another proposes *a reduction 
of the stars, in consequence of the more economical diffusion of ga.s-light.' The mineral 
logical and chemical section have an animated discussion of ‘quarts and a learned mem¬ 
ber reads ‘ a very interesting paper on the chemical combinations of ‘ half-and-half,' observ¬ 
ing, that if the one liquor should predominate over the other, it would be a misnomer ; and 
illustrating the theory, by combining the fluids together in such nice proportions, as to en¬ 
able him to swallow them both together, without the company present being able to ]»ronounc« 
which first arrived at its destination !’ A second describes an experiment which he made 
with ‘ Cordialis Hodgesii' which we take to be ‘Hodges’ Best,’ in the spiritual way. He 
reports, that he took a bottle of the fluid, and poured upon it barely as much cold water as 
Was sufficient to prevent its being what is technically denominated ‘ neat,’ expecting thus, 
of course, to procure a saturating solution. This he continued to imbibe, until it began lo 
diminish in specific gravity ; and he was much astonished to observe, that on a second ex¬ 
periment being made,/iis gravity appeared to diminish with it; and it was found that each 
succeeding solution diminished in quantity, and smelt less of the ‘ Cordialis Hodgesii,' in 
proportion as the bottle was emptied of its contents. He was not aware, until apprised 
by a police constable, that the Marquis of Waterford had noticed this action of a sviall 
quantity of water on the same liquid, before ! 

A member of the section of ‘ Medical Science’ read a curious paper ‘on the quantity of 
air required by a member of Parliament during the progress of a debate ;’ and submitted a 
new method of raising the wind, which had met with the cordial approbation of many of 
the Irish members. He also noticed instances in the House of Commons, where the air 
which had been pure and fit for human respiration, previous to a s|>eech of Mr. Daniel 
O’Connell, had, subsequent to an oration of that individual, become fetid, and unfit to enter 
the lungs of a Christian. The learned member was followed by a medical gentlemen, who 
exhibited lo the meeting the skull of Eugene Aram, when a school-boy, and a second son of 
Galen presented another of the same individual, when at a more advanced age !’ The in¬ 
nocence of the boy, contrasted with the criminality of the murderer, as clearly developed 
in the two existing heads, was highly corroborative of the inconlrovcrtibililyof .skullology. 
An illiterate by-stander, who interrupted the meeting by asking ‘how Eugene Aram came 
lo have two skulls?’ was immediately taken into custody, and lodged in the county gaol. 
The business of the section of Zoology, was confined to an account ‘ of a short-sighted 
fish, which had been seen with barnacles, on the coast of Surinam f’ And thus terminated 
the eighth quarterly meeting of the Newcastle ‘Association for the Advancement of 
Science.’ 

Since the above was placed in type, Box’s latest * Report of the Second Meeting of the 
Mudfog Association for the Promotion of Everything,’ has reached us. The reporter dates 
his communications from the ‘ Blackboy and Stomach-ache’ inn, Olrlcastle, (a palpable hit 
at the ridiculous tavern-signs in England, such as the ‘ Bull-and-Moulh,’ the ‘ Cat-and- 
Salutation,’ etc.,) where, considering the immense throng of strangers in Mudfog, he has 
succeeded in obtaining ‘ ver>’ comfortable accommodations, on very reasonfilde terms, hav¬ 
ing secured a sofa in the first-floor passage, at one guinea per night, which includes per¬ 
mission to take his meals in the bar, on condition that he w-alks about the streets at all 
other times, to make room for other gentlemen similarly situated !’ He finds, also, that 
equally felicitous accommodations may be obtained at a rival hotel, the ‘Boot-jack and 
Countenance,’ where have already arrived, among other distinguished savans, the Hon. and 
Rev. Mr. Long Eers, Sir Hookham Snivey, Mr. X. Misty, and Prof. Pumpkinskull. Tlvc 
section of Zoology and Botany is opened w ilh a paper on the disappearance of dancing 
bears from the streets of London, with observations on the exhibition of monkeys, ns con¬ 
nected with barrel-organs. Tlic former, it should seem, had gradually fiillcn off, until not 
one remained, to create a taste for natural history in the breasts of the poor and uninstructsd ; 
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and of the latter, the proportion, in the year 1829, it appeared by the parliamentary return» 
was as one monkey to three organs ! In the department of ‘ Display of Modes and Me¬ 
chanical Science,’ a mcml>er ‘exhibited a most beautiful and delicate machine, of little 
larger size than an ordinary' snuff-box, manufactured entirely by himself, and composed ex¬ 
clusively of steel; by the aid of which, more pockets could be picked in one hour, than by 
the present slow and tediou.s process, in four and twenty.’ Another presented a treatise, 
entitled, * Practical Suggestions on the necessity of providing some harmless and w holesome 
relaxlion for the young Noblemen of England.* A space of ground was to be enclosed, ia 
which should be erected stables for such as affected ostlering ; streets, also,, should be 
provided with cheap houses, and door-bells, whose handles could be easily pulled off at 
night; lamps, which could be broken at a comparatively small expense per dozen ; foot- 
pavements, for gentlemen to drive their cabriolets upon, with pedestrians from the work¬ 
house, who might be knocked down and run over, for a trifling charge per head ; and a police 
office, with automaton officers, should be attached, furnished with an inclined plane, for any 
nobleman or gentleman who might wish to bring in his horse as a witness ! An admirable 
satire this, upon the ‘ Marquis of Waterford'class of the nobility, and the ease with which 
they escape the penalty of their misdemeanors. W'e can allude to but one more specimen : 
* Mr. Blank exhibited a model of a fashionable annual, composed of copper-plates, gold 
leaf, and silk boards, and worked entirely by milk and water ! Mr. Prosce, after examining 
the machine, declared it to be so ingeniously composed, that he was wholly unable to dis¬ 
cover how it went on at all ;* to which the exhibitor replied : ‘ Nobody can, and that’s the 
beauty of it !* 


Portrait or * Boz’ — Pickwick in America. — A large and finished portrait of the 
author of the ‘ Papers of the Pickwick Club,* the only one in America, flashes upon the 
passer-by, in the window of the publication office of this Magazine, Messrs. Wiley and 
Putnam, B roadway. The countenance is that of a young man of some twenty-three 
years, and its general expression, the reader will scarcely be prepared to learn, is that of 
melancholy. A profusion of fair hair is parted gracefully over an ample forehead, replete 
with the best intellectual ‘ organs,’ and falls carelessly over the ears. The mouth is ex¬ 
pressive and well cut, and that invariable accompaniment of talent, a full-rounded nostril, 
is a conspicuous feature. Wc had secretly promised ourselves the pleasure of being en¬ 
abled to present our readers, during the progress of the present volume, with original ar¬ 
ticles from the pen of the author of the inimitable Pickwickian records ; but we must post¬ 
pone the gratification, it should seem, until it can be enjoyed in an enhanced and double 
sense. Mr. Dickens writes, under dale of August 31st: ‘ I should be very happy to write 
for the Knickerbocker, but I do assure you, that I have scarcely time to complete my ex¬ 
isting engagements. So I think I must defer this pleasure, until I visit America, which I 
hope to do before very long, and then I shall be more iiulepcndent and free, which will be 
more in keeping.* Mr. Dickens has doubllcss learned, from the unanimous testimony of 
his countrymen, who have travelled among us, that the Americans, as a mass, are a humor- 
loving people. Should he journey through, or tarry w ithin our Inirders, for a brief space, 
he will find the best proof of this verdict, in the fact, that he is himself, as an author, uni¬ 
versally ‘endenizened in the national heart.’ And here we cannot resist the remark, that 
the writings of* Boz,’ volumnious and various as they have been, and continue to be, rather 
increase than flag in interest, as they advance. The latest number of ‘Nicholas Nick- 
leby,’ which reaches us by the ‘ Great Western,’ fully sustains the promise afforded by the 
previous portions of the narrative. The affection of the Nicklcby family, the fondness 
and weakness of the mother, the high spirit of Nicholas, and the confiding loveliness of 
his sister Kate, are clearly depicted, and in fine artislical contrast. The interior of the 
miliocr’s shop of Madame Mantalina, with its interesting and amiable forewoman, 
the once young and prctiy, but nowr old and sycophantic Knag, and the assemblage of 
heartless pup{)ics of llie town, Mr. Verisopht, and kindred worthies, at the house of the 
cold and unprincipled worldling, Ralph Nickleby, are not less felicitously drawn, and vig¬ 
orously executed. We * make a long arm* across the Atlantic, and confidently, in behalf 
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of some fifty thousand Knickerbocker readers, grasp the unreal hand of our author, and 
bid him welcome among us, whenever it shall suit his convenience and pleasure to turn 
his face hitherward. 


The City of Rochester. — We had prepared for the present num’jer an elaborate 
notice, with liberal extracts, of a work of some four hundred pages, entitled * Sketches of 
Rochester, with Incidental Notices of Western New York.’ It is ‘ a collection of various 
matters, designed to illustrate the progress of Rochester, during the first quarter century of 
its existence ; including a map of the city, and some representations of scenery, edifice.s, 
etc. Arranged by Henry O’Reilly.’ The great length to which the department of 
‘Literary Notices’ has extended, must be our apology for presenting a mere synopsis, 
rather than a review, of the contents of the work. It opens with a brief sketch of the rise, 
l^ogress, and pre.sent condition, of the city of Rochester; gives the geology and medical 
topography of the town and its vicinity ; a history of the lands of the original Six Nations, 
with some particulars of the principal tracts in the subdivisions of Western New York, 
the progress of improvement from the Hudson westward to the Genessee and Niagara 
livers, together with complete statistics of the city, and sketches of the recent In¬ 
dian occupants of Western New York, and some of the prominent founders of the 
town, and promoters of its unrivalled growth and prosperity. The work is full and 
ample, in all these details, and arranged with much clearness and tact. W’e can 
heartily commend it to the reader, as a succinct history, not only of Rochester, 
but of Western New-York. He will learn, especially, from its pages, what that young 
town has become, which Capt. Basil Hall described as a place where ‘ the streets 
started up in the forest of their own accord; as if a great box full of new houses 
had been sent by steam from New-York, and tumbled out on the half-cleared land.’ 
Where ho heard the anvils and hammers ringing, and the saws and axes flashing amid the 
woods, he would now find a noble city of brick and stone, with its spacious well-paved streets 
its numerous steeples rising hcavenwanl, and its inhabitants rejoicing in its deep and well- 
founded prosperity. When the Great West shall have filled up, and New York has become 
a London, what will Rochester—a town which has reached its present estate, not through 
the aid of immense capitalists, or incorporated companies, but by the industry and integ¬ 
rity of those who, like the city itself, have worked their way up ‘ from the stump’ — what 
then, we repeat, will Rochester, with its inexhaustible natural resources, become, and 
what the other noble towns of middle and western New York? The engravings of the 
volume are clear, and strikingly correct, and the letter-press is handsomely executed, 
on good paper. 


Bonaparte. — The two volumes from the press of Messrs. Carey ;tND Hart, entitled 
^ Napoleon and his Times,’ by Caulincourt, Duke of Vicenza,’ as might naturally be in¬ 
ferred, possess, in portions, absorbing interest. The details, however, have but one ten- 
-dency — to magnify, alike in peace and war, the character of a selfish and ambitious man, 
whose fame, like a statue of snow, is slowly melting away beneath the sun of truth. Great 
indeed was Napoleon, in one sense, but good in none. The more conspicuous human in- 
•truments by which he worked out his large designs, were slaves to his iron will, not lest 
than the countless thousands who were * bound with the brave amid Victory’s sheaves 
yet they delighted to serve him, so long as he knit up their chains into ornamental festoons, 
even while lal>oring, as he always did, to elevate himself above the rest of mankind, by 
•tifling all feelings which he partook in common with them. Such are the real evidences, 
malgre the transparent glosses, which these volumes afford. It should be added, that they 
are not written by Caulincourt, Duke of V'incenza, but are the recorded conversations 
of that distinguished nobleman. The work has had a rapid sale, the American edition 
being already exhausted, although scarcely a week has elapsed since its first publication. 
Its externals of paper and typography are superior to the ' general run * of similar republi- 
cmlions. 
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Thb Article on Lockhart’s Life of Scott, in the present number, was intended by 
the writer to have formed an original paper, in the body of the work. Arriving too late, 
however, to occupy this ‘ advance position,’ we have been compelled, contrary to our custom, 
to permit an unofficial document to ‘ lead off’ in our own department. We mention this 
fact, to save any good-natured friend the trouble, by reference to a past volume of this 
Magazine, of ferreting out that which, unexplained, might strike him as something very 
like a discrepancy. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Theatre. — The first month of the new season has passed off brilliantly. Power, whoso 
unapproachable delineations of Irish character have, from previous visits, become so familiar, has 
again gone through his round of laughter-moving eccentricities, with unabated effect. It is almost 
too late in the day to attempt to add any thing, in the way of praise, to the full measure of com¬ 
mendation which has been bestowed upon the efforts of this admirable performer. Mr. Power 
has presented, during this engagement, four new pieces, which require some notice. The first 
and most important of these, is the play entitled * Rory O'More,* dramatized from the celebrated 
novel of that name, by the gifted author. The principal incidents of the tale are effectively intro¬ 
duced,^ and work together well and naturally enough, in the drama, and make up a plot of more 
than ordinary interest. It is enough to say, in recommendation of the comedy of the performance 
that the two principal characters, * De Wclskein’a French Smuggler, and ‘ Rory O’More’ an honest, 
froliicking, hght>hearted son of the sod, are in the hinds of Placidb and Power ; the bad English 
of the one, and good Irish of the other, being brought continually (as Mrs. Malaprop would say) in 
‘ beautiful juxtaposition.* Mrs. Richardson added much to the serious interest of the piece, by 
her effective acting in the part of ‘ Kathleen.’ There was much pathos and beauty in some scenes, 
especially in her meeting with O’More and Shan Dhu. Mrs. Vernon rattled through the very 
short scene allotted her, with all that vivacity and spirit which characterise her efforts. This 
lady, like Mrs. Wheatley, slights nothing. In her hands, a character of little importance meets 
with the same care and ju.stice, as would the prominent heroine of the piece. Mr. Richinos, as 
* Shan Dhu,’ was the picturesque villain that any modem Salvator would fall in love with. In 
such characters, Mr. Richings is without a rival. His costume is always in ‘ horribly good’ taste ; 
his walk, action, and utterance, bespeak altogether an individual of a description decidedly on the 
Twrth side of amiable. It is a commonly received opinion, that the devil is less ugly than he is 
painted ; this may be the case with those of his insinuating agents whom Mr. Richinos occa¬ 
sionally represents ; but whether his studies are from copies, or from Nature herself, his pictures 
are perfect specimens of that sort of personage which a traveller of tolerably delicate nerve.s 
would willingly avoid encountering alone on a heath at midnight. Those who have read Iho 
book —and who has not? —need not be told of the racy portraits of Irish character with which 
It abounds, nor be advised of the interest of the plot. The scenes between De Welskein and 
Rory, are full of fun. The Fox story is a ‘ whopper,’ and comes off at the end with a twinge which 
contrasts quite dramatically wdth the previous jest. 

We arc not able to say much in praise of the piece entitled * Confounded Foreigners^' the prin¬ 
cipal humor of which seems to consist in the bungling efforts of a Frenchman to pass for an 
Irishman, and of an Irishman to hide his brogue under a French disguise. It is rather a silly 
affair, and hardly worth the trouble of a rehearsal. * The Irish Lion' comes next, and excepting 
the broad humor of the first scene — interspersed as it is with some original .scintillations of 
Irish wit, made the most of by the ‘ modus loquendi* of the inimitable Tyrone tliis piece will gain¬ 
nothing by comparison with the last. McIntosh and Co* is not much better. PLAcrDE and Power, 
together, however, can hardly fail to infuse some spirit Into the dullest dramatic compound. 
There is almost as much improbability in tlie story of tliis piece, as in the Irish Lion,* and no in 
crease of originality. It is, however, more deserving of the exertions of the ‘ dram, per.,’ than 
either of the two last. The wit is less farcical, and the situations more dramatic, than is gene¬ 
rally characteristic of such ephemeral trifles. 

’Madams Vestris,’ (now Mrs. C. Matthews,) and her husband, have been of course the 
greatest ‘ features’ of the month. Public expectation was more than usually aroused to witness 
the most celebrated English artist of her time, and extravagant notions of her merits, both as a 
singer and actress, existed. Madame Vestris has sustained some of her most varied and favo¬ 
rite characters ; and perhaps the greatest commendation we can bestow upon her, is to declare, 
that public expectation has not been much disappointed. It is possible that the diversity of talent 
which she has displayed, is after all the greatest wonder. Some one has said, that she is the 
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best sinercr for an actress, and the best actress for a singer, that has appeared in our day. Her 
vocal powers are certainly brilliant. Her voice appears to l-e a ‘ mezzc-contralto’ of exquisite 
purity—a sweet votx de xa/on, possessing degrees of moderation truly surprising. The simple 
ballads introduced in her performances, are given with a finish and effect which, with but one ex¬ 
ception, we have never hoard equalled. Of her acting, so much has been said, that we are quito 
unable to add any thing in the way of criticism. As an actress, she certainly stands alone. She 
is ‘ 8ui generis,’ and cannot be compared, in justice, with any other. But it is not, as some of 
her admirers have asserted, because she ‘soars above the regular standard of criticism.* She 
does no such thing. She cannot act in opposition to its laws, nor in defiance of its opinions. She 
is amenable to the rules which govern the art histrionic, as any other performer. If her strength 
does not lie in what is called the legitimate drama, she is nevertheless guided by the same natural 
laws that influence the most orthodox comedian. It is absurd to suppose, that the exercise of 
any particular passion, the same muscles of the face, the same actions of the body, are not re¬ 
quisite ; as If, for example, to express the love of comedy, and the love of farce, two sets of 
muscles were required. If Madame Vbstris is abovr the rules of criticism, heaven help her ! 
^very thing which she attempts, seems at once stamped with the utmost finish of art. There is 
nothing more to be desired ; no awful pauses, for the iiaagmation to lath and pla.slcr, but each 
minute particular of the scene is noted and expressed, w’ilh the most careful attention. If her 
performances are of a character which does not astonish, they alw ays please. There is no draw¬ 
back, no occasional brilliancy, breaking forth at one moment, to be contrasted the next w ith more 
than Egyptian darkness. The inoit cynical are pleased. la her acting all is smooth, and cnli- 
cally just, 

A most agreeable disappointment was encountered, In the case of this lady’s husband, Mr. 
Charles Matthews. Allhougli descended fiom the greatest favorite in the theatrical world, 
the American public did not e\[)ect to find the son so far advanced in the remembered excellence 
of the father. As a light comedian, (we may say it boldly,) Mr. Charles Matthews has but 
one supeiior in this country. As an eccentric of the school of his lamented fallior, he is already 
far beyond any one of that host of imitators, who have attempted (alas, how vainly !) to fill the 
place of the great original. The same spirit of fun, Uie same quick observation ; the almost in¬ 
tuitive perception of the diversified eccentricities of humanity; the sensitive temperament, in 
itself an evidence of genius, which characterised the father, seem to have descended upon iho 
son. Our observation upon these gifted strangers must at this time necessarily be brief and 
general. We hope to refer to them often hereafter, and to point out, more particularly, their 
peculiar merits. We cannot leave Madame Vbstris, however, williout adverting to her intro¬ 
duction, upon the Park boards, of that unique spirit of order, and correct stage management, 
■which made her own theatre so celebrated at home. In the furniture of rooms, in the dresses, 
and in the perfect propriety of all the stage-arrangements, there is a most perceptible improve¬ 
ment, on the nights of her performance. We hope the stage-manager wiil lake a lesson from her^ 
and exercise a little of the same propnety upon other occasions. 

With all the particular talent which, as ‘ stars,’ now shines at the Park Tliealre, there are to 
many constant drawbacks to enjoyment, in the unpardonable deficiencies of the stock company, 
that we can only wonder at the patient endurance w hich this suffering public, night after night, 
evinces. With but a single liglit-comedian, and he certainly not supenor, without one member, in 
the entire company, capalilo of sustaining even second part* in tragedy ; with a most plenti¬ 
ful lack of talent, suitable for the minor characters m either tragedy, comedy, or farce ; the 
Park Theatre is nightly crammed, from floor to ceiling, w ith the best-natured audiences that ever 
suffered martyrdom. No one can blame the manager. Tell him tiiat his stock company, with a lew 
brilliant exceptions, would disgrace a bam, and with smiling complacency, he can point to his over¬ 
flowing treasury. Ask him why he does not engage a full complement of respectable actors, for 
at least the minor characters. ‘ What advantage would that be to me,’ answers the satisfied 
director, * when 1 can till the house without them f’ * Cut bonoV indeed, ll half a loaf answers the 
purpose of a whole one, why be at unnecessary expense for a superabundance! There is Mr. Gann 
placed on the boards of the Park, since the demise of an old favorite, for tho purpose, it is presu¬ 
med, of deluding the public with the belief that he is ‘filling the place’ of tho lamented ('larkk. 
And Aot0 he does it! Mr. Clarke was one of the best readers on the stage. Mr. Gann, we gneve 
to say, is one of tho worst. If there was nothing parlicularly bnllianl in the acting of his predecessor, 
there was never a lack of propriety in his manner upon the stage. There is just as much of one as 
of the other, in his substitute, w horn we have heard compared to an over-grown butcher. In tho 
presence of his superiors, as for instance when before Frederick the Great, in the character of one 
of his generals, Clarke always put off his hat. In the tame situr*tion, Mr. Gann always puts his on. 
Clarke always knew his text, w hich, believing it to he a somewhat important auxlliarx* to his per- 
ibrmance, he probably learned before coming to tho theatre. Mr. Gann seems to consider Uus 
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knowledge a matter of supererogation, and therefore saves himself a great deal of trouble, all 
of which he generously bestows upon the prompter. Whether it is Mr. Johnson or Mr. Nexsen 
•who is to bo considered the substitute of John Mason, w’e are somewhat perplexed to ascertain. 
Mr. Johnson ii quite an old favorite, and so is Mr. Nexsen ; and in that respect, neither can be 
said to have the advantage. Incompanng the individual qualifications, however, wc are deci¬ 
dedly of opinion that Mr. Johnson has the most spirit of the two. He is not afraid to speak 
above his breath, and therefore "we think that in heroic tragedy he would be more like his pre¬ 
decessor than would Mr. Nexsen. But in light comedy and farce, in those dashing, genteel 
characters, which Mr. Mason kne'w’ so well how to personate, such as Capt. Absolute, the gen¬ 
tleman in ‘P. P.,’ Benedict, perhaps Charles Surface, and many others, Mr. Nexsen has deci¬ 
dedly the advantage over lus contemporary. In senlimenlal comedy, also, Mr. Nexsen must suc¬ 
ceed. There is a soft melancholy in his air and appearance, he is gifted with asulidued and par¬ 
ticularly mellow lone of voice, which admirably fits him for such parts as ClilTord, ‘ The Stranger/ 
and Jacques, iii ‘As you Like It.’ 

With such advantages, indeed, even Hamlet might be tenderly dealt with. It is particularly in 
the exhibition of deep sentiment, that Mr. Nexsen chiefly excels. We have remarked the expres¬ 
sion of his intellectual countenance, upon such occasions, with peculiar interest. Nothing can 
be more touching, for instance, than his manner, when in the act of making a declaration of the 
tender pa.ssion. With a solemnity of aspect which would make the fortune of an undertaker, 
his hat gracefully disposed under Ids left arm, his right hand either most sentimentally laid upon 
that part of his outer garment which lies nearest his heart, or oratorically extended from his side, 
with all the emphasis of a tin kettle unbroken in the spout, he casts his eyes upward with the 
soul-subduing expression of an unsophisticated duck in a thunder-storm. But this rather enthu¬ 
siastic encomium must not in any wise detract from the merits of liis rival. Both have their pe¬ 
culiar beauties. Perhaps Mr. Johnson produces his greatest elTects, when he speaks the least. 
Not that his voice lacks melody, but because, like other great artists, he has a language in his 
face —‘ a silence that speaks.’ Mr. Bedford has not been so long before us, as either of the 
brilliant spirits just named, though long enough, perhaps, to give u.s an idea of his great merit. 
There is a martial bearing, combined with the ease of old gentility, which fit him sweetly for the 
personation of dashing military characters. Ilis personation of a general officer, in ‘ St. Patrick’s 
Eve,’ IS a thing to be remembered. He seemed the identification of chivalry. The sword clung 
naturally to Iiis hand, and fleiv from its .scabbard as if it w'ould emulate the giant rapier wielded by 
tbe Dougla.s, or the no less trusty weapon of the gallant Cmur do Lion. It seemed, indeed, rather 
unwilling to return toils sheath, and wlien there, testified tiiat sort of uneasiness wliich Jacques 
of the ‘Honey Moon’ so aptly compares to the ‘trick of a monkey’s tail.’ But we have said 
enough. Such men combine the useful and ornamental, to a most accommodating extent; and 
any stage, even a metropolitan, is fortunate in possessing such rare adornments. Long may they 
grace the Park ! c. 


National Theatre.— Mr. Wallace, himself a host, ha.s opened the theatrical campaign with 
abundant vigor, at this establishment. To Mr. Forrest succeeded De Begnis, an eminent mu¬ 
sical actor and vocalist, of the highest reputation in Europe. He established his rank here at 
once, and won deserved applause. Wallace’s first appearance chanced to bo to merely a re¬ 
spectable aiidicnco. We say ‘ chanced,’ because the benefit of the wonderful Ravels at Niblo’s 
and the first benefit of Matthews at the Park, operated adversely for his interests. He has lost 
non® of his great popularity, let us assure him, with the New-York public, who have seldom met 
his equal, in his particular line. * Rolla,’ ‘ Ma.ssaroni,’ and ‘ Dick Dashall’ were never better sus¬ 
tained on the American boards. As we write, Celeste is crowding the theatre, to the very 
street, with her performance in ‘ St. Mary’s Eve,’ a piece which had an extraordinary run in Eng¬ 
land and France. Miss Shireff, a distinguished vocalist, with other ‘ stars’ of celebrity, In their 
various walks, are to follow in their turn. Judicious stage-management, beautiful scenery, and 
the best stock company in the United Stales, have elevated the National Theatre to a high place 
in the regards of all tlieatre-goors. 


The Simpson Benefit, as we predicted, crowded the Park Theatre with the chief beauty and 
fashion of the town. The performances were by all the most prominent actors and actresses in 
the country, and went off with unusual eclat. The ‘ Address,’ from the pen of Epes Sargeant, 
Esq., was spoken with admirable effect by Miss Tree. It was a beautiful production, and in ex¬ 
cellent taste. Us arrangement would seem to have been suggested by the lines of Swain, if we 
remember ri;^hliy, on the death of Scott, wherein the characters of romance and poetry, drawn 
by tbe great novelist, move by in solemn procession, at Dryburgh Abbey. 
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Fohkion Litbrart Intelligence. — American Works Abroad. —We sre indebted 
to the considerate kindness of a friend in London, for some late and gratifying literary 
intelligence. He tells us that MissMARTiNEAU has published a new work entitled * How 
toObserre, or Morals and Manners.* Its title is ominous, and smacks of the female phi- 
losophress. The American reader, conversant with the discursive habits of the politico- 
economic writer, will exclaim with Sir Hugh Evans : * I spy a great peard under her muf¬ 
fler ; I like not when a *oman has a great peard.* This work has been just published by 
the Messrs. Harpers. Bosworth’s Anglo-Saxon Dictionary, in a large octavo, which 
has been fifteen years in preparation, has just appeared, and is the only complete work of 
the kind extant. The * Letters from Rome,' familiar originally to the readers of the 
Knickerbocker, have been published byBsNTLEV, under the title of *The Last Days 
of Aurelian, or the Nazarenesof Rome.* It is pronounced, by the English critics, to bo 
even superior to * Zenobia, or the Fall of Palmyra,* our'Palmyra Letters,* which have 
become so widely popular abroad. The same publisher announces as in press, ' Eve 
Effingham, or Home,* the English title, doubtless, of Cooper’s Home-as-Found,* now 
passing through the press at Philadelphia; and, in connection with the London house of 
Messrs Wiley and Putnam, Mr. Stephens* last 'Incidentsof Travel.’ The trans- 
Atlantic reputation which his first work acquired, will cause the present to be sought 
after with eagerness. Mrs. Jamteson has in press a new work on the United States and 
the Canadas, entitled * Winter Studies and Summer Rambles.’ It will be re-published hero 
by Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, by contract, from the early sheets. The lady speaks, we 
are informed, with much enthusiasm, of her visit to the United States, and of the great cor¬ 
diality with which she was received among us. ‘ The American in Paris,’ by our sprightly 
and clever countryman, Sanderson, has been published by Bentley, and received with 
deserved applause. The ‘Civil Engineering,’ by Prof. Mahan, of West Point, has 
been reprinted in Glasgow, and is every where spoken of in terms of the highest com¬ 
mendation. Last, and perhaps least, but not to os, our own poor labors are in enhanced 
demand with the trans-Atlantines. Fifty additional copies of the Knickerbocker are or¬ 
dered per the * Great Western,’ by our London publishers. 


To Correspondents. — We have an,' Editor’s Drawer’ in prepararation for an early 
number, to embrace the favors of several correspondents, which demand to be accompanied 
by a word or two of affirmative or negative comment. To ' C. M.,* however, who requests 
‘ an immediate publication or notice,* of his poetry, we may say at once, that his lines are 
not to our taste. Aside from certain cheap and sterile artifices, which seldom accompany 
meritorious compositions, there is, in the terminating syllables, such a Procrustes-like 
forcing of unruly words into services for which they have the utmost repugnance, as we 
never remember to have encountered before. One or two stanzas brought forcibly to mind 
the lines of the German lover-student: 

‘ Oh, where is my companion true. 

With whom 1 flirted at the U-' 

Niversity of Gottingen! 

She was the daughter of my tu- 
Tor, law-professor at the U- 

Nivenity of Gottingen ?* 


Hale’s News Room. — This establishment demands sword of praise. It is supplied 
with papers from every quarter of the world; English, French, Scottish, German, Russian, 
Spanish, Italian, Grecian, etc. ; together with all the principal newspapers and litenry 
and scientific periodicals of our own country. The room is well conducted, and affords, 
moreover, a convenient resort for the interchange of commercial and other businesa infor¬ 
mation. — 

Notices of the following works, although in type, are unavoidably omitted: * A tale of 
the Huguenots,’ Ellen Clifford,’ ' The Mothers’ Monthly Journal,’ ‘ Health and Beauty,’ * Life of 
Black-Hawk,’ ‘Peers,’ 'American Education,’ * Stone’s Life of Brant,’,' Religious Souvenir,* 
and ‘ Jorrock’s Jaunts and Jollities.' 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED BY 



S. COLMAN, 

141 NASSAU STREET, NEW-YORK, 

S. CoLMAN will devote special attention to publishing works of a 
useful and practical character, particularly for the young. 

I. 

In 1 vol. 12nio. cloth extra. 

THE POETRY OF TRAVELLING. 

BY MRS. CAROLINE OILMAN, 

Author of “ RecoUectious of a Hounekoepcr.” 

TO WHICH IS ADDED, 

A WEEK AMONG AUTOGRAPHS. 

BY RET. 8. GILMAN. 

The publisher has the pleasure of offering the following testimonials of the work: 

** The autlior is known to every reader as possessing a quill that 
in shedding ink never fails to shed bright thought and racy senti¬ 
ment upon her pages. She has the keen oh.serv'ation and tact at 
.description which belong to her sex, with the vigorous common 
sense of the soi disant lords of creation. It was a happy idea to put 
together in a string, the gems that are picked up amid the dust of 
travelling. She has selected w'ell and wisely, and the publisher 
has given the hrilliiuits a fair setting. If you stay at home, you 
caimot do without it, uiiles.s you choo.se to mrego the plea.sure that 
is to he derived from the conversation of an intelligent lady who 
has read books, and who, in describing whiit she has read and 
seen, Is like the serene lake, 


“ .\ mirror in sumo valley found, 

Whoso depths a minion world can make 
More licautiful tiiiui that around.” 

“ Boston, Julif, S. G. G.” 

From the New Vork Mirror. 

“ The Poetry of Traccling in Uic United Suites,^' by Caroline Gil¬ 
man.—E.xcellent reading tliis. The descriptions of natural scenery 
are eloquent and graphic; and botli the style and the sentiment are 
wortliy of commendation. 

From tlie New York Review, 

We know m»t where we could point to a book embracing more, 
or describing better, the great objects of interest, the grand and 
striking leatiires of nature, the distinctive traits of national char¬ 
acter, and the important institutions of the country, than that of 
Mrs. Gilmau. 

Fn»ni llie Coiutiiercial Advertiser. 

Mrs. (iiliiiaii, is highly esteemed, and fills a most useful station 
as editor (or editress) of the Southern Rose—a charming weekly 
iniscellaiiy. ^’The Pot?trv of Travelling” contains the results of 
observations made during a sninmer excursion from Charleston to 
Ciuehec, and is a volume of agreeable description, iuterspersed with 
poetry, auccdotc's, It contains also a very entertaining sketch 

contrihnied by the Rev. Mr. (rilman, entitled “ A Week among 
Autographs.” 

I'ruiri Die ClinstUin Ueginter, Ho»ton. 

This Is among the best miscellaneous books we have seen a long 
time, and is truly desirable. 
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II. 

Complete in 1 8to. law bindiniT* 

THE LAW OP PATENTS. BY W. PHILLIPS. 

Mr. Willard Phillips, of Boston, is well known as the author 
of several valuable law books. The present work is approved and 
recommended by the Commissioners of Patents, at the Patent 
Office, Washington, and is now the only work for sale on the sub¬ 
ject in this country. 

III. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. well bound. 

THE INVENTOR’S GUIDE. BY W. PHILLIPS, 

Author of “ The Law of Patent*.*' 

It compri.ses the Rules, Forms, and Proceedings for securing 
Patent Rights, and embraces all that is considered of practical im¬ 
portance to Inventors and Patentees. 

IV. 

In 4 vol*. 12mo. fine cloth. 

VON MULLER’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

This work is republished under the particular sanction of the 
Boston Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

The author of the work of which tliis is a translation, long main¬ 
tained the most distinguished rank among Uie learned men of the 
most learned nation of Europe. His Universal History was his 
favorite object. Madame de Stael expressed the sentiment gen-, 
erally entertained respecting him: “Muller the most learned of his¬ 
torians,” says dial celebrated writer, “possessed a nuis.s of erudition 
allogetljcr unparalleled: his acquirements of this kind actually in¬ 
spired awe in tliose who witnessed their display. The six thousand 
years of aiilheiitie historj' w’erc perfectly arranged in his memory: 
and his studies had been so accurate, that his impressions remained 
as vivid as if he liad been a living witness of the events.” 

V. 

P A new edition in 1 voL 12mo. fine doth. 

PRACTICAL PHRENOLOGY. BY SILAS JONES, 

Principal of the Institution for the Blind, New-York. 

Illustrated by twenty-seven Cuts, and Biographies of Eminent 
Persons. 

The plan adopted in this volume is that of analysis and synthesis, 
analogous to the present most approved mode of acquiring a fo¬ 
reign language. This tends to keep out of view the common error, 
that individual organs necessarily manifest distinct traits of char¬ 
acter. The itulividual is first view ed as a whole, then in reference 
to the several physical systems, as it regards proportion; then in 
relation to the regions of llie head; and lastly, by a critical inspec¬ 
tion of the organs. Then coninieuces the synthesis and inferences. 

The mind rests upon liie individual as n whole, and the scicnec ap¬ 
pears in the most beautiful harmony with truth. 

VI. 

In 1 vol. 12mo. fine cloth. 

PHRENOLOGY VINDICATED, AND ANTLPHRE- 

NOLOGY U\.MA.««KED. By CHARLES CALDWELL, M. D. 

Illustrated by a large and perfect view of the Frontal Sinuses. 

“We are glad to see this hook. Dr. C. has performed his work 
with thorougbne.ss and energy, and all who read will find his pro¬ 
mises faitliliilly performed .”—Amerieein Phrenological Journal. 
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VII. I 

In a beautiAil 13nio. toL of 396 pages. 

FIRESIDE EDUCATION. BY THE AUTHOR OF 

“ PETER PARLEY’S TALES.” 

''A work of sensible, manly merit, and well worthy a place in 
eveiy family.” 

From the Mother's Magaxine for September. 

We kilow not whether the author of Peter Parley’s Tales is 
wanting in the grace of humility, but we are quite sure that he 
needs a large share of that excellent commodity. 

This is an era which has long been desired, and we hope that the 
improvements which are begun will be carried forward—^The vol¬ 
ume is evidently the result of much reflection. It contains large 
Md liberal views of the several topics of which it treats. The ityle 
is clear, and forcible—oflen elegant—and the illustrations are as 
beautiful as appropriate. 

From the Ifew-York Eveniof SUr. 

Rational works on education are becoming more frequent of late 
than formerly. 

Fireside Education, is certainly a valuable addition to works 
which have preceded it on this all important subject The author 
dwells on tlie fact that education commences with the earliest per¬ 
ceptions of the infant He speaks deeply, and feelingly ot the 
duties and responsibilities of parents. The casual reader, who is 
merely acquainted with the author from his instructive tales for 
early youth, would not perhaps be prepared for what he will cer¬ 
tainly see in the present volume, a well digested, finely written, and 
highly philosophic production, so true it is that talents of die hipest 
order are required to prepare books for the young. 

From the Kew-Yort Gazette. 

This is a valuable and instructive volume, full of sound sentiments 
and ^ood advice, well worthy a place in every family. It is ex¬ 
ceedingly well printed, upon good paper, and handsomely bound. 

From the New-York Courier and Enquirer. 

This work makes much higher pretensions than the previous 
productions of this author, and may be read with interest and in¬ 
struction. 

From the Koickerbocker Magazine. 

“ On the whole we welcome Fireside Education as a valuable 
auxiliary in the field of public instruction. It is decidedly one of 
the best manuals of practical education we have ever read. Reli¬ 
gious and moral instruction are admirably treated, without a shade 
of sectarianism. The topics of health, ammusements, intellectual 
culture, &c. are all skilfully managed.” 

VIII. 

Complete in 1 voL 8yo. 500 pages. 

THE COMPLETE PRACTICAL FARMER. 

In which is included the Rearing, Breeding, and Managing Live 
Stock in the best manner. 

This work has been prepared expressly for the use and benefit 
of the American Farmer and Gardener. 

IX. 

- Well printed, and bound in cloth extra. 

RHYMES FOR MY CHILDREN. BY A MOTHER. 

Illustrated by 20 cuts. ** It will bear the test of criticism.” 

X. 

Price 12 1-2 Cents. 

EMILY AND CHARLES; OR, THE TRUE ART 

OF LETTER WRITING. In a series of Original Letters. 
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XT. 

FOR THE IJf^E OF F A HI 1 li 1 K tl. 

lu 2 voJs. square 16mo. 750 pages. Price $ 2 50. 

PARLEY’S UNIVERSAL HISTORY. 

Illustrated 200 Cute, Engravings and Maps, and executed 
in v'err beautiful style. 

“Tnis i.s a splendidly printed work, and admirable compendium 
of history from the earliest recorded times to the present. It is 
written in a beautiful and hue style, and i.s a very interesting book 
for all readers.’’— New-York Observer. 

“This is an admirable work. What imparte special value to the 
book is, it communicates with the history of a country, an accurate 
knowledge of its geography. Above all, particular attention lias 
been pjiid to the moral impressions.”—f/tica Paper. 

“We cannot do a more acceptable service to the community 
than to announce the publication of these volumes .—Evening Star. 

“We tliiiik this decidedly the best and most useful book which 
that immortal benefactor Mr. Parley has yet published.”—Ihiy Pop. 

03* Besides the above, hundred.s of notices have appeared in the 
papers, and more than Seventy Letters from intelligent persons 
nave been received by the publisher, expressing llieir decided ap¬ 
probation. 


1 N p R K a a, 

AND NEARLY READY FOR PUBLICATION! 

1. The New Testament. 1 vol. 12mo. embossed and gilt edges ; printed 
from Plates entirely new, and never before used, in the same style of tlie Tes¬ 
tament got up by Lilly, Wait & Co. and universally admired. 

2. The Poems of Rufus Dawes, in 1 vol. dem. 12mo. Comprising 
Geraldine, a Romance of Real Life; St. John’s Eve, a Fairy Tale; with 
occasional Odes and Fugitive Pieces. Will be ready iji November. 

Mr. Dawes ha.s the taste and imagination of a poet.— N. Am. Review. 

When Geraldine shall be published we will congratulate the public on its 
gain; for there has been no poem published within the last twenty-five years, 
either American or foreign, that can equal it in wit, patlios, sublimity and 
taste.— H. ./. Brent, of the Native Atnencan,^* Washington. 

Mr. Dawes is known to most of tlie readers as a giUed poet, whose con¬ 
tributions are sought for with avidity, and read with pleasure and improve¬ 
ment.— United States Gazette, Philad. 

3. Peter Parley’s Christmas Tales. One thick 16mo. volume, with 

numerous fine Cute. 

4. Peter Parley’s Little Gift. Charmingly embellished and printed. 

5. The Child’s Gem. No. 1. By a Lady. A new edition. Embellished 
with f) fine Copperplate Engravings. IXJ* Tliis work was first jmblislied by 
Lilly, Wait & Co. in IH^W. 

6. The Child’s Gem. No. 2. By a Lady. Embellished wiili fine Wood Cute. 

7. Rollo at School. Entirely new. By the Author of Rollo at Play, &c. 

8. Rollo Learning to Read, a new editi^m. 

9. Social Sports; or, Holidays at Aunt Adela’s Cottage. 

Translated from tlie Freiicli. 

10. The Girl’s Own Uouk. Bj t|,c AuUior ol the Fnigid Housewife. A 
new edition. 

03* The above Juvenile, Works are Iteautifnily illustrated by intuiy original designs, 
from Anderson, Adams, Hooper, Jlarticdl, ami others. 
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AMERICAN POETRY. 

* To be, or not to be ?* 

‘ Where is the American epic V is a question daily asked. The 
man who answered, * In our mountains,* was not so far from truth. 
We are no disciples of the school which teaches that an epic bursts at 
once to life, without any connection with the times, the taste, or the 
manners of a people; for though Genius can do much, she is scarce 
omnipotent, and is herself the creature of surrounding circumstances. 
The days of miracles have passed. The spirit of the age is stamped on 
the .iEneid, and no one but a puritan and a controversialist, as well as 
a poet, could have written Paradise Lost. A people may, therefore, 
possess genius for every other task; they may even give birth torainds 
which, if educated amid poetic associations, would light the world 
with their brilliant phantasies ; and yet, if destitute of these associ¬ 
ations, that same people may in vain hope for a son of * the immor¬ 
tal lyre.’ We do not, in fine, deny the existence of a germain genius 
for poetry; but we look in surrounding circumstances for the soil to 
nourish the undying shoot, and if it be not fit, we lay the matter over 
to posterity. Heaven grant they may be more poetic than we are 
now I 

Wo are broaching no new doctrine, when we say, that the present 
age is incapable of the epic. In all the arts and sciences which are 
either practical or demonstrable, our young republic has displayed 
talents and genius as yet unsurpassed. In mechanics, in bold, daring 
inventions, in new and tremendous influences in the moral world, 
and in all the more popular fields of human intellect, her rank is 
high. Her strides have been gigantic. So peculiarly fitted have 
her institutions been, for the development of useful mind, and so 
rapid and startling have been these triumphs, that wo have seemed 
to breathe a magic atmosphere of intellect, from out of which, when¬ 
ever the wants of her people have invoked them, spirits vast and 
powerful have started at her call. But in the finer and more beau¬ 
tiful workings of the mind, she is as yet a tyro. The condition of 
herself, the character of her people, and the circumstances which 
enervate her literature, forbid the most sanguine to hope for a tri- 
un^h in poetry. 

There is no flight of genius so near the sun, as that of the epic. 
It demands an eye of fire, and a wing of iron nerve. Every power 
of the mind; every aid from knowledge; the most exquisite taste; 
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the nicest choice of language; and the divinest inspirations of genius, 
are necessary for, and called into full play in, the struggle. Few, 
therefore, have ever dared the flight, and fewer still have gained the 
empyrean. Homer, Virgil, Tasso, and Milton, are almost alone in 
their sublime and boundless supremacy. Perhaps, too, every cen¬ 
tury increases the difiiculty; for as nations rise in civilization, their 
fastidiousness increases, their minds become enlarged, they hold com¬ 
munion with loftier spirits, and call for more magniflcent results. 
The poet of to-day must burst through the overshadowing of his 
predecessors. His chances of success are consequently lessened. 
Beside, the epic has always followed in the train of other poetry. 
It seems, indeed, as if the worlds of po^sy and intellect are like the 
moral universe; that progression is the law of each; that great 


events are always heralded by those of lesser note ; and that every 
successive attainment serves only as a vantage ground to descry the 
next. Thus Chaucer, Spenser, and Shakspeare, foreshadowed the 
coming of Milton; and doubtless many a lost fragment of lofty 
poetry ushered in the immortal Iliad. Virgil, too, and Tasso, first 


drew from the delicious spring, and then, fresh from the fountain, 
poured forth upon the world their tide of mellow song; and many 
an epoch will pass in our history, before we can have works like 
theirs. 


Our country, at the outset, is destitute of the proper feeling, with¬ 
out which no poetry, much less the epic, can flourish. We are too 
utilitarian for the muses. The wants of a new people monopolized 
the talents of our fathers, and, as was natural, produced a belief that 
the necessaries of existence were the only things desirable. They 
had no time, generally, even for the elegancies of life; and there 
were few hereditary families of wealth and taste to keep up, by their 
patronage, a pure estimation of poetry and the flner arts. Left to 
themselves, therefore, the belles-lettres, after a fruitless struggle, 
fell into the hands of a solitary few; and the great body of the na¬ 
tion was whirled away by the desire, now become universal, of 
amassing wealth. The consequence was soon felt in literature ; and 
we are to-day without any extensive class of literary men, who, like 
those of England, light the world with their deep thoughts. But 
poetry suffered most. We became a grasping, trading, and produc¬ 
tive community; public opinion, that silent but tremendous tyrant of 
the mind, went over to the side of wealth; and it soon began to be 
regarded by wise utilitarians as mad. Quixotic, and ridiculous, 
if not disreputable, to sacrifice a competence for poetry. The muse 
was literally ostracised ; and the young, diffident writer, sneered at 
by what the world calls your substantial men, and encouraged by 
scarcely one, began to question his own wisdom, and soon left Par¬ 
nassus in despair. No matter what were his talents ; the same cynic 
spirit crushed alike the mighty and the small. The wings of the 
young eagle were clipped in his eyrie; and the cold blast withered 
the lily, even in the bud. 

Some, however, conscious of the immortal Are within them, and 
believing early neglect to be the lot of poets, maintained the battle 
against every odds, and dared even to vacate the magazine for a hot- 
pressed octavo from Carey or Harper. But, poor mortals! their pre- 
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smnption was soon checked. They had brilliant talents, it is true, 
but they had committed the unpardonable sin ; and who would pay a 
half eagle for American poetry, when they could get English, 
equally as good, for half the price 1 A little encouragement might 
have fixed their ^nt, but the spirit of utilitarianism was too coarse 
to appreciate, and too niggard to purchase, their works. Their pub¬ 
lishers frowned, their editions decayed on the shelf, and every fat 
tradesman jostled them contemptuously in the streets. What could 
be done I Before them, on one hand, was poverty, and that queer 
thing called posthumous renown; and on the other, wealth, respec¬ 
tability, and influence. A man, after the enthusiasm of twenty is 
past, does not long hesitate between a parlour and a garret; and so 
they took to trade, got rich, lost all their fire, and now instead of 
* getting fou,’ like Bums, * on twa-penny,’ do so like gentlemen, on 
Burgundy and champaigne. Such, alas ! has been the fate of the 
American harp. Our poets, ope by one, have passed away. Halleck, 
Percival, Bryant, and Dana, where are they ] Their history is short. 
A few wild bursts in youth, a few glorious triumphs in later days, 
and then they ceased. At most, a few melancholy notes wail, at 
intervals, from their deserted lyres. 

This universal and distempered taste, which condemns the Ameri¬ 
can poet to silence, is at the root of the evil, and aflects poetry, even 
in the germ; for if slighter pieces, of acknowledged merit, are 
neglected, how will it fore with the more delicate works of taste } 
How, in short, can our poets ever rise to the epic, if they are struck 
so remorselessly from lower fields, where they might gain strength 
for a loftier reach 1 It is impossible. The eagle breasts not the 
thunderbolt, till he has shaken for years the dew-drops from his 
wing. Our people must, therefore, imbibe a taste for true poetry, 
patronise and study something else than a partisan newspaper, and 
foster a more iron literature, and a more national spirit, before they 
can hope for a laurelled muse. When this, however, shall be 
attained, they will be but at the threshhold of the epic. They may 
have the body, but they will still want its nerve — hallowed mortd 
associations; for they, more than any thing else, give birth to the 
po^sy of a people. Thus in Scotland, that land of song, the very 
air breathes poetry. Not a mountain but has seen a skirmish; every 
plain has thundered with a battle; her glens are full of wild and 
shadowy traditions; her cairns are haunted with her plaided chieftains; 
ages ago, her rivers sang back the verses of her bards; and even 
her brown moorlands are the homes of fairies. Bom and nourished 
amid such thrilling memories, if there exists a latent spark in her 
sons, it is struck forth. The peasant cannot cross his farm, without 
beholding some spot famous in song. Hoary traditions and moss- 
g^owii baronial ruins, the border fields of Wallace, and the fame of 
ancient triumphs, kindle her genius into enthusiasm, until it breaks 
forth in her old mournful ballads, or the iiweet and touching pathos 
of Burns. You can hear in Scott, the rattle of her armor, and see 
in Kamsay, the gentle waving pf her plaids. But we have none of 
these. We are not rocked unconsciously into poets. Time has not hal¬ 
lowed our border conflicts; and every thing in our history is compara¬ 
tively modem, and matter-of-fact. Perhaps our only materials are 
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in the dreamy traditions of the red men ; hut they can never win 
our sympathies, as our own fathers might have done. We are, 
consequently, without any epic, save the ‘ Columbiad/ and that is one 
only by courtesy. It wants the energy, the sublimity, the living fire 
of geriius. A classic taste, a patriotic feeling, and the purest har¬ 
mony of numbers, are nothing, without that divinity of thought which 
bursts unconsciously from inspiration. Barlow tried to appeal to our 
moral associations, but they were too recent, and he failed. They 
had not the hoary sanctity of age. But a national epic cannot exist 
without them. They bum through Homer, smile in Virgil, and 
thunder with the Arch-fiend in Paradise Lost. Time may strew 
them around us; but who, at the present day, is so fool-hardy as to 
sing without them ? We must wait till ages have ivied over our 
altars, until our border fields loom mistily in the distance of antiquity, 
and the heroes of our infancy stalk, like shadowy figures, in the 
gloom. Till then, let us not despair. ‘ Omnes non omnia possumus.^ 

This, together with our origin, accounts for the absence of a 
national poetry. We have no American school. France has her 
distinctive qualities ; Italy, with her sunny hills, hers; even Germany 
has filled her young yet giant literature with those as strong; but we 
are literally Anglican. Perhaps, with the same language, a linger¬ 
ing allegiance to their models, good or bad, and the similarity of our 
manners and tone of mind, arising from a common origin and main¬ 
tained by the tremendous influence which their literature, dissemi¬ 
nated cheaper than our own, exerts upon us, this is unavoidable. 
We are too much in letters the province as well as colony of Britain ; 
we shall never be national in poetry, till we break the spell; and wo 
shall probably never break the spell, till our national character is 
more distinct from theirs. This, generations will scarcely see. 

Still, however, our poetry has been less national than it might be. 
Too many imitate an English model, rather than give free course to 
their own thoughts. This is a delicate ground, and we must walk it 
stealthily, or win their ire. But the eagles of the hill will know 
our motives — we care not how many of the ravens caw at us. We 
mean no disrespect to Helicon, for heaven knows we have drunk 
too often at her fount. But we are Americans, in ancestry, educa¬ 
tion, and feeling; we sec the evil; it can only be corrected when 
known ; we have glanced at its most prominent causes, and to the 
best of our humble ability, shall denounce it. We might instance 
more or less from every writer of established merit, but it is so obvi¬ 
ous to all who read them, that every man of taste will cry * Amen I* 
Their metaphors, descriptions of scenery, and lights in which they 
throw their pieces, in fine that indescribable something, yclept 
the spirit and essence of the verse, are all too often British. They 
seem enchanted and powerless before their masters. They are 
rather pretty than sublime; for they are certain of being the one, 
with care, while it needs lofty daring for the other. We speak now 
only of the poetasters, and some weaker moments of the masters 
The mournful simplicity of Percival; the tender, pensive melan¬ 
choly of Bryant; even Brainard, with his force, and Dana with his 
energy and fire, are darkened at times by the overshadowing of their 
English origin and education. These great aathora, however, know 
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this aa well as we; and redeem themselves at times, by flinging off 
productions, splendid in national allusions, burning from their altars. 
They prove what they might do if they would ; when will they, 
fearlessly and boldly, strike out an orbit for themselves ? Do they 
consider that while they emulate the British school, their transat¬ 
lantic rivals, born amid touching associations, nourished by opulence, 
favor, and taste, and gifted with the passport of English criticism, 
will always, wi^ equal worth, surpass them I And do they forget that 
we are slowly becoming a bolder, more vivacious people; that our 
national character is surely in its germ ; that even if unequal in 
some respects, an original poetry will carry off the palm ; and that 
the present muse of Britain should be as little fitted for America, as 
the frail flower of the Yarrow for the rugged mountains of the 
west 1 All this they know, and if they do not, will thank us for the 
truth. Their weaker imitatoi*s, however, deepen the darkness, and 
then send forth their foul clamor, if we warn them of the evil. It is 
like the screams of the harpies around the Trojan tables : 

* Et magnus quatiunt clangoribus abas.’ 


But if destitute of the moral associations, lethargized by utilita¬ 
rianism, and chained by education and influence to British models, 
how can we be national 1 The answer is easy. We have the sub¬ 
limities of nature, and by seizing on these, our poets might be 
immortal. We have noble rivers ; eternal forests ; the most 
stupendous mountains; and seasons full of glorious associations. 
The fall of the leaf, the dreary winter forests, the ocean prairies, and 
the picturesque Indian landscapes of the west, furnish materials totally 
unknown to England, capable of founding a distinct school, and yet 
how rarely are they sung I Before our country can be redeemed, 
therefore, we must learn to follow nature rather than the schools, 
and, from the roar of Niagara, and the vast melancholy sweep of the 
Mississippi, to gather laurels for immortality. Let them soar amid 
the grandest of nature’s works, and write, as Apelles painted, for 
eternity. They have obstacles to surmount; a taste to regenerate, 
and a literature to redeem; but the more dangerous the effort, the 
more brilliant the success. When Dante snapped the cord that 
swathed the mind of Italy, did they bid fairer for success than we 1 
Had Chaucer never waved his wand, nor Shakspeare gleamed 
forth, the meteor of eternity; had Galileo paused, or Bacon never 
dared his splendid philosophy, where would have been the mind’s 
triumph, or man’s renown 1 Their countries are in a blaze with their 
fame. True divine genius, when once it has been fanned into a 
flame, cannot be quenched; and when America shall educate a 
Shakspeare, what can crush the giant ? He will revolutionize our 
poetry. He will reign without a Waterloo. We can no more stay 
nis bursts of inspiration, than check the rapid, angry flashes of the 
storm. 

We repeat it, therefore, that there is a dearth of bold, natural 

f enius in our poetry. We have no lord of the epic or the drama. 

]vents have not yet woke the slumbering mind. There is talent 
enough, but it is either seduced into utilitarian pursuits, or overawed 
in youth by the grandeur of the British classics. But time will do 
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the woHl. a g^at people can no more be slaves in literature, than 
in government. Age will give us a national character, fling around 
us a halo of touching associations, and imperceptibly increase the 
boldness of our writers. As the community becomes more advanced, it 
will, as all old countries, have greater time for the elegances of life. 
Opulence will begin to nourish talent; the people will become more 
refined; a better taste will Anally prevail among them, native genius 
will meet with due encouragement, and America be hallowed in 
immortal song. Some Byron will go forth, the pilgrim of the west; 
and some Shakspeare will thrill us with the deeds of our fathers. 
The wild native march will ring through our mountains, and the 
simple ballad will be sung in our glens. A mournful aspiration will 
go up from some undying genius. 

-‘ to be remembered in his line 

With his Isnd’s language.’ 

That day, whenever it shall come, will redeem us. We shall then 
be ready for any fate. As the old Greek wrapped himself in his 
mantle, and laid down to die, so may a country wrap herself in the 
glory of her sons, and calmly wait her destiny. Podeida. 

Philadelphia. 


THE PASSIONS. 

Time wa^ when man in Grod’s own image stood, 
Communing with the angels, in that bower, 

Where first creation dawned upon his view! 

Their radiant pinions hovered o’er his rest. 

While seraph voices Joined his vesper hymn. 

In its primeval glory, this fair world, 

With all its noblest, and its brightest things, 

By high Omnipotence to man was given. 

Creation owned her Lord I while all that moved 
On earth, in air, and sea, his reign confessed. 

Before him bowed the forest monarch down. 

With the young land, submissive to his power. 

Birds of soA plumage, and melodious song, 

With notes responsive, hailed the rising day; 

While fragrant flowers, of bright and various hue, 
Sprang in his path, o’er which luxuriant trees, 
Blushmg with golden fruit, their shadows spread. 

Such was fair Paradise! When woman smiled. 

All Eden brightened with a richer glow! 

Led by the hand of Deity, she came, 

To dwell in kind companionship with man, 

A sharer in his pleasures, and his toils. 

Which nature’s genial bosom richly paid. 

Love, joy, and harmony, and peace, were there; 

God saw his glorious work, ‘ and it was good.’ 

Brief hour of human purity, and truth ! 

Malignant Envy, in the bland disguise 
Of friendship, stole; yea, twined his serpent folds 
Around the consecrated tree of life! 

*Eat, woman, eat I ye shall not surelv die!’ 

Thus spake the tempter of mankind. They ate. 

A sudden darkness gathered o’er the sky. 

Wild raged the stonii i earth’s firm foundationa ebook, 
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While ocean trembled from her deepest oella. 

The livid lightning flashed with lum glareu 
Wreathing in flames the blackened arch of heaven, 
While the loud thunder's de^, contmuoue roar. 
Proclaimed in God’aown voice, that man was lost! 

The sinful pair shrank from the wrath of heaven, 

And gazed upon the desolated scene; 

The lion’s roar, the savage tiger's yell, 

The fierce hyena’s wild unearthly cry, 

Came mingled with the wolfs (uscordant howL 
The huge leviathan, from the vast deep. 

Rebellious rose above his ocean bounJa, 

Dashing with fearful power the trembling shore { 
While, mid the awful pauses of the storm, 

Ill-omened birds, that shun the face of day. 

Shrieked as they passed from Eden’s rifled bower. 
Leaving alone God’s sacred messenger, 

The holy dove, a timid nestler there. 

Apart, the dark arch enemy of man 
Lookra on, with fiendish glee, and cursed our race. 
The chain that bound him in bis dark abode 
Was riven, and forth he strode, triumphant 
O'er the globe *, veiling his hideous form, 

And smile denioniat^ ’neath that smooth disguise 
That first brought sin and ruin on mankind. 

He spake: wild spiriu filled the air, the earth. 

The sea. First, Moaosa came; his right hand rod 
With the pure blood of bis young brother's heart. 

For which his own, in every age and clime. 

Hath deeply paid. ' Cursed art thou!’ said God, 

And set his mark upon the murderer’s brow. 

Next, came Rxmobsb, with cold and rayless eye. 

His pale lip quivering, as the retrospect 
Of crimes unpardon^ darkened memory’s page; 

An exile from bis Gk>d, spurned bv his race, 

To nature’s wildest solitudes he fled ; 

Those sunless depths by human feet untrod. 

Where coiled the hissing serpent in his path. 

And nameless things of horror met his view. 

Where poisonous weeds in tangled masses hung 
O’er the green bosom of the stagnant pool| 

Rife with disease and death. Such was hia home; 
Shrinking beneath the hemlock’s baleful shade, 

In savage gloom, be brooded o’er the past. 

His step was followed by Dbspaib. The world 
Had scorned him; bis impassioned soul 
Had deeply drank at learning’s sacred fount; 

But fame’s deceitful smile, dark envy’s sneer, 

The loss of wealth, the treachery of ffienda^ 

Joined with the pangs of unrequited love, 

Came o’er his heart, as sweeps the siroc blast 
O’er fields of richest bloom, leaving behind 
The blackened wreck of nature’s brightest things. 

To quell the anguish of his throbbing breast. 

He sought the shrine where wild Intemperance drains 
The Circean bowl of deep forgetfulness. 

Through his young vans the msidious poison ran, 
With phrenzied eye he wildly gazed around: 

Life seemed to him a blank, a cheerless void; 

No fnendly hand was near to stay his course. 

No kindred spirit whispered, * Live for mel’ 

He grasped the blade of death, and sealed his dooBD. 

Next came Rbvxkgs. Beneath his lowering bsow 
Flashed forth his kindling eye with fearful glares 
As bursts the lightning from the sable cloud. 

His band hath grasped the victim of his wrath. 
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High o’er hii head the giitterinff ateel ia raiaed! 

The cry for morcy, the denial nerc^ 

Are mingled with life’s last convulaiTe gaap: 

Revenge exulting, gases on the deadl 

What form ia that, which, wild as lightning’s flash, 

S weeps o’er the plain 7 ’Tis Wab — insatiate War I 
Wielding his massive spear with mighty grasp; 

He goads his fiery steed o’er yon bold heights, 

That meet the brow of heaven! the trumpet’s blast 
Hath drowned the widow’s shriek, the orphan’s wail; 
Oh! what to him are nature’s holy ties? 

Ambition points to victory, and fame; 

He treads o’er slaughtered millions to a throne^ 

And grasps a sceptr^ red with human blood 1 
While, basely cowering at the tyrant’s lest. 

With smiles deceitful, and obsequious phrase. 
Haughty Rebbllion and dark Texason bow, 

Veiling beneath submission’s humble guise 
The furious fires that wildly raged witnin. 

United, only in the bands of vice. 

They watch in secret when and where to speed 
The bolt commissioned with their sovereign’s doom. 
While meaner parasites, those gaudy things 
That flutter round the blaze of royalty, 

Vile mercenary wretches, who for gold 

Would sell themselves, their country, and their God, 

Yea, swear allegiance to ibe powers below, 

To buy a life of luxury and ease, 

Submissive wait to aid the work of death. 

Stealing beneath the shadowy veil of night, 

With noiseless step, pale Jealousy is seen. 

His breast, by wild conflicting passions torn, 

Heaves with deep anguish, as the withering thought 
Comes o’er his heart, that she, his dearer self. 

The treasured idol of his soul, is false! 

Yea, false to him, whose life-blood is her own! 

Blinded with rage, he madly rushes forth; 

His haughty foe hath proudly crossed his path, 

Their eyes have met I The fierce volcano s flame 
Ne’er flashed more wildly than his furious glance. 

No more! ’Tis done, the double deed of death 1 
The reeking steel, red from his rival’s heart, 
la quivering now within her heaving breast. 

From out the murky den of dark Intemperance, 

Rush forth a frantic throng, whose revets foul 
The breath of heaven taint. Like the wild forms 
That people Hecla’s shades, they flit along. 

Their eye-halls gleaming with unholy fires; 

Riot, and folly, theft, and lawless love, 

In fiendish revelry discordant join ; 

While haggard guilt, laden with nameless crimes, 

With fear recoiling, shrinks to his vile den. 

Trembling as if stern justice met his view. 

False Plsasdbe, too, in tinselled garb is theTe ; 

With limbs half veiled, and gestures wild and strange. 
She lightly bounds in the lascivious dance. 

Around her bold unblushing brow is wreathed 
The deadly night-shade, with the curling vine. 

Twined with nefarious flowers of poisonous breath, 
Their fi^ry eye, keen as the basalisk’s 
Who marks his prey, flashes with sulphurous light; 
False as that flame which quivers o’er the gulf 
Of dark oblivion, tempting to destroy. 

Mysterious power! Men shudder as they gaze, 
Despise, but own her fascinating spell. 

As bursts the deafening thunder of applause^ 
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The shameless votary of folly kneels, 

And claims the worthless wreath of public fame ! 

Last, in the train of human misery, 

Unconscious Madness rushed. The storm that beat 
On his unsheltered head and naked breast, 

Was calm, to that which wildly raged within. 

All the base passions that deform the soul, 

By turns usurped departed reason’s throne. 

His rolling eye, red as the meteor’s flash, 

In fierce defiance strangely glanced around; 

While his herculean frame dilated rose, 

As if exulting in its giant strength. 

Uprooted trees were strewn across his path ; 

Tne remnants of his sanguinary meal, 

Still warm with life, lay scattered at his feet. 

They caught his eye ! Not ^Etna’s wildest roar 
E’er came more deep than his demoniac laugh; 

As rolls the distant thunder on, it ceased. 

Slowly the maniac sought the silent shade, 

And calmly looked upon the setting sun. 

^'Thou art my Godf he said, with trembling voice, 
And humbly bent that wretched one in prayer. 

It was his last. Exhausted nature sank. 

Loosed was the silver chord ; the golden bowl 
Was broken at the fount I His bosom heaved 
With one convulsive throb — then all was o’er 


THE WANDERER’S RETURN. 

BY GEACS GEAFTON . 


‘ Oh ! when wdlt thou return 
To thy spirit’s early love? 

To the freshness of the morn. 

To the stillness of the grove 1 
* * * * 

Oh ! thou hast wandered long 
From thy home without a guide. 

And tliy native woodland song 

In thine altered heart hath died T Me;. Hbman6. 


In a pretty village in one of the most beautiful counties in the 
state of New-York, there stood a lovely dwelling, so concealed from 
the public road by trees, and shrubs, and trellis work, that it failed 
to excite the admiration it deserved. Of the thousand and one stran¬ 
gers who passed it in the stage every summer, not one ever bestowed 
a second look upon it, or a second thought. How could they ima¬ 
gine the beauty that reigned without, or the comfort that dwelt 
within? They could tell nothing of either, till they passed through 
the wicket at the side of the house, and stepped upon the small green 
in the rear: then the garden, the orchard, the smiling meadow, 
sloping down to the raargin'of a clear rivulet; and beyond, the dark, 
old, everlasting woods ; all, all spoke of beauty and of peace. 

A lovely dwelling, in a pretty village, in a beautiful county! 
Surely some very pretty girl must have dwelt therein ? No ; the 
beauty of that habitation was all in external, inanimate objects. Even 
the domestic animals around it, not excepting the old negroes, were 
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* mortal homely* (to use a homely phrase.) Of the two cows, one 
iad a crumpled horn ; the other had no horns at all; one was rusty 
black, speckled with white; the other was dirty white, speckled with 
black ; they had no pretensions to comeliness ; and yet, to hear the 
colored woman Judy speak of them, you might have thought them 
worth their weight in gold. Then the cat was a gristly old creature, 
that had lost his ears one cruel, frosty night; and his mate was as 
black and as cross as old Judy herself; and so on throughout the 
efstablisbment. Not to say that they were cross ; but, in appearance, 
at least, the ‘ folks* were ordinary kind of people. They consisted 
of an old widow lady, and a young woman she had brought up ; 
Mrs. Stanford and Miss Harriet Palmer. These were then, and 
lor seven long years had been, the only inhabitants. 

The younger of these two ladies had passed the first bloom of 
youth, and had lost that charming vivacity, which had once enlivened 
and rendered interesting a countenance which never had much 
claim to beauty. Yet she was still considered a desirable match in the 
country, and bad refused several good offers ; and the village gossips 
had settled it between themselves that she would die an old maid. 

1 believe she thought so herself, and the idea did not seem to trou¬ 
ble her peace. But there was something lay heavy at her heart; no 
one could look into her large dark eyes and doubt it. When 1 said 
her countenance had no claims to beauty, I forgot her eyes: they 
were very bright once, and full of mirth ; and bad not that large, 
solemn look before she grew thin, and turned serious. 

1 must not omit to say, that Miss Palmer was not looked upon as a 
dependent; for she had some property in her own right, and was more¬ 
over a distant relation of good Mrs. Stanford ; who, on the death of 
her only daughter, had adopted Harriet, and truly had been a mother 
to her. Harriet was an excellent girl, and repaid her kind friend’s 
care with steady and faithful affection. There was a time — ah I 
now we are coming to that deep, hidden spot in poor Harriet’s heart, 
from whence the dark waters of sorrow and disappointment had 
flowed over her innocent life, and tinged her prospects with melan¬ 
choly. There was a time — ah! how often, and in what varied 
cadences of sadness and of grief, have these few words been uttered ! 
There was a time, I say, when Harriet Palmer was looked upon as 
the future daughter-in-law of the good widow Stanford, and the old 
lady was thought so warmly to promote the match between her 
only son and her young protege, as to be the real cause of its being 
broken off at last. At least the neighbours used to say so, reasoning 
on the contradictory spirit common to man; but they never knew the 
rights of it; nor any one else, except Harriet, and the one other per¬ 
son most nearly concerned. 

From the time Charles Stanford first came here from school, the 
young people had been regarded as lovers; nor did they attempt to 
conceal their affection for each other. Yet in the midst of her hap¬ 
piness, the unpleasant thought often occurred to Harriet, that Charles 
loved her more for his mother’s sake than for her own. She fancied 
she could perceive waverings in his attachment; slight inclinations 
toward other objects; and she formed the heroic resolution of 
releasing him from all big ties, till he bad seen more of the world, 
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and had better opportunities of forming his judgment, and suiting 
his taste. Of course the youth vowed constancy to his early love ; 
but she was resolute, and he accepted her conditions with rather lest 
reluctance than she could have desired. They were both to be as 
free as air. ‘ And yet what is freedom to me V said Harriet, as she 
gave vent to her grief at parting with him ; * I can never, never love 
any one but you, and my only wish is, for your sake, to prove that 1 
am as necessary to your happiness as you are to mine. Return to me 
in two years, and tell me that you have seen nothing in the shape of 
woman whom you would rather call your wife than poor Han*iet 
Palmer, and then I shall account myself the happiest of mortals; 
but until that trial is passed, how can 1 know but that, even after 
marriage, you might meet with one better calculated to make you 
happy V 

Charles was much affected. He could scarcely tear himself from 
his early companion, and the home of his childhood; but there was no 
resource. Even his mother urged the propriety of his seeing more of 
the world, and striking out some independent business for himself, 
before settling down into married life. And so the gulf was passed, 
and the inexperienced, enamoured boy was launched on the great 
ocean of the world. He went to the South ; and all that befel him 
there, it is not my purpose here to say ; but after a year’s absence, 
his letters told plainly enough that time and distance were working 
that sad change in his affections, that they are too often known to pro¬ 
duce. His morals, too, felt the fascinating influence and dangerous 
effects of southern manners, producing a change in his character not 
80 easily gathered from his letters; though Harriet’s clear-sighted 
affection detected symptoms that gave her sufBcient uneasiness; but 
what could she do ? Nothing— but hope, and pray, and half reproach 
herself for having suffered him to depart ’ without a guide.’ 


Three years swiftly sped away; at the end of which time, came 
a hasty letter from Charles Stanford to his mother, still deferring the 
period of his return. Business — man’s never-failing excuse for 
want of punctuality in affairs of the heart— business weis imperative. 
He expected to realize something handsome in the ensuing year. 
A speculation he had made in Texas was turning out very lucrative, 
and he was on the point of leaving New-Orleans for that distant 
land. After this, his letters were rare, and of those he did write, 
some failed of reaching their destination, and all were hurried, un¬ 
satisfactory scrawls. His friends, however, learnt from them that he 
was a frequent traveller into the more southern states of the Mexi¬ 
can republic. 

Harriet felt that Charles was lost to her for ever; and endeavored, 
in the strict performance of her duty, and above all, in the regulation 
of her own affectionate heart, to master the grief which preyed upon 
her. Perhaps it would have been better to have forgotten the faith¬ 
less wanderer, and transferred her pure affections to some more 
worthy object; but this was not in Harriet’s nature : she preferred 
the uninterrupted, sorrowful remembrance of her early lover, to the 
heartless ties of an interested marriage. So she wore away the 
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bloom of youth in the sickness of ‘ hope deferred and then quietly 
resigned herself to the dreary monotony of single life. 

Four more years of this her maiden widowhood slowly dragged 
along ; and then a letter came which raised hopes and fears again in 
Harriet’s gentle bosom ; and fond yearnings in the mother’s heart. 
The outside cover of the letter — oh I what a tale it told of its 
weary pilgrimage through a foreign land ! How soiled and stained it 
looked, and disfigured with unintelligible marks! Mrs. Stanford 
attempted to read it; but her hands trembled so that she was obliged 
to put on her spectacles; and when they were in their place at last, 
tears came and bedewed the glasses. * Harriet, take the letter,’ 
said she, * I can make nothing of it.' Harriet readily complied, and 
as she scanned it over, a flush appeared on her usually pale cheek; 
yet she read it through in a calm voice, and turning to Mrs. Stanford, 
said: * Well, mother; sothe wanderer is really coming back at lastl' 

‘ Read it again,' said Mrs. Stanford. * 1 do n’t rightly understand 
that about his not coming alone.' Accordingly, Harriet repeated the 
last sentence. It ran thus : 

‘ After what I have stated, you will not doubt that it is my fixed 
determination to return home at last, hoping in my mother at least 
to find a forgiving and indulgent friend. I hope too that I shall not 
be the less welcome if I should not come alone ; as I intend to take 
borne with me an unfortunate little stranger, the child of a poor 
fellow who fell in Texas. I promised the parents to take charge of 
their helpless offspring, and place it in proper hands ; and I shall not 
feel that I have fulfilled my engagement, till my little charge is safe 
under your roof. After that, we must do the best we can, and dis¬ 
pose of the child as you think best and wisest. You will see by the 
date that I have wandered far south into the Spanish country; and 
I believe I have turned half Spaniard myself; and, if your kindness, 
and my native scenes, do not soon restore me to something of my 
former self, I shall not trouble you long. Look for me early in the 
spring. Till then, farewell.' 


The winter passed away. Spring came with its gusty winds, and 
cold spattering rains; and the deep waters of the Hudson, no longer 
confined by winter's icy chains, floated quietly by each flourishing 
town, and upstart village, quite unmindful of their busy congratula¬ 
tions; and little heeding the ‘ups and downs' of the steam-boats 
which affect so much industrious importance at the first opening of 
the river. 

* Another letter from Charles !' said Harriet, smiling, though her 
cheek was deadly pale, as she came in one morning from the post- 
office ; * and it has the New-York post mark on it, so 1 suppose he 
has actually arrived at last;' and she sank into a chair, as she handed 
the letter to Mrs. Stanford. The old lady said nothing ; but she saw 
that Harriet was in no state to decipher her letter for her this time, 
BO she hastened to break the seal, and presently read aloud the fol¬ 
lowing lines : 

‘ Dear mother; After a boisterous passage, we came into port last 
night in safety; and not willing to take you too much by surprise, I 
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write in haste, to let you know that I leave the city this evening, and 
shall make the best of my way home.’ 

Harriet leaned forward, and looked at the date. * Why, mother!’ 
she exclaimed, * he will be here this very day !’ 

Wheels were just then heard approaching; but then carriages often 
rattled along that noisy thoroughfare! Hark!—did they stop 1 
yes — the carriage w'as at the gate. * Is he come, dear mother ?’ 
said Harriet, for she had not risen from her seat. Mrs. Stanford did 
not hear her. She had opened the glass *door, and stepped on the 
piazza, the more readily to welcome her ‘ lost and found.’ 

Harriet listened, but there W'as a loud humming in her ears, and 
her head grew dizzy. She rose with the intention of hastening to 
her own room, that delightful sanctuary, to which w^oman flies, to 
indulge unobserved the agitating emotions of her heart; but it was 
impossible; her limbs trembled under her, and she sank back in a 
swoon. It was fortunate that she had thrown herself into an old- 
fashioned easy chair, w'ith cushioned back and sides; and withont 
those treacherous rockers, that disturb and tantalize with their 
‘ unrest.’ It was fortunate this ample receptacle stood in a recess 
behind a large chimney, and had been drawn round with its back to 
the door to meet the light of a window near which it stood. Harriet 
had her long fainting fit all to herself, without the hasty intrusion of 
smelling bottles and pungent essences. How quiet she lay there ! 
though in the same room stood her long-lost lover; the companion 
of her childhood ; the idol of her youth ; to restore whom to happi¬ 
ness and virtue, she would gladly have laid down her life. When 
she at length came to herself, and heard the sound of that well 
known voice speaking in tones of the deepest melancholy, she was 
near relapsing into insensibility ; but tears relieved her. Suspense 
had unstrung her nerves ; and now all she had felt, all she had suf¬ 
fered, since that voice to her had been mute, crowded into her 
remembrance, and she wept until her attention was roused by the 
purport of the conversation between Mrs. Stanford and her son. A 
childish voice too was heard, and then Harriet recollected the young 
stranger whom Charles bad mentioned months ago as an intended 
guest. This was the subject of the conversation to which Harriet 
unintentionally became a listener. 

* So it is a girl you have taken charge of 1’ said Mrs. Stanford, in 
an accent of surprise. 

‘ Yes, mother; that is one reason why I was so anxious to bring 
her to you ; thinking tliat whatever might be the faults and misfor* 
tunes of her parents, you would not object to give her shelter — at 
least till a proper situation is chosen in which to place her.* 

‘ I would take in half a dozen such for the sake of having you at 
home again, my son. But tell me more of her parents. Her father, 
you say, was from this state V 

* From this very county, mother.* 

*'And what became of the poor fellow’s wife I 

‘ Alas !’ said the young man, * he had no wife I* 

* 1 feared as much !’ said the old lady. * So, this is the child of 
iniquity, as well as of sorrow 1 Oh ! Charles did you do right to 
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encumber yourself with the base-bom offspring of a low-lived, pro¬ 
fligate woman 1* 

‘ You call her hard names, mother.’ 

* Not worse than she deserves, who not only lives in infamy, but 
abandons her helpless child to the shame and disgrace with which 
her mother’s fault has sullied her very existence. 1 want words to 
express my indignation. Say, what has become of the worthless 
hussy r 

‘ Oh ! mother, mother, she is dead; and what will you say, when 
I tell you that your unhappy son was the sharer of her crime; the 
remote cause of her early death V As Charles finished speaking, his 
voice faltered j and leaning his hand over the back of the chair, he 
covered his eyes with his large, sun-burnt hand, but he could not 
conceal that he was weeping; for, in spite of his endeavors to sup¬ 
press them, his sobs sounded through the apartment. His mother 
was thunder-struck. She sat gazing at him in speechless amaze¬ 
ment, with her mouth half open, and her eyes peering at him over 
her spectacles : so that Harriet stepped from her hiding-place without 
observation; and she stood in silence too, gazing at them — the 
mother fixed as it were in astonishment; the son wrapt in remorseful 
grief. * Is this your return to your native home, poor Charles !’ 
thought Harriet; and at the sight of his distress, her own troubles 
were for the moment forgotten. 

The little girl, whose presence had given rise to this disgraceful 
disclosure, had crept close to her father, and resting her head upon 
his knee, was looking vacantly at the fire, and seemed little to heed 
his silence or his sorrow. It is probable she had been accustomed 
to both. 

Harriet drew near, and seating herself, formed one of the group, 
making a sign to Mrs. Stanford to keep silence. When Charles 
looked up, his eyes, swollen with weeping, rested on Harriet’s coun¬ 
tenance, so changed and so pale, that he would scarcely have recog¬ 
nised her, had she not greeted him, and welcomed him home in a 
voice, whose sweetness in his ‘ altered heart had died ;’ but which 
now came upon his ear like some long-forgotten melody. Shame 
and contrition were his portion, when he looked on the betrothed of 
his youth ; when he thought of the wretched girl whose partiality 
for him had betrayed her into sin, and disgrace, and death. Again 
he buried his face in bis hands, and wished for death, to hide him 
from himself. Then suddenly, as if disgusted with his own weak¬ 
ness, he rose, and lifting the child in his arms: ‘ Mother,’ he said, 

‘ but for the claims of this poor child on my protection, but for a 
sacred promise I made her dying mother, I should not have ventured 
thus to present myself before you, and acknowledge all my weak¬ 
ness ; and if it now appears that 1 have trespassed too much on 
your charity, and calculated too confidently on your indulgent affec¬ 
tion, I can only crave your pardon, your blessing, and withdraw, to 
seek among strangers some safe asylum for the being I have pro¬ 
mised to shield from infamy.* 

Mrs, Stanford was silent She loved her son ; but at that moment 
disappointment and displeasure prevailed ; for in all her doubts and 
fears regarding him, the idea had never entered her mind that be 
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would return to her at last with such a stain on his reputation as 
brought disgrace to her very door: and so the pride of virtue and 
maternal love made a sad conflict in her breast 

Charles paced the door the while, till the unconscious cause of 
these emotions fell asleep on his shoulder. Harriet perceived it, 
and offered to relieve him of his burthen. * Let me take her,’ said 
she, quietly, ‘ I will find a berth for her;’ and the little dark-haired 
stranger was soon slumbering peacefully on Harriet’s bed. 

Charles then seated himself by his mother, and took her hand in 
silence. * Oh ! Charles, Charles,’ said she, ‘ 1 fear you have been a 
great sinner!’ but she wept as she spoke, and her son felt that mercy 
and forgiveness were stealing into his mother’s breast, to the expul¬ 
sion of the harsh dictates of the sterner virtues. A long explana¬ 
tion followed, during which the kind mother spared her son the 
reproaches he deserved, and ended by declaring that the best repa¬ 
ration he could make for the wrongs he had done, was the having 
taken charge of the child, to obviate as much as possible the conse* 
quences of her unfortunate birth, and bring her up in religious and 
virtuous principles: and above all, to keep her clear of that wicked 
Roman superstition, to which it seems her mother had been bigoted, 
and to which doubtless might be attributed all her back-slidings. 

The good lady had just come to this most satisfactory conclusion, 
when Miss Palmer re-entered, leading in the young subject of their 
discourse ; and as it chanced, the symbol of her mother’s faith was 
suspended round her neck; the cross being drawn from her bosom, 
and clasped in her little hand. Harriet explained, that looking upon 
this appendage merely as an ornament, and wishing to examine the 
workmanship, she had offered to take it from her neck, which the 
child resisted strenuously, and had held it fast ever since ; but not a 
word she said could Miss Palmer understand; except * no, no,’ and 
* papa, papa,’ as she ran to the door, and made signs that she wished to 
return to the parlor. Her father, however, comprehended her lisping 
Spanish, as she told him the story of her adventures above stairs; 
and in explanation, he reluctantly related how the child’s mother, in 
her last moments, had taken the cross from her own neck, and placed 
it round that of her liltle girl, praying Charles to give his solemn 
promise it should never be removed therefrom, till he had safely and 
properly provided for the support and protection of her infant 
daughter. ‘And now I have redeemed my pledge,’ said he, and he 
spoke a few words to the child in her native Spanish ; upon which 
she loosened the beloved relic from her little neck; and trotting 
across the room, handed it to Miss Palmer. 

• What is it, Harriet ?’ said Mrs. Stanford. 

‘ It is a small golden cross, of curious workmanship,’ she replied. 

‘ A symbol of the Roman Catholic faith, then,’ said the old lady. 
‘ There’s both pollution and idolatry in it. Throw it behind the 
fire, child !* 

‘ It is an emblem of the sufferings of Him who died to save us,’ 
said Harriet, in an humble tone ; ‘ of him who bade the sinner ‘ Goj 
and sin no more.’ We need not worship it; but why should a Chris¬ 
tian reject it 1’ 
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Charles Stanford had been reinstated in his house for nearly 
twelve months: his mother’s kindness and his native scenes had 
succeeded in restoring him to something of his former self; but to 
Harriet Palmer’s heart he had failed to win back his way. Her affec¬ 
tion, so unchanged in absence, so devoted to the remembrance of the 
guileless, guiltless lover of her youth, seemed to fly the presence of 
the unprincipled wanderer, who had returned bending, as it were, 
under the weight of sin. Not for such as him 

‘ The prayers went up ihroufth midnight’s cheerless gloom, 

And the vain yearnings woke mid festal throng!’ 

Not that reproaches ever passed her lips ; they would have led to 
justification on the other side — to the discussions she was deter¬ 
mined to avoid. With steady and resolute firmness, she opposed 
Charles’ first steps toward a renewal of their former intimacy; and 
in like manner evaded all private interviews, and confidential com¬ 
munications ; so that there soon was a tacit understanding in the 
family that Charles and Harriet were to be no more to each other 
than brother and sister. The neighbors talked the matter over, 
when they met to drink tea and eat short-cake, and declared that 
Miss Palmer was right; that they admired her spirit; and there was 
not one among them but would do just the same if she were in Har¬ 
riet’s place ; with the exception of a young widow, who shook her 
head, and looked sentimental. 

It was, therefore, quite a surprise to the whole neighborhood of 
gossips, when, one lovely Sunday morning, at the close of winter, a 
year after Charles Stanford’s return, he was seen walking to church 
with Miss Palmer on his arm ! Of course it was soon whispered 
round that the young couple must have come to an understanding at 
last. ‘ Young couple !’ exclaimed the sentimental widow, contemptu¬ 
ously ; and then she wondered what Mr. Stanford could see to 
admire in that poor, faded girl, Harriet Palmer. 

The subjects of these observations meanwhile had come to an 
understanding; and that walk to church was the first mark of Har¬ 
riet’s favor; the first proof that the rigor of her disapprobation was, 
like the snow-drifts on the hill sides, undergoing a thaw. 

On that particular Sabbath, the communion table w’as spread ; and 
when the old and beloved minister, in his robes of purest white, 
approached the altar, and according to custom, invited those who 
could not partake in the ceremony, to remain and witness it, Harriet 
signified to Charles her wish that he would remain. He had intended 
to wait for her outside of the church ; but he obeyed her request 
without hesitation —thinking it a small sacrifice for one be loved so 
well; and the walk home alone with her afterward — was not that 
a sufficient reward] — especially as Harriet consented to take the 
longest way, by a pleasant path they had often trod together in hap¬ 
pier days. Charles was silent. His feelings were hushed. His 
heart had found its resting place at last, and he cared not to disturb 
the heavenly calm. Harriet was the first to speak : * I have one 
more condition to make with you, dear Charles ;’ and he told her, 
half playfully, to beware of conditions, after all her former scruples 
had cost them both. But there was a firmness of will about Harriet, 
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which with a different disposition might have amounted to obstinacy; 
and Charles felt that her mind was made up, when she told him 
she never could consent to be his wife, till be had undergone so com¬ 
plete a reformation, as to approach with a pure heart the altar before 
which she had knelt, and found consolation in her severest trials. 
Charles was in no mood to harden his heart against her pious sug¬ 
gestions, and he promised to give the subject bis serious considera¬ 
tion. Need it be added, that Charles joined the church of which 
Harriet had long been a valued member, and that for the few years 
he lived, he did all in his power to atone to God and to society, for 
his past errors. 


LA FRANCAISE. 


BT J. AaUAMABINB, ▼. Q. •• 


Ma jeune Franf aise is passing fair, 

With witching eyes of heavenly blue, 
Which, through the shade of clustering hair, 
Sparkle like sapphires bathed in dew. 

When first I saw ‘ ma jeune Fran^aise,* 

Her finirers touched the ‘ light guitar,* 

And ’neatTi the moon she poured her lay. 
While gazed like me each listening star : 

Ma belle Fran 9 aise I 


If. 

*Neath that soft light, her face upturned 
Shone bright with inspiration’s beam, 

While on her lips the numbers burned 
Of thy wild strain, ‘ L’amante du Rheirns.* 
The voice was sweet that poured that strain, 
Those eyes were bright when turned above; 
But sweeter tones proclaimed her mine, 

And brighter eyes confessed her love: 

Ma chere Franvaise ! 


nr. 

Seemed, as the strings it lightly kissed. 

That little hand, ‘ the mould of form ;* 

Blit lovelier far, when mine it pressed, 

With lingering clasp, in answer warm. 

Like fragrant dew ’mid that soft air, 

From those sweet lips the numbers fell; 

But sweeter dew I tasted there. 

While from them breathed a fonder ^ell: 

Aim6e Fran^aiae! 


IV. 

W’ith gentle rise and zone-curbed bound, 
Swelled soft that Hebe-moulded breast ; 
Softer, when pillowed there, 1 ’ve found 
A happy, blissful couch of rest. 

* And from such charms man ne’er could part,* 
Methinks you ’ll say, my reader fair: 

I gave her back her wandering heart, 

And she gave me — a lock^ hair ^ 

Fidele Fran^aise { 
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HUE SYMPATHIES. 

TBAMfLATBO FROM THE CERMAN OF WIELAND. 

L 

Beautiful Celia, you do not yet know your tenderest lover ! Your 
enchanting beauty has collected around you a swarm of cringing slaves, 
but they do not love you. How little must you comprehend your 
own value, if you should become proud in consequence of their atten¬ 
tions ! They do not love you, Celia. It is a grosser feeling that 
animates their rivalry. Each one of your charms, in their eyes, 
promises its own peculiar zest, its own peculiar rapture. These 
suitors regard you in the same light as Eve considered the apple, 
which appeared to her delightful to the eye, and yet more so to the 
taste. But /, who never saw you with my physical eyes, I can only 
consider you with my mental vision, and this reveals, beneath your 
earthly form, something more beautiful than beauty itself. Flowers, 
pictures, and statues, I may admire; but this heavenly gift, which 
elevates your visible presence as much above all other beauties, as 
an angel excels a butterfly, this divine possession, entirely captivates 
my heart. Without flattering you, (for wherefore should an ethereal 
lover a genius flatter 1) 1 will direct your attention to more noble ob¬ 
jects than the untiring worshippers of your youthful charms can place 
before you. I could wish to inspire your heart with an elevated pride, 
that will place you far beyond each rosy-cheeked maiden, in whom 
either nature or education has forgotten to elaborate the chiefest 
perfection ; whose whole history may be summed up in a few words : 
who bloom, are plucked, and wither. Reflect, that you are advancing 
to an age, when the world will consider you either with approving or 
censorious eyes. Your beauty will attract toward you an attention 
of which mere beauty is not worthy. It is lime, therefore, that you 
should learn the true object of your existence. If the force of sym¬ 
pathy is rightly comprehended by me, reflection is at this moment 
whispering to your soul that which I now think. 

Lovely Celia, the whole world is a shadow ; a reflection of immor¬ 
tality, which alone is eternal and divine. Your soul is the image 
of the divinity, your person the image of your soul. These colors, 
these graces, are the lustre with which it invests the body, and by 
means of which it should effect its proper objects. Beauty is a pro¬ 
mise by which the soul is bound to entertain no thought that is not 
great, noble, and elevating. It is the talisman by which others should 
be made attentive to the lessons of virtue. For one possessed of 
beauty should be a Uitoress; teaching by the example that she sets. 
Virtue, which, invested with beauty, moves among mankind, enters 
into their interests and passions, and is plainly to be observed by 
them, pleases more, touches more tenderly, and drives its arrows 
deeper into the heart, than when arrayed in all the imposing wis¬ 
dom of the schools, or in the enchanting diction of a Richardson. 
Modesty appears more engaging when it blushes upon lovely cheeks; 
the expression of feelings, that betray a gentle disposition and good¬ 
ness of heart, sounds more sweetly when proceeding from ruby lips ; 
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and how does a beautiful eye enrapture us, when, beaming with ear^ 
nest, undisserabled emotion, it is raised in prayer toward the throne 
of the Almighty, and the pious reflections that well forth from the de¬ 
vout mind are revealed with a bright and dazzling splendor in its 
glances. If wisdom, if innocence, if humility, if the noble sentiments, 
which belief in the religion of Christ induces, operate with all their 
power upon hearts already softened and overcome by mere personal 
beauty, how can they do otherwise than admire this higher excel¬ 
lence ] And in each elevated soul, from admiration will arise 
love, from love, emulation. O, Celia, what a benefactress to mankind 
could you not become! How many fools you might shame, who 
are not able to believe that unconquerable virtue may reside in a 
tender heart, at the same time with youth ! How many could you 
not oblige to honor Virtue against their will! How many who once 
feared her, would then, attracted by your charms, view her more 
closely, and consent to worship at her shrine ! How would the mere 
rarity of the sight attract attention; the world would believe that it 
was an angel appearing ^mong men, to teach them by example. 
Then perhaps, beauty and wisdom, when united, might touch those 
thoughtless persons, who are too foolish to love virtue for its own 
sake. O, Celia, disappoint not the design of the Creator who formed 
thee! Do not so employ the graces of your person, that they wilf 
be but syrens, inviting us to death I 

Forgive, forgive, oh, beautiful friend ! my honest earnestness. I 
know that you would rather lose all the lustre of your charms, than 
that a moral deft)rmity should be concealed behind so beautiful a 
mask ; the venom of the serpent lie hidden beneath the flowers. J 
see even more. A noble thirst for knowledge flashes from your eyes« 
an awakening consciousness of the dignity of your own nature, a 
crowd of lofty presentiments, excite the pulses of your heart. You 
despise the male insects which flutter around you, in whatsoever 
garb they may choose to glitter. You long after the applause of the 
king and ruler of the world, who alone dives into the labyrinth of 
our inclinations, and alone is fitted to judge of our actions. With 
how novel a beauty will you enhance our now deformed world I How 
much will the friends of virtue love you I What a heaven will that 
fortunate person, to whom destiny shall award you, as a reward for 
his virtue, find in your possession! How blessed will be the lot of 
those, whom, with maternal care, you shall rear in the paths of inno¬ 
cence and virtue. You will be a Byron, in your youthful days, and 
a venerated Shirley, when the hand of time shall whiten your locks; 
and although age may deprive your cheeks of their roses, it wilj 
never be able to efface the harmonious expression of your features. 

11 . 

Wherefore, oh, Alceste ! is your countenance, which Nature in¬ 
tended for the expression of benevolent feelings, overshadowed by 
a cloud of discontent 1 Whence those impatient glances, those 
moody frowns upon a brow, which was created serene and smooth ? 
What is it that has vexed you 1 

‘ All mankind. Men are monsters, whom one must either hate or de- 
apise. Their folly, their vice, their wild fancies, their aenaeless dja 
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tinctions, their deceit, and their wickedness, are no longer supportable. 
You may examine them in any point of view, and find nothing in their 
nature worthy of regard. They may have been estimable when they 
came in their primal innocence, fresh from the hands of the Creator. 
But as they soon thereafter became, and yet remain, you will find them 
not to be tolerated. They boast of an understanding, whose dictates 
they never pursue, and admire virtue the more, the less they desire 
to practice it. So long os affairs proceed according to their wishes, 
they are conceited and proud, attributing every success to their own 
wisdom and prudence, but the moment that any misfortune befalls 
them, they sink despairing to the earth, and lament the consequences 
of their folly, as the unavoidable decrees of fate. They are continu¬ 
ally avoiding self-examination, and seek happiness in all manner of 
ways, save only that in which it is to be found. They pay no respect 
to truth. The most abominable error, clothed in an agreeable mask, 
pleases them more than truth, which is most beautiful when un¬ 
adorned. They mutiny against the commands of the Most High, in 
whom they place no faith, until his thunders remind them of his power, 
or until, at the approach of death, they are driven, as if by fairies armed 
with whip of serpents, from a consciousness of their evil deeds to his 
judgment seat. They are perpetually making laws, and examining in 
search of that which is just; they make laws that are to restrain their 
vices, and those vices are their only rule of action. Many do not fear to 
become villains in the face of heaven and earth, and the remainder, 
who are not yet lost to all shame, have invented a false virtue, in 
order to conceal their degradation, and preferred it to that true vir¬ 
tue, of which they'have neither knowledge nor comprehension. The 
wretches ! Religion itself, which promises them an eternity of bliss, 
if they will only do that which they would be compelled by neces¬ 
sity to do, were there no heaven, even religion has not been able to 
induce them to become wise. What a confusion, what a turmoil of 
moral discord, exists throughout the human race ! What a glorious 
creature would man be, if he were only that which he should bel 
The angel of the eaith ! But what is he now, when it were in¬ 
justice to the beasts of the field to compare them with him ! Now 
that he is changed from a wise, beneficent, tender being, to a cruel, 
proud, unjust monster ; whom nature does not acknowledge as her 
offspring, and would gladly spurn into chaos, where alone his equal 
can possibly be found.’ 

‘ Enough, enough, Alceste; you might in this point of view, and in 
this strain, slander mankind from the rising of the sun to its setting. 
But what inference do you draw from all this V ‘ What other, than 
that it is torture to an upright mind, to live among such abominations, 
and either, silent as a statue that is not shaded, look calmly upon 
their shameful actions, or be obliged, if one opens his lips, to point 
out at each turn, their stupid pride, their sophistical knowledge, and 
their revengeful malice. Can any one, possessed of understanding 
and honesty, remain indifferent 1 No! 1 am not willing that a fruit¬ 
less anger shall devour me. 1 will go forth into a deseit, into an im¬ 
passable wilderness, where the free turf has never withered beneath 
the footsteps of this venomous creature. Lions and tigers may have 
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their dens around me j serpents and dragons may hiss in my ears; 
but freed from the sight of man, I can imagine myself in a paradise.’ 

‘ And this then is your determination ] In this manner you are 
about to better your condition.’ By your own wisdom to correct the 
faults of that Providence which has placed you among men? With¬ 
out doubt you will far excel the miracles of Orpheus, and by the magi¬ 
cal power of your philosophy, qualify wild beasts to become your 
companions ! Believe me, when you have no one to whom you can 
disclose your meditations, no one who will love or applaud, Time 
will fly with leaden wings. To converse with trees like lovers in 
romances, is agreeable for but a very short period. But allow me at 
least to inquire of you what may have been the cause of this bitterness 
toward all mankind ? Acknowledge candidly that you have been 
slandered by some villain, by some person to whom every one denies 
understanding and honesty, and who has notwithstanding found those 
who would place confidence in him. It is this that has touched you 
so closely! It is indeed an evil action, but it is one that should not 
have been able to excite so violent a storm of passion in the breast 
of a wise man; for you will readily admit that it is very unjust to 
to vent that anger upon all, which has only been deserved by one. 

Yes, you reply; if I did not know that the remainder are quite as 
wicked as this one ! What is there to object to the truth of the pic¬ 
ture I have drawn 1 Perhaps very much. But now answer me this 
question ; are there no virtuous men in this world ? Yes, you reply, 
but there are so few of them that they cannot be compared with the 
number of the vicious. You judge very hastily. A single virtuous 
man outweighs a hell of the wicked. But wherefore do you make 
the number of the virtuous so small ? Do you not know some your¬ 
self? And are those that you do not know, so much the fewer? How 
if their number should be much greater in the records of heaven ? 
And should not a single virtuous man give a well regulated mind so 
much pleasure, that the sight of a thousand vicious ones would not 
lessen it ? Let me speak frankly, Alceste; you love candor toward 
you. Has not a fit of passion, which may have a less noble origin 
than you appear to think, clouded your mental vision ? You surely 
know the nature of the passions. They exaggerate, they give cir¬ 
cumstances that form which best suits their purposes ; they are the 
most ancient and most skilful sophists. Heated by a religious frenzy, 
the follower of Mahomet sees in the sanguinary conflict a heaven of 
black-eyed beauties; overcome by fear, the coward sees and hears 
naught but spectres around him; governed by passion, you see naught 
but mean folly and vice, naught but disorder reigning throughout the 
world. Has the world appeared to you at all times thus hateful ? 
You blush. But yesterday, as you retumed from the beautiful Delia, 
every thing appeared agreeable to you ; every thing around you 
breathed of heaven; you dreamed of nothing but innocence and 
tenderness. The world is equally blameless, whether you view it in 
a better or worse light than it deserves. View it as it is, and accus¬ 
tom yourself to consider it with the eyes of a Christian, and it will 
again bloom before you with the beauty of an Eden. This is more 
than mere worldly wisdom can compass : that may render us patient, 
but it is piety alone that can make us contented. Do you imagine 
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that the Creator would suffer this world to exist for another moment, 
if he did not find therein an excellence agreeable to his sight, a 
goodness that overbalances its evil ] Do you believe that the Son 
of God descended in vain, to collect for himself an unreal congre¬ 
gation of the pious, and sacrificed his life, that thereby the ancient 
claim of Heaven to the earth might remain valid 1 Shame upon your 
unreflecting indignation, which slanders the divinity, when it only 
thought to censure mankind 1 And how does this bitterness toward 
your fellow creatures, agree with the benevolence which you should 
yourself manifest, since you condemn so severely the want of it in 
others 1 I do not ask you to be a friend to mankind, as long as you 
shall find them deserving of your hate. But as an inhabitant of the 
earth, you are not permitted to do even an insect injustice. If then 
you cannot prove your charges upon each and every individual, and 
it should be found that man is possessed of virtues that far outweigh 
his vices, then you will be, acct)rding to the judgment of your own 
heart, an exceedingly unrighteous being, and no one will less will¬ 
ingly than yourself, after such conviction, continue to thunder forth 
censures, thus unmercifully, upon the failings of your brethren. 
Allow me for a moment to represent your conscience, and to direct 
your attention to yourself. Examine your past life, and tell me then 
whether you can deny your relationship to mankind ] How much 
folly will this self-examination disclose in your own bosom ! Perhaps 
you will find that mankind would really only deserve to be despised, 
in case each one, in the proportion to the capacity and qualifications 
which have been granted to him for his improvement, were to have as 
many faults as yourself I see how ashamed this consideration 
makes you. I will not press you farther with my arguments. But I 
hope you will reflect deeply upon the precept of the Divine founder 
of Christianity, when, with a profound insight into human nature, he 
strenuously exhorted his disciples to humility. Humility, or self- 
knowledge, is the best antidote against a misanthropy such as yours, 
which, it is true, arises from an inclination toward virtue, but is 
swollen by pride into a passion that slanders mankind, and is a species 
of rebellion against Providence. x. t. *. 


SONNET. 


WRITTEN ON A BLANK LEAf Of *riLCBlM*B P B O 6 R K S ■ .* 


Sweetly they passed alonp the desert road, 

(Faithful and Christian,) toward the blissful bourne, 

Thoutrh many a thorn their lender feet had torn, 

Ere they arrived before iliatbncbt abode: 

And foes without, and foes, alas ! within, 

Beset their steps through all the weary way, 

Still journeying onward, did they sing and pray, 

For grace to hafHe all the snores of sin : 

So passing on, with h opefiil hearts elate, 

They reach the mansions of eternal rest, 

Their Lord receives them, each a happy guest, 

And myria l welcomes crowd the golden gale! 

Oh, that their pilgrim zeal might fire our road, 

And wing the progress of our souls to God! 

Iftwbw'fjporif (Mms.) ^ •. L. 
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IMMORTALITY. 

Oh, I shall live for ever I I read it in the sky, 

Yes, I shall live for ever! I shall not wholly die: 

I see my home in heaven, I see it in yon cloud, 

The stars reveal my destiny, in accents clear and loud! 

Whene’er sweet music cheers me, of instrument or bird, 

I feel my irnmortalitv, as if the gift I heard 
Proclaim’d by angel^s trumpet, or written • n a scroll 
I saw my glorious destiny — what happiness, iny soul! 

W^hen the new spring is decking the woods, the hills, and fields, 

Where late the arenry winter had set liis icy seals, 

A new assurance fills my heart; in ecstacy I cry, 

‘ Oh no, I know I cannot, I cannot wholly die !’ 

The gaily-painted butterfly, emerging on the wing, 

Seems token from kind Providence, that I again shall spring 
From out my earthly covering, and rise to upper sky ; 

Then, too, 1 think i cannot, I cannot wholly die! 

*T is night on earth, but heaven looks clearer than by day; 

’Tis when the world is shaded, w'e see the distant ray ; 

Our mortal passionsoft conceal the higher aim of man, 

As the sun forbids us lunger the higher stars to scan. 

*Tie mostly by the star-light this ecstacy I find; 

Then thougliis of immortality come fittest to the mind : 

The earth seems slc*eping quietly, and other worlds arise, 

And do theu" message to the soul — the soul that never dies 1 j. w. i. 


THE MISER. 

A SKETCH. 


*Thekb is that scattereth and yet increaseth, and there is that withholdeth more than 
is meet, and it tendeth to poverty. Proverbs or Solomon. 

It is more pleasing to depict the life of the good man, but light 
and shade make up the painter's canvass. I knew a miser, a churl; 
the hereditary bondsman of a master passion. Seventy years of 
solitary selfishness bad procured him the merited contempt of the 
world. It is easier to look upon the boldest villany, than upon an 
inconceivable littleness of soul. His enormous wealth was like a 
great pool, dammed up and stagnant, and never yielding one precious 
drop to fertilize the earth. He was a recluse, a stranger to the ties 
which bind one to friends and kindred, and thence, by a thousand 
sweet linkings, to the whole family of man. Possessing nothing in 
common, and living supremely to himself, he was a constant exem¬ 
plification that ‘ There is which withholdeth more than is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty.' 

As the epicure revels upon a rich feast, so he gloated upon his 
wealth. Ah ! it was pleasant, when no eye was gazing, when his 
doors were barred, and only the dim light stole in, which he regarded 
with jealousy, to bring it forth from its mysterious corners, dark boles, 
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hidden nooks; to count it, to recount it, to touch it. Its music was 
sweeter than that of the spheres. He thought of it all day^—he 
dreamed of it all night. It was the solitary idea which filled up his 
whole soul — his only darling — his life — his light —- his poetry — 
his star. His existence was a stagnant pool, a dead sea ; no breeze 
ever stirred its waters into commotion. The hopes, the fears, the 
joys, and the ambition of other men, were narrowed down into one 
hope, one fear, one joy, and one ambition. While the expansive 
energies or benevolence of some minds have found the world itself 
too contemptible a theatre, his was compressed into a very speck, 
a point, possessing ‘ ample room and verge enough’ within the 
limits of his coffers. From that sordid prison-house it went forth on 
no errands of mercy. It was enough that the same bounds which 
held him there, a willing slave, forbade the entrance of another. 

I have thought that a mother’s affection surpassed every other pas¬ 
sion of the human heart. But I considered not the miser’s unre¬ 
mitting, soul-engrossing, self-denying love. I thought not of the 
piercing cry, * My ducats, my ducats, my golden ducats !* more agoni¬ 
zing than that of * My son, my son !* Like a fond parent, he could not let 
the light of his eyes go from him, lest the image that he loved to 
gaze on, should be tarnished ; neither would he barter it for the world’s 
comforts. He knew not the luxuries, nor even the commonest 
necessaries, of life. The premises on which he lived, had a poverty- 
stricken air. The house presented a strange contrast with the gay 
tenements of his neighbors. No cheerful paint adorned it. True, 
it had once received a coat, but that could not last alway, and the ex¬ 
penditure was too fearful to be renewed. Smoke was scarce seen to 
issue from the chimney, nor ever came it forth in a rich, dark volume, 
but in a lean, curling, silvery, vanishing streak. Within, all things 
were alike cheerless. The one inhabited apartment was like a 
prisoner’s dreary cell. There was no sound, save the voice of the 
cricket from the hearth. A flock-bed, a few broken utensils, a table, 
and a chair, in the last stage of dissolution, made up all its furniture. 

His garden, which scarce had the appearance of such, con¬ 
tained a few scrubby vegetables, such as the gardens of Nova 
Zembla might produce. Yet they were quite enough for him 
who was guilty of a worse gluttony. Some fruit trees strug- 

f led with the thin soil, but the fruit scarcely had heart to ripen ; it 
Topped withered, or worm-eaten, on the ground. The very dog 
looked as if he found few crumbs beneath his master’s table. Lean, 
cadaverous, and morose, he la^ snarling on the threshold ; he was 
too poor to bark aloud. And yet there was some mysterious sym¬ 
pathy, some misery of his own to brood over, which kept him at his 
post. Attached to the premises, was a cow. She was a very pic¬ 
ture, and chewed the perpetual cud of despair. Her bones were 
eloquent. The milk which a generous creature yields up without 
stint and willingly, appeared in her case a very robbery. And at last 
the horn-distemper seized on her, and she went down to death. He 
took what he could take — her skin ; and that was depriving the 
rattling bones of all which they possessed. What a cow ! Had she 
fed in the Pontine marshes? So any one might have thought Yet 
she starved within sight of the neighboring plenty, ^nd when every 
breeze wafted the smell of clover to her nostrils. From that time. 
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no milk ever moistened the lips of the miser. He had a fountain of 
brackish water, and in that he dipped his earthen mug. 

At premises so forbidding in their aspect, the unfortunate man and 
the beggar scarcely had the hardihood to apply. On his portals were 
written, as in blazing characters. Begone ! To unloose his purse¬ 
strings would have been more hard than to relax the polar ices, or to 
unlock the iron grasp of death. Three score years and ten did ho 
live, and in all that time he never knew the luxury of doing good. 
He never fed the hungry, clothed the naked, nor listened to the im¬ 
portunate voice of despair. Did the sick or the dying man lie in 
his path-way, and accost him, he turned a deaf ear to his supplica¬ 
tions, and leaving him to some good Samaritan, passed by on the 
other side. 

A sister lay in a neighboring town, bed-ridden, needy, and ready 
to die. She pronounced the endearing word ‘ brother,* and said 
‘ give, give.* But the * genial current* of his soul was frozen. With 
brows contracted, first clenched, lips compressed, he shook his hoary 
head, and slowly turned upon his heel. In a few days after, she was 
carried to the grave. He followed on, and shed a tear; a blight, 
sparkling, affectionate tear. 

With his neighbors he never mingled in social intercourse. They 
behold him only in the distance, and with scorn. What cared he for 
crops whose harvest was already garnered 1 When the Sunday bells 
rang cheerily, and the old and the young, their faces beaming with 
gratitude, flocked to the temple of God, he devoutly worshipped at 
home. He had an altar there, a glittering altar. With greater rapture 
than the Christian bows down to his God, did he worship his gold, 
and the prayer which he offered up was this, that it would never 
leave him nor forsake him. 

He lit no lamps, he burned no oil. Was there not light enough in 
the day-time to perform the little business of his life 1 When night 
came on, and the cold winds of winter whistled through the crannies, he 
covered up the embers with a wise economy, and slunk away into 
bed. Twenty times in a night, would he wake up in trepidation. 
He thought he heard the step of the robber. It might not be, and 
yet it might be. It were better to set his mind at rest. So he rose 
up shivering from his couch, laid his hand upon his treasures, then 
soothed his heart with the watchman*8 cry, ‘ All *s well, all’s well.* 

Old age at last stole upon him, and the time arrived when in the 
course of nature he must die. But the ruling passion was strong in 
death. He only hugged his treasures the closer. They became his 
bed-fellows. As the sick and petulant man, who cannot bear to be 
alone, he said to them, ‘ Leave me not; stay with me, for I have but a 
short time to live.* His hands could still count them over, and when 
bis bands were palsied, his glaring eye could still drink in their 
splendor. In delirium his mind wandered — but not from his gold. 
He said that he was going into a far country; he must make great 
preparations; he must provide sacks, and an escort of armed men, 
for there were robbers by the way. Then he murmured, I know 
not what, confusedly, of treasures on earth — ah ! how much better 
to have provided treasures in heaven — and departed to his own 
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abode. His features retained their expression in death, as if a 
sculptor had carved them from the rigid marble. 

Thus he lived despised, thus he died unlamented. His negative 
virtue was his positive crime. He had done no evil, he bad effected 
no good. No friend hung with solicitude over his sick bed. No 
mourner followed him to the grave. None ever had occasion to 
remember him with affection, and the best charity was to forget that 
he had lived. 

Such a life who would lead 1 Such a character who would envy ? 
Other vices admit the exercise of redeeming virtues, and their vic¬ 
tims we love, we pity, we condemn. This cannot. It wraps up the 
whole soul; it lies at the fountain-head of all benevolence, not like 
other vices embittering the waters, but actually forbidding them to 
flow. Few indeed are so entirely the slaves of the accursed lust of 
gold. Charity suggests that even these are laboring under a mono¬ 
mania, a mental disease; and that as we pity the tenants of a mad¬ 
house, so in their case, we ought to pity, yet we cannot. But if few 
have deserved the miser’s name, with its intolerable burthen of con¬ 
tempt, do we not see thousands in the breathless, eager search of 
gold ; sacrificing the flower of their youth, and the prime of their 
manhood, and heroically battling for it on the brink of the grave, as if 
it were the grandest object of their lives 1 They rise up early, they 
retire late; they make haste to gather winged riches, and at last old 
age comes on, and the period of enjoyment is not arrived. 

Oh 1 what is all the wealth of Croesus, if we have not the heart to 
let it flow? If it does not administer to the refined enjoyments of 
our nature, if we stifle the rational desires of the heart; how are we 
so happy then, as the laborer who earns his daily bread 1 The sur¬ 
plus of our wealth remains unconverted. The prayer of Midas is 
comparatively realized. We touch nothing but gold. We live not 
while we live, abstaining from what renders life desirable; the fes¬ 
tivity of friends — the delight of books — the recreation of travelling 
through foreign parts — the culture of the arts — and the tasteful 
adornment of our grounds. How few cubic inches of ductile gold 
would rescue acres from thorns and briars, and render them beauti¬ 
ful as the gardens of Shenstone ! 

But what is all the wealth of Croesus, if not for a more exalted 
purpose ; if not to shed on others the beams of our prosperity and 
to encourage the generous emotions of the heart? To go to the 
houses of mourning, to the abodes of the sick and the aged, whose 
pangs are rendered keener by penury, to succor them, and smooth 
their pathway to the grave, these are the peculiar privileges and 
luxuries of the rich. Oh ! ‘ for treasures of silver and gold’ to 
indulge in somewhat beside empty boastings ! Ye who gro{)e in the 
depth of poverty, and drink the world’s obloquy, ‘ a bitter draught,’ 
who pray with intensest earnestness to Heaven, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,’ smiles and sunshine should scatter your darkness, the 
spirit of joy be assumed for heaviness, and the desert of your hearts 
should * blossom as the rose.’ Oh ! who would hesitate to barter his 


treasures for blessings, or for the gratitude of hearts too full for 
utterance ? Who would withhold the happy gift which is ‘ twice 
blessed’ — which ‘ blesseth him that gives, and him that takes ?’ 

But if the cheerful giver receives no return for his benevolence, 
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nay, if evil redounds to him for good, there is a small approving 
voice within, silent, impalpable, soothing as heart-melody. Virtue 
has its own reward. What though no trumpet blazon our charities, 
though ‘ our left hand know not what our right hand doeth,* it is 
enough to have within us an unblemished mind, and to be acquitted 
at our own tribunal. 


THE DYING ARTIST. 

The air was faint with perfume of the flowers^ 

And the soft music of a wind-harp stole 
Through slender columns to the fretted roof; 

The sunset hues of famed Italian skies 

Lit with a glory every marbled niche 

That shrink the ideal of the sculptor’s dreams. 

A snowy vase, an antique gem, from which 
The withered roses fell, stood near the couch 
Of one, whose dark eye flashed with spirit’s fire; 

Half chiselled, lay the light and wavy form 
Of Music’s goddess ; in her hand the lyre, 

A flowery coronal enwreaths her brow, 

And oh, that look! — as if she listening heard 
Sounds of Elysium, The dying artist 
On that spiritual beauty bends his gaze, 

Dreams of Athenian Pnideas, and him 
Of Crete, who hung enamored o’er the stone, 

Until his clasp had warmed it into life. 

A thousand visions cluster round his heart; 

The past! —theOh, madness harbors therel 

* Fame’s laurel on my brow, 

An icy chill, and sickness at my heart, 

A longing to depart 

From this sad world, what boots Fame’s laurel now! 

* My inspiration gone, 

The fountain sealed; the«ye in whose pure ligbt 
My praises sweetly shone, 

Sleeps an unbroken sleep in death’s <cold night! 

TTitfy praised the marbled form, 

And gazed with wonder «n the sculptor’s ait,. 

hhe knew his soul was warm, 

And that her image nestled in bis heart. 

‘ And when the Parian stone, 

With lips half-parted, seemed to move with life, 

She felt’t was love alone, 

That chiselled aught so like his promised wife. 

‘ The feverish dream is past, 

Broken the heart, just when the goal is won; 

The struggle cannot last ; 

No voice is welcome, now’ that hers is gone. 

‘ Spirit of beauty ! still 
Thy visions linger round their wonted haunt. 

And wild, sweet warblings fill 
Mine ear, while they a holy requiem chant 

* I go, that rest to find 

Which here I knew not, casting from my brow 
Fame’s laurel to the wind, 

Alas I— alas! — what boots the trophy now 1 j. c. 
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THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 

lONORAMCS or IT A PBINCIPAL CAUSE OF THE SNCOUEAGEMENT OF BMPIEICISM. 


BYAfRYflClAM. 

‘ Sin/ says an eminent divine, ‘ is the transgression of the law, and 
is the cause of all existing misery.' We may go farther, and say, 
that it has been, and is, the cause of all misery, past, present, and to 
come. In nearly all cases, we transgress through ignorance; igno¬ 
rance of our true interests, or of that which constitutes our real hap¬ 
piness. Man was created upright, but he has ‘ sought out many in¬ 
ventions,’ and the first act of disobedience, in the garden of Eden, 
was occasioned by a thirst for knowledge. With this inherent and 
universal longing, with what propriety shall we accuse him of per¬ 
verse ignorance on subjects connected with his moral and physical 
happiness ? It is even so. He may grasp the field of science, 
descend into the bowels of the earth, circumnavigate the globe, 
ascend into the higher regions of air, in short, lay open the great book 
of nature, where on every page are blended the sublimest truths with 
all that can gratify the eye, or delight the taste. He may cultivate 
the intellect to the highest point of perfection, and in his insatiable 
thirst for knowledge, consume the midnight oil, or endure the most 
fatiguing and laborious researches, and yet be ignorant of his true and 
best interests, or of the simple laws that govern and animate his 
organic system. He cannot, however, neglect or violate those laws, 
without sooner or later feeling the effects of such violation. ‘ The 
longer we live in this world,* says Dr. .Tames Johnson, ‘and the more 
narrowly we watch the ways and the fate of man, the more we shall 
be convinced, that vice does not triumph here below ; that pleasure 
is invariably pursued by pain; that riclies and penury incur nearly 
the same degree and kind of taxation ; and that the human frame is 
as much enfeebled by idleness, as it is exhausted by labor.’ The 
body, which is the habitation of the soul, is not beneath the conside¬ 
ration of the sage. Man was created in the express image of his 
Maker; shall he then neglect the workmanship of His hands, or wil¬ 
fully abuse his prototype ] He who affects to despise the casket that 
contains the gem, errs equally with the epicure, who, in tones of 
sensuality, exclaims, ‘ Let us eat, drink, and be merry,’ Both act 
against the laws of nature, and both must pay the penalty. 

Many persons seem to think an attention to health a mark of effe¬ 
minacy of character. The man who boa.sts of never ‘ doctoring a 
cold,’ will yet loudly lament, if he go through life subject to chronic 
complaints, that render life less a blessing than a curse. Now if 
that man had taken pains to inform himself of his anatomical and 
physiological structure, of the derangement that a single cold can 
produce in the vital organs of life, we confidently assert, that so far 
from boasting of his neglect, he would anxiously aid his physician 
in restoring the excited organs to a healthy action. If we should 
sedulously inquire, in each particular instance, into the cause of the 
sickness, pain, and premature death, or derangement of the corporeal 
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frame, in youth and middle life, which wq see common around us, and 
endeavor to discover whether it has originated in obedience to the 
physical and organic laws, or sprung from infringement of them, we 
shall be able to form some estimate how far bodily suffering is justly 
attributable to imperfection.s of nature, and how far to our own igno¬ 
rance, and neglect of divine institutions. We do not ask men to be¬ 
come anatomists, or botanists, or chemists ; although if time and in* 
clination led to such pursuits, they would find it to their own advan¬ 
tage ;* but we do urge upon them the necessity of understanding 
their physiological structure ; and though a little knowledge is a dan¬ 
gerous thing, it is infinitely better than none, for it may possibly sti¬ 
mulate its possessor to acquire more. 

When we consider * what a piece of work is man ;* how delicate 
the machinery, and how various and complicated the springs of ac¬ 
tion ; how liable to become deranged and thrown into disorder; how 
fine and sensitive the parts tliat compose the whole; well indeed 
may we exclaim, with the good old Dr. Watts : 

* Strange that a harp of thousand strings 
Should keep in tune so long I* 

But when we look a little farther, and consider the ignorance that 
exists among all classes on this subject, and the abuses to which the 
healing art is subjected, even by its own members, exclusive of pre¬ 
tenders to the science, we wonder not at the sacrifice of human life. 
The only way in which the evil can be remedied, is for people to in¬ 
form themselves, as we have before said, of their physical structure, 
in connection with physiology. They will then be better able to judge 
of the pretensions of physicians, and they will learn to discriminate 
between the man of science and humanity, whose years have been 
devoted to the study of the human system, and to the melioration 
of their distresses; and the superficial student, who probably never 
was in a dissecting room, whose knowledge is merely from books, 
and those of the fewest possible number; or the unblushing quack, 
who comes armed with a powder of lobelia, and a cup of Cayenne 
pepper infusion, to cure the * thousand ills that flesh is heir to.* We 
do not claim for ourselves or brethren infallibility. Human judg¬ 
ment is liable to err, and, * it is appointed unto all men once to die,’ 
but by employing none but men ^o have received a regular educa¬ 
tion, and who are duly experienced, they will have the satisfaction of 


♦ * The idea of men in general bein^ taught natural philosophy, anatomy, and physio- 
logy, political economy, and the other sciences that expound the natural laws, has 
been sneered at, as utterly absurd and ridiculous. Bull would ask, in what occupa¬ 
tions are human beings so urgently engaged, that they have no leisure to bestow on 
the Creator’s laws'? A course of natural philosophy would occupy sixty or seventy 
hours in the delivery; a course of anatomy and physiology the same; and a course of 
phrenology can be delivered pretty fully in forty hours! These twice or thrice repeated, 
would serve to initiate the student, so that ho could afterward advance in the same paths, 
by the aid of observation and books. Is life, then, so brief, and are our hours so urgently 
occupied by higher and more important duties, that we cannot afford these pittances of 
lime to learn tfie laws that regulate our existence'? No I The only diflBcully is in ob¬ 
taining the desire for the knowledge; for when that is attained, time will not be want¬ 
ing. No idea can be more preposterous, than that of human beings having no time to 
study and obey the natural institutions. These laws punish so severely when neglected, 
that they cause theofiender to lose ten fold more time in undergoing his chastisement 
than would be requiaile to obey them.’ Combb on the Constitotion or Man. 
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having availed themselves of all the resources of skill or knowledge, 
in warding oft’ the fatal blow, and of palliating, where recovery is 
impossible. 

Again, we do not war with the articles, but with the men who use 

them. Lobelia and red pepper are valuable components of our 
materia medica, but there are many other articles equally as good. 
Arsenic is useful in some cases, but should we on this account prescribe 
it indiscriminately 1 In diet, who has not observed that certain arti¬ 
cles will at one time afford wholesome nutriment, and at another 
time occasion much inconvenience 1 What agrees with one. person, 
disagrees with another. It has passed into a proverb, that ‘ what 
is one man*s meat, is another man’s poison.' Are Cayenne pepper, 

then, and lobelia, the only objection to this general rule, or can peo¬ 
ple be so absurd as to imagine, that one set of remedies, will cure at 
all times, and all diseases ] Does not nature teach them differently ] 
We know that those who employ those remedies, use every effort to 
make converts to their absurd views, and with the ignorance that pre¬ 
vails on subjects connected with medical science, this is no difficult 
task. It is not alone the uneducated or the ignorant, so called, who 
become the dupes of these charlatans; but men of the soundest 
minds, and most extensive acquirements, whose judgment in the 
ordinary affairs of life are indisputable, will suflTer themselves to be 
deluded by gross quackery. Men who boast of never having made 
a foolish business transaction, do not hesitate to place their own lives, 
or the lives of their dearest connexions, in the hands of an ignorant 
quack, who leads captive not only silly women, but also silly men. 
To what can we attribute this recklessness, but to a most unpardon¬ 
able ignorance of the human system 1 Were men to bestow but a 
small portion of the time spent in considering bow they may jump 
into a fortune, by some sweeping speculation, to an investigation of 
their own frames, on the soundness of which depends their enjoy¬ 
ment of the very riches they are struggling, right or wrong, to obtain, 
we should no longer be overrun with the thousand miserable pre¬ 
tenders to medical science, with which we are now infested. I said 
thousands, but their name is legion ! — from rain-water and steam 
doctors, down to the latest and most absurd of all humbugs, homoeo¬ 
pathy. But people will leam in time — after a few more lives have 
been sacrificed; and if the man of science pines in neglect, while 
the shameless empiric rides in his carriage, let him console himself 
that the evil will one day work its own cure. 

Dr. Ticknor, in his late works, ‘ Exposition of Quackery,' has 
labored to impress upon his readers the importance of this subject, 
and has ably exposed most of the quackery that at present exists. 
Such works are much needed, and the author is entitled to the thanks 
of the profession, and of the public, for this plain and comprehen¬ 
sive treatise. We do not fear men becoming too wise, or that our 

J irofession will suffer by it. We believe that physicians are ofiener 
oiled in practice, from the ignorance of mothers or nurses, than from 
any other cause. They think it very fine to ‘ cheat the doctor,’ bj 
throwing away medicines that ta.ste unpleasantly, or produce nausea: 
and we think, too, that medical men are greatly to blame for much of 
this ignorance. Let a physician explain to his patients or attendants, 
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the nature of the disease, and the action of the remedies he proposes 
to use, and most persons will comprehend him. I grant that this will 
not always be the case; magic and mystery possess singular influ¬ 
ence over some minds, and physicians too often taking advantage of 
this credulity, encourage it by their deportment. If such physicians 
find themselves, in time, superseded by still greater mystiliers, let 
them not complain; they have fostered a love for the marvellous, 
and must feel the effects of credulity. 

Our author inquires : * Would any man in his senses send a watch 
to a stone-mason to repair]’ And we continue; ‘Would he entrust 
the building of a Grecian temple to a wood-cutter, or send a Latin 
thesis to an ignorant peasant to translate V Yet we every day see 
men, self-styled doctors, who three months previously were behind 
counters, or in the work-shop, and ignorant of all but the rudiments 
of education, prescribing with consummate effrontery at the bed-side 
of helpless infancy, or prostrate adult nature. Whti are to blame for 
this] Not the quack, certainly; for if he found no support, he 
would be compelled to return to his original obscurity ; but those 
who employ him, and who think a doctor is a doctor, authorized or 
unauthorized. It is really not more disgusting to the physician to 
read the senseless puffs of empirics, than to see the avidity with 
which their medicines are sought after, and without knowing an arti¬ 
cle of which they are composed, greedily swallowed. They will 
thrust aside medicines of known and tried efficacy, compounded by 
a careful pharmacopolist, for the new and the unknown, and these in 
their turn must give place to something else. None but a practitioner 
would believe the amount of prejudice and credulity that prevails 
among mankind on these subjects; and many times he would aban¬ 
don his profession in despair, did not a sense of duty to the commu¬ 
nity urge his continuance in a calling that costs money as well as 
lime to attain. But what encouragement does the physician receive 
over the quack 1 If he performs his duty to the poor as well as to the 
rich, he pays a heavy tax ; one third of his income, at least, he must 
consider lost. In the country, where physicians are not so well 
paid as day-laborers, this is felt with peculiar force ; and when we 
recollect that of all bills, a doctor’s is paid the most unwillingly, 
and generally the last, his case is far from enviable. But money is 
not always a compensation for the services of a faithful and feeling 
physician; and when he is ungratefully and abruptly discharged,,to 
make way for a pretender, an injury has been inflicted on his 
moral sensibilities, greater than the thoughtless and prejudiced can 
conceive. 

It is useless to urge, that cures have been performed by empirics 
and by patent medicines, after physicians have failed to succeed. 
Every person of observation is aware of the great influence which 
mind possesses over matter, and of the power of faith. But in 
addition to this, these cures are generally of chronic complaints, and 
after the patient has been scientifically treated. The cure not being 
immediate, he resorts to a quack, who reaps the benefit of his pre¬ 
decessor’s skill, and claims all the honor. A lady had been for many 
years afflicted with a scrofulous complaint, which, not occasioning 
much uneasiness, she neglected. At length, the diflficulty increasing. 
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she applied to a physician of undoubted skill. The remedies he 
employed were operating surely but slowly on the system ; too 
slowly for the patience of the lady, who discharged her physician, 
and placed herself under the care of a man who followed the honest 
calling of a blacksmith, but who was fortunate enough to be a seventh 
son. He had already performed wonders, and people now crowded 
to him from all parts. He assured his new patient that he could 
cure her quicker than she could say ‘ Jack Robinson,* and that, too, 
without using any medicine whatever. Accordingly, she submitted 
to his manipulations, and strange to say, she grow decidedly and 
rapidly better ! Now, it would be utterly impossible to make this lady 
or her friends believe, that the blacksmith had no hand in her cure ; 
which was entirely owing to the medicine previously administered 
having had time to perform its office. 

* But how are we to know this V may be asked. First, by recol¬ 
lecting that the age of miracles has passed, and that with the last 
witch buried in New-England, expired the efficacy of charms and 
incantations ; and in the next place, by informing themselves of their 
own natures. We have heard of members of Congress who carried 
in their pockets a box of pills, to use after partaking too freely of 
the pleasures of the table. If they must indulge in excesses, this 
practice is probably as good as any they could adopt; but with all 
due deference, we would observe, that if they are as ignorant of the 
affairs and wants of the nation, as of their own structure, alas for the 
government 1 And when the tone of the stomach is destroyed, and 
they become the victims of dyspepsia, with its numerous horrors, 
they will find that the effects of this abuse on the system cannot be 
removed by a portion, or by many portions, of any patent medicine, 
however highly recommended. 

But are not regular physicians becoming convinced of the ineffi¬ 
cacy of their own measures, and thronging the banners of steam and 
hommopathy. 

When we look at the crowded state of the profession, we do not 
wonder at these pretended conversions. We say pretended, for no 
man who has learned his profession as he ought, can be deceived by 
such ridiculous monkery. They must live, and it is easier to chime 
in with the popular delusion, whatever it may be, than to stem the 
torrent, and consequently pocket the loss. Neither is it strange, if 

villages where three or four physicians would be able to attend to 
the ordinary duties of their vocation, if the number should swell to 
twenty and upward ; that among them should be found some who do 
not hesitate to use every unfair method of obtaining patronage, 
whether by dishonorable insinuations, or by undercharging. One 
would suppose that the last method would be the least likely to suc¬ 
ceed. If a man has occasion to engage counsel in a matter of inte¬ 
rest to himself, he does not usually inquire who w’ill undertake it the 
cheapest, but who will be likely to do him the best service. And 
what is property, in comparison with health, or even life itself 1 

As to the exclusiveness that prevails among many of our brethren, 
we will observe in passing, that they may quarrel with ignorance, and 
rail against quackery as much as they will, and the latter will retaliate 
by ridiculing learned quackery, and not without reason; but until our 
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learning takes a practical cast, and is exercised in enlightening the 
ignorant, as well as benefitting them, it may as well be enclosed in a 
nut-shell. Any juggler who happens to recommend an article which 
effects a cure, will be as highly thought of. We leave subjects, how¬ 
ever, to which Dr. Ticknor does ample justice, and turn to another 
of a delicate nature, and to which, like our author, we shall barely 
glance. We have a becoming respect for age, and w’hen united with 
wisdom, yield it all due reverence ; but we assert, that this feeling is 
liable to be abused, and that a practitioner’s merits should not rest 
upon his age, but upon his skill and scientific knowledge. To a 
physician thus accomplished, whose attention is ever on the alert, 
and whoso mind is regulated by the broadest principles of liberality, 
every year will bring additional information, and increased tact in 
the treatment of diseases; and to such a physician, the junior mem¬ 
bers of the faculty would, I am happy to say, be proud to look up. 
But it is too often the case, that men who have little beside age to 
recommend them, make their experience an offset, or more than an 
offset, to science. 

In the country, the prejudice in favor of old doctors is excessive. 
You can scarcely persuade people that a faithful student in one of 
our large cities, who has access to alms-house and hospital practice, 
sees more diversity of practice in one year, than an ordinary country 
practitioner can possibly do in a whole life time. But it is vain to 
endeavor to make people believe this. Their idol possesses great 
experience, while many of the commonest diseases be knows only 
by name. 

For some eight or ten years after graduating, the writer of this 
article was engaged in country practice, and he became acquainted 
in that time with instances of the most deplorable ignorance, in men 
who stood high in favor. A neighboring practitioner, whose vora¬ 
city is unquestionable, related the following instance, that will be 
scarcely credited. He mentioned to an old doctor, whose * expe¬ 
rience* was lauded to the skies, that he had used with great success, 
in a particular case, the prussic acid ; and inquired if he had ever 
made use of the remedy in the same disease. ‘ O yes,* was the reply, 
‘frequently.* * In what proportions, doctor, did you administer the 
acidi* ‘In tea-spoonfull doses!’ was the ready answer. Now it 
was evident, that this man of experience was entirely ignorant of the 
article in question, and his interrogator took the liberty of enlight¬ 
ening him on the subject. A few instances of nearly similar igno¬ 
rance, fell under the writer’s own observation; but this is not the 
place to notice them, and our design is merely to show the reader 
that aged ignorance should not be preferred to ^nature, or even im¬ 
mature, science; that when a physician ceases to improve, and in¬ 
crease his knowledge, and rests entirely on the experience derived 
from a limited practice, he should retire from the field, to make way 
for those who have not yet so far approached perfection, as to think 
that nothing farther can be learned. The new lights in medicine, 
(botanic and steam doctors.) are calling loudly for reform. In this 
cry we cheerfully join. There is need of reform ; but let this reform 
be, a greater amount of knowledge, not a less; and let it be diffused 
among the people, who may know iu what hands they place the pre- 
vox xn. 52 
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clous boon of health. Our medical periodicals are not only expen¬ 
sive, but are not adapted for the general reader, who would find but 
little interest in them ; but I most earnestly recommend to the head 
of every family, a few books, as text-books, if they please, not as 
'domestic medicines,’ like Buchan’s, in which every mother, and even 
child, may study to their own advantage, the laws that govern and 
animate their system; the causes of disease, and, it may be, the means 
of cure. Real knowledge is always modest, and the mother who 
learns the frail and delicate nature of the bodies and diseases to 
which her little ones are liable, will be in no danger, in real disease, 
of undertaking a cure herself; and the knowledge she will acquire 
from the following publications, all of which may be purchased for 
a few dollars, will inform her when such danger exists ; ‘ Dewees on 
ChildrenCombe’s ‘ Principles of Physiology, applied to the Pre¬ 
servation of Health, and to the Improvement of Physical and Mental 
Educationthe ' Constitution of Man,’ by the same author, and 
Ticknor’s' Philosophy of Living,’ and the ' Exposition of Quackery,’ 
to which we have dluded. 


HATTERAS. 


rmOM 'tOVTHBKM PAStAOKl AND PICTUEKI,* AM UNPUBLItHBO ▼ O L U II B . 


* By these soft breezes, by the odorous breath 
From groves of pine, 1 know that we have past 
The stormy cape!’ Exclaiming thus, 1 leapt 
From the close cabin to the deck, with speed. 

And there, his wrath subdued, his ire at rest, 

Lay the fierce god of cloudy Hatteras. 

At length, along the deep. Oijr vessel ran 
Beside him, fearless; and the forms that oft 
Had trembled at the story of his storms. 

Look’d on him without dread. Y et, in his sleep, 

The sun down-blazing on his old gray head, 

There was a moody murmur of his waves, 

That spoke of ruthless power, and bade us fly 
To our far homes, with wings of moving fear. 

Not less than hope. We might not loiter long, 

Like thoughtless birds, improvident of home. 

And wanaring, by the sunlight still seduced. 

O’er treacherous billows. No half despot b^ 

To spare in mercy in his wrathful hour. 

A thousand miles, along his sandy couch, 

The shores shall feel his wakening, and his lash 
Resound in thunder. Brooding by the sea. 

He lurks in waiting for the pressing bark. 

And every year bath its own chronicle 
Of his exactions. Cruel is the tale, 

Of the poor maiden shrieking in despair. 

Grasped in his rude embrace, and perishing, 

Ere yet she lived. Yet love survives his wrmtb. 

And in the night of terror and of storm. 

When his fierce winds were howling, when the ship 
Was sinking ’neath them, a fond voice was heard, 

A husband, oy the billows torn away. 

That called upon the woman who had lain 
Upon his bosom, ‘ Where art thou, my wife!* 

And then the voice grew silent; tne rude waves 
Stifled the speech; yet not before the wife 
Made answer to his ears, a sweet response. 

That waken’d them in death: *1 come to thee, 

I coma to thee, dear husband where art thou t 
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She sprang to join him, and the swollen seaf 
Closed over them in death. It is my prayer, 
That, ere he perished, she had wound her anna 
About him, and had pressed her lip to bis : 

And it were fitting that, beneath ine waves, 
They sleep encircled in the same embrace; 

Her cheek upon his bosom, and his arm 
Wrapped round her in the holy grasp of lova^ 
Secure from storm, and, best assurance yet, 
Secure from separation, evermore. 


RANDOM PASSAGES 

raOM THB PRITATB JOUBKAL AND CORRE8PONDENCB OF THB LATE MRS. SOPHIE MAMMIMO PHILLIPS. 


HUMBER THREE. 


‘ 25tb. — Had some sport to-day, walking Chesnut street, in com¬ 
pany with L-, speculating, to ‘the top of our bent,' as far as such 

casual glimpses would warrant, on the passing faces of humanity be¬ 
fore us. What an irreparable disagreement of different eyes, forms, 
^aits, noses! Fat people, with the sanguinary flood of life laced up 
into their cheeks and ears ; lean people, with the wadded petticoats 
of the age and season administered impartially to all parts of the 
person; men incapable of whiskers, ambuscading the end of their 
nose in a marshy moustache ; those disqualified mr the moustache, 
* laying a flattering unction* to the turpitude of their whiskers. If 
all creation did ever absolutely look flimsy to me, the pleasing idea 
was caught in Chesnut-street. 

‘ 26th. — Nothing since last time, except a little snow-storm, vouch¬ 
safed to us again to-day, in behalf of the cracked and parching earth. 
Such a drought, it is said, is not in the recollection of the ‘ oldest in¬ 
habitant.’ With what a grace the feathery particles pursue their 
mute dance toward the ground ! Well, we ’re all sinful, ministers 
and all; and are extremely meritorious of ‘ a spell of weather.’ If 
it were ii’t for theatres, and the Somnambula, and grand caravans, 
and such like, I’m convinced we should n’t be visited with half the 
quantity of slop and snow. It’s my belief, a body might become 
quite hardened, after a few undivided reflections before an old black 
stove, like this where I sit; that is, * all hopes, all feelings, all de¬ 
lights,’ might soon be ascertained doom to cinders, which, sifted in 
Reason’s ash pan, would disseminate in fine dust, which thereafter 
clearing away, would leave us as clean as a penny. So should we no 
more shrink from the bared bosom of deceit, nor bleed at the un¬ 
looked-for slight of friend.ship. So should we gather back from 
shrines near and far, our honor or our love, and care not that, in 
another hour, their flowers had withered beneath the curse and cold¬ 
ness of mortality. Wonder if I’m to open my Juno lids to-morrow 
upon a continuation of this snow story ? Believe I’ll ask the watch¬ 
man, and give him a dollar to say ‘ No ma’am !’ 

* 29th.— Last time I shall notice the weather, unless an unnatural 
gleam of sunshine should come to * fright me from my propriety/ 
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Hail, rain, frost, fog, to-day, backed by darkness, drizzle, sleet, slip¬ 
pery, devil ! It’s wicked to murmur and say devil, but when a sen¬ 
sible young woman sees every element fighting and fisting which 
shall make itself most abominable ; when, to a benevolent vision, the 
ears and noses of a once white humanity appear in royal purple ; 
when, week after week, that season usually appropriated to the 
blessing of light, namely, the day time, can only be guessed at by the 
wakefulness of hens, and other feathered creatures, and one*8 hope 
of spring, at the end of February, wears ‘ madness on the face on 
it is no amazement, the ‘ lion should be roused* in the meekest, and 
that we all are roaring with might and main, in the winter desert/ 
* Entering the room just now, with considerable energy, where my 
olive branch lay sleeping, Miss Murphy desired me, from her post, by 
the bedside, to * make a noise aisy !* 


‘ March 2d, half-past 10 o’clock.— Heavens, what a night! The 
clear cold sky, all brilliant with the moon, doth span us as a beaute¬ 
ous mystery! Friends I have known and loved, and see not now, 
my soul is with you ! Remembrance, then, is not a promise vain, a 
hopeful mockery. Truly, the air to-night smellelh of spring; a 
soup 9 on of buds to be born into blossoms. Verily, this hath a plea¬ 
sant sound. I know where the crowned Summer will come in her 
sceptred loveliness, to sit upon a throne unmatched in this world’s 
glory ! Pray heaven, mine eyes be there to see ! 

‘Friday, 4th. —Moon shining yet, ‘like all natur.' Just re¬ 
turned from Musical Fund Concert; favor received at the hands of 

Mr. and Miss B-, relicts of E-B-, late of my particular 

acquaintance at West Point. After so lengthened a ‘retiracy’aa 
mine, from the sublunary amusements and follies of a glaring world 
of lamp-light, the concert presented to me a sufficiently alluring view 
of men and women, with ‘varnished faces* expressly assembled for 
show and pleasure. Followed my leader, hood in hand, about half¬ 
past six, into the midst of countless fluttering heads, and glancing 
hands, all shaking out their curls and pocket-handkerchiefs, before a 
final settlement upon the long, hard benches, arranged for auditory 
purposes. Long time since 1 had the felicity to make one in any 
such crowded as.sembly. Buz ! buz 1 on every side, with a sort of 
dizzy universal motion all around about. First twenty minutes, dis¬ 
tinguished nothing; then grew out gradually on my more accustomed 
vision, a belle here and there, among two or three cavaliei*8, agitating 
her fan and ear-rings. Youths with hat under arm, and hair parted 
carefully at the side of the head, which does n’t look the least finical 
nor girlish ! Felt something heavy, that my closest scrutiny among 
the whole of these human faces divine, saving those 1 went with, still 
returned me the unanswering glances of eyes 1 knew not, and that 
knew not me. Oh, forlorn ! 1 repented me for awhile, that I was 

there. Performers-vocal, of the evening, Mrs. and Miss Watson, and 
Miss Wheatley. Great rig of satin, wliite and pink, with silvered 
pink wreaths, di'jfilnyod by the trio. Stage about as high up as a 
comet. Never beheld such a cargo of fiddles since 1 was bom ! 
Looked about for a rat-hola to creep into, when the first grand craab 
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should descend from the musical fund eminence. In truth’t was 
awful! Some sweet singing from the three rigged-up women, inter¬ 
spersed with choice overtures by 6rst and second fiddles. 1 was 
bom with a rebellious instinct against this little King Squeak. All 
the Paganini’s * going/ could n*t make music therewith, in mine ears. 
Home from concert by the light of the moon, and haunting memories 
in my soul of other eves of pleasure, sought ought and partaken 
with friends now divided from me. If I were to ask the kindly- 
looking depths of yonder blessed heaven above, how long this weary 
parting time shall be, what voice would answer me 1 Ah 1 but I am 
weary, sick, of living alone among the people V 


The next passages recorded in the journal, are dated at Louisville, 
Kentucky, whither Mrs. Phillips had accompanied her husband, 
who, being soon after ordered to a far western military station, was 
compelled to leave his affectionate companion, amidst new scenes and 
a new people, ‘alike unknowing and unknown.* It is no marvel that, 
under these circumstances, that most miserable of all maladies, home- 
should have taken possession of her spirit, or that, while under 
its blinding and desolate spell, she should have * seen as through a 
glass darkly’ the noble country and people, where, and among 
whom, she was a lone and unhappy sojourner. 

^ Louisville, Kentucky !—How we are shufHed about in this 
world! ♦ ♦ And here am I,‘beyond the mountains I’ ‘C4atn«d,* 

not to ‘ the chariot of triumphal art,* but among the brick, dust, and 
darkness, of this disagreeable town; away from every taste that 
directed, and every sympathy that civilized me ! « ♦ Who that 

has lived in mine own fair eastern land, and warmed him in the light 
of its blessed, blessed skies, and heard the sound of its beloved 
voices, can see among these cowering woods aught but dimness and 
estrangement 1 O, for a sight of my home I What does a tooman 
here ? ♦ * And they have taken the very husband, for whose 

sake I am here, and flung him to the Choctaws I Reviens mon mart! 
* Kaintuck !’ Oh, how I hate it! When shall we quit — when, when^ 
WHEN — never again to hear from, or visit, or mention, the name 
of WestV 

• ♦ ♦ ‘ It seems to me, that like some beautiful summer shower, 

I every now and then ‘ hold up’ over this my learned diary, and 
again break out, like the vernal rain-bow, particularly when the color 
of blue is likely to predominate.* ♦ ♦ ‘ After death, from which 

we know there is no return, oh, what is like parting from the face 
we love ! The last, last look, the trembling breath, the dropping 
hand, the turning form ! Bitter, oh, bitter is it on earth to part 1 

• I do try to talk to these people. It surely is pleasant, where our 
lot is cast, to find some sharer of our words and thoughts ; but there 
art repulses, though they be not meant, and barriers, though built by 
no voluntary hand, which the best of us have neither patience nor 

power to surmount.* * # ‘ Letter to-day from G-. He ‘opines 

Aow I am shining among the new sisterhood 1’ 1 would as soon 
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come out with some fairy's silver gift, to glitter among a row of pew¬ 
ter platters ! ‘ Shine/ in ‘ Kaintuck,’ forsooth! Remens mon mart! 


LINES 

TO MT FLOWlRt, EBCBITBO THlf MOBN1N6, FBOM MBS. G-N, NATCHBB. 

blessed, blessed flowers! the hand 
That sent ye hither, pure and fair, 

Thoueh it had swept through all the land, 

Coiud nothing home so lovely bear. 

Most tender and most beautiful, 

All fresh with dew, and rich with balm , 

How from art’s garlands dim and dull, 

Ye bear the glory and the palm I 

When thus your gathered crowns I see. 

Young queens of nature undefil’d 1 
Methinks your only throne should be 
The bosom of a httle child. 


Yet breathe once more upon my sense, 

Ah, take my kiss your leaves among! 

Ye fill me with a bliss intense. 

Ye stir my soul to humblest song. 

And not alone ye solace bring, 

Sweet blossoms! to my present hour; 

In every fairy cup and ring, 

1 find a spell of memory’s pow’r. 

In every odorous breath, I feel 
That thus, in other spring-times gay. 

The lips of flowers did all unseal. 

To whisper gladness round my way. 

And there were friends with loving eyes, 

And cheerful step, and words of mirth. 

And there was heaven with smiling skies, 

That bade us look beyond the earth. 

Therefore my gentlest thanks I sing 
To her who sent these tender flow’rs; 

They to my present, solace bring, 

And to my memory^ vanish’d hours. 

‘ Time is flying! Time^ that thins our locks, that chills our blood, 
that robs this earthly form of comeliness, that severs our loves, and 
mocks our hates, and lays us in the dust; this time is passing on, 
and yet I wish it fleeter. I remember not its penalties. 1 only feel 
that every minute Acre is wasted; utterly lost, and spent for ever!' 


‘ Sick to-day, and Dr. G- told me I must not eat, for ‘ in the 

day that I ate,' I should surely be worse. The Major has a card- 
party this evening, and there be edibles on the table down stairs, fit 
to beguile one an hungered; to wit, a great cold roast angel of a 
turkey, a verdant dish of cucumber-pickles, a happy pair of ducks, 
abundance of chicken-salad, a retired ham, and much more which 

I have not fortitude to mention. ♦ ♦ There's Gen. A-n 

will strip the whole of that lovely turkey, at one ‘rush!’ I’ve 
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avoided temptation, Dr. G-, as we are counselled to do, by 

coming up stairs, and my guardian spirit has somewhat softened my 
trial, by sending me a horrible cold in my head, so that the smell of 
the supper hath not dominion over me.’ ♦ ♦ ‘ There's ‘ a letter 

i’ the candle !’ as sure as can be ! Pray heaven it is de Toi, to say 
WE *RE going home, and I shall be happy. Be happy 1 Life, and 
love, and earth, and heaven, can make us no more than this. Happy ! 
The old are hoping, the young are panting, and all are struggling, 
from birth till death, to be happy !’ 


FAREWE L L. 


'She*! gone!* —Othello. 


Fabewsll to thee, lov’d one! — the moment has come, 
And the desert of life must now be my home ; 

Extinguish’d for aye is that pillar of light 
Which illumined the path of the Israelite; 

We have linger’d loo long o’er those pleasures which lie 
In life’s path, like roses, that bloom but to die; 

Still we cherish’d the leaves, that lay scatter’d and etrown, 
Like the last birds that linger, ere summer be gone. 

Oh! fools that we were, to love on through such pain, 

That deceived and betrayed, like the syren’s strain; 

To hope that the darkness and mists of our sorrow 
Would clear into light ’neaih the ray of the morrow! 

Our bark was too frail for the freightage it bore, 

And the breath of Cyiheera shall woo it no more; 

From the wreck not a joy, not a hope, could we save^ 

AU buried and lost, ’neath the merciless wave! 


Yet the trials and sorrows which gloomed o’er our way, 

Whose sting knew no balm, and whose darkness no ray. 

But strengthen’d a passion so hopeless as ours. 

Which borrow’d its lies from the cypress’ bowers; 

In despair it was nurtur’d, in sorrow it grew, 

And if ever a smile cross’d its path, ’t was from you : 

Yet ’midst sorrow and strife the more brightly it glow’d, 

As the moon when she bursts from the womb of the cloud. 

Then twine we the garland, though wither’d it be; 

The truer the type of our sad destiny; 

Ah! little we thought when in morning’s bright hour. 

We rov’d in the sunshine, or gather’d the flower. 

That the buds which enamelrd and glowed in our path, 

Were yet to be twin’d in the chaplet of death! 

Ob! an Eden was ours, but withered and blighted 

Are the bloom that we gaz’d on, the faith we have plighted I 

Still strain’d I mine eye through the vista of gloom, 

For one hope to illumine the curse of our doom ; 

But dim was that eye with the shade of the past, 

And the sunset of joy o’er the future was cast; 

Yet I struggled, at parting, that one word to speak. 

Whose agony stole from the eye to the cheek : 

The most desolate far that the bosom can swell, 

Are the feelings which thrill in that one word, Fabxwbll I 

Edwaso MATuam. 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STEAM VESSELS. 

BT W. C. BEDFIBLO. 

The London * Nautical Magazine’ for August, contains an article 
on * American Steamers,’ which comprises a tabular description of 
some of the steam-boats in the ‘ New-York waters.’ This table 
appears to have been furnished to the editor by an American corres¬ 
pondent, and though not entirely correct, is highly valuable for the 
information which it embodies, and is therefore presented to the 
readers on an adjoining page. 

The sprightly and somewhat ironical article which the editor of 
the ^ Nautical’ has appended to this table, appears to be founded mainly 
on the loose and often discordant statements which appear from time 
to time in our newspapers. Of the numerous errors and false assump¬ 
tions found in this paper, not the least is that of the supposed current 
of the Hudson, which is assumed to be of ’ the moderate uniform 
rate of three miles per hour.* This current is allowed for, in a pas¬ 
sage from New-York to Albany, * against the stream,’ whereas, the 
Hudson, being for the most part a narrow estuary, has no stream or 
current, except in case of freshets, for a few miles on the upper por¬ 
tion of the route, but exhibits a reciprocal course of ebb and flood 
tide, the average rate of which, for the entire distance, does not ex¬ 
ceed one mile per hour. A fast steamer leaving New-York on the 
flood tide, often carries it to Albany without change, from which may 
be derived an advantage equal to about ten miles in a passage. The 
ebb tide is in like manner often carried from New-York to Albany, 
with a disadvantage proportionally greater, because encountered for 
a more lengthened period. The passage from Albany to New-York, 
on the contrary, has this peculiarity, that the tides are always changed 
from ebb to flood, and vice versa, once in about three hours; so that 
a nearly equal portion of favorable and opposing tide must always 
be had in descending the Hudson ; except that the ratio of opposing 
tide usually predominates, for the reason above given. 

The’Nautical’accompanies its article with an engraving of the 
American steam-boat Swallow, reduced from one of Robinson’s litho¬ 
graphs. ‘ The Swallow,’ says the editor, ‘ is no beauty for model, 
whatever she may be for speed ; but the New-York steamer is of a 
peculiar genus, to be found only in her own waters ; a sort of rara 
avis, adapted to the notions of brother Jonathan.’ 

In the last remark here appended, there is more truth than poetry; 
and John Bull, it appears, is just obtaining knowledge of this to him 
unknown and hitherto unrivalled * genus’ of American steam-boats. 
In regard to beauty of model, we can inform the editor of the ‘ Nau¬ 
tical’ that Jonathan has been long at school, where be has learned 
pretty thoroughly the art of adapting means to ends, in the most di¬ 
rect and efficient manner. It is thus that he has learned to discard 
bis former heir-loom notions of taste and beauty, and he no longer 
considers obsolete forms and appendages, which are in themselves 
useless or injurious, as being essential to symmetry and beauty in a 
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De Witt Clinton, 

Swallow, 

Rochester, 

Utica, 

N. America, 

Lexington, 

Massachusetts, 

Rhode Island, 
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New-York, 
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New-Haven, 
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river going steamer. But John Bull has been so long accustomed 
to strait sides and bulwarks, quarter galleries and cutwater, the latter 
surmounted by bowsprit and figure head, that it is difficult for him 
to imagine any other standard of beauty in naval architecture. Thus 
it happens, too, with his steamers, owing in part to the imperfection 
of their models or construction, and the comparative inefficiency of 
their engines, that be still finds it expedient to employ canvass, in aid 
of steam in bis home navigation; a practice which, in a steamer of 
proper efficiency, is worse than useless, except perhaps on sea voyages. 

There is however a * genus* of American steam boats, of which we 
are not so proud, and which unfortunately has furnished material to 
the editor of the ‘ Nautical’ and other foreign writers, for most of their 
witticisms upon American steam navigation. This genus, whose 
habitat is chiefly on the Ohio and Mississippi rivers, has also contri¬ 
buted much to unsettle the public mind, and to impair the just confi¬ 
dence which has hitherto been placed in the skill and sc ience of 
American artisans and engineers ; and which has likewise been the 
means of fastening upon our invaluable steam marine a legislative 
incubus, which bids fair to secure to the steamers of Britain the most 
valuable portion of our intercourse with the parent country. 

Ours is a reading public, while the writers on steam or steam 
navigation are almost exclusively English, and give currency to Eng¬ 
lish views and opinions, whether the same be sound or practically 
obsolete. This tendency in our literature is unwittingly abetted by 
a great portion of the American press, the conductors of which are 
not sufficiently conversant with the facts and principles on which alone 
a correct estimate can be founded; while American engineers are 
better employed than in sketching the present state of their art, or in 
writing the chronicles of their own labors and achievements, which 
latter have a brighter and more enduring record in their results, and 
in the changes which they have so rapidly wrought upon the face of 
nature, and of human society. 

It seems hardly to be known, at the present time, even in our 
own country, that a proper sea going steam ship, well adapted to the 
navigation of the Atlantic, was built and fitted out atNew-York full 
seventeen years ago, when the art of steam navigation in Europe was 
in its very infancy. This steam ship, the Robert Fulton, made a 
number of voyages to Havana and New-Orleans, but owing to the 
embarrassments of her owmer, was dismantled, and sold in another 


country. This vessel was designed and built by that celebrated ship¬ 
wright, the late Henry Eckford, for David Dunham, Esq., since de¬ 
ceased, and is now a ship of war, mounting twenty-six guns, and 
remarkable for her sailing qualities; having for several years past 
been attached to the Brazilian navy. This ship, if propelled by a 
modern ‘ New-York’ engine, or with the portion of steam power 
which is now used in the best British steam ships, would, even now, 
prove a successful rival to the Great Western ; at least for any length 
of passage for which her structure was designed. 

Of the practicability of trans-atlantic navigation by steam power 
alone, American engineers have, for several years, been fully sensible. 


Of the probability of obtaining a remuneration proportioned to the 
outlay, however, great doubts have always been entertained. But 
should the sound practical talent of our countrymen be brought to 
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bear properly upon this enterprise, a degree of surety and despatch 
which has not yet been realized, is sure to be attained. Whether 
such an attempt be justifiable at this time, in view of the false position 
in which the American merchants and engineers have been placed by 
the recent investments of British capital in ocean steamers, and by 
the unwise legislation of our own government, is a question admitting 
of more doubt. This remark is applied to the new steam-boat law; 
more especially to that odious provision, which makes the owners of 
American steam vessels liable, in case of accident, for all the pro¬ 
perty on board their vessels, in violation of the first principles of 
justice, which deem a man innocent till he is proved guily. 


ODE TO THE CZAR. 


* Hb has ravaged aix hundred young women from their homes in Poland to distribute among 
the soldiery.* Gbrmam Papbb. 

* Odii immortales! ubinam gentium sumus V 


Alto 80 Uis o’er; and Poland, torn 
And bleeding, bows to thee; 

Thou hast thy ^erdon in the scorn, 

The curses of the free! 

And men shall say, in other times, 

Thou wast Napoleon in thy crimes. 

But nothing more could be; 
Fore-doomed to ape those acts alone, 

The exile scorned or dared not ownl 

And then this last! It were a deed 
A Nero’s name would blot; 

By worse than Rome’s worst son decreed, 
It shall not be forgot. 

Thy fame will be, the nithless foe. 

Whose every breath was human wo. 

Till thrones and time are not; 

The first, the last, the worst to claim 
An immortality of shame 1 

The Grecian, with the earth at ban, 

Wept for a world to win ; 

But mourned, for he was still a man. 

The plague-spot dark within : 

The Thunderer, melted by the spell. 

Wept at the distant evening bell 
Of his own young Brienhe : 

But thou! — the fiend hath blasted thee 
From all of human sympathy. 

The Caesar mourned the laurelled foe 
Hurled headlong from his side. 
Forgetting, in that hour of wo. 

He would the world divide: 

But thou!— to thee ’tis doubly sweet 
To stab the victim at thy feet. 

Thou lord of homicide I 
Dark thing—go glut thee o’er thv blade. 
And mark the ruin thou hast made. 

The dying mourning for the dead. 

The conquered on the slain, 

The night-clouds glowing wildly red, 

The Dlood'empurpled plain, 


The earth quake charge, the freeman’s prayer 
A nation in its last despair. 

These crowd thy reeking train; 

Till even Ruin checks her way. 

And waves her ghastly arm to stay. 


The father tearless grieves his son. 

The warrior mourns his bride; 

The mother clasps her little one. 

For she has nought beside; 

The famished boy, of lordly birth. 

Stands weeping by the smouldering hearth, 
Where all his race have died. 

And Poland wails, in widowed wo, 

Her martyred sons, her ruthless foe. 

And Europe heard her last, wild shriek. 
Nor answered to the call; 

The Austrian whet his vulture beak. 

And fevered for her fall; 

And Prussia shouted in her glee, 

And England^ traitress to the free! 

Was harloting with Gaul; 

Gods I did the Corsican but reign. 

How would they leap to arms again! 

But all in vain ; his eagle wing 
Low in the dust is laid! 

The children of the thunder-king 
Have sheathed his lightning blade! 

And since he fell, their land hath been 
The plaything of whate'er was mean, 
Betraying and betrayed! 

By Europe chained, then vainly free, 

The slaves, the dupes of tyranny. 

Yet there are mourners o’er thy grave; 

Oh Poland, shall it bel 
And nations mock the bold and brave. 

With such hypocrisy! 

But it is well; from out thy tomb 
Their ruin, Phcenix-like, shall come, 

And Europe yet be free. 

Nor kings nor traitors barter theQ 
The eternal heritage of men. 
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HANS CARVEL. 


BY THB AUTHOR Of *THE KUSROW PROPERTY,' * THE LATE JOHNNY MARSOEN,' BTC. 


When old Hans Carvel departed this life, at a very advanced 
age, (may his bones rest in peace !) he bequeathed to his only son, 
Hans, a well-cultivated farm, and the ancient homestead of the 
family. To these he superadded God’s blessing on him, and some 
salutary directions for his future conduct in life, as namely ; * Fear 
God — speed the plough — marry a wife — curb the tongue.’ Hav¬ 
ing inculcated these essential principles in the character of every 
good husbandman, and honest yeoman, he said no more, but being 
perfectly * willing to go,’ threw back his hoary head, and sank like a 
patriarch to his slumbers. And now Hans, finding himself deprived 
of the paternal counsel, and put in jeopardy of the world, carefully 
stored away this legacy of good advice, and went about his business 
as usual. He plodded industriously, as bis fathers had done, ploughed 
the paternal soil, and although the earth did not always yield an 
equal abundance, he never wanted a sufficiency of good things, and 
a contented heart to enjoy them. Although the mansion, a homely 
tenement, built a hundred years ago, in the style of that period, might 
be looked upon with an insolent sneer, by some of your imposing 
modem structures, it was none the less comfortable for all that, afford¬ 
ing a sufficient covert from the storm, and shelter from the tempest. 
It had a quiet air, and a variety of appearances without, gave evi¬ 
dence of thrift and hospitality within. There it stood, and appeared 
likely to stand, with the gable end to the street, a dog, grisly and 
blind with age, reclining on the sunny porch, gourds and wooden 
trenchers, and milk-strainers, and strings of apples put out to dry, a 
washing-tub on a barrel, and cats and dogs, and chickens walking 
right into the kitchen. Any one will agree, that this was too pleasant 
a place to live alone in. So Hans thought, and having acquitted his 
conscience on other points, he determined to get married, and obey 
the dying injunction of his father. He was not very difficult to 
please, looking neither for riches nor beauty. He considered a pru¬ 
dent woman a mine of wealth to her husband, and for the latter 
quality, his ideas of it were founded wholly in utility. A very short 
search made him acquainted with one whom he considered qualified 
to render him happy, and he courted her, to the best of his 
abilities, for three weeks ; when he mustered up courage, and 
asked her in plain terms to accede to his proposals. She replied, 
with a modest refinement, that she * did n’t care if she did.’ This 
soft confession was decisive, and the dominie being forthwith called, 
brought the matter to a happy termination. There was some little 
merry-making and jollity afterward, and then the household affairs 
went on as if nothing had happened. None of your long and expen¬ 
sive journeys to mountain-houses, and mineral fountains, suffocating 
to death on the dusty roads, and coppering your complexion with im¬ 
pregnated waters. This first false step too frequently leads to a habit 
of gadding, never afterward recovered from. The more Hans 
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reflected on his marriage, the more he had reason to be pleased with 
the object of his choice. She, it is true, rather had the ‘ upper hand’ 
in the family, but in other respects, she was every thing his heart could 
desire, and gave him many a sound lesson in marketing. Hans was 
stingy, but she was stingier than Hans. If he put seven radishes into 
a bunch, she took out one, in order to make the number even, and to 
give a more trim appearance to the same. If he parcelled out the 
asparagus too bountifully for their customers, she withdrew enough 
spears to reduce the bunches to a reasonable size. Thus she per* 
petually repressed a vicious propensity which he had, of giving good 
measure, and of treading on the line of honesty. When he came 
home from market, she demanded his purse, with an executive air, 
being already possessed of the sword of power, separated the coin 
from the bank notes, and both from the shin-plasters, rating him mer¬ 
rily for having any thing to do with the latter, and then jingling the 
pieces severally into the foot of a long stocking, placed them for safe¬ 
keeping in her pet bank of deposite. 

Years passed sluggishly away, without any thing material to inter¬ 
rupt his happiness, until a circumstance occurred, which suddenly 
altered his prospects, and produced a new era in the life of Hans 
Carvel. Two speculators came along, and wanted to buy his farm. 
This proposal took him all aghast. It was unexpected, and with 
that credulity natural to ignorance, he concluded that they wanted to 
cheat him. The consequence was, they could do nothing with him. 
He was immoveable. They argued, they reasoned, they made liberal 
ofiers. They might as well have planted the sea-shore with salt 
The Messrs. Snipkins had very foolishly considered themselves sure 
of their bargain. In the fertility of their imaginations, they had 
already pulled down the old house * about his ears,’ run an avenue 
through the orchard, and parcelled the land out on either side into 
innumerable lots. So now their airy castles tumbled to the ground, 
their schemes were frustrated, they fairly knocked their heads 
together with vexation, and going away, damned him up and down. 
The moment they had gone out, Hans finding the ground clear, took 
time for reflection, and gathering together his scattered ideas, began 
to think solemnly of the matter. He conned over all that had been 
said, considered the price oflered for bis land * so much greater than 
he had ever dreamed of,’ and ere he laid his cap that night on the pil¬ 
low, resolved to abide by the offer. When the speculators came 
again, to make a fresh eflbrt, he treated them more considerately than 
at first, told them that he did not want * to sell,’ and at any rate, 
could not think of their former proposal. At this first dawn of hope, 
the Messrs. Snipkins tipped each other the wink, and feeling their 
way softly as they went, after a long parley, succeeded in closing in 
with him for one third more. But an unseen difficulty soon arose, 
which made their ground still very ticklish. The bill having met the 
concurrence of Hans, must needs pass through the other branch of the 
legislature, and receive the sanction of Mrs. Carvel. Here it came 
▼ery near being thrown under the table ; for some of the neighbors 
had been * ploughing’ with Hans’ * heifer,’ and discovering what was 
on foot, exhorted Mrs. Carvel to have nothing at all to do with the mat¬ 
ter. She therefore refused point blank to sign the papers, and when- 
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ever the subject was alluded to, shot out her lips, turned her nose 
heavenward, and put on the ugliest look imaginable. This diffi¬ 
culty, was, however, got over, she being prevailed on, not by any per¬ 
suasion, (for that only made things worse,) but by the prospect of so 
much ready money, and was at last not only willing to ‘ sign off,’ but 
to acknowledge that she had done so without bodily fear, or compul¬ 
sion. The bargain was clenched. Mr. Snooks, the lawyer, executed 
the necessary deeds and papers, and the old homestead passed from 
the Carvel family forever. Hans did not close the negotiation with¬ 
out self-reproaches, and a slight ripple of emotion stirred his heart, 
as he relinquished the abode of his fathers. He could not with 
indifference turn from a spot so hallowed for its age and associations, 
where he had been bom, and passed the days of his childhood and 
of his youth, and grown up to man’s estate. It is impossible to break 
away from old attachments, be they of what kind soever, without 
doing violence to our nature. It is not father and mother, brethren 
and sisters, merely, which make up a home; it is place likewise; the 
old mansion, the pleasant nooks and corners, the fireside, and all 
those familiar objects which are indissolubly connected with them. 
How pleasantly do all these mingle together, when we are absent, 
making it sweet to remember them, and persuading us, how convin¬ 
cingly, that * there is no place like home.’ And now Hans felt all 
that affection for the old places which bad hitherto lain as a dormant 
principle within him, awake into being. He reproached himself 
again and again, and sitting for the last time within the ample jambs 
of the kitchen fire-place, leaned his head upon his hands, and indulged 
in a pensive melancholy. It was now too late; the estate had 
passed from him; he did not know before how much he loved it. 
Thus, thus do we wring our hands, and weep over the dead, whom 
perhaps we have loved too coldly while living. 

When all the business and papers connected with this important 
transaction were cleared away, and left a little breathing time, Hans 
Carvel reviewed his worldly prospects, cast up his accounts with an 
accurate eye, and at last wrought out the glorious conclusion that ho 
^as — independent. This word must not be understood in the enlarged 
sense which the extravagance of the present day would give to it. 
Perhaps the rich and the luxurious would smile at the independence 
of Hans Carvel. Some persons depend so much upon the world, 
that it requires a vast sum to place them above it. His wants, on the 
contrary, were limited, and with strict frugality, he deemed his inte¬ 
rest sufficient to meet them; he should be able to * make both ends 
meet,* without having recourse to labor, or in more grandiloquent 
phrase, to ‘ live on his money.’ One day as he passed by the old 
domains, rubbing his hands, and chuckling over his late bargain, ho 
espied red flags put up in different directions, and several important 
personages striding backward and forward, with measured steps. 
These preparations seemed ominous. Vague apprehensions came 
over him, and a terrible suspicion that after all he had been over¬ 
reached. While he stood thus musing against a fence, a * d — d good- 
natured friend’ passed that way, and having smilingly given him the 
time of the day, led him into the secret that Messrs. Snipkins, the 
•peculators, had parted with that property at a large advance. Hans 
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said nothing, although his nether jaw dropped perceptibly. E ery 
one knows what sort of a feeling repentance is, when it comes too 
late. He went home, groaned all night upon his pillow, and loaded 
himself with new reproaches. As he before considered what he had 
gained, he now counted his losses, called the speculators all hard 
names, and accused them of taking the bread out of his mouth. He, 
like a hard-working hind, had tugged all his life at the stubborn glebe, 
enduring ‘ the burden and heat of the day,’ while they came in at the 
eleventh hour to enjoy the golden harvest. His neighbors were not 
slow in aggravating his distress. They taunted him before his face, 
and they upbraided him behind his back. * What a natural-born 
fool,’ said they, ‘ is Hans Carvel. Had he only waited a little longer, 
he might have taken the tide at its flood, and possessed the money 
now pocketed by strangers. They looked at him in a deprecating 
manner, wagging their beads, and hinting that be was old enough to 
have his eye-teeth cut. ‘ What,’ said they, * if old Hans could rise 
out of his grave, and see these strange doings, the house tom down, 
and not one stone upon another, the cider-presses moved off, the orchard 
cut down, the land slashed up. And if—’ ‘ And if — and if,’ replied 
Hans the younger, with admirable serenity, ‘ you will have a little 
patience, neighbours, we shall see what we shall see.' It so happened, 
that in a short time he achieved a complete triumph over these cavil¬ 
lers. For the old farm, having passed through a great number of 
hands, and got beyond its intrinsic value, when a revulsion took place, 
naturally reverted to its former owners, and the Messrs Snipkins, 
who had speculated largely in lands, broke all to pieces. Hans was 
secure, and with this catastrophe his temper recovered its equili¬ 
brium. 

He now removed to a small tenement, for which he paid more than 
it was worth, and considering how suddenly he had been thrown 
from his appropriate sphere, led a tolerable contented life. A garden 
afibrded him light employment, which was just large enough to raise 
a few cabbages, and to contain a pig-stye to rear bis winter pork. 
He was independent, and already got reputation as a man of sub¬ 
stance. The knowing ones pointed him out in that short monosyl¬ 
labic way which means a good deal, whispering that he was a rich 
old fellow, who ‘ lived on his money.’ Thus being fairly settled 
down in a newcapacity, having no fields to plough, no seed to sow, no 
cattle to feed, no fences to mend, he had on band more precious time 
than he knew what to do with. Those idle and talkative propensi¬ 
ties which had been before checked by the necessity of earning his 
daily bread, found full occasion for exercise, and he became one of 
the most inveterate and really troublesome bores, ever inflicted on a 
community. Those who have nothing to do, are apt to fancy all 
others in the same * category.’ Hans might be said to ’ eat the bread 
of idleness.’ He rose betimes in the morning, wrought a half an 
hour in his garden, ate his breakfast, and then sallied forth to bestow 
himself on his neighbors. He sauntered leisurely and pleasantly 
about, sat a little here, a little there, and chatted sociably at the cor¬ 
ner of a street or over a stile. His mode of operating diflered from 
that of the common herd of bores. He was not one of those who 
hold you with tender violence by the button hole, nor secure you 
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more thoroughly by the arm, like Claud Halcro in the ‘ Pirate,* when 
he discoursed of ‘ Glorious John Dryden,* nor follow pertinaciously 
at your heels, like the person who encountered Horace as he took his 
customary walk in the Sacred Way. With such fellows you can dis¬ 
pense, if you will. It needs decision. You must bring an antago¬ 
nist brute force into play, not wave them off, with a cold politeness. 
Shake them violently away, and Diogenes-like, compel them to get 
from between you and the sun. Or if their impudence comes in too 
palpable a form, I know of no law of etiquette which forbids a gen¬ 
tleman from knocking them down. Hans Carvel was none such. 
There was nothing in his approaches to justify even the thought of 
violence. You could not discard him hastily, without doing injury 
to your own feelings; he was so mild, peaceful, lamb-like in bis con¬ 
duct. It was not any respect for him, but a principle of self-respect, 
which prevented you from breaking rudely away. He gave no ap¬ 
parent cause for such a procedure. How can you get rid of a man 
who looks so blandly, and has to all appearance got something to say ? 
There was a quiet fascination in his dark, whimsical, slow-rolling eye, 
which was irresistible, and held you as surely as the cords of love. 
Did he select you as his victim, he placed himself right before you. 
Straddled his legs moderately apart, and declining his head a little 
on one side, with a placid smile, stood in the attitude to speak. As a 
bird oscillating gaily on a bush, catches the vivid eye of a * snake in 
the grass,’ and is straightway drawn into his fascinating jaws, so cer¬ 
tainly were you captured, and you had only to yield up your attention 
at once, and utter in a dejected tone, * Well, what is it, Hans Carvel 1’ 
That was enough. The victory was complete, the stage clear, the 
audience attentive. After a slight pause, as if to gather up his re¬ 
sources, and adjust his organs, Hans began his communication in soft, 
under tones, imperceptible to the by-standers, and sometimes sinking 
into a mysterious whisper. He spoke with an official importance, 
stopping at intervals to take a pinch of tobacco. This you might 
suppose a capital opportunity to escape. Did you make the attempt, 
however, you would find yourself in the situation of a rogue who 
takes advantage of a little more rope, only to be brought up with 
a jerk. Ashamed of being baffled, you would bo compelled to hang 
down your head, like an untoward ass, who has been kicking incon¬ 
tinently in the traces, and whose burden is greater than he can bear. 
Gliding with a rapid, though easy motion toward the door, he touched 
you slightly on the arm, as if the cream of the talk were yet to come, 
and will you nil, you, took a new lease upon your patience. And 
what think you did Hans talk about 1 What important information 
had ho to impart or to acquire, what deep questions of state or na¬ 
tional policy to discuss 1 Was it the official acts of the government 
that he spake of, wherein they were salutary or oppressive, and what 
was their effect on the industrious classes 1 By no means. He was not 
affected by them. Ho drew his interest half-yearly, and beside, his 
policy was, to ‘ obey the powers that be.* ‘ The worser they acted, 
the better he liked them.’ Was it the contingency of a war! He 
was emphatically a man of peace, and cared neither for wars nor 
rumors of wars. He had none of the revolutionary spirit. A hun¬ 
dred such fellows might be put into a magazine of gunpowder, and 
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iheir united wits could not conjure one little spark to blow it up. 
Was it the subject of popular education, so dear to every genuine 
lover of his country ] His mind was already made up on that point 
He knew too much of the bliss of ignorance, to be guilty of the folly 
of being wise. He had never felt the want of ‘schooling* himself, 
and in fact disapproved of common schools altogether. They tended 
to ‘ unite church and state.* It is not easy to decide by what process 
of reasoning he came to this droll and ingenious result. Probably he 
had heard the phrase bandied about, but what was really meant by 
the union of church and state, be understood no more than the back 
of his hand. But what did Hans talk about ] Simply — nothing. 
Alas ! how many in all classes of society are gifted with this same 
faculty of talking about nothing ! Such characters are in abundance 
in the world, and are every where to be met with. They display 
their exquisite demeanor in the drawing room, and ‘ with many holi¬ 
day and lady terms,* question you about — nothing. They enter the 
halls of legislation, disgrace their constituents, make a spectacle 
of themselves, and swell up with empty nothings. 1 had rather en¬ 
dure the silence of primeval nature, than the troublesome chatter of 
those who talk about nothing. It is belter to think without speaking, 
than to speak without thinking. 

Hans Carvel always carried an empty basket on bis arm. It took 
away from that vagabond air, which those have who stray much in the 
streets. It gave steadiness to his motions, and added weight to his 
character. He could thus, without fear of reproach, hold a long par¬ 
ley with a neighbor, and when on departing he cast his eyes down 
on the basket, appearing suddenly to remember himself, it looked as 
if he had some ulterior object in view. No doubt he was going to 
purchase a few necessary commodities for the household; a joint of 
meat for a dinner, or eggs for the *gude woman* to infuse into a pud¬ 
ding. On Sundays he went punctually to the Dutch church, stationed 
himself a little before service at the entrance, and intercepted sever¬ 
ally all that passed by, as a cobweb catches a fly. It was rather 
amusing to notice his motions at the courts, and places where public 
business was going on. He usually gave signal to some of the par¬ 
ties concerned that he wanted to speak with them, and withdrawing 
to a window at the extremity of the room, whispered, and smiled, and 
nodded, and winked, to the discomfiture of the curious, who had no¬ 
ticed the movement, and pricfked up their ears for nought. 

Thus he jogged on through this weary world. He ate, and drank, 
and slept, and one day was exactly the counterpart of another. 
An event however occurred at last, which affected him very deeply. 
His wife, who had always been in her sound mind, suddenly cut a fan¬ 
tastic freak, and became as crazy as a March hare. In tliis situation, 
she was extremely troublesome. It seemed as if all the traits and 
qualities of her mind had gone over to their opposites. She hated 
whom she had loved, and loved whom she had hated, and instead of 
being any more a rigid economist, her extravagance exceeded all 
bounds. She ripped up all the rag-carpet in the * best parlour,* and 
put down an ‘ingrain carpetiri*,* of lively colors, which the neigh¬ 
bors considered a very elegant ‘ floor cloth* to be sure. Every thing 
homespun in the house gradually gave way to articles of foreign 
TOL. xn. 54 
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manufacture. Britannia-ware and pewter were discarded from the 
table. She bought silver spoons with her own initials on the handles, 
which were so thin that they were as sharp as knife-blades. She 
overhauled Hans* shirts and had them adorned with frills, and ruffles, 
by reason of which he cut a very ridiculous figure on Sunday. In¬ 
stead of doing her own work, she hired a servant, and held a per¬ 
petual levee in the parlor. Finally, Hans could not ‘ stand it* any 
longer,-and in self defence, put her in the asylum. He had not the 
heart to keep her there long. She soon came out apparently amended, 
but never after became completely cured. 

What a pity it was that Hans Carvel ever parted from the old 
homestead, of ever knew the blessings of ‘independence !* Then he 
was engaged in the honorable occupation of tilling the soil, earned 
his bread by the sweat of his brow, and when the night came on, 
laid down his weary head to more sound and refreshing slumbers. 
Now, like many who emerge too suddenly from their customary 
course, he only diminished his happiness, and reaped no advantage 
from the change. While Mrs. Carvel became extravagant, put on the 
airs of a fine lady, rustled in silks, and scolded him more soundly 
than ever, he sauntered leisurely about, enjoying the reputation of 
living on his means, doing nothing for the public good, and conscious 
of nothing but his own importance. 


Autumnal 


STANZAS. 


Clouds athwart the stars are straying, 
Moaning winds disturb the night, 

Leaves unto the dust are falling, 
Touch’d with blight. 

Autumn eve shuts cold around me, 

(iay companions, here are none; 

Silent thoughts and visions give me 
Life that’s gone. 

Minutes seen and snatched forever; 
Told in beauty — told in mirth ! 

How they flitted^ bright and noiseless 
O’er the earth! 

How my heart, untouched of trial, 
Bathed in sunsliine daily lay, 

Reckless all of care or con diet. 

Far away. 

Joyous hours! I glow to meet you, 
Even in dtful, changeful dreams! 

Pierce the shadow of my slumbers. 
Vanished gleams 1 

Float ye o’er the faded garlands. 

On my brow that used to be; 

Sun the paths my feet have trodden, 
Blithe and free I 


Where my spirit so was reaping 
Gentle gilts from altars high, 

I could wish, amidst their fulness, 

Ne’er to die. 

Happier days than e’er can meet me. 
To the mystic land are down; 

Days of blossom! days of blessing! 
Past and gone! 

Lo! the future, Winter scalelh. 

Clothed in sternness, storm,and night! 

Birds and dowers along the pathway, 
Ta’en to dight! 

Lessons from the present flowing, 

Yield but dull, unwelcome lore, 

All unlike the spreading pages 
Traced of yore 1 

Let me then the past embracing. 

On her breast my vigils keep. 

Till amidst her rniirm’riiig music, 

Lull’d to sleep. 

Voices of the lost beside me, 

Faces of the loved shall be; 

I shall feast at olden fountains, 
Plenteously! 


Gem the skies my glance hath pondered, 
Oft at midnight’s thrilling tide; 

Where the breath of waking summer 
Only sighed. 


Joyous hours! I smile to greet you. 

Even in changeful, fitfuf dreams f 
Pierce the shadow of my slumbersi 
Vanished gleams! 
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HUMAN OCCUPATIONS, 

COMTAJIATITB PR1VI1.K6B8 AND EPFECTS OF THE DirFEEEIfT OCCUPATIONS IN LIFE, 


Man was formed from the dust of the earth, and placed in the gar¬ 
den of Eden. All his wants were supplied by the spontaneous pro¬ 
ductions of the soil. He toiled not, and the sweat of his brow was 
only the healthy distillation of the nectarean waters he drank, as he 
reclined beneath the shady groves of Paradise, and gazed with de¬ 
light upon the glowing beauties of a pure world. Thus he would 
have lived, in unmixed joy ; every breeze would have been tempered 
to softness, and every gale been balmy; new objects would proba¬ 
bly have arisen, to satisfy his curiosity, and his course through the 
cycles of ages might have been one of constant progression. Eve 
came to share his happiness, and minister to his affections. Adorned 
with perfect beauty, the fairest of womankind came into existence, 
herself most beautiful where all was lovely. Imagine the happy 
pair, as they walked through this magnificent palace of nature! 
Mark the dignified repose and content upon the countenance of Adam, 
and the bright intelligence of Eve, as she listens to his discourse, 
responds to his feelings, and harmonizes with the scene. Now she 
calls his attention to new beauties which her fine senses have dis¬ 
covered, and with the untaught grace of nature, and the true elo¬ 
quence of simplicity, she kindles in the bosom of her husband con¬ 
tent into admiration, and satisfaction into delight. The notes of birds, 
the odor of flowers, the music of streams, and the wondrous bril¬ 
liancy of the virgin firmament, all contribute to their felicity. Sin is 
not; labor is not. No dismal thoughts of the future brood in their 
hearts; no anticipations of sorrow darken their dwelling. Want is 
not known in the garden of God, and human passion is not yet bom 
to disturb their repose. Who, in contemplating a pair like this, can 
believe that they are the origin of a race who get their bread by the 
sweat of their brow 1 But temptation came, and sin followed close 
upon the temptation,^and from thenceforth man was born to sorrow as 
the sparks fly upward ; and from this point in the history of the 
world, we may date the commencement of trades, occupations, and 
professions. 

Had our first parents remained spotless and sinless; had no ser¬ 
pent twined his wily folds around ‘ her with perfect beauty adorned,’ 
what would have been the situation of mankind, or the state of our 
planet, who can conjecture 1 Here is a fine field for speculation, 
but one in which it is not our business to indulge. It is enough 
for us to acquiesce in the course of events; and since doomed to a 
necessity to toil, let us examine the state of the world, in its vast va¬ 
riety of fulfilling the decision, and see if any have the advantage, or 
if any class can be said to be exempt from the decree. 

In the early ages of the world, occupations were few, because the 
wants of mankind were few, as they would be now, perhaps, if we 
could be content to be simple and unostentatious. Pasturage of their 
flocks employed their chief attention, which, with the game that 
came in their way, furnished them with all they thought they required. 
The skins of animals furnished them coverings for their bodies; and 
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their flesh, food. Tents of the easiest constructure sheltered them 
from the heat and cold, and ownerships in land being unknown and 
unthought of, they roamed here and there, to suit their convenience, 
and accommodate their wants. Mankind must at this point be viewed 
as shepherds. They watched their flocks by night, to protect them 
from the incursions of beasts of prey; they were drawers of water 
and hewers of wood. Water, in that part of the world where man* 
kind were first planted, was of more consequence, it yjpears, than 
land; and we read of ownership in wells of water. They lived in 
a state of labor, then, in the most primitive state of the world ; for 
watching flocks by night, and going any distance for water, would be 
esteemed no slight drudgery, even at this day. 

There is a charm that hangs around this view of our progenitors, 
which always belongs to contemplations of a wild and untutored in* 
dependence, a modification of the natural love of liberty. Hedged 
about, as we are, with laws and customs, enslaved by the despotism 
of fashion, and wearing the servility of opinion; drawn this way by 
conscience, and that by regard for temporary interest, or some dis¬ 
tant prospect of aggrandizement, we look at the free wanderers of the 
wild, or unprejudiced followers of nature, as possessing privileges, 
for which we would gladly barter all we possess of refinement, or 
enjoy of luxury. But superinduced upon all this, we may add the 
majesty of their unadulterated religion. Holding communication with 
the Deity himself, like the patriarchs, or receiving his commands like 
Moses, or going out to battle, clothed with the armor of his approba¬ 
tion and protection, like David. Nor is this simplicity confined 
to those who had a knowledge of the true God. All men living 
in a simple state, will frame to themselves, by the light of nature, a 
plain system of belief, grand and imposing from its majestic unity. 
It is the adulteration of the true religion which is to be feared ; it is 
this which debases a nation, like the heathen idolatries of Asia, 
which all, or mostly, are the results of wicked aims in a few to en¬ 
slave the many. Religion, like a valuable medicine, may, by foreign 
mixtures, be rendered a deadly poison, killing instead of curing, de¬ 
grading instead of elevating. The unlettered Indian, whose heaven 
is in the ‘ sweet south-west,’ who sees God in clouds, and hears him 
in the wind, who bows to the inward promptings of his great spirit, 
feels a dignity of devotion, as he listens to its suggestions, and obeys 
its mandates, unknown to the speculative caviller of sects, and the 
half-doubting, half-believing follower of Christianity. 

This stale of the world has been the favorite theme of poets, and 
dreamers of happiness; and, indeed, it may be asserted, with some 
truth, that men are more virtuous, and consequently happy, who are 
left much to a free dependence upon their own thoughts, and escaping 
all social e\dls, are open to the action of the purifying influences of 
nature. The shepherd who watches his flocks, and moralizes like 
the melancholy Jacques, in the woods of Arden, may, like him, find 

‘Tonguc^^ in trees, books in the runninpr brooks, 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.’ 

Hannah More, in her Shepherd of Salisbury Plains, has given us an 
instance at how high a stale of moral greatness a poor, laboring, yet 
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thinking man may arrive, in this primeval occupation; and taught, 
by an instructive tale, how beautiiul piety and resignation may be 
made to appear in the humble shed, where, though visited by all the 
ills that flesh is heir to, we almost envy the contentedness of the 
man, though we should have to take his physical misery along 
with it. 

But from the constitution of the mind of roan, he could not long 
remain in the shepherd state. Social feeling led men together. Our 
progenitors soon discovered the pleasures of love and friendship, 
the reciprocation of kindness, and the pleasures of sympathy. We 
suppose the opening of these resources of happiness in the human 
heart were purely accidental. Necessity and chance operated in the 
moral world, as in the physical, in continually calling out new pow¬ 
ers, and unfolding new affections. I am aware that tbis is contradic¬ 
tory to many notions of our parents, and their immediate descend¬ 
ants ; for some have supposed that Adam came into existence en¬ 
dowed with a mind richly stored with science, and particularly ex¬ 
celling in astronomical knowledge. But when men began to find it 
for their happiness to form clans, they became more fixed in their 
abiding places, and local attachments became known, and the word 
‘ home’ began to have a sweetness and a charm, which it has never 
lost. Division of labor, so well understood by ants and bees, would 
seem to be the obvious result of such an arrangement. But division 
of labor, or exchange of one kind of labor for another, soon led to 
the discovery, that practice rendered some more perfect in certain 
kinds of employment than others, owing to physical organization, 
taste, etc ; and so arts and trades became known. Long periods of 
years must have elapsed to produce this classification of men, which 
wo gladly acknowledge, to enable us to step over certain dark gulfs 
in the history of our kind, and to come down to periods better known, 
and more suited to our purpose. This, however, is merely supposi¬ 
tion ; for it must be acknowledged, that it is in vain to seek for com¬ 
mencement; all is progress. In imagination, we may conceive a 
time when the human race was in the lowest degree of culture; but 
on inquiry, we every where meet the arts, meet men collected into 
societies, meet property, legislation, and government. 

Arts, however, even almost down to our own time, were viewed 
as a direful necessity. The improvements were so slow, that they 
can hardly be perceived. War was the great business of man. This 
seemed to offer an opportunity for the exercise of those powei*s, 
which have since been proved to be capable of contending with the 
elements themselves. Man spurns labor; and it is only when he 
views it in its consequences upon society, in the melioration of his 
kind ; when he views labor philosophically and religiously, that he 
will submit to it, any farther than for the immediate supply of his 
necessities. The Indian places his glory, his pleasure, his virtue, 
even, in the arm of battle; and thus it has been over the whole world. 
And we question if the love of contention, which manifests itself 
upon all occasions, and which throws our country into such violent 
agitations, is worthy of a better origin, than a hereditary disposition 
to fight, bred so closely in the habits of our progenitors. No matter 
what the subject or the project, opposition will come. Does a man 
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labor to demoralize, be is opposed. Does he labor to moralize, be 
is opposed. Where is the undertaking which has not its opposers? 
Where is the individual, who has not his enemies 1 It is precisely 
the same spirit that leads to violent invective, and random abuse, 
now-a-days, that formerly marshalled men with the buckler and sword. 
Instead of the trumpet, we are summoned by the press, and instead 
of the proud war-horse, shaking the plain, each man rides bis own 
hobby, until he or his hobby lies panting upon the sand, in inglorious 
death. Nevertheless, our wars do not interrupt the order of society, 
nor interfere with the pursuits of agriculture, and commerce, and 
manufactures; while the wars of the ancients employed nearly all 
the able-bodied men, and left domestic affairs entirely to the women. 
We may here discover the cause of the slow progress of the arts, 
and dragging movements of civilization, which always move at an 
equal pace with the advancements in the sciences. Nearly up to the 
discovery of the western continent, mankind must be viewed as war¬ 
riors. It is true that short intervals of peace led them into other 
pursuits. Love of ease and luxury begot the means of enjoying 
pleasure. Conquerors carried their poets, and painters, and jesters, 
with them to battle. Greece had her poets, and sculptors, and ora¬ 
tors, and Imperial Rome ‘sat upon her seven hills, and from her 
throne of beauty ruled the world,’ as much by the power of her 
senate, the eloquence of her patriots, and the sagacity of her consuls, 
as by the splendor of her arms, and the chivalry of her achievraents. 
Egypt, too, had long before this built her pyramids, and found time 
to study the stars, and hide in her archives the secrets of science. 
^Carthago fuit — Troja fuiU Pericles had adorned Athens with 
magnificent buildings, and the arts flourished beneath bis patronage. 
The treasures of the east had been accumulated ; astrology had de¬ 
luded kings, and incense had burned to heathen gods, and to vile im¬ 
postors. Women had been won by the songs of troubadours; tourn¬ 
aments had been held to reward the valiant; but war, tror, was the 
great business of mankind. To overrun a country, and deluge it 
with blood ; to slay women and children, or to destroy harvests of 
rich grain, and leave the wretched inhabitants to a cruel death ; these 
were the exploits of men, whose names almost alone shine conspicu¬ 
ously on the page of history. So that history seems a charnel-house 
of butcheries, with here and there a character to remind us that we 
are reading of civilized men, instead of savages. 

It is not within our scope, to account for all the different occupa¬ 
tions that employ mankind, although the subject is highly interest¬ 
ing, involving as it does, the progress of science and civilization. 
We must content ourselves with saying, that moral and physical ne¬ 
cessity is the ground-work of all art. Men act not without motive. 
Dread of labor, irksomeness of toil, is the mother of invention. 
Though some arts may trace their origin to accident, as the discovery 
of Newton, who, idly dreaming in his garden, seized upon the fall of 
an apple as the nearest and most convenient object upon which to 
exercise his speculating propensities, has led to results which have 
changed the whole face of astronomical knowledge, and given birth 
to a new era in philosophy. 

It would indeed be a curious subject, to trace the occupation of 
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the tailor, from its commencement as a trade, distinct from other 
occupations, through all the vagaries of fashion, the windings of his 
scissors, the niceties of his needle, the allayings of his goose, and the 
swellings of his buckram, from the rude construction and excruci¬ 
ating tortures of a primitive new coat, and the tiresome constraint of 
the first pair of pantaloons, up to the elegant * fits* of his workman¬ 
ship ; the wardrobe of a Brummel, and the science that enchanted a 
Pelham. Equally interesting, would be the dissection of the lawyer; 
to view him as the pedant of parchment, the inditer of forms, the 
memory-bag of unmeaning terms, and useless circumlocutions, with 
wig like a wool-basket, as if to impose upon the vulgar some ima¬ 
ginary terrors as to the size of his head, and extent of his know¬ 
ledge-box ; thus awing into silence, by external grandeur of appear¬ 
ance ; yes, to trace him almost down to our own times, thus cum¬ 
bered with false hair, and fictitious suits, a ravenous consumer 
of ink, and destroyer of paper, until he should emerge into the 
character of our own day, and unite the gentleman with the philan¬ 
thropist, and scholar, the literary and scientific patron of the age; 
an honor to his country, and the framer and supporter of its laws. 
But we lack time for this pleadingly laborious task, and the reader 
may not care to examine the literary budget of such labors; let 
us therefore calculate the amount of men, as they are — clergy¬ 
men, lawyers, doctors, school-masters, mechanics, idlers, and busy- 
bodies. 

Clergymen — surely we may speak of them. The day has gone 
by, when the clergy and the inquisition were an equal terror. 
They themselves rejoice, that at last they have come to be viewed as 
other men, with like infirmities, wants, and passions, and let us re¬ 
member, privileges too. But many centuries must elapse, before 
this class of men can entirely recover, in the estimation of a certain 
portion of mankind, that confidence which we feel sure is their due, 
at least in our country, and in England. Power is dear to the human 
heart; so dear, and it has been so invariably abused, that the highest 
praise we give our own Washington, is the self-control he practised 
in favor of republican principles; for it has been said that he might 
have been dictator. Ignorance and Superstition walk band and hand; 
and it by no means is to be viewed as a strange result, that the mys¬ 
teries which belong to the subject of religion, should have been made 
subservient to base purposes, and political designs. Such being the 
acknowledged fact, it being matter of history, many notions with 
regard to clergymen have become the common property of very com¬ 
mon men. By this, we may be able to see the justice of the enact¬ 
ment of the legislatures of several states, that clergymen shall have 
no part in public government, not even the influence of a vote; which 
law, if I rightly apprehend it, is not so much for the safety of the 
state, as for the disarming of the prejudices of the multitude, who now 
can find no political ground upon which to establish their objections 
against the institutions of the churches. No one would be patiently 
listened to, who should commence a tirade against any one of the 
mechanic arts. The uses of the trades are too obvious, to offer any 
excuse for such comment; but sneerings at the clergy are too com¬ 
mon, as a class of men who get their living from &e community, 
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without paying an adequate quid pro quo. Many view their contri¬ 
bution to the support of the ministry, as a heavy tax, and by the 
smallness of the amount they give, and the grudging manner of giv¬ 
ing it, evidently proclaim their feelings. We pass by the real 
grounds of this profession, and view it as one of convenience and 
policy. And in this respect, as a matter of safety, public order, in¬ 
tellectual pleasure, we cannot see how it can be dispensed with. 
The great mass of our population is actually educated by the clergy. 
They get their language from the sermons they hear, and indeed 
nearly all the book-knowledge they possess. A bad grammarian, in 
a clergyman, will barbarize a whole people. A close thinker, and 
proper writer, will render a people polished in their diction, and 
pure in their idioms. It is impossible to estimate their influence; as 
impossible as it is for us to conceive of vast convulsions in nature, 
caused by the simple drops of water long continuing to fall in one 
place. 

Are the men who exert such influences useless 1 Shall we deny 
to them the privileges we grant to other men ? Are * all his faults to 
be observed, set in a note-book, and conned by heart, to cast into his 
teeth V Is the person who ministers to us in times of affliction, who 
buries our dead, and says the consecrated rite over the new-bom 
child, whose time is divided between the sick, the desponding, and 
the ignorant; who subjects himself to insult, in the discharge of hia 
duty, who carries words of peace and happines to the remotest cor¬ 
ners of the earth, and yet only subsists upon the public, shall we talk 
slightingly of such a profession ? Nay, we blush at the idea. Still, 
who does not know that the clergy of our land, while debarred the 
privilege of trade, barely live, some almost starve. I have heard the 
idea suggested, that the clergyman of a village should be furnished 
by . his parishioners with a fine large house, a good stock of cows, and 
have all those conveniences about him to enable him to entertain 
strangers. He should bo placed in such a situation, that the needy 
might be pointed to his door; in short, he should be the charitable 
organ of the village, and in order to be so, be placed as far above 
want as he should be above meanness. A clergyman cannot do his 
duty, who is dependent upon the whims and caprices of his flock. A 
a poor and needy person cannot, without the possession of the high¬ 
est philosophy, and the strongest exercise of principle, be an inde¬ 
pendent thinker, or a dignified actor. Poverty weighs down the 
spirits, and makes the mind truckling and base. There is one excep¬ 
tion to this rule, and that is the poverty of a small annuity, by which, 
though it be little, a man is rendered perfectly independent of the 
patronage of those around him. Public sentiment should act upon 
men, and strongly ; but let opinion be free as the wind ; let it be left 
to find its own level. Let us have an honest criterion of character, 
of measures, or we cease to be a people of opinion, and become th^ 
mere hucksters of petty contrivances. 

But this profession is peculiarly valuable, on another account 
Upon the principle of labor-saving machinery, a community employs 
a competent person to perform the offices of religion, and to furnish 
religious instruction. This person is educated for the very purpose. 
He possesses means of information which it has cost lives to aocu- 
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mulate; heis familiar with all those points upon which we need 
light; proofs of the authenticity of the Scriptures, and collateral in¬ 
formation, that renders the subject one of the most interesting in the 
world. He is a ready-armed champion, to fight for us in the lists of 
polemic warfare. He is the protector of our opinions in matters 
not so obvious to many. His whole life is engaged to prepare for 
heaven. He is an alarm-w-atch, that wakes us from the slumbers 
of conscience. He macadamizes the path of life, and smooths the 
pillow of death. He is the first person that speaks of us seriously, 
and acknowledges our importance in the scale of being, and the last 
person that speaks over us in death. None are too mean to address 
him, none too high to be found of him. He is the poor man’s 
friend, the orphan’s father. He clothes the beggar with bright gar¬ 
ments, till he weeps for joy. And what are the inducements to their 
profession ? They are of the highest kind, so high as to be above 
the comprehension of most men. He shuts himself out from wealth, 
from what the world calls pleasure ; he closes the door of political 
advancement. He barters his time, his health often, and his country, 
for what — fame 1 He rarely obtains it, he seldom hopes for it, or 
wishes for it, beyond the reputation of doing his duty. For what, 
then, does he make all these sacrifices ] 

But we break away from this part of our subject, to look at the 
more stirring profession of the law. We must remark of this pro¬ 
fession, that it draws its main support from the deformities of society; 
from immorality, dishonesty, and crime ; from faults, at least; and 
thi.s fact, too, is not derogatory to the profession, neither do we mean 
it to be. Law is derived from God. Man cannot exist, in a social 
state, without it. The very constitution of society is founded upon 
the principle of giving up certain natural rights, things not ‘ mala in 
se' that we may enjoy certain privileges, and live under certain pro¬ 
tections. The love of liberty, and the desire of following the 
dictates of passion, without regard to the interests of others, are the 
chief causes of most of the wrongs committed in society. When 
wrongs are committed, popular vengeance or individual malice 
might take too summary vengeance. Hence courts have been 
instituted, to try the degree of wrong, and to inflict the proper pen¬ 
alty. That the wrong-doer may have every advantage to show his 
innocence, to seek protection, to avoid oppression, to mitigate his 
crime, learned men are assigned to fill this place, and, also, in behalf 
of the supremacy of the law ; and thus as long as men are bad, and 
live in the social state, lawyers must be esteemed a necessary part of 
the organization of society. A most useful class of men, indeed, as 
things now are, though it is matter of deep regret, that some plainer, 
shorter course cannot be contrived; one better understood by the 
people at large. Most of the cases in court occur from the quarrels 
or imaginary rights of an ignorant class of men — men of violent 
passions, strong prejudices, and great ‘pluck.* The plaintiff and 
defendant know little bf the reasons of the greater part of the pro¬ 
ceedings in their own business, unless they happen to be litigants of 
long standing, as may be here and there found ; men who are truly 
blessed in the heated air of courts, and who are only at peace in the 
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contentions of the crowd ; men who love to see the human counte¬ 
nance distorted with passion, and stained with crime ; unless such 
can be found, none can be said to appreciate the beauty of pleadings, 
the jerk of a rejoinder, the wit of rebutter, or tlie knock-down argu¬ 
mentativeness of the sur-rebutter. These, unhappily, are but Greek 
to the heroes of the battles fought under their golden flags; and if 
victory crowns the combat, (for there are conflicts that may be fought 
over and over again, and at intervals of years, without being decisive,) 
the vanquished stares in stupid wonder at his defeat; while the victor 
scarce believes his own good fortune. This is but a sorry view of 
litigation, but we see not how it can be charged to ihe profession, who 
are by no means accountable for the usages and musty processes 
which have been handed down, enveloped in all the mysterious ma¬ 
jesty of antiquity. 

We say nothing more of the importance of the profession of law, 
than that it will be necessary as long as the strong endeavor to oppress 
the weak ; as long as men strive to worry and devour each other; 
but as long as the cause of injured innocence is to be pleaded, this 
profession will furnish bright examples of disinterested exertions, 
chivalrous eloquence, and fearless disclosure of truth, whatever be 
the consequence. 

But we come now to the important influence of lawyers, in matters 
separated from the technicalities of their art. It is the privilege of 
the bar to hold a high station in society, and to come under customary 
respect, as men endowed with learning and eloquence. Cicero was 
a lawyer. Caesar was a lawyer, as well as general. The great names 
of England belong to this profession, and in our own country, great 
men have been trained at the bar. We are by education prepared to 
think favorably of a man’s intellect, when we hear that he belongs to 
this profession, and with reason; for there is enough in a course of 
legal study, to make a great mind. The history of law, the reasons 
of decisions, the feudal system, embrace the history of the world, po¬ 
litically and morally. The right study of law embraces all other 
learning, and distinguished judges have even made themselves fami¬ 
liar with the mechanical arts, to assist them in deciding cases involv¬ 
ing them. Parsons, of reported memory, is said to have set a ship¬ 
builder right in some nice examination regarding his business, in a 
trial; and such instances have not been rare. We look to the bar for 
leaders in important matters. They are the patrons of literature, the 
forwarders of great movements in political economy, and the advo¬ 
cates of most of our public concerns. However good and sound 
may be the views of other men, the practice of the lawyer in courts, 
hia familiarity with the forms of business, and the details of affairs, 
qualify him to speak publicly, when bodies of men are to be addressed 5 
and here is a noble field for the enlargement of his influence, and the 
generality of his fame. Another advantage is, that its pursuits are 
entirely of an intellectual nature. There is enough constantly to 
practice his ingenuity, to keep fresh his information, and to enlarge 
It. The lawyer is not a solitary student, bending his mind for learn¬ 
ing’s sake ; he lives in the very bustle and strife of mankind. He is 
acquainted with all the conspicuous men of his time; his rank admits 
him to the highest society when abroad; he is equally spurred on by 
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interest and pleasure. He never flags, and says it is all stale, flat, and 
unprofitable, for he meets encouragement at every step, in the sug¬ 
gestions of fame, money, and competition. The effect in society of 
this profession may be most salutary, its merits most conspicuous. 
Brougham has not thought penny magazines beneath bis notice; 
much more has he given his influence to the higher order of literary 
societies. He finds time, amid the arduous duties of many stations, to 
act his part well in great and little concerns; acknowledging the 
principle, I presume, that they who do not attend well to their smaller 
duties, will probably neglect their larger ones. We have been 
speaking of law pursued as a science, and unless so pursued, of 
course none of the effects we have mentioned, will follow. 

Of the medical profession, I hardly dare speak. It offers much 
room for real and justifiable reproach, at the same time that it num¬ 
bers in its ranks some of the brightest names of the age, past and 
present But it is yet a question whether the profession itself is not 
to blame for not long ago freeing the public from the incursions of 
imposters in science, by adopting a more easily-understood phra-^ 
seology. The very constitution of the human mind makes it a ready 
prey to impositions, in cases where health and life are concerned, 
A drowning man will catch at a straw. Else who pays for the long 
and weary recountings of wonderful cures in our newspapers, the 
patent nostrums, the life-giving cordials, the redeeming cosmetics, 
the preservers of beauty, the renewers of youth, the cure-alls (more 
properly denominated the kill-alls,) who pays for all this trash 1 
We answer, the very persons who think themselves too poor to call 
a regular physician; who think health is bought by the ounce, and 
the more medicine, the more health; who sometimes get ahead of 
the doctor, with a vengeance, as in the case of a poor family, who, 
calling a physician, happened to discover after his departure, that he 
had left some medicine; after contemplating the charm for some 
time, in astonishment, and wondering what it could be, they concluded 
to divide the stuff, and each to take a dose. It was done with greedy 
satisfaction, but it turned out to be sticking salve, and nearly cost 
them their lives. This is fact, and not fiction, and proves our as¬ 
sertion, that effort should be made to disabuse the public mind of 
any idea of charms and love-powders. It belongs to the profession 
of medicine itself, to do away with these ridiculous notions. Some 
have pretended to raise the dead ; and we see the astonishing credu* 
lity of the public mind, in the fact, that even a regular physician 
jumps into an extensive practice by one unexpected cure; a cure 
which, after all, was effected by removing all medicines out of the 
reach of the patient, and giving nature fair play. Let us not be un¬ 
derstood as speaking slightingly of the healing art; it is as neces¬ 
sary, in our day of unnatural habits, as the prop which supports the 
overladen tree ; but we are taking the liberty to object to the unne¬ 
cessary obscurity that is thrown around the subject, by terms and 
phrases. In a matter so near to the interest of every one, people 
should know things by their right names, that they may have the privi¬ 
lege of taking a little care of themselves. I am objecting to mystery, 
which makes the poor and ignorant an easy prey to quacks and pre¬ 
tenders. People generally have now few tests by which to try a 
physician, because the whole art is clothed in a language they can* 
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not understand. I am aware that upon some subjects, scientific phra¬ 
seology is necessary; but we need an Abemethy in our country, 
who will reduce the subject to a little more common sense standard. 

The profession of medicine opens a wide field for the exercise of 
philanthrophy and charity. The poor are its subjects, for the most 
part, particularly in cities,where a large portion of the laboring popu¬ 
lation, debarred by their necessities from paying any attention to 
causes of disease, contract chronic disorders of inveterate strength. 
We say debarred : perhaps we should rather say, the evils of poverty, 
the miseries of vice, the pressing necessities of the hour, being the 
present great evil, they are insensible to the hints of nature, so easily 
discovered by those who have little to do but to think of their com¬ 
fort and convenience. Here the physician has room to exercise all 
his charities, and they are not wanting. In times of epidemics, 
of the most malignant character, they are a bold, fearless, and philo¬ 
sophical class of men. At such times, often are they called to per¬ 
form all the offices of nurse, doctor, minister, and undertaker; and 
hardly a sickly season has occurred of late, without depriving us of 
many of these most valuable men. Living as we do in what is called 
a refined state of society, which often means nothing more than dress¬ 
ing better, consuming larger quantities of food, and deeper goblets of 
sparkling wine, it would be hard to look for an alternative in the me¬ 
dical profession ; and the fact that it draws its support from the mise¬ 
ries and sufferings of the world, is no objection to its respectability. 
Indeed, what profession is there, that does not draw its support 
from some suffering, necessity, or disability, unless it be that of the 
mountebank, who, after all, may be said to draw Ais support, too, from 
a suffering state of mind; a state of emptiness, we suppose, as un¬ 
pleasant as hunger is to the body. The advantages to be derived 
irom this walk in life, are few, in comparison to those of many others. 
In cities, many, to be sure, amass much wealth, but elsewhere, few 
acquire much property, as physicians merely. In its effect upon the 
mind of the individual, the natural result w ould seem to be, a hard¬ 
ening process. It cannot well be otherwise, than that the constant 
sight of pain, and disease, and death, should lead to philosophical 
inquiry, and these lead to theories calculated to stifle the feelings, 
and deaden the sensibilities. Here, how^ever, a distinction is to be 
drawn between physical insensibilty of nerve, and moral sensibility. 
A man may acquire great strength of nerve, and yet possess great 
tenderness of heart. We usually find those young men enter upon 
the study of medicine, after the discipline of a college life, who have 
evinced a love for the physical sciences, a taste for natural inquiry, 
while the aspiring, the turbulent, the lovers of pleasure and fame, 
the moot court debaters, the gallants, the club-men, choose the law. 
The quiet, meek-eyed student, the poetic dreamer, the elegant belle- 
lettres scholar, the man who loves solitary walks in the woods, or by 
the river's side, who gazes at the stars, not as the astronomer, but in 
mute wonder, and boundless awe, seeks the more retired labors of 
the divine, and kindles the lamp of his inspiration at the source of 
all knowledge. 

llius far, we have confined our remarks to those who labor in 
what are called the professions. In another and concluding number, 
we shall dwell upon the occupations of the mechanic trades. 
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THE FADING TREE. 


Old tree! —old tree! The only one 
Round which the poet’s mesh I twine, 

When faintly wakes the autumnal sun, 

Or weaned sleeps at day’s decline, 

I see thefrost-kiner, here and there, 

Doth mark some leaflets for his own, 

And point with icy finger where 
He soon shall rear a tyrant throne. 

11 , 

Too soon I too soon I in crimson bright, 

Cold mockery of thy shame, he’ll flout, 

And proudly climb thy topmost height. 

To hang his flaunting signal out; 

WThile thou, all trembling at thy fate, 

Shalt stand with sear’d and naked bark, 

Like banner-staff, so tall and strait. 

His ruthless victory to mark. 

III. 

I too, old friend, when thou art gone. 

Shall pensive to my casement gO, 

Or like ine lonely Druid moan, 

The blighting of the misleloe ; 

But when young Spring, with matin clear. 

Shall wake the bird, the stream, the tree, 

Fain would 1 ’mid the train appear. 

And hang my slender wreath on thee. l. h. s. 

Hartford^ Conn.^ Oct, 1830. 


RECOLLECTIONS OP A RESIDENCE IN EUROPE. 


NUMBER THREE. 

A VISIT TO THE CATACOMBS OP PARIS. 

Not all the luxury and brilliancy of this fascinating capitol, of 
whose intoxicating pleasures I had drank deeply enough, could re¬ 
concile me to the thought of being compelled to abandon a visit to the 
great catacombs, which undermine the south-eastern quarter of the 
city. I had, when a child, got possession of an old Galignani, which 
a connexion had brought from Europe, in those days when to have 
travelled beyond the Atlantic was a distinction for life, and my boy¬ 
ish fancy was deeply worked upon by the mysterious terrors of that 
subterranean city of the dead. Those long walls of leg and arm 
bones, piled with such curious regularity, with their layers of sculls 
at regular distances — ghastly ornaments in this architecture of 
death — still to be seen in the clumsy engravings that adorn the 
twentieth edition of the * Guide,* filled my imagination with inex¬ 
pressible terror. And though, at the period of my residence in Paris, 
these vaults had long ceased to be opened to the public, and conse¬ 
quently, to figure among the great curiosities of the capital, the de¬ 
sire I had always felt to explore them myself, retained as strong a 
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hold upon me as ever. I communicated my wishes to a gentleman, 
then the Vice Consul of the United States,* and I was not a little 
discouraged on hearing that he had been, for several years, in vain 
soliciting permission to visit them himself. This favor, though so 
long denied, I have reason to believe, was at last accorded to him. 
An acquaintance I had fortunately formed with a gentleman holding 
a very high office under the government, in the engineer service, was 
the means of procuring me the leave 1 was so anxious to obtain. As 
a precaution against the danger of being lost among the intricate and 
intersecting passages of which this vast labyrinth is composed, and 
to guard against the possibility of a whole party being destroyed, 
for the want of the means of sending for relief, in the event of the 
sudden sinking of any part of the irregular archworks which sup¬ 
ports the ground above the excavations, 1 was informed that it 
would bo necessary to procure several persons to accompany me, 
in addition to the guide. To prevent confusion, the number was 
limited, the person deputed to accompany us having received instruc¬ 
tions to admit a party of eight. I was told it would be necessary to 
descend by night, to avoid attracting attention, or giving any unneces¬ 
sary publicity to our visit. It was generally understood that the dan¬ 
gerous condition of the catacombs, which had been excavated with lit¬ 
tle skill, or attention to render them secure, was the reason which led 
the government, several years before, to prohibit the admission of 
visiters; and that a large number of workmen were constantly en¬ 
gaged, under the direction of the engineer department, in repairing 
and strengthening the walls and pillars which sustain the portion of 
the city built above. Much uneasiness had been felt among the 
inhabitants of that quarter of the capitol, in consequence of one 
or two alarming accidents; and it was hoped that, by entirely closing 
them to the public, the alarm would sooner subside. The apprehen¬ 
sions of the people were not entirely unfounded. The sudden sink¬ 
ing of a house, some seventy feet under ground, an occurrence which 
left a fearful impression ou the public mind, was a more real cause 


•This amiable and accomplished young gentleman, Mr. Bradford, of New-York, had, greatly to 
his own credit and the public benefit, acted for some time as Consul, previously to the nppoiniment 
of Mr. Brent, the present popular officer ; he subsetiuently discharged the diiiies of the office of Vica 
Consul. HU untimely death, (which occurred during the last w’iiiier,) will be loug regretted by the 
large circle of friends, composed of Americans from every quarter of the Union, which he had formed 
during bU official residence in Paris. His attentive politeness and unafl'ected kindness of heart, will 
not be the less gratefully remembered, for itsrontnist with the rudeness, heortlesjness. and vulgarity, 
which, 1 blush to confess, has but too frequently disgraced our own agents and ministers abroad. Lest 
this language should appear unwarrantably harsh, I w ill, at the risk of exteudmg this note be> oud the 
patience of the reader, mention one of many circumstances of a similar character, which have come 
within the limited sphere of my own knowledge. A young American, an artist, of small means, but of 

great worth and promise, was in-, pro‘*cciMiiigtlic study ol hisprofessiun. Some uccideul uiiex* 

pcctedly reduced him to the most distressing want. While waiting for remittances from his fnendt 
in this country, his slender resources became entirely exhausted; he was reduced to his last franc. 
A few dollars were sufficient to relieve him. In this stale of almost literal starvation, he applied 
to the American Charge for temporary assistance. His character was unblemished, and his connex¬ 
ions of the most respectable character, and affectionately attached to him, as the letters in hU 
possession abundantly proved. The reply he received, from one who should be, officially, the 
friend of every American abroad, was, ‘that any man who couldn't make Ins own living, ourht to 

throw himself in the-and with this recommendation he was turned from his door. To those 

who are aware that every American sailor has a rixht to demand assi>tance from any coiifiil of his own 
country abroad, whenever he may find himself in wiuit, and w ho know how frequently the nets which 
are dratrired through this river bring up the bodies of men who have sought death in one form only 
to avoid It an another more terrible, that reply will exhibit in a far more atrocious light the spirit 
of this wretched atrent, than it can appear to persons who have never lived but in our ow n abundant 
country. The refusal of assistance was niggardly and disgraceful, but the language in which it 
wa« conveyed, was more than inhuman— it wa« brutaL 
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for alarm, than is generally to be found at the bottom of a popular 
panic. 

Saturday, the-of January, was fixed for the evening of our 

descent. It was a cold, clear night, of unusual brilliancy, for the 
latitude of Paris. A couple of fiacres were ordered to be in attend¬ 
ance at seven, and we rose from tbe dinner table to prepare for our 
visit. It was the night of the first great ball of the season at the 
Tuilleries; and as we drove through the Place du Carousel, the bril¬ 
liant illumination of the vast suite of apartments, which extend the 
whole length of the palace, made me almost regret that I had given 
up so splendid a spectacle, for the gloomy visit on which we were 
bound. Crossing the Seine, we directed our course through the 
Quartier Latin and the Faubourg St. Jacques, toward the Barriere, 
beyond which, at a house the number of which had been given to us, 
we were directed to inquire for the person appointed to accompany 
us to these regions of the dead, to which we were hurrying with an 
impatience seldom exhibited, even by those wdiom an inexorable ne¬ 
cessity compels to such a journey. Descending the principal street 
of one of those villages of laborers to be found at almost every gate 
leading from the city, we drew up in front of a neat three story build¬ 
ing, which bore the number we were in search of. One of our 
drivers gave a pull at the bell. In a few minutes the guide made 
his appearance. He requested us to drive a few hundred yards to a 
shop farther on, at which we quitted our carriages, leaving them 
wdth orders to the coachmen to await our return. Here we procured 
a supply of wax candles, of the peculiar construction used by work¬ 
men, and others visiting the catacombs. Proceeding some distance 
farther down the principal street, now become an open road, we 
turned to the left, and entered a narrow alley, enclosed on either 
side by high walls. We were now some distance beyond the village; 
we had left the last houses and lights behind us ; and began to feel, 
as we entered this lonely and desolate avenue, that we had already 
passed from the region of the living. Not a tree nor a house was 
to be seen ; nothing but the two long, unbroken walls, which stretched 
before us across the fields, dead and cold, and presenting an appear¬ 
ance in perfect keeping with the spot to which they led. The moon 
itself seemed to throw an unearthly light over the uncultivated waste. 
We walked with rapid steps, which the coolness of the evening 
made necessary to our comfort, a few hundred yards along this alley, 
when the guide suddenly stopped, unlocking a door in the wall on 
our left. We entered an uncovered yard, some sixty feet square, in 
one comer of which was a small brick house, covering the entrance 
to the catacombs. The door of this little building being unfastened, 
we entered a small unplastered apartment, and were not displeased 
to exchange the nipping cold of the open air, for the comfortable 
warmth proceeding from the vaults below. The door being carefully 
locked from within, as soon as the necessary preparation of lighting 
OUT candles was completed, we commenced the descent, the guide 
preceding us. A winding stairway of stone, scarcely wide enough 
to admit a single person of extraordinary size, leads, by a flight of 
some eighty or ninety steps, to the vaults. We found ourselves, 
on reaching the bottom, in a broad, irregular passage, with a black 
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line, painted on the rough ceiling of stone, pointing out a direct course 
to the entrance of the great city of the dead. It is supposed that 
the bones of more than three millions of people are collected in this 
vcwt charnel-house, but the space occupied by them forms a very 
small portion of the quarries under the city. These excavations 
compose a series of passages, from fifteen to twenty feet in width, and 
ten or twelve in height, running in every possible direction, and in¬ 
tersecting each other so frequently, and at angles so irregular, as to 
render it absolutely impossible to find one’s way, but by the aid of 
some such contrivance as a line painted on the ceiling. We pro¬ 
ceeded some distance along one of these passages, before reaching 
the portal of the great cemetery. An appropriate inscription re¬ 
minded us that we had arrived at the awful limits of this dread abode 
of the dead. We passed within. Piles of human bones, several 
feet deep, reached on either hand from the floor to the ceiling. A 
peculiar but not offensive smell, which 1 fancied to proceed from 
these great masses of mouldering bones, ossa non inodora, left an 
impression on my nerves I shall scarcely ever forget. We wandered 
through these passages, examining, with a curious attention, that 
quite exhausted the patience of our guide, every object that we passed. 
Innumerable inscriptions, from Latin and French poets, among 
whom Virgil and J. B. Rousseau seemed the greatest favorites, 
some full of tenderness and regret, others of a more philosophizing 
but equally melancholy turn, caught our eyes wherever we tunjed. 

The air of this subterranean world was of balmy softness; the 
surface on which we walked dry and smooth; and if one could be 
reconciled to the mute society of this unliving multitude, and to the 
endless night which pervades a region where the sun never shone, 
and from which the face of heaven is for ever shut out, it would be 
difficult to select a more enviable habitation. For some time I found 
it absolutely impossible to rid myself of the strange feelings excited 
by so novel a situation. Enclosed in the very bosom of the earth, 
deep buried beneath the' possibility of human assistance, our little 
party was surrounded by three millions of the dead ! I felt that the 
most fi-ivolous curiosity had led us to violate, with irreverent 
steps, the solemn repose of the grave. 1 looked upon myself as a 
criminal; and shuddered as 1 thought upon the dreadful punishment 
that might await our impious rashness. 1 amagined every instant 
that I should see the long buried ghosts of the millions around me, 
rising from the dead, to avenge our sacrilegious presence. I was 
overwhelmed with terror; I strained my ears to catch the faintest 
sound ; 1 fixed my eyes upon a skull, to see if its hideous features 
changed their fixed grin of death. Not a sound was heard ; nothing 
moved ; the silence of the vaults was unbroken, save by the distant 
footsteps of our party, who were by this time some distance before 
me. 1 was safe. The iron hand of Death held down the vast multi¬ 
tude around me ! How mighty is his power ! 

The great mass of bones in these catacombs were brought from 
the cemeteries within the walls of Paris, before the first revolution. 
It has never been a place of private interment. The remains of 
those who were murdered on the memorable tenth of August, and in 
one or two other of the more dreadful massacres of the revolution. 
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Ere deposited here; their bones are not exposed to yiew. A sepa¬ 
rate vault, closely walled up, contains the remains of the victims of 
each of these massacres. A brief inscription records the time and 
manner of their death. 

The spirit of collecting seems to have invaded even these dismal 
caverns. In the arrangement of the bones, a selection was made of 
such as exhibited peculiar formation ; and they have been carefully 
preserved in a museum. The guide cofiducted us to this interesting 
collection. We found it carefully laid out on shelves, in a chamber 
cot from the solid rock. Here were certainly specimens of the most 
curious distortions; skulls of a construction to afford inexpressible 
delight to any node*fingering disciple of Gall; and 1 am not entirely 
satisfied that some of them may not even now be attracting the atten¬ 
tion of the learned upon the upper earth; for one of our party, a 
student of medicine, appeared to me to betray a very suspicious in¬ 
terest in this exhibition ; and I soon after observed him arranging the 
folds of his cloak in a manner that was far from dissipating any doubt 
I might have previously entertained of his intentions. 

In a quarter remote from the stairway by which we entered, is a 
plan of the city and harbor of Mahon, with its fortifications, as they 
existed about the middle of the last century, cut front the rock by a 
soldier, who had been many years a prisoner of war in that town. He 
is said to have employed more than seven years in the execution of 
this wretched task, passing every day from ten to twelve hours in his 
solitary occupation. The work is rude, but is said to be exact. I 
confess that this spot excited my interest, for it spoke eloquently of 
the desolate misery of man. This poor hermit had served the better 
part of his life in the armies of France; he had been scarred, maimed, 
imprisoned, for years. He had hoped, perhaps, to pass the remainder 
of his days in his own beloved country, in ease and happiness, in the 
bosom of his family, descending full of honor to the grave. He re¬ 
turned ; but alas I what a picture does this vain employment and 
hideous solitude not exhibit of ruined hopes, of disappointed affections, 
of bereavement, of utter nakedness and desolation of heart 1 What 
could man, or woman, or lisping childhood, or the sweet face of na¬ 
ture, have been to him, who, from no affectation of misanthropy, but 
from the mere impulse of the heart, could thus withdraw himself 
from the earth, to Hve buried in the frightful gloom of these unvi- 
aited vaults, amid death, and solitude, and eternal night! What a con¬ 
sciousness was here, of the emptiness of life, of the vanity of its am¬ 
bition, of its labors and cares! What was the surly cynicism of 
Diogenes to this! What think ye of the poetical philosophy of the 
wisest of men — is there such a lesson in the proverbs of the Jewish 
monarch 1 Which was blessed with the 'fortem animwm^ et mortis 
terrore earentem^ the poor hermit of the catacombs, or the king of 
ki^s ? 

Turning in another direction, we passed a place where the earth 
had fallen in, and the broken rocks lay one upon another, as if the 
accident had occurred but a few days before. On a closer inspection, 
this appeared evidently not the case. I inquired with surprise why 
this breach had not been repaired; but the guide could give no ex* 
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planation of the reasons which had caused it to be left in so insecure 
a condition. Here and there I observed occasional marks of recent 
work; but I confess it did not strike me that much labor had been 
expended in any part of the vaults through which we passed, or that 
there was any danger attending a visit to them, sutheient to justify 
the exclusion of the public. 1 concluded it was in the vast quarries 
beyond the limits of the burial place, that the danger was to be 
found ; and that there perhaps workmen were employed in rebuilding 
and strengthening the foundations of the city, There was no temp¬ 
tation to visit those dark passages, in which we should have had to 
scramble over blocks of loose stone, exposed perhaps to atmospheres 
of the most fatal gases; and I never ascertained the truth of my 
conjecture. 

We still wandered on, among avenues lined with bones, built up 
with the same monotonous regularity. We perceived that our course 
led, with a rapid inclination, deeper into the earth. We had not pro¬ 
ceeded very far, before we found ourselves at the top of a flight of 
broad steps ; descending these, we discovered, at the extremity of a 
long passage, a spring of the purest water, collected in a basin hol¬ 
lowed in the rock. We held our tapers over its surface, smooth as 
glass, and counted the pebbles that covered its bottom. Not a breath 
of air had ever ruffled its placid surface; eternal darkness rested 
upon its waters, save when the glimmering lights of some wanderers 
like ourselves were mirrored in its bosom. The guide informed us 
that numbers of little golden-backed flsh had been left in its waters; 
but they never long survived. The last time he had been here, there 
were still two or three remaining, of a half dozen left not very long 
before. But they were no longer to be seen ; after some minutes, 
we discovered the body of one, probably the last to die, floating on 
the surface. No living thing could long breathe such an atmosphere 
of darkness and death. Its sunless waters reminded me of the fabu¬ 
lous rivers of the infernal world ; and 1 almost persuaded myself, as 
1 stooped over its brink, that one draught would have steeped my 
senses in a pleasing oblivion of the world. Perhaps the poor pri¬ 
soner of Mahon had tasted its Lethean powers. 

Our visit lasted several hours, during which we heard nothing of 
the upper earth, save the occasional rumbling of some heavily-laden 
wagon^ as it passed directly over our heads. We returned along the 
route we had entered, and were not sorry to feel again the reviving 
coldness of the open air, and to find ourselves once more upon the 
earth; a sensation not completely realized, until we had locked the 
last door upon the catacombs, and were beyond the enclosures of 
this region of the dead. A Teaviuubb. 


THE BAD BARGAIN. 


This happy pair the day and night 
To tax eacn other waste, 

With every failing under heaven, 

Except a — want of taste 1 
In one thing only both agree, 

And mutual discord waive; 

He Julia joins, to wet with tears 
Her former husband’s grave! o. 
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PuiLic AND Phivat* Economy. Illustrated by Observations made in England, in the 
year 1S36. By Theodore Sedgwick. One volume, pp. 210. New-Vork: Har¬ 
per AND BrOTHSRR. 

Ip this book, in its specific object, were entirely useless, which it is far from being, 
still it would effect the valuable purpose of showing, that a subject which most people 
suppose to be confined to high conclaves, abstract thinkers, and Adam Smith, may 
be naturally, simply, and clearly treated, without any solemn mystification, and 
learned nonsense. The reader is supposed to be acquainted with things in America, 
and our author takes him over to England in a packet ship. No sooner is he em¬ 
barked, than he begins to examine the principles of the facts about him. He journeys 
through much of England, and his mind is active all the while. He is teaching his 
pupil political economy at every step; and the man who can read his remarks of 
sailors, packets, temperance, roads, dress, Christian equality, productive labor, orna¬ 
ment, etc., and find nothing to assent to, or much to blame, will disagree with us. It is 
an easy book to read. Some, on this account, may think it trite. Some people, not a 
few, have the idea that every thing which is called learned and useful, a science, 
must be hard to understand. They think * the hardest way is the rightest wayas 
the man who, ignorant of spelling, trying to spell Peter, did it thus, P-€~a4-o 
triumphantly ; as much as to say, ‘ Find a harder way than that, if you can!’ Now 
this man, in his lamentable views of orthography, is like many in their notions of 
religion, science, and art. With them, the hard is the right. But it is generally 
just the other way. Many persons will read this book, who never would nor could 
read Adam Smith. If it were possible for people to read it without thinking they 
were learning political economy, it were better. Our author places productive labor 
and temperance as the ground work of our national prosperity. These are to bring 
about that republican, Christian equality, which is the proper destiny of nations. 
While a man is manufacturing useless trinkets, he is paid tor his work, but is not, 
beyond this, benefitted by his employment. His time is lost to society. But if he 
be employed in making a road, here too he is paid for his labor, but he has the privi¬ 
lege of using the road; the expense of carriage of produce is lessened; prices are 
equalized, and so the poor man is benefitted. The trinket is unproductive labor; 
the road is productive labor. Apply this principle to dress, food, etc. If a man wear 
garments that do not protect him comfortably, or subserve a good taste, or show off, 
by their adaptation to his employment, his manliness and dignity, this is unproduc¬ 
tive dress. A productive dress is that which keeps him in the best health; sufferR 
him to move with the least fatigue, or one which, by its cost, does not infringe upon 
his other wants. So too of diet. A productive diet will give him most strength, 
the best heart, the clearest judgment. Wine and stimulating drinks, which addle 
the brain, are very unproductive affairs. Simplicity in dress, and temperance in 
eating and drinking, are no less a man’s interest than his Christian duty; indeed the 
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duty is founded upon the fact of their being for his interest. There is hardly a page 
of the book where our author does not speak of the temperance principle; and to ua 
the subject seems not to be dragged forward, but to come in, like all his other re¬ 
marks, from the nature of the case. 

There are many good thoughts, upon many subjects, in this book. We might 
quote many beautiful passages, many sound opinions, many philanthropic notions; 
much religious, republican, patriotic feeling. We must content ourselres, howerer, 
with advising the reader to purchase the work; especially the laborer, and packet 
owners, over-dressy people, and those who eat dinners at five dollars a plate, or 
any larger sum. 


Skstches in London. By Jamss Gbant, Author of * Random Recollections of tho 

Lords and Commons,*' The Great Metropolis,’ etc. In one volume, pp. 406. Lon¬ 
don: W. S. 0am AND CoNPANV. New-York: Wilst and Putnam. 

The first and only copy of this work, which has reached America, lies before us; 
and * at the present writing,’ it has not even been published in England. We have 
perused portions of the book with very considerable interest and pleasure. In nar¬ 
rative and description, Mr. Grant seldom fails in placing his pictures vividly before 
the reader; but his attempts at dialogue, and at making his personages reveal ikewv* 
selveSy after the manner of the Pickwickians, by their bearing and conversation, are 
much less felicitous. He is sometimes tediously minute, and writes as if he were 
conscious of the solemnity of an oath, by which he is bound to * state the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth.’ He pads out his sentences, too, occasionaHy, 
with unnecessary epithets, as in the following, where he takes the trouble to explain 
what could not but be.clearto the dullest reader, and takes a score of words to say 
that a man slapped his thigh: * * On that I am resolved,’ said be, laying a particular 
stress on the word ‘ resolved,’ and giving a forcible stroke with the palm of his right 
hand, to one of his legs, a little above his knee!’ Now and then, moreover, our author 
seems to labor under an absolute epilepsy of the fancy; and in the merely senti¬ 
mental parts of his work, he not unfrequenlly exhibits a little fadeur and insipidity. 
Yet with all these blemishes, the volume is, as we have said, one of much general 
interest and cleverness; describing at large the begging impostors of the Great 
Babylon, its debtors’ prisons, the Victoria parliament, penny theatres, metropolitan 
and city police and police-offices, work-houses, lunatic asylums, Bartholomew and 
Greenwich fairs, gaming-houses, gamblers, etc. 

The chapter upon the mendicant impostors of the town, commences with the 
begging letter-writers, who it seems are a very numerous corps, conducting their 
ramified operations on business principles, and keeping a regular diary of their pro¬ 
ceedings, to prevent subsequent mistakes, and some of them even retain an active 
recording secretary. Mr. Grant believes that a thousand letters are written daily 
to the nobility, and persons of known benevolence in the middle ranks of life, by 
these ingenious rogues, and often with incredible success. Sometimes the writers 
assume to be themselves men of substance, soliciting additions to their own sub¬ 
scriptions, in aid of some unfortunate person, in whose sad fate they have been made 
to feel a deep interest. Great was the surprise of a benevolent divine, on one occa¬ 
sion, on meeting at dinners hale and hearty brother clergyman, with whom he was 
slightly acquainted by reputation, to whose numerous wants, as a bed-ridden pauper, 
in a distant suburb, he had long been contributing, through the medium of one of 
these disinterested epistolary philanthropists. Great delicacy waa observed, in 
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inquiring how long since he had got about, and whether his circumstances were now 
really quite comfortable ! Here is a skeleton of the letters of one of these chevaliers, 
minus the pathos, flattery, and ‘ gammon.* The writer mentions, it will be seen, first, 
the name of the party applied to, secondly, the name assumed in the application, 
thirdly, the fictitious case of distress, and lastly, the result. It will remind the reader 
of the memoranda of the Boston thief, to ‘ go to New-England Museum, scrutinize* 
get things; go to book-store, get pen-knife, gratis^ etc: 

‘Feb. 6. — Marquis of Bristol. Mary Cole; blind ; seven children ; three cripples. 

‘Feb. 8. — Admiral Cnrson. Ship Pallas; Sam Bowden, mate; seized for 4/. 4#. 
rent; paralytic stroke. Result, 2/. 

‘Feb. 15.—Admiral Curzon. Ship Douglas; Powden, Mackey, and Bill Stroud, 
cripples, and two stone blind. Received 2/. 

‘ Feb. 26. — Sir Peter Durham, Lieutenant Spratt; leg oflT; hard up. Result, 20/. 

‘March 12. — Countess of Mansfield. Widow; nine children; hooping cough; 
cholera morbus; measles; croup. Result 10/. 

‘March 14. — Lord Melbourne. Jane Simpson; father blind; mother dead; no 
money to bury her. 

‘ March 18. — Countess of Mansfield. Daughter supporting mother and grand¬ 
mother by needle-work; lost use of both hands; furniture seized for 6/. lOs. Received 3/. 

'March 24. — Earl Fiuwiiliarn. Goods seized for 4/. 4a.; no fuel; no bed; wife 
just lying in. Result 21. 

The information requisite to assume the character of a disabled sailor, was easily 
obtained, by visiting Greenwich Hospital, and entering into familiar conversation 
with some veteran pensioner, over an eleemosynary pot of porter. These ‘ episto- 
larian impostors,* as Mr. Grant terms them, exhibit for the most part admirable 
tactics, and often impose upon the most shrewd and wary persons, by the adroitness 
of their styles, and the character of their hand-writing. They do not always suc¬ 
ceed, however, as the annexed extracts from the journal of one of their number 
will show: 

‘June 20. — Addressed the Duke of Richmond under the name of John Smith ; case, 
leg amputated, out of work for six months, and wife and seven children starving. 
*T would n't do. 

‘June 25. — Letter to Bishop of London; name, William Anderson ; case, licensed 
clergyman of the Church of England, but unemployed for four years, and wife dead 
three weeks ago, leaving five motherless children. Result, no go: too old a bird to be 
caught with chaff; but try it again, next week. 

‘June 28.—Try Sir Peter Laurie; case, industrious Scotchman, but no employ¬ 
ment ; lived on bread and water for eight days, but no bread nor any thing to eat for 
the last three days; name, John Laurie. Result, referred to the Mendicity Society, 
Sir Peter being too far north to be done; no gammoning him. 

‘July 3. — Address Lord Wynford; name Samuel Downie; case, ruined by attach¬ 
ment to Toryism ; have often detected treasonable conspiracies, and been a prosenbed 
man by former acquaintances in consequence; great hater of Reform, which means 
revolution ; ready to shed my blood in defence of Church and Slate. Result, long 
letter, enclosing half a sovereign. Miserable work this; wont pay for consumption of 
time and paper; Wynford a stingy customer; stingy old boy to deal with; cut the 
connexion, at once. 

‘ July 4. — Wrote to Lord Brougham ; directed to apply to the Mendicity Society; 
particularly obliged to his Lordship for hia advice, but would have prefc rred a sovereign 
or two; have no wish to make the acquaintance of these Society gentry ; wonder how 
his lordship himself would like their bone-gruel, which they dignify with the name of 
soup, and to be kept to hard work at the mill into the bargain T 

Most fertile are the tricks of the street-beggars, many of whom amass large for¬ 
tunes. Thirty English shillings, it is affirmed, have frequently been the result of 
one day*s skilful prosecution of street mendicity. The ‘law and the profits,* how¬ 
ever, do not seem to have favorable affinity, since the latter have evidently declined, 
if we may judge from a little circumstance mentioned by our author. A young 
man and an old one meeting accideniaUy one afternoon in the streets, the first in¬ 
quired of the latter what success he had met with that day. ' Ah !’ said the old 
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man, plaintively, begging is n’t what it was! It’s fifty pounds a year worse, than 
when I began the business!’ The expedients of these street-beggars are infinitely 
varied. One gets a good living from the dropsy; another, shivering with well- 
feigned chills, drives a successful trade with an effigy-babe pressed to her bosom, 
beneath tattered garments, or a pair of painted twins, for twilight custom; men with 
ten motherless children are more common than successful. One enterprising fellow, 
with an accomplice always at hand to give the alarm, in the character of a passer¬ 
by or by-stander, derives an ample income from drowning himself in warm weather, 
and hanging himself during the winter; taking good care, ever, to have, in the one 
case, a boat at hand, and in the other, his friend near by, to cut him down from the 
lamp-post, just in lime to tell his pitiful tale, describe the despair that drove him to 
the rash act, and to take up a liberal collection from the commiserating crowd 
around him. 

We pass the prison scenes, and the sketch of the ‘ Lumber Troop,’ as more im¬ 
mediately local, and of little interest to the American reader. Mention should be 
made, however, of the engravings which illustrate them, for they are very capital 
outlines. The ‘Lock-up House,’ and ‘Cheering the Speech of a Comrade,’ are 
worthy of Cruikshank, in his happiest mood. The description of the Victoria 
Parliament is natural, lively, and spirited. The failure of young D’Israeli, and 
Mr. Gibson Craig, a new member for Edinburgh, in their maiden attempt to address 
the House of Commons, are really painful to read; and how humane legislators 
could have looked gloatingly on, howling, and assailing, in all manner of forms, 
passes our poor comprehension. Common courtesy, decency, even, one would think, 
should have prompted a different course. 

That division of the book which touches upon the penny theatres — unlicensed 
and cheap places of cheap amusement, unknown to American audiences, and fami¬ 
liar only to audiences happily unknown to America — is not without interest. They 
swarm in the poor and dense districts of the metropolis, and are patronized mainly 
by the children of indigent parents, from eight to sixteen years of age. Some of 
these establishments are capable of holding two thousand persons; and as the plays 
are clipped and short, Hamlet and Richard the Third, abbreviated, being ‘ done up* 
in about twenty minutes, they are cleared three or four times of an evening, for a 
new congregation of Juvenile listeners, who can compass ‘a consideration.’ Our 
author tells an amusing story of an accident which befel a penurious manager of one 
of these houses, in endeavoring to avoid an engagement with the owner of two 
wonderful canine actors, when tkeir services, and not his, were to constitute the 
principal attraction. The owner persisted. It must be his dogs and himself, or no 
dogs at all. The sagacious animals would perform their marvels with no one else. 
The huckstering manager doubled this, and craved permission to try whether, by 
running across the room, and using the words repeated by the owner, in the play, one 
of the animals would not seize him by his coat-collar, as well, without doing him 
any injury. The master consented, but the experiment failed. The dog remained 
motionless. ‘It strikes me,’said the disappointed manager, ‘that if you were to 
say ‘Go, Sir !’ in q harsh tone, when I repeat the words, that he would at once per¬ 
form the feat.* ‘ Very well, Sir,’ replied the owner, ‘ we will try the experiment, if 
you wish it.’ The preliminaries were again gone through with, and when the mas¬ 
ter said ‘Go, Sir!’ the canine giant went, and with entire effect. He darted off like 
an arrow; seized the manager ferociously by the nape of the neck, threw him vio¬ 
lently upon the floor, and giving two or three tremendous growls, seemed on the 
point of making mince-meat of his prey, who, petrified with fright, was glad enough 
to be rescued, and to permit the master to perform with his dogs, and on his own 
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terms. He was never quite satisfied, however, that there was not some peculiarity 
in the tone of the ‘ Go, Sir!’ used on this occasion, which caused the dog so suddenly 
to sink the actor, in such a fearful manner ! 

The penny theatres are followed by a detailed account of the work-houses of 
London, and every thing connected with them, all of which is revolting enough; 
and the reader is left to conclude, that the picture presented of these establishments 
in ‘Oliver Twist,’ is by no means overdrawn. The celebrated etcher, ‘ Q.uiz,’ has 
done ample justice to the sketch of the ‘ Work-house Dinner.’ It speaks more elo¬ 
quently than words, of the meagre accommodations afforded to the unfortunate 
inmates. The lunatic asylums of the metropolis are treated of at length, but the 
details are too melancholy for the sensitive reader. The engraved sketch of the 
interior of an asylum, is indeed most painfully true to nature. We cannot now call 
to mind a more spirited etching, from the pencil of any living artist. The man of 
science, the philosopher, the scholar, whom much learning hath made mad, the en¬ 
thusiast artist, the weak ultra religionist, moaning in agony, the imaginary king, and 
the victim of terror, all are admirably depicted, and placed in strong and effective 
contrast. 

W^c intended to have condensed a few passages of interest from the chapters, in 
the main rather pass6, which are devoted to a description of ‘ Bartholomew and 
Greenwich Fairs,’ ‘Gaming Houses and Gamblers,’ and the ‘ Courts of Request;’ but 
our limits will not permit. Elach chapter is accompanied with characteristic etchings. 
The one entitled ‘ Deep Play,’ is a striking picture of the painful intensity of interest 
felt by the abandoned gamester, while waiting the hazard of the die, which is to 
decide his fate. A few copies of the beautifully-executed work under notice, by the 
time these pages will be laid before our city readers, will probably be on sale at the 
publication-ofiice of this Magazine, Messrs. Wiley and Putnam’s, Broadway. 


Thi Vision op Rubeta, an Epic Stoht of the Island op Manhattan. With Illustra¬ 
tions done on iSlonc. In one volume, pp. 411. Boston : Weeks, Joboan and Com¬ 
pany. 

This very beautiful volume opens with the subjoined sentence: * I advise nobody to 
attempt to find me out; the endeavor can only end in disappointment.* Our author 
need not be alarmed. No one will take the trouble to seek to pluck out the heart of 
his mystery, nor to read his ponderous mass of awful satire, commentary, notes, and 
criticism — the product of laborious fishing in all manner of waters with all man¬ 
ner of nets. Altogether, the volume is ns pretty a specimen of pen-and-ink work, 
as one could find of a summer’s day. The style of the prose is an elaborate car- 
ricature of ‘ The Doctor.* Southf.v, however, wrote from a full mind; while our 
author has only liberally availed himself of the researches of sundry parchment 
intellects, who have explored for him the charnel-houses of Grecian literature, and 
waded through the muddy deposits of dullest ancients. Yet he indulges the belief, 
we have no doubt, that a ground-work of English, spotted with all kinds of living 
and dead languages, 

-* n parti-colors’d drew 

Of patched and pye-bald tongues,' 

must establish the fame of his great and various learning, beyond all gainsaying 
or perad venture. 

The first twenty passages of the work are quite sufficient to correct any hopes of 
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amusement, in which the reader may have indul^d. After nearly dislocating our 
jaws with yawning over it, we handed it to a friend at our elbow, whose subsequent 
fate shcxuld be fruitful of grave monition. We chanced to have occasion to leave 
the apartment, for a half hour, in search of a missing manuscript, and on returning, 
we found that, like parson Langford’s hapless critic, he had been plunged into a 
minor sort of trance. He was discovered with the book lying before him, in a state 
of the most profound sleep, from which it was found impossible to awaken him, for 
a great length of time. By much exertion, however, and carefully removing the 
book itself to a considerable distance, he was restored. The only account he could > 
give of himself, was, that he remembered reading on regularly, until he came to the 
notes on page 121, beyond which, he recollected nothing. To sum up, therefore^ 
from this sad accident, as well as upon our own dear experience, in a cursory peru¬ 
sal of the book — yet such perusal as only readers of an enterprising turn of mind 
will yield it — we are compelled to say of the volume, that it is by no means what 
we took it for. On the contrary, aside from a general mechanical ease of rhythm, 
and a few clever passages, it is remarkable for little else than acidity, indecency, and 
laborious, invincible dullness. Our author and his editor (‘ a weak invention’) are 
only great in little things, at the best; and their united labors will only be saved from 
speedy oblivion, by the distinguished garb in which the printer has clothed them. 
The designs of the cuts are not infelicitous, and the types and paper arc clear and 
white; but since these qualities alone will not attract buyers, we deem it our duty to 
advise our friends the publishers, that if, as is more than probable, they have many 
sheets of the edition on hand, they would do well to enter at once into a contract for 
furnishing linings to some industrious band-box builder. . 


Sketches of the Upper Wabash Valley. By Henry William Ellsworth. In one 

vol. pp. 175. New-York: Pratt, Robinson and Company. 

This well-written book will gratify those who merely read for amusement or in¬ 
formation, while for the thousands who have a pecuniary interest in the magnificent 
regions of the west, or look thither with the eye of curiosity as a future possible 
home, it is replete with valuable information. It touches precisely on those points 
concerning which a stranger to the great west would inquire of an intelligent resi¬ 
dent in those regions. The purchase and sale of lands; the cost and profit of their 
cultivation; the products best adapted to their soil; the income to be derived from 
agricultural operations; the various labor-saving machines; the healthfulness of 
different sections; the lines of communication, and internal improvements, now 
finished, and in the course of completion; the inducements for capitalists to invest, 
and for laborers and farmers to emigrate; these are among the interesting topics 
discussed in this volume. 

Mr. Ellsworth is a gentleman of education and talent, and has for many years 
been thoroughly conversant with the western world. He has himself been con¬ 
nected with extensive agricultural operations, and has added much experience and 
observation to the information derivable from books, in regard to the subjects of 
which he writes. He has also had access to the correspondence between the Hon. 
Henry L. Ellsworth, of Washington, and eminent agriculturalists in various 
parts of the union. Many letters derived from this source are embodied in the text, 
or appendix, of this volume, and form a very valuable portion of its contents. 
This book, like the eloquent report of Mr. Ruogles, to which indeed it is an ap- 
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propriate sequel, cannot fail to fill the reader with astonishment at the Tast resources 
and immense agricultural value of the interior and western portions of our country. 
The report alluded to, has been reprinted in England, and has contributed largely to 
increase the confidence of all who have read it, in the wealth and future progress of 
the United States. Five or six powerful western states are rapidly rising into emi¬ 
nence at the west; a territory more than six times as large as England, and embra¬ 
cing more than one hundred and eighty millions of acres of arable, fertile land. 

The volume contains a beautiful plan and drawing of a ‘prairie cottage,’ with 
details which will render its construction perfectly easy. It contains two rooms 
fifteen feet square, with chambers and a piazza; and the estimated expense of the 
whole is but two hundred dollars! It is a benevolent exercise of a cultivated mind, 
to furnish the details of such economical and pleasant structures, surpassing in con¬ 
venience, and even in cheapness, the log cabins to which emigrants so often resort. 

In perusing this pleasant book, nothing has struck us with more surprise, than the 
extent to which machinery has been applied to the purposes of agriculture. Our 
author has gathered the fullest information on this subject, and has given descriptions 
of eighteen different labor-saving inventions, some of which perform the labor of 
several men. He has chapters, also, on the cultivation of the sugar beet, broom- 
corn, tobacco, the sun-flower, and flax. A new process for the manufacture of the 
latter product, of the highest importance to the northern and western states, is here 
described. It bids fair, we should judge, to render the manufacture of flax so rapid 
and cheap, as to supplant, in some measure, the use of cotton. For the particulars, 
we must refer the reader to the volume itself. The privations incident to a western 
residence, arc in a great measure an offset to the prospect of rapid wealth; but they 
are yearly becoming less and less; and so far as society is concerned, the most fas¬ 
tidious emigrant will hardly complain, if the west numbers among its population 
many gentlemen possessing the intelligence, taste, and scholarship, of the accon u 
plished author of this work. 


Thx Gist: A Christmas and New Year’s Present, for 1839. Edited by Miss 
Lesub. pp. 324. Philadelphia : E. L. Carey and A. Hart. New-York : Wiley 
AND Putnam. 


This is certainly a very excellent annual, whether we regard its tasteful and deli¬ 
cate arabesque binding, the general beauty of its engravings, or the entertainment to 
be derived from its clear letter-press pages. The frontispiece and title-page vignette, 
engraved by Cheney, from paintings by Chalon and Sully, are gems, especially 
tiie latter. ‘ Rustic Civility,’ is another very felicitous picture, painted by CollinSi 
and engraved by Pease; and so too is ‘ The Goldfinch,’ from the pencil of Parris, 
and the graver of Forrest. There are also several other prints of merit. The contents 
are from the pens of some of our best writers. John Inman leads off the dance, 
with a very spirited story, entitled ‘ The Prisoner’s Last Dream ;’ Morgan Neville, 
a western litterateur of eminence, has an extended and very clever sketch, called 
* Poll Preble, or the Law of the Deer-Hunt;’ and the accomplished author of'Clim 
ton Bradshaw’ another, entitled ‘ A chapter from the Adventures of a Lame Gentle¬ 
man.’ Miss Emma C. EImbury, Robert Walsh, Jr., Miss H. B. Stowe, and others 
whom we have not space to mention, add to the prose attractions of the volume. The 
poetry is abundant, and much of it good; among the best, that by Park Benjamim, 
Mrs. Sigourney, Mrs. Gilman, Miss H. F. Gould, and Mrs. Hale. Altogether, the 
volume is such a ‘ Gift’ as any friend may make to a sister or a lover, with the assu¬ 
rance, that while its adornments may delight, its intellectual qualities will intareil 


and improve, the reader. 
▼ OL XII. 




EDITORS* TABLE. 


A Gossip with some op oue Cobbespondbnts. —We have opened our * drawer* once 
more, for a short parley with some of the literary prisoners, that have been awaiting 
their trials for several weeks, and even months, charged with apparent offences against 
taste or propriety. As usual, many have suffered confinement, by reason of a hasty 
suspicion originally attached to them, which finally proves to have been groundless. 
A few of these are honorably discharged below; and to the friends ofothers yet in duresse, 
we can only say, that they too ' shall have all justice,* when time and space shall serve. 
In short, to drop an unmanageable metaphor, and proceed to business, we resign a co> 
pious 'note*book,' to make room in the present number for more acceptable matter, 
from various correspondents; and in a subsequent issue, wo shall consider many 
remaining favors, of a kindred character. The subjoined deserves the place of honor, 
and it shall have precedence. Make way, therefore, ye intellectual dapperlings, and 
literary exquisites, who beat the coverts of the imagination for hard-wrought similes, 
make way for a farmer’s boy, from a sequestered vale of the Connecticut, who draws 
his figures from ever-glorious nature! What an unassured and faltering hand he 
throws across the lyre, in the annexed stanzas, which were carded and spun at the 
plough-tail, in the open field, and under the clear sky! The letter which accompanied 
the lines, is characteristic, and we cannot resist the inclination to quote it here. * I 
can’t think of any lie,’ says the writer, * to serve as an apology for this intrusion t 

* I am oae poet, in a sense, 

3ut just a rhymer, like, by chance. 

An’ hae to learning nae pretence. 

Yet, w hat the matter ? 

Whene’er my muse doe* on me glance, 

1 jingle at her.’ 

* My calling ia the plough; my delight the wondrous works of Nature; and when 
abroad, pursuing my labors ip the open air, the melody of birds, and the music of winds 
and waters, fill me with — what shall 1 call it? — inspiration 7 It is something more 
difi^cult for me to describe, than it would be to write off the notes played by an iEolian 
harp. At such times, conning over the sweet strains of some favorite bard, or raving 
to the winds in my own imperfect measure, gives my spirit ease, and fills my breast 
with that * peace which passeth all understanding.’ Any thing which savors of Indian 
memory — an arrow-head, a mouldering bone, a broken pipe, or other like relics, which 
are often disinterred by our farmers — is sure to affect my poor muse. From a child, I 
have been an ardent admirer of the Indian character; have indulged, alternately, in 
tears of sympathy, while poring over the red man’s wrongs, and the burnings of indig¬ 
nation, at the iniquities practised upon him by villanous white men, libelling the name 
of Christian. This attachment led me, in the autumn of 18 — , to the wilds of Wis¬ 
consin and Iowa, where I sojourned for a considerable period, revelling in the romance 
of burning prairies and primeval forests, and entering with spirit into all the soul-stiring 
scenes of a savage and backwoods life. « « I subjoin an offspring of my rustic Muse, 

which is about a day and a half old. Should the old gentleman of the long pipe and 
antique cbtir think it promising enough to become its sponsor in baptism, and give it t 
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name^ it would be uselees for me to add, that ita poor mother would be justly proud of 
such a god-father. On the contrary, should it be frowned at for venturing so far from 
home, among strangers, the returning of this sheet will be a sufficient hint for the dame 
to keep her * bairns’ at home for the future, to make the most of the solitudes of their 
nativity. The present state of my purse debars me from many a literary feast, such 
as the Knicksrbockeb would afford me; and your humble servant is not hypocrite 
enough to become a ‘patron,’ only in the sound of the word itself* 

THE LAMENT OF THE CHEROKEE. 

AIR: 'exile or brim.' 


O, torr falls the dew, io the twilight descending. 

And tall grows the shadowy hill on the plain ; 

And night o’er the far distant forest is bending, 

Like the storm-spirit, dark, o’er the tremulous main; 

But midnight enshrouds my lone heart in its dwelling, 

A tumult of wn in my bosom is swelling, 

And a tear, unbedttiiig the warrior, is telling 
That Hope has abandoned the brave Cherokee! 

Can a tree that is torn from its root by the fountain. 

The pride of the valley, green-spreading and fair. 

Can it flourish, removed to the rock of the mountain, 

Unwarmed by the sun, and unwatered by care? 

Though Vesper be kind her sweet dews in bestowing, 

. No life-giving brook in its shadow is flowing. 

And when the chill winds of the desert are blowing. 

So droops the transplanted and lone Cherokee! 

Loved graves of my sires! have I left you for ever 9 
How melted my heart, when I bade you adieu! 

Shall joy light the face of the Indian? — ah, never! 

While memory sad has the power to renew. 

As flies the fleet deer when the blood-hound is started, 

So fled winged Hopo from the poor broken-hearted; 

O, could she have turned, ere for ever departed, 

And beckoned with smiles to her sad Cherokee! 

Is it the low wind through the wet willows msbing. 

That fills with wild numbers roy listening ear? 

Or is some hermit-rill, io the solitude gushing. 

The strange-playing minstrel, whose music 1 hear? 

’T is the voice of my father, slow, solemnly stealing, 

I see his dim form, by yon meteor, koneliiig. 

To the God of the white roan, the Christian, appealing; 

He prays for the foe of the dark Cherokee! 

Great Spirit of Good, whose abode is the heaven. 

Whose wampum of peace is the bow in the sky. 

Wilt thou give to the wants of the clamorous raven. 

Yet turn a deaf ear to my piteous cry? 

O’er the ruins of home, o’er my heart’s desolation. 

No more shall thou hear my unblest lamentation ; 

For death’s dark encounter I make preparation. 

He bears the last groan of the wild Cherokee 1 

Those who know any thing of Indian metaphor, will be struck with the exquisite 
simile in the last stanza of the foregoing poem, not less than with the happy allusions 
to nature which pervade the whole. Verily, Maoa shall go ‘sans charge’ to the 
writer, for many a long year; and although we are compelled, from the use we have 
made of his letter, to suppress hia name, it will yet be made widely known to the 
American public, through these pages, or we are no literary seer. We grasp our distant 
poet’s hand, and assure him of an ever-cordial welcome to the offspring of bis heart and 
fancy. 

Haas is a zoological article. Bums bad bis louse and his mouse, Coleridge his jack¬ 
ass, and Southey paid his addressee to John Poulter’s old mare. Why then should our 
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eonrmpondent's mibject b« considered an infelicitous theme? By *r Lady, no! It is a 
fruitful topic, and treated io a Lamb*like vein. The writer derived bia hint from Mr. 
BucKiifOHAM, who speaks in the highest terms of the oriental jackass. He descnbes 
him as a noble animal, full of energy and spirit, beauty and majesty, as depicted by 
Job, of Uz. *Whett a person meets a friend,* says the distinguished traveller, * with 
an unusal degree of cheerfulness in his countenance, he usually addresses him : * How 
now? What goods news have you heard this morning? You look as brisk as an 
ass !* * We plunge into our correspondent’s ms,, in medias res^ asking absolution for 
the sin of occasional episodical curtailment. ' What is written,* however, ' remains^* 
for’t is too clever to be lost, and may speak, in effective fragments hereafter, with voice 
potential, from our drawer. 


A CHAPTER ON ASSES. 

‘Prithee, shepherd, who keepi mil theM jackaueB? Heavtn b« their comforter! What! 
Are they never curried? Are iliey never laken in, in the winter? Bray on ; the world ie dc«ply 

f our debtor. Louder still — that 'a noihinf. In good sooth, you are ill used. Were 1 a jackasa, 
solemnly declare, I would bray in G-sol-rr-ot, from morning, even unto night. Tristam Shanot. 


Reader, I would commune with you, here in my own little study. 'T is a chill, dark 
November evening; the wind howls and whistles round the corner, and the sharp ram 
pells against the window; but sit you down. We will first close the shutters, and stir 
up our cheerful fire { so, 

* The storm without may roar and rustle, 

IPs will not mind the storm a wbUtle.’ 


Now, from my comfortable elbow chair, tx-cathedroy I will discourse to you, in my 
loose, rambling way — of assbs. Ab! my friends, consider — are we not all asses, to 
a degree ? And as soon as we are able to bear, are harnessed with our panniers, and 
have all our heavy burthens to carry, our weary, toilsome journeys to take; what 
strength there is in us, tasked to the uttermost; and must patiently bow our heads to 
the vue blows and buHets of our cruel task-master, the world; receiving no gratitude 
for our labors— only a niggardly provender of thistles! — nay, too often turned out to 
die upon the first moor, w hen no longer fit for service. With the ass we arc alike, even 
though unlike. Let us find content and resignation in the example of our four-footed 
brother. Let us widen our sympathies, too much contracted by our own selfish pur¬ 
suits, interests, and gratifications, that they may embrace /am, with all the other infe¬ 
rior creatures, (for such we deem them) of the earth, in their circle. Consider how 
mysteriously we are linked with the humblest living creature, and are bound up with 
al 1 nature in one wonderful, inseparable whole. Is not the ass, too, animate, living, 
and life-giving— God-<‘reated ? ♦ ♦ The subtle Frenchman, who defined sueech to 

be the* cloak of thought,’ could not have expressed himself more enigmatically, than 
we, in thus addressing some poor ass: 'Alas, niy brother! thou art beaten with 
stripes, even as I am. Thy life, like mine, is one bitter struggle with necessity. I pity 
thee, even as 1 am to be pitH'd. 1 weep for thee^ as 1 weep for myself. 1 would 
lighten ihy heavy burden ; 1 would soften thy rugged condition, I would stretch forth 
my hand and help thee, did nut my own hard task require both my hands to help my¬ 
self. As it is, 1 can only commiserate thee— and my sympathy is tbme.* 1 venture 
to predict, that not one in a thousand will get at my meanjng. 

When Vorick Sterne was communing, in his amiable way, with the honest jackass, 
which had turned into the court-yard, to collect eleemosynary turnip-tops and cabbage 
leaves, the ill-starred animal was the innocent cause of the strangest disaster to his 
friend’s unmentionables : but it provoked not one unkind word from the benevolent 
sufTerer — only the equivocal interjection, * Out upon it !* The ‘ dead ass’ of the ‘ Sen¬ 
timental Journey,’ and the lamentation of honest Sancho over hts faithful four-footed 
friend and companion, were never excelled for heart-touching pathos; delightfully 
tinged with that quaint, playful humor, which ever accompanies true sensibility. Read 
them, if you have not, and then say if you longer remain cold and impassive to ray 
theme. « > 

* • Hardly-entreated brother! Despite the 'odd quirks and remnants of wit* 

that may be broken on me, 1 will speak one kindly word for thee, though none else 
will. 'Paper-pellets of the brain’ shall not awe me from my humor. Calm, humble, 
forbearing, cheerful — most emphatic of teachers! Creature of many sorrows! Vic¬ 
tim of thy many virtues! for thee, this troublous life is but a prolonged purgatory. 
Thy tender years — alas! to iliee no childhood — only a slate of painful transition to 
the time when thou art able to bear the burthen. The spring-time of existence t'uou 
scarcely knowest, for ihy rough, rugged journey is ever before thee. No gamesome 
infancy, no hopeful, joyous youth; hut life is a troubled, fast-fiurrying stream, which 
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beareth thee on, weary laden, to its ocean of storms and tempests. A cloud seems to 
overshadow thee from thv very birth. Thy pensive head declines sadly to the earth, as 
if prophetic of thy life of sorrow. Who could look, unmoved, upon thy little ungainly 
form, devoid of that soft, infantile grace, peculiar to childhood ? I'hy rugged coat, thy 
little pendulous tail, stumpy and barren; thy long, misshapen head, surmounted with 
its curious steeples ; thy little round eyes, sad, perhaps dull, yet cast in innocent, half- 
trustful, half-timorous glances, upon the stranger biped ; sparkling with a brief ray of 
intelligence, when wooed to eat of a crust from his hand ? And when thou hast grown 
to more mature donkeyhood, that depreciating look of patient submission, written so 
touchingly in thy countenance, seeming to say, ‘Do nT thrash me ! but if you will, you 
may !’ Alas, poor beast! Thy patience is called dullness; thy meekness, stupidity ; 
thy more than Roman firmness, obstinacy. ‘Oh monstrous world !’ 

Thus are we all, my friends, libelled and traduced. We are befooled by custom, and 
be-myslified by names. See! one is not a reed to be shaken by every wind ; his con¬ 
stancy is-deemed stubbornness! Another is not a powder wain, to take fire and ex¬ 
plode at every spark ; his calmness is misnamed stolidity! Another is patient under 
wrongs, and meek and forbearing amidst insult; he is pusillanimous 1 Another may 
be of an enduring honesty; then he is simply fool! 

In such manner has our poor four-footed brother been misinterpreted by a slanderous 
world. Custom has taught us to scorn those qualities in him, which, if rightly 
understood, we should deem virtues, until his very name has become a term of re¬ 
proach. Apply it to the petulant little being of humanity, and lo! he strait takes fire ; 
repels with fiercest invective the injurious appellation ; and does hot battle with his ac¬ 
cuser, for the name; when, if he was not the very dotard of custom, the name of ‘ ass’ 
would be to him a title of honor. Did not a partial ray of the truth flash upon that 
man, who, moralizing over the skeleton of a jackass, exclaimed, with impressive solem¬ 
nity, ‘ We are all fearfully and wonderfully made!’ 

Exemplary animal! what sins can be laid at thy door? Nay, let us examine this 
thing; what sins before man or God ? Pride? Alas! thou art all humility. Covet¬ 
ousness? A thistle will content thee. Gluttony? Though thou has spent no prodi¬ 
gal’s portion, yet the very husks were dainty to thy frugal tastes. Anger? Thy 
serene composure amidst insults and injuries, is almost sublime. Ingratitude? The 
* marble-hearted fiend’ has no place in thy breast. Thou art willing to lay down thy 
life in the service of thy master. Though he often overloads thee, conducts thee along 
with blows, insults thee with unnecessary stripes, and, at best, rewards thy faithful la¬ 
bors with a meagre subsistence of weeds, that the more fastidious horse would scorn, 
thy affection for him is remarkable; coming at his call; marking him out amidst a 
crowd ; scenting him at a distance; welcoming him with touching fondness and doci¬ 
lity. When didst thou, like the pampered courser, repay thy master’s care, by hurling 
him over thy ears, to the peril of nis neck? When, through perversity and impatience, 
didst thou dash to pieces with thy heels his new ly-painied trundle-car, or rcspcctabi- 
lity-gig ? And when, pressed by the sharp pangs of hunger, thou hast ventured to 
crop a forbidden cabbage leaf from his kitchen-garden, was that a crime so atrocious 
as to merit the cruel cudgelling thou receivedst from his too liberal hand ? 

Ungainly thou art, I must allow. In the graces, nature has been to thee a niggard. 
Yet she has ‘made it up’ to thee. Thou hast ‘many nameless virtues;’ and those 
that are not nameless — sagacity, hardihood, sure-footed ness. What were man, with all 
his boasted reason, in the wild^ intricate passes of the Cordilleras, but for thee? How 
bad the silver of Potosi found its way to the sea-board, but for thy agency ? Art thou 
dull ? We forget the solemn wisdom of thy rebuke to Baalam! True, thou wert then 
inspired ; but what other animal was ever inspired as thou wert? Devils took posses¬ 
sion of swine; but thou wert possessed of a God ! Art thou called dul4 then, because 
thou art not a horse? 

The horse is the only favorite, and all care and expense on him are lavished. He is 
luxuriously fed, warmly stabled, carefully tended; whilst thou art abandoned to 
neglect; the property of the poor or the vicious; the sport of dogs and children. Vet 
were there no horses, thou wouldst be esteemed first of quadrupeds. Thou art only 
second, and for that, art despised and neglected. We know thou hast not the 
courser’s grace, bearing, fire. Thou wouldst make but a sorry charger in war. Thou 
couldst not well be the Bucephalus to any mad Alexander. No Napoleon bestrode 
thee at Austerlitz—no Wellington at Waterloo. Such were not thy vocation. Thy 
destiny iga more l\umble one; but dost thou not fulfil it as well ? Thou hast less ac/i- 
vity than the courser, but thy could not be excelled. Thy great virtue lies 

in endurance. Thy cousin-german proudly prances beneath the gorgeous weight of 
princes and warriors; more humbly thou irottest soberly along, under honester men. 
Thy peasant masters could not often afford to exchange thee for the showier but less 
useful animal. Nay, didst thou not once bear upon thy back that wonderous peasant 
of Nazareth, before whom princes and potentatos were but the gilded ephemera of 
an hour ? 

‘Tell ye the daughter of Zion, Bdiold, thy King cometh, meek, and sitting upon an 
•as !’ went forth in thunder-words to all the earth. Not like the vainly-expected Messiah, 
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in pomp, and triumph, and worldly glory; heralded with trumpets and with ahawma j 
followed by glittering hosts of armed men, with earth-shaking steeds, and rustling ban¬ 
ners; not thus came to the astonished Jews their Lord and King; forhis kingdom was not 
of this world* But lo I a marvel 1 The divine Saviour of mankind came in the garb of 
blessed peace — in meekness and humility—seated upon an ass! Be thou mr ever 
venerable, above all other quadrupeds, for none were ever honored like unto thee* To 
benighted man thou borest the light of truth — the ambassador of God. Divinest mis¬ 
sion from heaven ! Messenger ol infinite love ! of infinite hope! ♦ ♦ Be thouforever 
venerable; for that sublime spectacle, when, borne on thee, the lowly Jesus enier^ 
the favored city, taught lo man how poor are all the pomps and outward shows of this 
vain world. Thou, loo, werl then apostolic; a teacher, and an exemplar before man¬ 
kind ; chosen as the type and symbol of the greatest of Christian virtues — hunriility. 

I have said I love an ass. Would I could tell you, thoughtful reader, how much I 
reverence an ass. Would 1 could speak of the asses I have known, in my day; with 
whom 1 have associated; 1 as a kind master, they as humble and faithful servants and 
companions. In the vegas of Spain, on the mountains of Peru, among the rocks of 
Calabria, amid the sands of Africa, few friends have been to me kinder, faiihfuller, or 
even more intelligent. In all these, my ass cheerfully encountered with me untold hard¬ 
ships; shared alt my privations, faithfully bore my weary limbs — patiently the up- 
braidings of my vexed spirit; picked out for me the safest paths, found me the road 
which my own perversity or blindness had lost; sought me with perseverance, when 
I had become separated from him; and even evinced a woman’s love, a dog’s fidelity, a 
Christian’s faith, and niore than human sagacity. 

Your jackass hath, indeed, a gentle and a loving spirit; a heart that yearneth in syni- 
pathy and affection tow ard all created things, from man to the humblest animal. Hia 
affection for hia own kind is intense. Observe his ardor for his female, his love for his 
offspring. But thisis not all. Mark his frequent friendships for the most dissimilar animals, 
such as the dog — even, it is recorded, wiiti a goose ; or, as I once remarked, with a mon¬ 
key. This was on ship-board. I will tell you the story. We were approaching our rugged 
coast, in the icy month of December. Our monkey, as mischievous an imp as ever bore 
the monkey form, lost all his vivacity, and became very disconsolate, at the sudden sen¬ 
sation of cold, to which he had before been a stranger. The warmest place in the ship 
was ofcourseatlhe cook’s galley; but cooks have always been sworn enemies to all the 
inferior race — cats, dogs, mokeys, ct id genus omne — and had no bowels of compas¬ 
sion for poor Joco, whom they accused of taking sundry liberties with their sweetmeats 
and sauces. So they dravc him forth, like Hagaris offspring, to the wilderness of the 
sea-washed deck. The searching cold brought him to his wits, and his wits were not 
long in discovering how warm a back had the donkey, who calmly munched his daily 
provender between two guns, without seeming to care whether the climate was cold 
or warm. Old Jack’s meditations, however, W’ere at first too rudely disturbed at the 
monkey’s familiarity in making use of his long tail to ascend, not to show some symp¬ 
toms of displeasure; but though his heels flew up with marvellous vigor, it was quite 
in vain to dislodge the pertinacious intruder; and Joco, finding the vital warmth of the 
back vastly agreeable, did not fail to repeat, doily, his unceremonious visit. At last, the 
donkey became accustomed to the thing, and seemed to expect it, as a matter of course. 
With imperturbable gravity, he would quietly allow the little imp to climb up bis tail, 
and when he found him settled to his own satisfaction, would droop his long cars, and 
doze away the tim^ or silently chew the cud of patient reflection, until Joco saw fit to 
dismount. Sometimes he would look around, with a benevolent expression, upon bis 
shivering visiter, as if to say : ‘ Well, stay there, unhappy monkey 1 thou bast a hard 
time of It, poor fellow 1 coming from thy own sunny clime into this cold country. For 
myself, 1 do not mind it, as 1 am not so thin-skinned ; and sufferance is the badge of all 
my tribe. But if my warm back can be of any comfort to thee take it, and welcome!* 

Thus Joco and Jack became great friends. Spread out at full length, Joco would 
nestle there all day long, and fearful would be his outcries, when any mischief-loving 
Bailor attempted to displace him. The kindness of his sturdy friend he would repay by 
solemnly scratching liis long cars, and chattering to him in his vivacious language. Old 
Jack was the best of listeners; and not Bottom himself more delighted in being 
scratched. Sometimes, when his little friend was miking to him, he would give a Lord 
Burleigh nod, as if in approval; or, occasionally, lilt up his mighty voice in a brief reci¬ 
tative, soon again relapsing into silence. At such times, Joco, who evidently preferred, 
like most talkative persons, having all the conversation to himself, would listen, either 
in fear or froni deference,to his fnend’s brief oration, but would chatter still more vocife¬ 
rously when it ceased; and then never failed to evince some of his natural propensity 
to teaze; all of which old Jack bore with the most stoical composure. 

At last, little Joco was lost overboard, and poor Jack became inconsolable. Full 
many a rueful look did he cast around for his friend, who came no more. It was a sad 
bereavement. None but an ass could tell how sad. He had lost his sprightly com¬ 
panion. Who now would scratch those ample ears, which seemed, since Joco’s death, 
more attenuated than ever 1 Who now would play with that pendulous taU, which now 
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hung down listless and dispirited? His sonorous trumpet was heard less oAen, and 
seemed attuned to a lugubrious note, as if it pealed poor Joco’s requiem. A mournful 
gloom rested upon his countenance. The lines of his face became deeper, sadder. He 
tookl ess pleasure in bis food, and visibly lost in desh. A heavy grief was at his heart. 
’T was said he often sighed; and some of the more tender-hearted and imaginative 
sailors even told of tears that ' coursed adown bis innocent nose, in piteous chase.* He 
continued to pine away, and before the end of the cruize, yielded up his weary life; 
dying, doubtless, of a broken heart. Was not this love 1 

* We men may say more, swear more, but indeed, 

Our shows are more than w ill: for still we prove 
Much in our vows, but httlc in our love.’ 

It is consoling to know, however, that poor Jack had every respect paid to his memory. 
He was buried with all the honors of war. And when the funeral service was read, and 
the words, * We commit our brother to the deep,’ were spoken, there was not a dry eye 
in the ship. 

Gentle reader 1 you who have listened to me to the end, will you not henceforth have 
a kindlier feeling for asses7 ’T is good for us thus to commune together; but it will 
be the belter for us, if what I have said should increase your respect for the ass. When 
next you meet him, pass him not by with indiHerence, nor contempt; stay him awhile. 
* By the mass, you may stay him,’ if bis master he willing; otherwise, do not, lest it 
get him a thrashing; stay him, and gossip a>vhile together. My word for it, you will 
quit him with a higher respect lor his intelligence, and admiration for bis good nature. 
The mute eloquence of his look is worth a world of lip oratory. Perhaps you have 
not yet learned what eloquence there may be in a look, unless you have been in love, 
when you could not have failed to have noted it. But look at an ass ! It may not 
often be your good fortune to meet with one; for asses, in our infant society, are not yet 
common ; but when you do, just stop him long enough to inquire after his health ; pity 
his weary look; sympathize kindly with his trials; and at parting, bid him good speed; 
and if you do nut feel your ’bosom's lord’ sit more lightly on his throne, for doing this 
good action, 1 shall think the worse of you. ♦ * Such profound respect 1 have for 

asses, that, when I reflect upon their estimable qualities, and their deplorable condition, 
1 am often led to doubt the right which we two-legged humans have, to bold our poor 
four-footed brother as property. It is a monstrous usurpation; and at times 1 am 
tempted to get up a Donkty-aboliiion Society ; or at least, enter a claim for his repre¬ 
sentation. Our biped beasts of burthen are represented, why not our quadrupeds 7 And 
if, waiving all proxy, we allowed him to be represented in iini/, who can doubt that his 
speeches would be quite as intelligible 7 But 1 am touching a delicate subject. How 
tne dome of that hall would reverberate to his mighty eloquence! Solitary and alone, 
what q notable ass he would become! 

Who has not read of the daring invaders of the new world 7 — children of the sun; 
mounted on wondrous four-footed things, that seemed, to the astonished Indians, 
winged with might, majesty, and terror! But had those adventurous Spaniards been 
mounted on asses! Curiou^ though less imposing! Can we not imagine a whole 
army of such, in extended line, trotting sedately down to charge an enemy 7 Their 
riders’ heels nearly touching the ground. Ears of the longest, rigidly erect above the 
Bolemn-looking head. And those trumpet notes! His sympathy with ail his kind 
is 80 infectious, that had but one among them lifted up his voice, what a blast were 
there! Sounding their own charge, with that trombone note! What enemy had with¬ 
stood it 7 The walls of Jericho fell with a sound: curious if America had been con¬ 
quered by the braying of asses ! * * We as yet dream not of the wisdom there is 

in the dumb brute. Nay, we as yet know not where to place him truly in the scale of 
creation. Each created thing has a symbolic and spiritual Signification, so philosophers 
tell us, beside its inerematenal — and which we have yet to learn. Vour Buflbiis, your 
Cuviers, should have abandoned their vain studies of material qualities and manifesta¬ 
tions, and inquired into the higher and spiritual attributes of animated nature, la there 
no Kant, no Cousin, to spiritualize the study of asses 7 Consider what a work yet re¬ 
mains for the metaphysician! The menial philosophy of asses 1 • * Who can 

say what wondrous visions visit him, even in dreams7 Visions of what? Of the 
warm stable, kind grooms, fields of clover, slacks of gram 7 — or are they purely trans¬ 
cendental— vision-airy 7 Is there poetry in that siohJ-looking head? It may well be, 
when we find so many poets asses, an ass should sometimes be a poet. His life, we 
see, IS wretchedly unpoetical; but is not the immortal naind distinct from and beyond 
life ? But could he teach us, in prose or verse, preceptiully, and find a publisher for 
what is in him, would he do more than he does now by his example 7 * ♦ 


TfiBax breathes, in the note accompanying the annexed lines, written in ‘Kosci¬ 
usko’s Garden,’ at West Point, the true American spirit; and we join with the author 
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in the hope, that our writers will more frequently treat of native scenes and events, in 
the literary periodicals of the day : 


Dark beetling rocks hang o’er my head, 
Beneath my feet the river’s bed ; 

Tbe cherish’d haunts of valiant dead 
Are round and near to me : 

Could there a nobler scene bo found, 
Than doth this rocky niche surround, 
Where Nature’s rorust forma abound, 
lu grand variety 7 

Far aa the charmed eye can trace, 

Old Hudson speeds upon his race ; 
While barks, of every form of grace, 
Glide onward silently : 

On either side, the mountuius high 
Lift their tall heads to greet the -tky; 
Betvrccu, bright vales relieve the eye, 
Miaglud with rock and tree. 

Oft from the river’s channel deep, 
la heard the stiirgeoii's splashing leap. 
Just waking Echo from her sleep, 

And hush’d us suddenly : 

Anon, the trumpet's stirring note 
Upon the breeze doth gaily flout, 
Recalling thrilling rceiius remote, 

Of native chivalry. 

Wtsi-PoitUt August, 1838. 


Where erst the eagle rear’d bis crest, 
la now in waving gardena dreat; 

And fairy forms of rnaideos rest 

Where th’ wild wolf used to lies 
The cat-bird dips her taper bill, 

The timid squirrel drinks bis fill. 

At the same spring which used to rill t 

’Neath Kosciusko’s eye. 

And where is he, whose loAy pride 
First sought upon the mountain's aide 
The quiet that the camp denied — 

A warritir's privacy? 

The grave! th»^ grove has claimed its own! 
His gallaat spirit licnvenwurd flown, 

His uuiiie yon monumentui stone 
Preserves to memory. 

Bnt hark ! 1 hear tbe rushing sound 
Of ste.imer, spreading waves around, 
Fright’ning the solitude prnfouud 
‘ From its propriety ;’ 

And warning me to seek the way 
That traverses tbe river quay, 

Or miss iny sail up-stream to day : 

Farew ell, bright scene, to tbee! 

o. 


The subjoined is not altogether ‘ literary matter,’ but is nevertheless written with 
so much spirit, and evinces so fine an eye for the grand and picturesque, with not 
a little of true national feeling, that we have pleasure in giving it publicity through 
our pages. The writer dates from that queen of western cities, BufTalo : 

‘Gentlemen: Oh, that ‘Dtedrich Knickerbockbb, Jr.* could have been here to see 
what I saw this morning! I stood at the upper end of the ‘Main-street’ of this spirited 
town, and beheld, in the light of a glorious day, a scene! The many-colored 
woods around me, landward, and along the Canada shore, were gleaming in the clear 
bright sunlight of an October morning; the city spread widely out its ‘polypus arms* 
below, sprinkled with domes, steeples, and cupolas, which threw back the beams‘ofihe 
sun; and the broad blue sea, to whose borders the town descends with a gentle slope, 
stretched to hazy infinity in the distance, here sparkling in the day-beam, and there 
lying greenly in shadow. It was a sublime and beautiful sight; and aa 1 was gazing 
at the numerous sail which were Hitting into dimness on the verge of the western 
horizon, a fleet of some ten or twelve majestic steamers, with their colors flying, black¬ 
ened a league’s width of that blue waste, with rolling billows of thic k smoke, which 
poured out from the chimneys, to die away far astern, spreading low, and dissolving upon 
the bosom of the waters. Fifty of these stcam-craft are conirolled here; and two thou¬ 
sand souls were borne to western regions, this morning, in those noble vessels ; a float¬ 
ing village, variously bound, along the linked lakes, whose united navigauon is more 
than a thousand miles, stretching, in all directions, into the heart of the most fertile 
country in the world ; a country alive with enterprise; teeming with embryo canals, rail¬ 
roads, and every species of internal improvement, which can be eflected by associated 
individual capital, or state and government aid; a country, in short, where space is fast 
being annihilated; where, as Carlyle says, ‘ they may dig up certain black stones from the 
bosom of the earth, and say to them, 'Transport us and our products at the rate of 
thirty miles an hour,’ and they will doit 1’ And Jo you see, reader, as you look with me, in 
your mind’s eye, upon this magnificent and far-reaching country, how this some town 
upon which 1 am looking down, (and in which, lei me say, for fear of misapprehension, I 
am neither a land, tenement, nor property-holder,) do you see how it serves as the natural 
gate to llie Atlantic sea-board, sitting, like New-York herself, in the imdsl of the sea — 
yes, of half a dozen m as— and ceniering here, as at the apex of an opened fan, tbe 
advancing tides of those vast inland regions, stretched beyond the sight? VNhai a 
focus of the East and West! — an occidental Constantinople — destined to sit, in mors 
than eastern splendor, upon her high,vantage-ground. * ♦ Tw’clve or thirteen years 
ago, I am informed, the town had not more than two thousand inhabitants; now it 
numbers upward of twcnly-lwo thousand. What will it become, when that magnific'ent 
work, the Erie canal^ shall have been widened to a navigable river?— when the Eris 
Rail-road| Bweeping its long 'iron course* through fertite Bouthem districts, and the 
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Boston and New-York Rail-road, trnversingeqiiallv productiyesectionp, both with diverg¬ 
ing branches into rich volt;?, and to prus^peruus villages — what, 1 reprat, will the town 
become, when these works shall have been cirmpletedl T hen, loo, the important im¬ 
provements going on, under government, in her far-famed harbor ; ihe sale of the im¬ 
mense tracts of adjacent Indian lands; and the inexhaustible water-power at Black 
Rock, (already a part of the city,) and Niagara, both linked, even now, to the town by 
rail-road. This water power is inexhaustible, and available at all seasons—sufficient 
to convert into bread-sintis all the grains of the great valleys of the Mississippi arid its 
tributary streams, and the country bordered by the great lakes — a country that may be 
made the granary of the world, and which is capable of sustaining a population larger 
than that of China. What a point is this, for the exchange and transhipment of the 
merchandise of the east, and the products of the mighty west! 'I’he ships and steam¬ 
boats traversing the western lakes and rivers, may ‘dump’ their stores at the very 
doors of the numerous mills already erected, or imperiously demanded, and while iheur 
cargoes, reduced, in elfect, to breads are sweeping to the sea-board, on an artificial 
river, the vessels arc on their return trips, filled to overflowing with the merchandise 
demanded by the vast country of the lakes.’ 

♦ * ‘ 8uch is but one of the thousand view’s which may be taken, in different 

quarters of this great and growing country. Prophecy has always belied us, how 
extravagant soever her predictions. In fifty yiars, BuHalo w ill be larger than is now 
New-York. 1 put this (that is, 1 hope J do,) upon a perrnamnl record, in your pages, 
and so the prediction will he letted. Is it doubted 7 1 would ask liow h ng ago it is, 

since the Indian roamed alone here, nnd the unsi and stag (an c down to the shores of 
the‘great lake and river of the cataract,’ painting a dancing shadow of his anilersin 
the blue water, then undivided by a keel, and luidisfurl td by the ruth of the swift 
fire-ship 7 If in the weak infancy of our existence and nupruvemeiii, we have seen 
such wonders, what marvels may not be deemed to exist in the onward distance? 
The energies of the American people are resistless. Revulsions are not only borne, 
bulorerborne, by native spirit and enterprise. We have seen the proof of lias, Very re¬ 
cently. It 18 but a liille while, since it might almost be said, that 

—' * thniueh thn ports which ^kirt our wide ilomaio. 

For tr»«]e’i* loud luizz, a lonely lan|;uor reigned ; 

The .’^luuli•ur|[lg iu*'rehaiit o'er liiii deok reeluied, 

And round her grave the gho^t of Coiinuercc pined!* 

But not long was there languor; for a brief space only, did the merchant slumber; and 
never yet dawned such an era of wealth and prosperiiy, as is rising upon us now.’ 

W« are at a nonplus. An ambassador from the ‘ priniing-liouse’ records ‘eight 
pages over!’ when that amount was deemed lacking. A great mistake. Hence, we 
must close the drawer, but only to open it again in due season. The favor of a kind 
friend, ‘ A Digest, etc., with Reflections,’ is excluded, and a crinsideralion of the follow¬ 
ing, postponed for a brief period: ‘A Spark from an Old Crone’s Pipe,’ ‘Down East 
and Soforth,’ ‘ The Memories of the Past,’ ‘Autumn Evenings,’ ‘The Lioness and the 
Queen of Birds,’ ‘ Nature,’ ‘ A Father,’ in brief thoughts on Education, ‘ Reminiscences 
of a New-England Teacher,’ ‘ Lines written at Fort Putnam,’ and ‘ nameless numbers 
moe,’ which we have not time to specify. 


MintATURE Painting. — Every now and then, we hear of some young native artist 
bursting into reputation, if we may so speak, as his pent-up talent finds room for en¬ 
largement and display. The West has furnished her full quota of artists of genius. 
Powell, but recently arrived among us, has taken rank at once ; and Mr. George H. 
Hite, a young miniature-painter from Kentucky, will remain here but a short time, be¬ 
fore he also will make himself favorably known to the lovers of art. He has had con¬ 
siderable experience in his profession, in Lnuisiania, Alabama, Georgia, and South Caro¬ 
lina, and has received the advantages of study with, and the counsel of, such eminent 
artists as Frazer, Malbone, etc. Mr. Hite’s style is free, bold, and rich, and his taste 
refined and chaste. Some of his portraits of well known citizens are not more remark¬ 
able for their fine finish, than for the truth to nature which, as likenesses, they display. 
Mr. Hite’s rooms are at the Astor House ; and those who may desire to ‘ reign on 
ivory, lovers, children, sisters, friends/ may receive the requisite touches at the (tdle 
hands of our artist 
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North Amehican Review, for the October quarter. — We have read this num¬ 
ber of the ‘North American,’ with more than common pleasure. There is a good va¬ 
riety in the reviews, while there is not one which can be pronounced dull, or a mere 
dissertation, in which the merits and character of the book under discussion are swal- 
low’ed up and forgotten. The article on Sparks’ Idfe of VVashington, in our copy, is 
disfigured with pencil-marks and dog’s-tars; but for the c.xiracls which they indicate, 
we have unfortunately little space. Of the necessity of the ‘ Life,’and its collateral 
records, and its importance in a national point of view, the reviewer eloquently 
observes: 

‘Of the auspicious inltucuco of the principles of Washington over pulilic opinion throughout the 
country, which happily i.« ••111 highiv operative, iiuu liinust he ascrihed to the unexpended force of hi» 
person.d usccudancy, aiul the ft .\-hly-reniemhereil pow er of Jiin prr«onal intercourse. '1‘hesc, with 
the liipse of time, niii*«t daily grow fainter. IIi> coiiteniporaries are nearly all gone. Of lhn>e, who in 
any way took coniocl with him, t^enree one remain!* locoun-**! u,-. One ‘■olitary eyewitness of his ex¬ 
ploits and risks on Hratldock's li< hi is kno\\n to survive. OfeHsioiially, at a ptddic gtitheriiig, a fourth 
of July assiMuhlage, or a (,’iiieinnati celehr.iiioii, we have an ojiportuiiity of lukiiig the hand winch 
Wasliiiigtoii liiid taUeii. Tn.il tremhlisi" old man, wlu) is groping his v\tty tou ard a seal, was, at a 
time when his hands could wield soiiicthiiig more furniidahle lliaii a erntcli, one of his body-guard 
at Brandy wine and (iermanluw n ; and here isonewho^aw him, v»hen, pale with indignation, he en¬ 
countered (iencral Lee on his retreat, at M«miiioutli. .As y<iii eome doa n to the period of lii> I'resi- 
deucy, the iiumher ofeoiirse increases «jf those who were eiitcriniron piildic alVairs tow ard the close 
of his career; but the solitary survivor of the first Senate of the I iiiled Stales, and of the company 
who broke bread with the Father of his Country on the day of hisfir-t inaui'iiratioii us PreMderit, 
haspiussed olfthe stage within a fe.v moiitim. A nice has risen up who knew not Jo-eph, but to whom 
hid revered memory, loaded with the praises of his country and inaiikind, has descended aa a pre¬ 
cious legacy.’ 

The influence of Washington’’ a example upon mankind at large, is set forth with 
felicitous force, in the annexed passage : 

‘When men are ready, like BnitUM, in ilespair to fly to the (oiielusion, that there is no sphere of 
activity liir goodness, in the pr^)^ im e of ei\d gowriinieut; that this worhl belongs of necessity to 
a poliiieal aali-chnst; a cliai-act>*i like \V\i>!iiHrton arises, li!ic the sun of riirliteousiiess, w illi healing 
in its wings. Virtue, sneered at and mocked, lakes coiir.ige. Disinlen-ted labor lor the good of 
others, emerges from llie parm Inal charily, 'i'lie iiilellitciice of the muss ol' mankind, long d*‘ndecl 
as visioiiar\, and set at nought as impracticable, feels itself \indicatetl and fortified. The world for 
a while looks on ill incredulous wmuler. Distrustful expectation watches the steps of the hero. 
His gracious words are heard w ith iiurediiliiy ; his generous acts surveyed withduuht. The lime 
id sorrow fully forehod-d, win ii liie d* lu.-ioii w ill he over, the mask he dropped, and the meagre, peo- 
pIe-Io\ing ('oiisul, w ill exj'aiid into tlie sleek and purple Dictator. But, if he persevere in iho 
path of patriotism and duly ; if he march lioiii victory to victory, with iiiu luted brow, and cling to 
the cause in disaster as well a- triiimph : if he coii-ecrate his sword to the protci lion of the law; 
and, when the w arlare iseinled, if In* send his armv to their lionies, iind zdnlicate the power w hic h 
their devotion eoiifers on him, then, imb ed, it is c«dd praise lo suy he has ser\ed, or even su\ed. Iits 
country. He has serve d, ami. humanly spe:ikiiig, lias saved his nice. He has ‘ gi\ eii ardor to vir¬ 
tue .and confidcmre to truth.’ lie has led forth patriotism from a Cell, and placed her on a throne. 
He has rohhed the tyrant of his plea, and sIhomi that it is not necessary that ni.iiikiiid should lie en¬ 
slaved ; and from that lime forward, ti'.llhc voice of history i--struck iliimb. w liercsov or on the face 
ol' the globe an etl'ort is made to i'st.ddish constitution.d go\eriimcnl. there his ev iiiiph' is jirc-ent, 
to furnish an ever-ready answ er lo the cver-rcady objection, that, though the theory is good, it is 
impossible to put it to practice.' 

We are glad to learn from this article, that the entire work is to be published in Eng¬ 
land, and all essential portions of it translated into French, by M. Guizot, and into 
German, by Mr. Von Raumur, assisted by the accomplished daughter of Professor 
Tieck. Tints will Washington he borne lo the firesides of the hundred millions in 
Europe, who receive their supjilies of initlleciual food through the French and German 
languages.’ 

The ‘ Proceedings of the American Health Convention,’ at Huston, furnish the text 
for the next paper, which treats that latest of ultra humbugs, the Grand ‘ Nortli-.Amori- 
can Dried-.VppIc and Potato Society,’ with proper ridicule and contempt. Alluding lo 
the posiiiim assumed by one of the clerical delciiates to the Massuelmselts Sturvalion 
Convention, that ‘all disease and sickness is crime,’ and that clergymen sin against 
great light, in praying for guilty betl-riddcn sullerers in their cliuiches, the reviewer 
says; 

“Sir, wc must throw the responsibility of each person’s health on himself, and make him alou« 
feel accoimt.'ildc lor it.’ .A\:iuut. llu n, yc bed-rnbb*ii rcprtdciles, u Inmi only scnlimciital fmds 
will pity iiii'l w I'h to Miccor. A cibtict for a l anceroii.'S eruption ; n dungeon and hard labor for 
lii'u for a pulmonary tubercle ; iaii>nsoumcut in the common guol from thirty days to rix moniha, for 
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a rhruraatic shouMrr, accordincr fo the nppravation «>f the offence. ‘ Parents must he made to feeJ, 
that for tlie sickncs:* of their children, they ure llieniselve« re8i)ons>ihle.’ So make no pretence, 
tearful mother, of rc^rrcttiug what you yourecif have lione, nor wear out the lonp watches of the 
night over tlic coiicli of your fevered child ; but away to the whipj)iiig-iM»!it, for a baggage ua you 
arc, and lake the deserts of such as you I’ 

In the same vein is the summing up the merits of this newly-discovered applc-and- 
potato system: 

‘The di^h that erst ‘ ran away with the spoon’ <lid a irood thing for itself, and henceforth it has 
need of that and of that only ; knife and fork are oh'^olele ahoiniiiatioiis. The times of f-elf-cotnpla- 
cenl Jack Horner are cone by'; nobody, while lieeals Cliri.-tnia>> pie, may lienceforw ard give himself 
credit fora spark of cooiluess. A.*«, in our iimoceiice, uc m-ed to read our llihles, the thriving ol’the 
holy children when they lived on pul'C, yei rivalled in vicor and comelnie.-.-. the sharers of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar’s own hoard, was altogether contrary to iiafurc, and was simplv a miraculous result. 
W e arc to he better iii>tructed now ; the clciiieiils of their rotundity aud fair liking w'cre in their 
generous food. Sterne thotight he had added a loueli to the picture of his prisoner’s disromfort, 
when he threw ill the waler-erti.-e and crust. Nothing could he more mistakiMi, as presently the 
honest citizen w^l show ; he will lake care to have such ahines righted, reclainiing those delieacies 
for himself, while tlie convict will lie imule to work through his time of flnraiiro on champagne and 
oysters, plum-pu<lding and roa.'tctl pig. VVe were hrou'.rht up to pity or hauler the Irish for their fare 
of potatoes reli-^hcd w ith hutter-milk. t?l> rogues! the laugh has been all along rigiilfully on their 
hide. Tliey wanted no competition, and so were loo knowing fo tell ns how things stood ; now that 
we UPC wiser, we must count them the most eu\ iatde of nations, and grudge them all but their 
butter-milk, which is just so imicli dc trap. rJiit we must look higher yet. We dishonor such a 
great matter by regarding it with personal cpnsideraiioiis. The interests of humanity are suspended 
on a pot-hook. The w omb of ev ents in the learned, the social, and the religious world, is the seeth¬ 
ing cauldron of the house-hold hearth. Tin; seminal principles of human progress are in the herb- 
garden. All desli is giaiss, and if man grows, it must he grass that expands him.' 

Tliis cnpilal paper is followed by a review of Roberts’ ‘Embassy to the Eastern 
Courts of Cochin-China, Siam, and Muscat,’ etc., (heretofore noticed at large, in these 
pages, and, as in the North American, with deserved commendation,) and a pamphlet 
entitled ‘Outline of a Consular Establishment for the United States, in Eastern Asia.* 
We are well pleased to see here, a just and spirited rebuke of the disgraceful system of 
making our functionaries abroad, dependent upon petty fees extorted from mer¬ 
chants, or wrung from the wages of distressed seamen. Very high praise is awarded, 
and justly, to Dewey’s ‘Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Politics,’ and the 
‘Letters from Rome,’ so familiar to the readers of the Knmckerbocker. Kenrick’s 
‘American Orchardist’ forms the basis of a copious paper on Horiicullure, considered in 
all its departments, which is well wrillen, and evinces various knowledge of, not to say 
practical experience in, the subject in hand. The last article is, as usual, a hatch of 
minor and brief ‘ critical notices,’ strung together like a bunch of onions, gradually 
narrowing in length, and finally tapering down to the most sententious and ‘curtailed 
abbreviations, compressing particulars.’ In these, amongothers, are notices of Cooperi’s 
‘Homeward Bound,’in which the author is by no means flattered; Mrs. Gilman’s 
works ; ‘ Joanna of Naples,’ by the author of ‘ Miriam ;’ Guizot’s Lectures ; Jewett’s 
‘Passages of Foreign'rravcl,’ and Hall’s ‘ Notes on the Western Slates.’ In this 
latter, the critic assumes quite too much in his own Iphalf. He may rest assured, that 
what Judge Hall administered to the ‘North American’ in his ‘Preface,’ is regarded by 
the public as a most trenchant castigation; and what is more, the reviewer himself evi¬ 
dently 80regards it. We have heard precisely such advice to ‘keep cool,’ and not to 
‘be incensed,’ as the critic tenders to Judge Hall, given in a tremulously mild tone, by 
a virago, who was at the same moment bursting with rage, and pale with mortification, 
at a signal defeat, the full consciousness of which no allectation could conceal. 

The last of the ‘critical notices,’ is a very brief and non-committal reference to the 
handsome volume of poems, by our contemporary. Col. Morris, of the ‘Mirror’ literary 
journal. In these notices, which, if they answer at all to their title, should be ‘nothing 
if not critical,’ one might suppose that at least an opinion of the literary merits of a 
work would be expressed; but w-e defy the reader to discover one, in the following, 
which is the entire ‘ review’ in question: 

‘ The pocm5of Col. Morris Imve rnjoycfl so wide a newspaper r.rlelirity, that it would be affecta¬ 
tion in us to pretend to iutro lute them to our readers. !<uiiie ot‘ them, moreover, have been united 
to .Mr. Rusacil’s music, and sni*l and sun? in the saloons of the fasliion.ible w orld. Their author ha? 
now collected them ui a volume, which, for elegaut type uud luxuriou? paper, is surpased by uo book 
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hitherto issued from the American press. We intended to have invited him to speak for himself in 
our columns, in the * Lines for Music,’ but we find ourselves too soon at the end of our sheet.’ 

Will not such cavalier notices as this, of a volume got up with much typographical 
beauty, and liberality of expenditure, give disaffected authors cause to insist upon the 
justice of the charge sometimes brought against the ‘North American/ of undue sec¬ 
tional jealousy, in matters of native literature? 

In striking contrast with this brief and indefinite notice, is an elaborate eulogium of the 
beautifully-executed volume in question, from a friendly hand, in the last number of the 
* Southern Literary Messenger,' (a monthly literary journal, published at Richmond, 
Virginia,) which has failed to reach us, and for the late perusal of which, we are in¬ 
debted to the courtesy of a friend. The critic regards Col. Mobris’s prose as ‘ graceful, 
flowing, and full of ailmirable humor,’ and cites, especially, in proof of the justice of 
his opinion, ‘The Monopoly and the People’s Line,’ and ‘The Little i^renchman and 
his Water Lots,’ which he affirms have ‘no superior in the works of any American 
writer.’ This praise should have been qualified, as we think, by the exception, at least, 
of Washington Irving, Paulding, Sands, and Longfellow. The reviewer remarks, 
elsewhere, tliat our author’s wit ‘does not sparkle, but glows, and warms the heart 
with its genial and laugh-exciting influences;’ and he expresses the hope, that all his 
spirited prose w'ritings will yet be collected, and published in volumes. In relation to 
Col. Morris’s simple effusions, the writer observes : ‘Hie pen is in poetry, what the 
harp is in music; gentle, soothing, light, and graceful, shedding a twilight over the 
soul;’ and that in one of his pieces, ‘ the reader might fancy himself perusing a newly- 
discovered manuscript poem of Chaucer or Spenser.’ Of the lines commencing, 

*Oa the lake where droop'd the willow, 

Long time ago!* 

the critic says : * For touching pathos, gentle versification, delicacy and purity of fancy, 
this little lyrical gem is not surpassed by any thing on the other side of the Atlantic ; 
even by the divine Moore himself.’ ‘Woodman, spare that Tree!’ we are informed, 
has been repeatedly parodied in the newspapers, ‘ one of the strongest tests of une¬ 
quivocal popularity.’ ‘On this delightful lyric,’ adds the reviewer, ‘and one or two 
others, will our author’s reputation, as a lyrical poet, principally rest.’ We remember 
to have seen but one parody upon this song, which, coupled with Mr. Russell’s, fine 
musical voice, has been made familiar to many of our readers in the Atlantic cities. It 
contained, among other lines, the following, which must, we think, have made even the 
parodied author himself laugh heartily, during the first moment of its perusal: 


* Loafer I pparc that dog ! 
Touch not u hair or limb! 
lu >outh he loupht for me, 
And now 1 '11 tight for him. 

‘When but an idle hoy, 

Olteii with him 1 roved; 


In all their gushing joy, 

Him, too, my sisters loved; 
And him m> brothers dear. 
The fond caress would give : 
Loafer! w ho sent thee here ? 
Go! let that old dog live !* 


The stanzas of our author on the ‘ Death of Gen. Delivan,’ are pronounced ‘ mar¬ 
tial and spirited,’ but injured by the ‘introduction of the name of the deceased.’ We 
marvel that the reviewer did not quote the ‘Lines to a Whippoorwill,’ recently pub- 
hshedf which we have no hesitation in saying, are, in our judgment, the best stanzas that 
ever proceeded from Col. Morris’s pen. We do not remember ever to have perused 
the complimentary ode to Lafayete, however, upon which the ciitic places a high esti¬ 
mate, and with which the aged veteran himself is declared to have been so delighted, 
that he ‘was in the habit of humming it al<»ud, whenever occasion offered.’ The 
critic has pm forever at rest an envious slander, which had generally obtained, that 
Morris was not the writer of the celebrated play of ' Briar-Cliff’ He says: 

‘ Col. Morria is the sole nnd unassisted nulhor ; for on one occasion, we remember his saying to 
some friends at table, who rallied liini on the subject, ‘ GcDtlemcn, that play is entirely my own ; 1 
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am not indebted to any one forasinsrl*) Hue or comma, if 1 except Mrs. Carolinb Matiloa Thaver, 
on whose story it is rounded. If it belongs to any one else, however, I wish he would come forward, 
prove property, pay charges, aud take it away I’' 

In reference to the military position and personal appearance of our author, we copy the 
following, simply desiring to correct the reviewer on one point, to save disappointment 
to those who, coming among us from a distance, may be curious to compare the picture 
with the original. The forehead of our author is even rather under than above the 
medium height, and is not phrenology-proof. If our friend the critic, therefore, be not 
too deeply wedded to his views in this regard, he will pardon this allusion to one in¬ 
stance, in which, according to his own opinions, here promulgated, his favorite science 
is not infallible: 

* Col. Morris, as well as a literary, has long been a military man. After passing through the 
several grades of rank, he has recently been appointed general of a New-York brigade of artillery. 
When colonel, he was of essential service in quelling the formidable riots of 1834. Colonel, now 
General Morris, is a little under the medium height, his person inclined to portliness, his face full, 
his complexion ruddy, his eyes dark, and exceedingly fine, with a langhiiig expression, indicative 
of the humor that constitutes a prnniineiit trait in his character. His forehead is high, fair, and 
well shaped, showing, phrrnoingically, prominent developments of the imaginative and inventive 
powers i the organs of thought and reflection being less apparent.* 


The Mssraa. Ballanttnbs and Mb. Lockhart. — A pamphlet has been repub¬ 
lished by Messrs. James Monroe and Company, Boston, from the second London 
edition, entitled * Refutation of the Misstatements and Calumnies contained in Mr. 
Lockhart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, Bart., respecting the Messrs. Ballanttnes 
By the Trustees and Son of the late Mr. James Ballantvne.’ All who have perused 
Mr. Lockhart’s Memoirs of the Life of Scott, must have imbibed a firm belief, that the 
pecuniary ruin in which the great author’s fortunes were finally involved, was brought 
about by the improvidence and lack of business qualifications of his partners in printing 
and publishing, James and John Ballantyne. We venture to say, however, that not a 
single reader will rise from the perusal of this clear, succinct, and in all respects well- 
written pamphlet, without an entire conviction, that the energies of two upright and 
confiding men were devoted to the prosecution of a business which would have been 
eminently successful, but for Sir Waller Scott’s ambition to become a landed proprietor, 
and to‘endow a family,’ before he had the means of effecting either, upon any sound 
or secure foundation. ‘In purchases of land,’says the‘Refutation,’ ‘made contrary 
to every rule of prudence; in buildings, plantings, and improvements, carried on with a 
total disregard of expense; and in the gratification of a taste for splendid hospitality, 
and articles of veWu, habitually indulged; were employed the immense sums raised by 
means of discounts obtained at the different banks, which deprived Mr. Ballantyne of 
all hope of escape, and in the end brought about bis ruin.* These facts are proved^ by 
‘figures, which cannot lie,’ in an abstract, ‘made up from detailed accounts, most care¬ 
fully prepared,’ the accuracy of which, it is declared, cannot be questioned. We quote 
from the pamphlet: 

* This abstract shows at one view the result of the system acted upon by Sir Walter Scott to raiae 
money for his own purposes; the liabilities which he consoipiently incurred, and the positive pecu¬ 
niary advantages which he d**rived from hi-* connexion with James Balluntyne. In fact, his large 
wants swallowcii up every thing. The ordinary profits of the business, though considerable, were 
very far indeed from sutheing for his demands. He employed it us an instrument for raising and 
keeping afloat as long as possible the eDoniiniis sums above specified ; and when the machinery 
would no longer work, and the day of reckoning arrived, it was found (hat the estate purchased 
with the funds thus raised, hud been placed beyond the reach of creditors. Mr. Ballaityne’s all was 
swept into the vortex of bankruptcy, and, by the acts of another, his friend and partner, he became 
‘a broken man.’ But he lived to repair his ruined fortune, and thereby to prove to the world that 
the business, if left to itself, would have been lucrative and prosperous; aud that, under his sole 
management, it proved a thriving concern.’ 

In more than one instance, the pamphlet affirms, Mr. Lockhart was furnished with 
contradictory proofs of the important misstatements he has given to the world, but 
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they were utterly disregarded. Yet even while concocting the unjust, ungenerous, and 
derogatory reflections, to refute which iliis little book is published, he was writing to 
Ballantyne, then on his death-bed, for ‘the most precious materials’ in his book, and 
causing him to e.vhaust his last energies in gathering up and putting together recollec¬ 
tions calculated to brighten the glory of Sir Walter Scott, who, to the very last, ren¬ 
dered his warm tribute of praise to the character of his old friend and partner, and the 
priceless corrector of his manuscripts, for unimpeachable integrity, disinterestedness, 
and honor. We commend this pamphlet to general perusal, as a most clear and con¬ 
vincing defence of the Messrs. Ballantyncs, and as an irrefragable argument against 
the aspersions cast upon their memory by Mr. Lockhart. 


The New-York Review. — Our October number of this popular quarterly was ob¬ 
tained at so late a period, that we are enabled to do little more than bestow a passing 
glance at its varied contents, which, however, we have thoroughly perused, and ‘in¬ 
wardly digested.’ The number opens with an article evincing industrious research, and 
possessing much interesting information, in relation to ancient writing and its material, 
and the preservation and transmission of books, before the invention of the art of 
printing; and is followed by a valuable paper upon the ptiblic press in the United States, 
touching on the liberty accorded to it, its legal restraints, and constitutional freedom, 
the political party press, our earlier newspapers, etc. A review of President Day’s 
work on the Will, succeeds in order, and an admirable and elaborate article upon the 
life and character of Chief Justice Marshall, is the fourth paper of the number. 
Bosworth’s new Dictionary of the Anglo-Saxon, forms the basis of the sixth article, 
and an extended review of Wayland’s ‘ Human Responsibility’ its successor. But one 
of the most copious, and to our mind one of the best, papers in the number, is that 
upon Goethe. It is comprehensive and various, and its style is that adroit mingling 
of the narrative and biographical, which is so agreeable to the general reader. Dewey’s 
excellent and eloquent discourses, ‘Moral Views of Commerce, Society, and Politics,’ 
are reviewed in a candid and liberal spirit, and highly extolled, as they must needs be, 
by all who peruse them. The last article is devoted to the consideration of some score 
and a half of volumes, of various character, under the head of ‘ Critical Notices.’ This 
is an interesting portion of the work, and sustained with its accustomed ability. We 
remark, however, wliat strikes us as a piece of hypercriticism, in the notice, in this de¬ 
partment, of an alleged error in Mr. Stephens’ ‘Incidents.’ The reviewer will find, we 
think, on examination, if he did not know the fact before, that although Kosciusko did not 
‘fall fighting before Warsaw,’ he died shortly after that memorable contest, of a mortal 
wound, there received. The number closes with a copious quarterly list of new 
publications. 


American Publishing House in London. — We ask attention to the catalogue an¬ 
nexed to the present number, of the new American Publishing and Bookselling House 
of Messrs. Wiley and Putnam, 67 Paternoster-Row, London. This establishment 
supplies an important desideratum to our people, as well as London, (and London is 
England, and something more.) The increasing demand for information concerning 
this country, our literature, especially, can now be freely and expeditiously supplied, 
while the libraries of our colleges and other public institutions, not less than those of 
private individuals, may now be supplied, with unfailing despatch, and with but a tnfling 
advance from English prices. Rare books, prints, and other works of art, also, new or 
old, may be received here, within an incredibly brief space of time, and we may add, 
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also, at an incredibly small expense, compared with prices di niandeJ but a short lime 
ago. Of the partner in England, George P. Putnam, Esq., we may say, generally, 
(and we speak from a long and intimate acquaintance,) that Atnerienns abroad will 
find him to unite the c-nirleous bearing and unassuming manners of a gentleman, with 
the spirit and feeling of a true Arneiican, whose pride and pleasure it will be, to servo 
the interests of his countrymen ; and all who may have occasion to test his business 
qualities, in the execution of fortiitn orders, may rely upon his faithful and efl'eclive dis¬ 
charge of even the most difficult literary trust. 


New English Illustrated Works. — We have received from our London publishers 
two fine specimens of the beautiful works which ore preparing in London, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the coming holidays, previous to which, the whole will shine upon the tables of 
their .\merican house, in Broadway. The Oriental .Annual, for 1S39, devoted, in its 
literary dejiartment, to Hindoo legends and Mohnnriiedan romanci s, of more than 
common interest, is peculiarly rich in its externals and embidlishinents; most of the 
latter being by the lamented Daniel, whose last labors were devoted to the beautifying 
of the superb volume before us. d'liore are in all twenty-two, reproduced by the gravers 
of eminent artists. Not to speak of the various pictures of gorgeous eastern temples, 
palaces, ruins, and picturesque caves, ‘grand, gloomy, and peculiar,’ the views of 
mountain scenery may be especially cited, as hitherto unequalled, in prints of similar 
size. ‘The Mountain Pass’is sublime, and seems more like the remembrance of a 
terrific vision of difficult highland travel, than real scenery. Of the same character is 
a ‘ Mountain Scene in the North of India.’ The ‘ Boa Constrictor,’ descending like a 
narrow cataract fiom a lofty tree, and encircling and lifting from his horse a govern¬ 
ment messenger, is a spirited engraving, save that the snake, in his prodigious length, 
must be represented out of proportion. We can commend the ‘Oriental Annual’ as a 
distinguished volume, and one altogether above the great mass of works of the ‘paint¬ 
ed bladder* school. 


T H E D R A M A . 

Park Theatre. — Crow«!c<l liou.«es, during the past month, have testifird to the unabated attrac¬ 
tion of Mr. Power’s performances. Audiences seem never weary of his inimitable drolleries. 
There ia a fund of humor incxliaustible, upon whicli he is constantly draw ine, until, as ‘ Aspen’ snyg 
of the * 3f:in of .Verve,’ he has liecome a ‘ perpetual blietcr.’ It is the total ab.sencc of apparent art, 
the perfect nature, of ]Mr, Pow cr’s uctinp, which makes it so untiriiip'. Ili.s witticisms are irresistible, 
not 90 much on account of their real merit, as from the manuer in whicli they arc ilclivcrcd. Whatever 
he says or does, seems to be said and done from a natural impulse of his own. He seem.s himself the 
Author, or rather the imi)rovisator, of the scene ; so that it appears positively absurd to suppose for 
a moment that he is playing a part set down for him, or that he is uttering the words of other*. In his 
first scene of the ‘ Irish Lion,’ for in.stanee, nothing can be more natural, or less like mere acting, tliati 
his half-tipsy collofpiy with ‘ .Mr. Watld.’ One cannot believe that all the pompous iionseiiso which 
be utters so naturally, can ho really written down in a book. Tim same spirit, however, pervade* 
all his pitrsonations, but perhaps more strikingly those charueters where broad liuinor predominate*. 
JHr. Power’s Irish gentlemen arc deeidedly of a different genus from the Sir Lucius O’Trieger* of 
the last century. Perhaps they arc more natural; but it is not iu their o.xliibitiou, admirable a* it 
is, that bi.s greatest clVeets are jiroduced. His best Irishmen are those which have the least to do 
with gentility ; such as are totally iiutrammelled by the rules and orders of * good society,’ are thoso 
in wliicli his iiilluenco i.s perfectly irrc>i^llble. This i.s perecptil.le in the plays of ‘ Born to Good 
Luck,’ ‘Teddy the Tiler,’and others, in which, during a part of the piece, he represents a true, 
hearty, humorous, ragged son of the sod, and is afterward transformed into a gentleman. In tlm 
first, wc are carried away by the nature and rich humor of the character; iu the last, our laughter 
grow* less, and finally sinks into something like a sober admiration of the tctll-played gentlemoii. 
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Much of this ditlcrcncc is do doubt the natural consequence of the genius of the cheu-actera themselvM j 
but much more of it is produced by the actor. 

Another uow piece, eutitled * The White tiorse of the Peppers,' has been added to the listoAno* 
velties which Mr. Power has been instrumental in producing. There are some rich scenes of Irish 
humor in this play, (particularly the feast in Bally Gar Castle,) which deserve, commendation. The 
means which Mr. Pepper recommends to the new lord of the castle, Placide, for the flavoring of hia 
potato, by holding it some three or four inches above a smoking red herring, is an addition to the 
science of domestic economy, which would have tickled the shrivelled heart of old Elwes himself. 
Mr. Pepper's horror, also, lest Mynheer should make a‘ beast of himself,' by actually touching the 
crisped skin of the aforesaid precious red herring with his potato, and thereby possessing himself of 
a drop of the rich gravy, is a lesson to Graham. Sawdust is nothing to it 

Mr. and Mrs. Matthews’ engagement comes next, and their admirers anticipate much amusemenL 
The grout versality of talent possessed by .Madame Vestris, will no doubt be more generally exer> 
cised, and the public will be left to judge whether the English critics have over-lauded, in their long- 
continued praises of her genius. Mr. Charles Matthews made, during his last engagement, an im¬ 
pression more decidedly favorable, than is often created by performers who come, as he did, almost 
unknown, and entirely unheralded. If, however, either of these good people expect any bettor 
support from the ‘stock company,’ than they before experienced, we fear they will be grievously 
mistaken. The same ornaments of the supernumerary department, who ‘ did the business' for them 
the last time, will (now that they are used to it) probably do it again. They will have, no doubt, the 
powerful assistance of M jssrs. G\Nff, Nexen, JitiiNsoN, and Company, for the male department; 
and for the ladies, the same luminaries which occasionally glittered in their company before, will 
probably honor them and the public with a second illumiuation. c. 

National Theatre. — During the month, Rooke’b opera of ‘ Amilin, or the Love-Test,' has been 
performed at this establishment, to audieuces that crowded the house nightly, from pit to gallery, 
and made it resound with round after round of the most enthusiastic applause. The distinguished 
vocalists, whoso fame had preceded them to America, and to whose distinguished powers, no small 
share of the complete success of this beautiful opera must be attributed, have carried the town with 
them, and now rest in secure possession of the public ear. The flexible and exquisitely mellow 
tones of Wilson, the powerful yet soft and starching notes ofSEGUiN, and the clear, full, and bird* 
like voice of Miss SHiRBrr, have been fully appreciated, ‘ and which is more,' rewarded as thbse rare 
‘ giAs that heaven gives’ should be. The opera has very little of dialogue, but is interspersed with 
some of the most delightful and spirited choruses we ever heard wreaked upon uinsic. These were 
admirably given ; and indeed, under the efl^ective management of Mr. Penson, every portion of the 
performance was unmarked by a single blcraiwh, after the first night’s representation. The natural 
and graceful acting of Miss Shireff, aided by a handsome person, and lively, expressive features, 
adds a lustre to her vocal execution. Mr. Wilson, however, is less felicitous, as an actor. His 
style is so subdued, as sometimes to appear feeble ; a fault which doubtless springs from good taste, 
in the first iustuuce — a desire not to'o’crstep the modesty of nature.’ His figure is maidy and 
commanding, and his countenance open and impressive. Mr. Seguin'b action is easy and dignified, 
and his face and person something more than unexceptionable. He is a handsome man. Of Mr. 
Wilson's solos, and his simpler songs, it is scarcely possible to speak in too strong terms of praise. 
His* John Anderson, my Jo’ would alone establish an enviable reputation. It is inconceivably mel¬ 
low, tremulous — delicious ; and we thank him from the heart, for the sensations it awakened. Few 
who heard it, will ever forget the soul that breathed out, in these most touching stanzas: 

‘ John .Anderson, my Jo, John, 

They say it’s forty year, 

Sin’ 1 ca'd you my Jo, John, 

And you ca’d me your dear; 

IcHiina think it true, John, 

Nor half sac long ago; 

It seems a twal mouth, at the maist, 

John Audersou, my Jo. 

'John Anderson, my Jo, John, 

We’ve seen our hairus’ bairns. 

And yet, my dear John Anderson, 

I'm happy in your arms ; 

And sae are ye in mine, John, 

I’m sure ye'll ne’er say no, 

Though the days are gone that we ha’e seen, 

John Anderson, my Jo!’ 
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Hus Shirefp, also, excels in the simple song and bailed. Her ‘ I'm Ower Young to Marry Yet,* 
bating a little blurting out of the letter r, in an afiecled double-roll, and certain espeigle glances at 
the pit, as if indicating the cue for applause or admiration, is a charming song, and charmingly 
rendered. The manager has secured a valuable acquisition to his unrivalled dramatic company, 
in the person of Mr. Conner, of Philadelphia, who comes among us with a good reputation, which, 
if we may judge from one or two personations, will be greatly enhanced hereafter. In short. Hr. 
Wallack deserves, on very many accounts, the thanks of the public, for his untirhig enterprise and 
general sound judgment and gootl taste. 


The Ambbican Monthly Magazine. — Pabk Benjamin, Esq., hitherto the able 
editor of the ‘American Monthly Magazine,’ announces, in a late number of the ‘New- 
Yorker,’ the discontinuance of that periodical. It will be remembered, that just one 
year ago, in adverting to the mingling of polities with literature, in the pages of our 
contemporary, we took occasion to regret the circumstance, and to advocate, in our 
periodicals, the maintenance of a neutral-ground in literature, on which men of all 
creeds and politics might meet, and forget the bitterness of party feeling; and we pre¬ 
dicted, moreover, that the union referred to, would not be successful. Mr. Benjamin, 
we are sorry to say, confirms our anticipations. He declares, that from the moment the 
Magazine became political, it began to ‘ suffer a monthly epilepsy,’ and adds, elsewhere, 
that ‘ it is in vain to wed politics to literature, in this country. They have no similarity 
of taste or inclination. The marriage is an unwise one, and a divorce is sure to suc¬ 
ceed.’ The subscribers of the ‘ American Monthly’ will be served hereafter with the 
‘New-Yorker,’ a well-conducted and finely-executed weekly journal, of news and lite¬ 
rature, to which Mr. Benjamin and his corps of correspondents will add their valua¬ 
ble aid. 


Mb. Coopeb’s Review or Lockhabt’s Life of Scott. — Some of the public jour¬ 
nals seem to have discovered a discrepancy in our opinon of the merits of Locxhabt’b 
Life of Scott, inasmuch as our notices of the several ‘Parts’ of the Memoir, as they 
appeared, were in quite a different vein from the extended review of the entire work, 
which formed a prominent paper in the ‘Literary Notices’ of our October number. As 
a brief explanatory paragraph, in the same issue, would appear to have escaped obser¬ 
vation, it may be well to repeat here, that the review in question was intended by the 
writer (who has made no secret, and desired no secret made, of its authorship,) to have 
formed an ‘original paper’ in the body of the work, under his own signature; but that, 
arriving too late for this purpose, we were compelled,contrary to usage, to permit an 
unofficial document to ‘lead off’ in our department. 


New Wobks. — Messrs. Caret and Hart, Philadelphia, have published the follow¬ 
ing works, which reach our table so late, as to preclude a more extended reference: 
A ‘Romance of Vienna,’ by Mrs. Trollope ; ‘The British Senate,’ a second series of 
‘Random Recollections of the Lords and Commons;’ ‘Land Sharks and Sea Gulls,’ 
by the author of the ‘Naval Sketch-Book;’ ‘ The Stranger in China,’ by C. T. Down¬ 
ing; ‘Peter Pilgrim, or a Rambler’s Recollections,’ by the author of ‘Calavar;’ and 
‘Picciola, or Captivity,’a tale, by M. de Saintine ; The ‘Religious Souvenir,’ and 
‘ Christian Keepsake,’ each with numerous beautiful illustrations, and edited by Mrs. 
Sigourney, and Rev. John A. Clark, with ‘ A Christmas Gift from Fairy Land,’ ad¬ 
mirably embellished on almost every page, by the graceful pencil of Chapman, and 
written, as the reader will scarcely fail to discover, by the attractive hand which sketched 
‘ Salmagundi,’ were also received at too late a period of the month for adequate notice. 
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LITERARY RECORD. 

‘SouthernPassages and Pictures.’ — A volume of poems thus entitled, from the 
pen of W. Gilmore Simms, Esq., author of ‘ Guy Rivers,’ ‘ The Vemassee,’ ‘ Atalantis,’ 
etc., is passing through the press of Mr. Adlard, Broadway. The publisher has oblige 
ingly furnished us with several sheets of the work; sufficient to enable us to see, that 
there are rich stores of imaginative poetry in the volume, upon which we may hereafteV 
draw, for the gratification of our readers, without fear of having our draft dishonored, 
how liberal soever it may be. A single passage, germain to the season and its phases, 
entitled ‘Autumn Twilight,’ shall servo our present purpose : 

* Ther« is a soft haze haniring on yon hill, 

Tinged with a purple light. How beautiful, 

And ynt bow cold ! ’Ti# the first robe put on 
By sad October. Well may he repine, 

His dow ry is decay : decay though brieht. 

And desolate, though bounteous. Thy sweet green. 

The summer flusli (»f love — the golden blouiii, 

That came with flow’rs in April — all are gone. 
q*he green is pallid: the warm, virgin flush, 

That was a maiden glory ou the cheek 
And in the eye of summer, shrinks away. 

To gather on the hill-tops ; wooing in vain 
The la.st embrace to sorrowful tw ilight given, 

By the down-vanishing sun ; and the sweet aira 
Wail heavily through the branches, while the leaves. 

Saddest of mourners ! flung on summer’s grave, 

Lament her in the silence of true grief!’ 

*Thb American Museum’ is the title of a new monthly periodical, recently established 
mt Baltimore, by Messrs. Brooks and Snodgrass. The work is neatly executed, its arti¬ 
cles are various and well chosen, and some of them proceed from well-known pens. 
We discover, as we think, among the original papers, the liberal hand of that distin¬ 
guished reasoner and metaphysician. Dr. Beasley, of New-Jersey. We think the 
editors err in placing a dozen articles of verse in succession, as we perceive they have 
done. The work is, however, to be more devoted to solid reading, hereafter, and to 
contain a less proportion of verse. The editors exercise the duties of their station with 
case and skill; and in the few lines of space that are left us, at a very late hour, we put 
upon record our good wishes for the success of their laudable enterprise, 

‘Eminent Living Political Reformers,’ is the title of a fine quarto volume, the first 
of a series, to embrace portraits of all the living reformers, meaning political reformers^ 
as understood in England. We have here the portraits of eighteen of the more distin¬ 
guished politicians of this class, admirably engraved from paintings by distinguished 
artists, and accompanied by brief but comprehensive memoirs. Among them, we re¬ 
mark the fine classical features of Talfouhd, with the faces of Lord John Rcsselu 
Viscount Melbourne, Earl Spencer, Mulgrave, etc. The letter-press and binding are 
in keeping with the rare excellence of the pictorial department. Messrs. Wiley and 
Putnam, Broadway, are the American publishers. 

New and Valuable Work by Mr. Dunlap. — Mr. Dunlap, whose various enter¬ 
taining and useful books are so familiar to the American public, has a work in press, 
which we may well believe will eclipse in interest and usefulness any of his previous 
productions. It is none other than a ‘ History of the New Netherlands, the Province 
of New-York, and State of New-York, to the adoption of the Federal Constitution.* 
It will be published in two volumes octavo, of five hundred pages each, at the compara¬ 
tively low price of five dollars the set, bound in boards. We predict for the work an 
ample subscription; for Mr. Dunlap will assuredly make it one of the most interesting 
of modern histories. 

'Duty and Inclination.* —We do not consider it our* duty,* and most certainly ws 
have little ' inclination,’ to recommend this long novel to our readers. Mias Lamdon’s 
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own productions are seldom indifferent reading; and hence, as Ballanttnx said to 
Scott, we prefer her own offspring, to the bairns, of which, in a moment of kindness, 
she has consented to become the temporary parent These volumes are diffuse, artifi¬ 
cial, and confused, and altogether rather under than above the medium standard of 
English republications. 

Lire OF Hannah Mobe. — We can heartily commend these volumes to our readers, 
as well on account of the subject, so fruitful of good example, and valuable moral and 
religious lessons, as the ample stores of new and interesting information, derived from 
an immense number of private letters, and the living memories of numerous friends. 
The work, although small, is evidently what it professes to be, a ‘ Life of Hannah 
More,’ omitting no circumstance of real importance or interest. Philadelphia: EL L. 
Cabby and A. Habt. New-York : Wiley and Putnam. 

The Appollo Gallery. — This magazine w'as the first to call public attention to 
the plan and various merits of this excellent establishment; and we are glad to per¬ 
ceive that the exhibition has attracted nmuerous and admiring visitors. More than 
four hundred specimens of the talent of native artists adorn the well-lighted halls, two 
hundred of which are on sale; and many of them are the productions of some of our 
most eminent painters. We hope to embrace an early occasion to speak of their 
merits and defects, at more length than we have now time or space. 

The Approachino Holidays are already heralded by a large assortment of literary 
gifts, for the young, of both sexes. A number of these, just put forth by Mr. Coleman, 
and Wiley and Putnam, demand a passing notice. A distinguished gentleman of this 
country, now and for a long time past a very aged individual, is at the bottom of most 
of them. We allude, here, to the venerable Peter Parley, of Boston, (Mass.,) who has 
been all over the world several times, was present when the corner stone of the largest 
Egyptian pyramid was laid, and often heard Cheops tell some of his choicest stories. 
He was also with Napoleon at St. Helena, and moreover read and corrected the mss. 
of our renowned predecessor, Diedrich Knickerbocker. Such is the eminent author, 
whose name is usurped, and whose books imitated and ' pirated’ in England. Person 
extraordinary I — individual singular I May your shadow never be less I But to the 
books; 

* Peter Parley’s Rambles’ in England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, comes first; 
and a very pretty book it is, with abundant embellishments, and entertaining sketches 
and stories, connected with the countries named, which are thoroughly canvassed, ‘ all 
for the love of you,’ ye juvenile devourers of literary bread-and-milk. Parley’s 
* Christmas Gift’ is a handsome httle book, of similar size, with any quantity of ‘pret¬ 
ty stories and pretty pictures.’ 

‘Christmas Tales.’ — This is an amusing and instructive volume, full of pictures, 
and printed on a large and clear type. It tells of the customs of England, both ancient 
and modern, which belong to Christmas. There are many amusing tales, and the 
whole may serve as a kind of history, to show how our English ancestors used to live, 
in days long ago. 

The Child’s Gem. — For young children, this is certainly a very nice and appropri¬ 
ate present. It is edited by a lady and a mother, who knows well how to blend instruc¬ 
tion with amusement, and who possesses the rare abihty to make children understand 
her. It is tastefully presented in its externals. 

‘ The Ladies’ Annual Register and Housewife’s Memobandum-Book,’ by Mrs. 
Caroline Gilman, is an excellent work, for all meridians. In addition to much useful 
and necessary information, there are copious entertaining miscellanies, original and 
selected. The form is convenient and handsome. 
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WoBKS OF Chestebfield. — The Brothers Harper have published, in a handsome 
volume of six hundred pages, ‘ The Works of Lord Chesterfield, including his Let¬ 
ters to his Son, etc.; to whch is prefixed an Original Life of the Author. First com¬ 
plete American edition.* The same publishers have issued ‘ A system of Greek Prosody 
and Metre, for the use of Schools and Colleges,’ by Charles Anthon, LL. D. Wo 
shall refer again to these volumes, in a subsequent number. 

Kinne’s Blackstone. — This work, published by Mr. Dean, Ann-street, is com¬ 
mended, in the highest terms, by the Chief Justice of Vermont, and Chancellor Wal¬ 
worth, of this state, for the qualities by which it is widely recommending itself to the 
public. While it is invaluable to law-students, it is found useful to citizens of other 
professions and occupations, as well as academies, and the higher classes in common 
schools. 

Revolutionary Biography. — Mrs. C. R. Wiluams, of whoso excellent work, 
* Religion at Home,’ we recently made favorable mention, has a volume of ’Revolu¬ 
tionary Biography’ nearly through the press, containing the ’ Life of Capt. Stephen 
Olney, and Gen. Barton, of Rhode-lsland. It will be published in all November. 


To OUR Readers. Uuoxpected duties and preating literary engagenenti, have prevented the 
appearance of * Ollapod* in our pages, for three or four of the post numbers. * Ollapodiana* how¬ 
ever, will be resumed, in due season, and * Brandrcthiana^ will follow close upon the event. We 
have an inkling of something unusually clever, in the shape of a series of letters, of which we have 
been permitted to read the initiatory epistle, entitled ' Letten from Palmyra.* Lest the reader 
should infer that we are goiug to repeat a popular series, it may be well to state, that the letters are 
supposed to be written by an eminent personage at Palmyra, in this state, to a distinguished lady of 
Rome, in Onoida county, the daughter of a renowued citizen of that famous place. Tbe opening 
is rich, being descriptive of the more promiuent scenes that surround tbe writer, and trenching 
faintly, toward the last, upon what would seem to be intended as tbe germ of the papers, namely, 
the first glimmerings of the Mormon religion, which bad its origin, as the reader will remember, 
near tbe Palmyrene capital of Wayne county. The spread of tbe faith, and the persons and cha¬ 
racters of its defenders, will doubtless constitute the staple of these papers, intermingled, however, 
with amusing private adventure. We have, moreover, matured a valuable plan for exchanging 
with the editors of one or two of tbe most popular English magazines, the articles of some of our 
best contributors, for the writings of tbeir more emineot correspondents; thus publishingsiraultR- 
neoutly, English aud American original matter, which will add variety to tbe periodicals of both 
couDtries; giving to our trans-Atlautic contemporaries an agreeable freshness and variety of mat^ 
riel, and to our own work a month’s advance in the publication of choice original matter, from peoa 
well known, and universally admired, among us. This, however, will exclude nething ft-om onr 
own contributors, as we shall'cut our coat according to the cloth.’ When we commence o«r 
THIRTEENTH VOLUME, upOD a uew and beautiful typo, and have given a programme of literary stock 
eousigued and on hand, we shall be willing to submit, whether the liberal favor with which the 
Knickerbocker is received Rt tbe bauds of the public, be not, in some geod measure at least, fairly 
oaraed. 
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HUMAN OCCUPATIONS. 

COMPARATIVE PRIVILEGE* AND EFFECTS OP THE DIFFERENT OCCUPATIONS IH LIFE. 


INTWOPARTS: PARTTWO. 


There has been a distinction made, by which a certain part of our 
population are called * working men,* or operatives, and this term 
does not include the professions, though the professions are generally 
the hardest workers of all. In speaking of professions, in a former 
number, we did not include the school-teacher, because it is not, in 
all parts of our country, so considered, although it should be, to be 
valuable, either to the public or the individual engaged in it; and the 
teacher is, if he do his duty, the hardest worker of any. Why the 
trades have occupied a lower station in the estimation of men, than 
the professions, cannot be attributed to their inferior usefulness, cer¬ 
tainly, but perhaps it may be traced to an erroneous notion, which 
has been prevalent, that learning and education were of no use, ex¬ 
cept to the clergyman, the doctor, and lawyer. This notion, operat¬ 
ing to save the farmer, or any other producer of children, the ex¬ 
pense and trouble of educating his offspring, has finally produced 
the result, not founded in nature or reason, of lowering the standard 
of character among the mechanic trades. In aristocratic govern¬ 
ments, the trades began to view themselves as the servants of the 
higher orders, and to meet oppression, insult, and neglect, without 
wincing under it. The human mind recovered from this shock, 
when republican principles found root in these United States; and 
the declaration that all men were created equal, suddenly upset the 
distinctions of centuries. The system of public education brought out 
many grand minds from the hitherto oppressed orders of society; and 
it must now be acknowledged, that the greatest nation in the world 
is in the hands of ‘ working men.* Centuries must elapse, before the 
truth will practically appear, that farmers and mechanics are the 
most respectable class of society; the most useful — the most neces¬ 
sary. We are still laboring under the accumulated prejudices of 
ages on this subject. When the time shall arrive, and it surely will 
come, when education shall be generally diffused; when what is now 
called learning, shall have become every-day maxim ; when pedantry 
shall cease to perplex and confuse; and the object of all study shall 
boy to discover truth, it will be plain what are the natural caste of 
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taen. The mummeries of fashion, the criterion of externals, the 
factitious distinctions of wealth and family, will cease, and men will 
be regarded by the true standard of morality and practical utility. 

We would by no means asseit that we think the farmer happier 
than the lawyer, or a useful member of any profession. We are for¬ 
tunately so constituted, as to find satisfaction or happiness, in pro¬ 
portion as we discharge our duty. The pleasures of sense are not 
worthy of the name of happiness. True happiness is that repose and 
contentment of mind, which results from the judgment of a con¬ 
science finding nothing to condemn. It is idle to talk of the happi¬ 
ness of this or that occupation. All occupations require labor, and 
ease of employment is a contradiction in terms. Let not the mechanic 
envy the lawyer or minister, because they have little to do; neither 
must they indulge in the erroneous notion, that they do not earn their 
bread by labor. And when they are charged a heavy fee for what 
appears to take but little time, they should reflect upon the expense 
and time that have been employed to qualify them to do this appa¬ 
rently trifling service. 

Thus far, we have confined our remarks to those who labor in 
what are called the professions. Call them the higher or lower call¬ 
ings, it matters not which. One thing is certain, that their employ¬ 
ments would cease, were it not that the more active laborers, both 
in body and mind, give them food. A very wrong notion has been^ 
prevalent in the world; and it is, that more mind is required for the 
professions than the trades. It is true, that the professions are con¬ 
stantly consulting books, and the opinions of past ages. The divine 
is puzzled with old dogmas, the lawyer must rest his cause upon pre¬ 
cedent, the doctor must read his medical journal, but the mechanic 
arts require practical knowledge. In the professions, we rest upon 
human opinion, where life and property are concerned; in mechanics, 
we work by the principles God has infused into matter; and the 
highest ingenuity, the most mathematical thought, is required in new 
applications and combinations of these first and divine data. The 
mechanic loses his knowledge of words, because he is always dealing 
with things, and the lawyer often loses his regard to things, because 
he deals so much in words. The knowledge of the one is sure and 
experimental; the opinions of the other, after all, are but mere opi¬ 
nions. We contend, then, that though the professions call into exer¬ 
cise great subtlety of thought; although there are very puzzling 
things to get over, and deep habits of analysis must be cultivated for 
success in them; yet for amount of social and useful thought, they 
are inferior to the trades. In what have the long metaphysical dis¬ 
cussions of past times benefitted our world? In nothing, except to 
confound the common sense of mankind. How would the race be 
benefitted, by solving the curious question propounded by Lamb, 

• whether God loves a lying angel better than a true man,’ suppos¬ 
ing such a question to be seriously propounded ? The world owes 
its advanced state of civilization, not to such discussions — not to 
curious learning of past ages — but to the mechanical inventions, 
which have increased the comforts of life, and the means of inter¬ 
course between provinces and nations. The application of steam to 
mechanical purposes, is worth all the knotty points in law, theology. 
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and medicine, in advancing the human mind. The poet and the painter 
discover scenes of beauty and grandeur, and dwell upon them with 
rapture. They paint in words and on canvass the power of the ele¬ 
ments, and the majesty of God^s creation. The mechanic recognises 
this power and this beauty; he puts to practical test the power of 
water, and the power of air; he rears palaces that are supported 
upon the same principle that rears the rock on the clifiT, and enables 
the pine to withstand the tempest. He follows the law of security 
in his work, and beauty is the consequence. The one is an admirer 
of things in the abstract, the other worships God, practically as well 
as morally, by carrying out his great principles in utility. 

His employment is becoming every day more lucrative, and more 
necessary. The mechanic trades are characterized by a stronger vein 
of common sense, than other occupations. Men thus employed are 
less likely to be carried away by delusions, or a speculating mania. 
Accustomed to frame and manufacture, they do not look for sudden 
acquisitions of fortune, nor are they fretted with fears about the fall 
of stocks. Their wealth is real; it is in themselves ; it is their art; 
something no one can take from them. A good mechanic can always 
more than support himself, wherever he be. With a good education, 
a good trade, and uncontaminated morals, it seems to us that a man 
is as near to having Aladdin’s lamp, as any one is likely to be. Of 
the farmer, it need only be said, that he is lord of the soil. In¬ 
debted to no one but his Maker, he may be wholly independent; and 
if he should chance to be literary and scientific, there would appear to 
be no end to his usefulness. You may know the temperate farmer, 
by his ruddy cheek, and by the brightness of his eye. He is redolent 
of the soil; there is about him the bearing of a man. He looks like 
the oak of his own hills, and his children like the strong flexile sap¬ 
lings around this father of the woods. How could you imagine a 
William Tell to spring up from the gentles of Switzerland, if there 
be any there ? How much interest is attached to the character of 
Cincinnatus, from the fact that he was called from the plough to lead 
the Roman armies! 

But let us divert the reader^s attention to the teacher of youth. 
What are his advantages, and what are the effects of his passion ? 
Where are his golden honors, his great renown, his wealth, his ele¬ 
gant leisure 1 What are his hopes of retirement upon a competency ? 
Where is the end of his labors 1 To what point is he striving ? Can 
any one tell 1 The teacher labors for others, not himself He is 
constantly giving what he has. His wealth is barely support. His 
golden honors, his wealth, are air-built castles, that have never yet 
been seen. His leisure is constant occupation, in unvaried pursuits. 
Life is the end of his labors, and he is striving for the good of the 
next generation, when he will be forgotten. The highest fame he 
can reach, is perhaps the mention of his name in the age after him, 
as having assisted in forming the mind of some village Hampden, or 
as having sown the seeds of knowledge in the future poet, historian, 
or saviour of his country. The mystery is past to the craft. Time 
was, when the schoolmaster was the terror of his village. He wore 
a cue and cane, perhaps a wig, somewhat smaller than the lawyer’s, 
to avoid action of trespass. He was the umpire of spelling and 
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pronunciation, and generally wore a long-tailed black coat, laughing 
at the elbows. His form was terrible as Jupiter's, and if he ever 
smiled, it was a ‘ mh-ridens^ or grin. FrOm all accounts we have of 
the race, for it is extinct, he was a creature * sui generis' From 
some remains lately discovered, supposed to be the vestiges of Icha- 
bod Crane, it is found, that there was a great elongation of the right 
arm, from a tendency to fly off in so constantly using the ferula. He 
was a tyrant—that is certain ; for Shakspeare says, ‘ the school-boy, 
with his satchel, and shining morning face, went like snail, unwillingly 
to school.* His whole object was to preserve order, and inspire ter¬ 
ror. But the teacher no w-a-days has his satisfactions and bis consola¬ 
tions. He feels that he is emerging into a golden age for education. 
And if he has not the fame, he feels that he gives impulses to the 
world after he is dead, in the persons of his pupils. Yes ; he sees 
his reward — a reward that cannot be so well described as felt. But 
what remains to be considered ? The poet 1 He is of all ranks and 
professions. Elliot, now a noted poet in England, is a blacksmith. 
Is not this an age of intellect ] But most to be pitied, roost to be 
avoided, is the man of no profession, no occupation, no trade. Such 
an one is a pryer into other men's matters, a seeker out of strange 
oaths, and new smoking apparatus. He learns to concoct new drinks, 
and tries new inventions of meats. The strapping of his razor is 
an event in his life, and shaving is hailed as a privilege. Such a man 
reads g^ave-stones for amusement, and picks his teeth between the let¬ 
ters. He reads the advertisements in the newspapers, and makes 
pencil-marks and elegant margins around the capital letters, in noti¬ 
ces for stray oxen. Often, to kill time, he kills flies, and sometimes 
aspires to the character of a sportsman, by shooting the innocent 
birds around his neighbor’s domicil. But why should we detain the 
reader with the description of a personage, the contemplation of 
whom is a waste of time, and consumption of patience ] Fortunate 
may he consider himself, who is always busy ! 

Before closing this subject, the question may occur, why it is that 
we find so many in all professions, occupations, and trades, who are 
dissatisfied men ] They seem to be moving in a sphere in life for 
which they are neither fitted by education nor taste. The answer to 
this question is the most important view of the theme. It is because 
the profession, trade, or occupation, is forced upon the child, before 
bis mind has acquired the power of judging; before his tastes are 
developed, and his genius, or aptitude to any one pursuit, is evinced. 
Many men study law, who had better been farmers or mechanics, and 
many mechanics had better been lawyers. The parent, instead of 
studying the disposition of his child, gives him such a chance as 
agrees with his own taste, rather than the child’s, and perhaps, by 
this course, unfits him for all hope of usefulness. There is undoubt¬ 
edly such a thing as natural taste ; a taste not innate, but resulting 
from organization, or early, insensible education. The eye of the 
painter, the ear of the musician, the love of mathematics, belonging 
to sedentary men, and the phlegmatic temperament, all prove this. 
If, then, this natural taste should be consulted, instead of pursuing 
the arbitrary course now so common, we might hope for better work, 
id all the occupations of life. Beside, a man’s moral character often 
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depends upon the interest he feels in his occupation. When they 
dislike it, they take every occasion to rid themselves of it, for the 
time, and contract habits of idleness, which lead to poverty, and po¬ 
verty, in nine cases out of ten, leads to vice. 

As yet, we have only spoken of the occupations of men. Let us 
say a word here of women. Is she like Eve, the mere consoler of 
her husband ] Can she have no occupation, no plan of life, no self- 
dependence ? Mast she, to fulfil her destiny, marry and bring up a 
family of children 1 Is her whole youth to be spent in preparing for 
this event 1 Is this the single idea which she is to live for ? We hope 
not The paths of industry are open to her. She may become a 
teacher, an author ; she may spend her time in works of benevolence. 
She is fitted to personify the gentle charities of life. Let her then, 
we say, have her occupation. Let her have a plan of life. Let her 
begin to live, as though she were not a candidate for matrimony ; lay 
out her plans for years of single blessedness; and then she will he 
best fitted to become a wife and a mother. 

A woman whose whole youth is devoted to compassing a marriage, 
will bring to the house of her husband a mind frittered into small frag¬ 
ments by her previous life. The excitement of the chase over, the 
great object for which she has lived being accomplished, she sinks into 
indifference; and though the cares of a family may rouse her to ne¬ 
cessary exertion, she will lose her elastic step, her blooming cheek. 
Care will sit upon her features, and apathy benumb her heart. For¬ 
tunately, we have few such; but the picture from which we draw, 
may be found in all our cities. There in the round of parties and 
balls, at theatres, and all public exhibitions, ushered by ambitious 
mammas, glitter the jewels of those who are taught, by novels and 
conversation, that to get rnarricd, is the great business of woman’s 
life. 

Commend us for society, for charity, for sympathy, to a well-edu¬ 
cated woman of thirty, who is not ashamed that she is single. What 
would the world do, good reader, without old maids I The mother 
cannot go to the sick couch of her neighbor, for her own child is ill. 
Who shall go ] The mother cannot teach, consistently with her 
duties to her little ones. Are our female teachers to be always the 
young, the inexperienced 1 Shall our schools never have the benefit 
of mature and ripe minds, in forming the minds and character of 
the young 1 But how can we have the.se, if all intend to marry 1 — if 
the whole sex only consist of the married, and those whose tempers 
are embittered by a cruel necessity of remaining single 1 Fidelity to 
our subject has compelled this train of remark, and we plead a rhe¬ 
torical necessity for touching the sex at all. Our own regard for the 
dignity of the sex, compels it. Woman is half of mankind ; and in 
a paper of this description, she should not be passed over in silence, 
or indifference. There are large consequences hanging upon what 
may be esteemed of little consequence. It is an encouraging thought, 
to those who are engaged in the arduous duties of life, that by our 
very occupation, trade, or profession, we are continually summon¬ 
ing out powers, which can only so be known to their possessor, and 
keeping under those desires, and arming ourselves against those en¬ 
ticements, to contend and vanquish which, constitutes our virtue. 
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It is a common remark, we are aware, that idleness is the mother 
of vice, and we cannot be too deeply impressed with the truth of the 
axiom. Many men owe their ruin to a want of some healthy occu¬ 
pation, or, upon the inheriting of large fortunes, giving up their profes¬ 
sion or trade. God has decreed that man shall get his bread by the 
sweat of his brow; and no one can, with impunity, disregard the 
decision. 

From what has been advanced, we think we may fairly deduce, that 
there is no profession nor occupation exempt from labor; that hap^ 
pi ness does not result from one business more than another; that 
there is no employment, trade, or profession, shielded from diffi¬ 
culties, or barren of advantages and fruits; that there is no unfailing 
key to a competency, but industry, and no path to true honor, but 
virtue. 


LINES TO MY MOTHER. 


* I remember, I remember, the spot where! was bom, 

The little wiodow, where the sun came peeping in at mom! 


Mr MOTHSB! with that hallowed phrase, 
What joyous recollections start 1 
The sunshine of my early days 
Comes back upon my clouded heart. 

It brings my home, my natWe home, 
With all its chosen charms, to view; 
The walks where 1 was wont to roam. 
The fields of green — the skies of blue. 

The towering trees, that used to fling 
Their arms above the cottage wall, 

The very vines that loved to cling 
Around the door — 1 see them alL 

And thus, while memory’s magic glass 
Reveals to view each qh sen spot, 
Across the glowing picture pass 
Scenes wnich may never be forgot. 

My wonted visit there again. 

From home remote, 1 seem to pay, 

And view afar the shaded lane. 

At twilight of a summer’s day. 

My mother listens ’neath the trees, 

To catch the distant coachman’s horn, 
And smiles, as on the evening breeze 
She hears its mellow music borne. 

A^in I speed, with flying feet, 

^Vith bounding pulse and heart elate, 
Ag^in my mother s welcome meet. 

Beside the Uttle garden gate. 

Mmm, (If. r,; Ocf. 1838. 


But ah I when last that ^t I sought. 

And entered that familiar door, 

Its dreary desolation taught 
My heart that it was home no more ! 

Still glowed each summer charm around. 
The verdant vines still clustered there; 

Each fav’rile tree and flower I found. 

And breathed the fragrance-freighted air. 

But silence reigned within those halls, 
Where once the hours so brightly fled. 

And mocking echo, from the walls. 

Gave back the lonely mourner’s tread. 

Dear mother! would thy sainted soul 
Might, from its blest abode above. 

Behold the burning tears that roll, 

At each memento of the love. 

As, pilgrims at this sacred shrine^ 

They stand with bosoms anguish-riven. 

For whom the latest prayers of thine, 

To whom its latest thoughts, were given; 

Why should they check the tide that flows 
From feeling’s fount, for one so dear 7 

Life has no hmier tears, than those 
Which fall around a mother’s bier. 

But we acknowledge, God of love! 

Thy hand, which with paternal care, 

Seeking to draw our hearts above. 

Has placed another magnet there. 

f. W. If. 
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SUNDAY IN LONDON. 

BY A BBTIRBD COCKBBT. 


‘ Tell me/ says Chesterfield/ what company you keep, and I 
will tell you what your character is.’ A modification of the same 
idea, will apply to cities. If we know how Sunday is observed, we 
can immediately suppose what is the general character of the town. 
Now a Sunday in London is a twenty-four hours of Salmagundi, the 
upper surface of which Asmodeus could hardly describe. In a place 
where the classification of society is so completely adopted as in 
London, it may naturally be supposed that the * Diable Boiteux’ 
would be puzzled by finding that so many engaging persons are en¬ 
gaged in the kitchens by day, and engage the garrets by night; and 
after all, he would not see the real stream of society which fertilizes 
the valley between the Surrey Hills and the Higbgate Archway. 
No, no; to describe London with any thing like success, it must be 
not only unroofed, but thoroughly explored ; and the exploration will 
well repay the trouble, after it is accomplished. But it requires a 
life, a long life, of examination and condensation, to abstract a des¬ 
cription of it from the brain. The study of London is the study of 
human nature, and the knowledge of human nature requires some¬ 
thing more than human wisdom to discriminate its characteristics. 
Jt is not an every-day affair to obtain an insight to the intricate and 
manifold surfaces that are presented by society in a city which num¬ 
bers two millions of inhabitants. What a glorious opportunity the 
great fire of London would have had, if the language of fire could 
be expressed in print! However, it is not every ‘magazine’ that 
would receive such a contributor, without a death-shudder; and the 
reader is probably not disposed to countenance a too flaming article. 

London! To describe one day, and that the Sabbath, in London, 
requires ‘ the eye of an eagle, the band of a lady, and the heart of a 
lion.’ O for the eye of Richard Birnie, the hand of Leigh Hunt, 
and the heart of William Cobbett! All these combined, might have 
done justice to the subject. Johnson once said that * the full tide of 
human existence appeared to be at Charing Cross,’ and there the 
moralizing doctor leaves us. It is the combination of excellence 
that is required, which makes it difficult to find a person willing to 
attempt the description. Otherwise, men who are now, or have 
been lately, on the stage of life, would have gloried in encountering 
the achievement. Charles Dickens, Pierce Egan, Tom Hood, Smith, 
of the Despatch, Theodore Hook, Lewis, of the Morning Herald, 
‘ The Hermit in London,’ or Douglas Jerrold, might, could, would, 
or should have done it; but as it appears they have not — why then, 
it remains to be done. 

Twelve o’clock on Saturday night generally finds the theatres just 
cleared, and the chandelier of the Italian Opera House darkened. 
Carriages, freighted with beauty and fashion, are dashing and rum¬ 
bling about the squares of the west end; and, by the time the ladies 
have discussed the merits of Lablache, Seguin, Brabam, and Tom 
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Cooke, the gentlemen have duly decided on the attractions of Grisi, 
Taglioni, Vestris, or the Elslers. The apprentice and the mechanic, 
after having been to the theatre, walked two or three times through 
the piazzas at Covent Garden, taken some alamode beef and a glass 
of ‘ Hodges’ best’ gin, begin to separate in small parties for home. 
The ‘ hard cases,’ however, know very well where to spend the 
night, in gambling, or any other kind of dissipation that inclination 
may prompt. Policemen are on the alert, and at this time of night 
generally trust rather to their ears than their eyes, both as regards 
out-door and in-door operations. Among the working classes, a little 
indulgence is expected on Saturday night, and the majority are pru¬ 
dent enough to remain at home; but Saturday night will be Saturday 
night; for, according to the logic of a well-known cockney maxim: 
‘A veek vithout a Saturday night, vould n’t be no veek at all!” 

At one o’clock on Sunday morning, the north side of Leicester 
Square, which is noted for being the latest thronged thoroughfare in 
London, begins to be deserted. Here and there may be seen a small 
debating society, generally composed on the spot by journeymen 
tailors, standing at corners, and arguing with much vehemence on 
the corn laws, the standing army, the beer act, and the American 
panic. Most of the unfortunate females who infest such cities, are 
by this hour out of the streets, or perhaps shivering under the piazzas, 
thinking of the time when life was a pleasure, and knowledge was 
innocence; when friends would assist, and even enemies might pity. 
The heart of a man will refuse to be pitied; his nature enables him 
to despise the pity of others; but the heart of a woman inclines her 
to rely on something beside herself; some dear friend, who might 
pity her, even if devoid of the means of helping her. It is most 
strange, but so it is, that the consolation of pity is withheld from a 
degraded female, while the vilest highwayman and murderer is re¬ 
garded with some degree of deference, even after he is convicted by 
a jury of his country. The real bitterness of heart which is combined 
with the forced gayety of this class of women, can scarcely be con¬ 
ceived by any but those who have seen every side of ‘ Life in Lon¬ 
don.* In passing one of these unfortunate creatures, after the the¬ 
atres are out, and she has been unable to procure a victim for the 
cold-blooded wretches who employ her, the observant mind is led 
into a very painful view of the depravity of human nature, and the 
too certain ‘ wages of sin.’ While she is debating in her mind 
whether to return alone to the house to which she is one of the 
tempters, or whether she shall throw herself off one of the bridges 
into the Thames, who can tell the pangs of remorse and reproach 
that alternately possess her ] She recollects when kind parents 
watched over her, only to bless her waking energies, and confesses 
that if their fervent prayers to Heaven for her safety and preserva¬ 
tion from evil had prevailed, she would never have been the victim 
of passion, and the slave of prejudice. She now remembers the de¬ 
lights of school-fellowship, and the prattle of playmates, only to feel 
the difference between the past and the present; that school and the 
hard school of the still harder world ; she is reminded, by a justifi¬ 
able vanity, of the time when the pride of man would humble itself 
at her feet, esteem it an honor to take her hand, and glory in the 
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privilege of speaking to her; and now the awful truth bursts upon 
her mind, that one error has decided her fate; that she has no re¬ 
course but crime and prostitution ; and even these have left her to 
walk home unprotected, and trembling with cold, in the same thin 
attire which had been hired out to her, for the purpose of attraction 
in the saloons. Of all the elements of which society in large cities is 
composed, none probably are more interesting to the philosopher, or 
the man of the world, than the causes which create, support, and 
finally destroy, so many of these ‘ painted palaces, inhabited by 
disease and death.’ 

There is scarcely an hour when the city of London can be said to 
be * hushed in sleepbut if there be an hour in the whole week in 
which the comparative quietude is remarkable, it is from two till 
three o’clock on Sunday morning. This is accounted for, by there 
being very little done in the markets, except a little retailing. The 
noise and bustle of the arrival of the country wagons are at an end. 
At this hour, unless now and then maybe seen a hackney-coach driven 
very rapidly to the residence of some accoucheur, the city seems all 
quiet, except the printing-offices of the Sunday-morning papers, 
which are very numerous ; and if you meet a genteel-looking man, 
well dressed in black, with both hands in his pockets, his feet tender, 
his shoulders rounding, and a Berkely cravat tied over his mouth, 
you may be sure that it is some ‘ compositor,' who, poor fellow ! has 
just succeeded in getting through his week's work of putting into 
grammatical English the scratchy and blotted effusions of some Irish 
* reporther' or assistant editor, who does all the heavy writing for the 
paper, provided always, that he may be allowed to provide for him¬ 
self, by guzzling on all providential occasions. The compositor being 
gone home, is a sure sign that the paper is at press ; and the machines 
which are used in London for printing off an immense edition in a 
few hours, may then be heard in all directions. Anon, the newsmen 
begin to arrive. These men, whose sole business it is to carry and 
deliver the newspapers, are a very useful class of society. In London, 
their life is one constant routine of hard toil, and while they are 
waiting for their turn to be served with the papers at the different 
'offices, they are apt to be rather noisy in their merriment. They are 
a well-to-do, red-faced, mud-splashed, light-heeled set of fellows, and 
their troops of boys are what would be called in New-York ‘ pretty 
hard citizens.' There are three times as many papers published on 
Sunday as there are on any other day of the week. It should be 
here observed, that in England, custom has made the Sabbath the 
great reading day for the middle and lower classes, who are generally 
so much engaged during the week, that when Sunday comes, the boon 
of a day of rest is enhanced by millions of men with a ‘ pipe, a pot, 
and a paper.* 

Daylight coming to London on a Sunday morning, is a great and 
glorious sight The absence of smoke from the large manufactories, 
makes an agreeable difference in favor of viewing the architectural 
beauties of the metropolis. Every thing appears to understand that 
Sunday has come again, and every-body seems to say, * To-day shall 
be a happy day, if we never have another.' Boots and shoes, and 
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gilt buttons, begin to sparkle in the sun, as if to greet the day with 
nothing but happy reflections. The barbers’-shops are crowded ; and, 
while some wily tory will get into a comer, with a few friends, to 
reEul the leading article in the ‘ John Bull,’ a hot-headed radical will 
take possession of the back parlor, and fill it with a crowd of * the 
great unwashed,* (and unshaved, too, for that matter,) who will 
greatly applaud his delivery of some very expostulatory and explo¬ 
sive article in the * Despatch.’ There are few men who could take 
breakfast, unless * the paper has come;’ indeed, the head of a family 
may always be known by the possession of a newspaper at table; 
for, however much the young folks might wish to read the paper, 
they would not be guilty of the unpardonable sin of doing so, on any 
account, ‘ before father sees it.’ 

There is one very peculiar trait about London mechanics, as re¬ 
spects their fondness for periodically ruralizing. Almost every vreek, 
they have a sudden admiration for botany, mineralogy, iclhyology, or 
conchology. There is always some * maggot in the brain’ on a Sunday 
morning; and at the very time they have been hoping all the week 
to rest themselves, they are sure to get up earlier than usual, and go 
out with Tom This, and Bill That, for the ostensible purposes of fish¬ 
ing, shooting, or buying flowers, but in fact to go round among a cer¬ 
tain number of gin-shops, and drink purl or milk-punch with old 
shop-mates, talk over old times, and inquire after each other’s ' old 
’ooman* and the * young ’uns.’ A very laughable instance of this 
kind was exemplified by a journeyman cabinet-maker, who for many 
years had been in the habit of thus going out with his friends on a 
Sunday morning, * to get some water-cresses for the youngsters.’ It 
is true that he always walked to Bayswater, and that he always 
brought some water-cresses home; but, by carrying them in his warm 
hand, and drinking so much liquor as he did, the water-cresses be¬ 
came saturated with any thing but water, and were not eatable. His 
wife, who knew him well, and had too much tact to thwart him, for 
he was at all other times a most worthy man, never undeceived him, 
but invariably led him to suppose that she gave them to the children. 
Poor fellow! he would sometimes look up suddenly, while reading 
his newspaper, and address her: * I say, mother, did’st thee give the 
water-cresses to the youngsters 1’ She would answer : ‘ I have put 
them in water a little while, first.’ The children used to say: ‘ How 
red father’s face gets, when he comes home from Bayswater!’ 

The departure of the different stage«coaches is a pleasant feature 
in London; and as the most delicate ladies there are not afraid, in any 
weather, to sit outside with the gentlemen, nothing can well be con¬ 
ceived more spirit-stirring than an English stage-coach, with twelve 
outside and six inside passengers. The excellent condition and 
prancing gait of the horses, the red cheeks of the coachman, glowing 
with health, as he sits on the box with four-in-hand, the elegant make 
of the coach, and the smoothness of the roads, enlivened by the com¬ 
pany going out to spend the day, the gay dresses of the ladies con¬ 
trasting with the dark colors of the gentlemen’s coats, as they sit upon 
the roof, just far enough apart to be comfortable, and just near enough 
to be friendly, all combine to make a great many converts to the 
belief, that an excursiod by stage is one of the best methods of enr 
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joying the day. Many a pic-nic dinner and chance church-service is 
got up every Sunday morning, and many a bright eye and happy 
heart leaves the city for a few hours, to have a romp in the fields, and 
gather strength for the forthcoming week of study and business. 

The rowing-clubs, steam-boats, and rail-roads, are also great out¬ 
lets for parties from the city. Bands of music and gay colors go with 
them, and happiness runs afler them. They are patronized by tens 
of thousands every Sunday. To Gravesend, Sheemess, or Rich¬ 
mond, are very favorite sixpenny trips; and with English people, it 
is not so much a matter of importance as to where they go, provided 
they can enjoy themselves, and let every body seek happiness after 
their own fashion; consequently, the ride to Gravesend, for instance, 
will be occupied with divine service in one of the cabins, or bottled 
porter, sandwiches, and a good dance on deck, accompanied by the 
band of music; to conclude with a dinner, and a bath at Gravesend 
before returning. The Thames is usually crowded with every des¬ 
cription of craft, and all sorts of amusement are resorted to, for the 
purpose of making all parties feel * just like homewhich is, to the 
mind of an Englishman, the height of happiness, even when seeking 
pleasure out of doors. The yacht and rowing clubs make a gay show 
on the river, and the boats of the Westminster scholars are much 
patronized by * ladies^ eyes.* Duets, catches, glees, and songs, are 
the principal amusements while in motion. The harmony of two 
French horns, or that of two Kent bugles, sounds much heightened 
in effect, when played in a boat on the water, and is a favorite man¬ 
ner of keeping up the spirits of the rowers. 

Probably no sight in London is more interesting, than that of the 
household troops going through the daily ceremony of mounting 
g^ard in the different garrisons; and on Sunday, when the soldiers 
are going to church, the spectacle is very imposing. There are 
several military chapels, but that at Whitehall has the most attend¬ 
ants. The line is generally formed in St. James’ Park, and, going 
through parade, proceeds from thence to Whitehall, where three or 
four different bands of music, (each band numbering thirty-six men, 
exclusive of fifers and drummers,) all stand in a circle at the principal 
entrance, and perform the task of * playing in’ the men, who gene¬ 
rally exceed two thousand. It is a fine sight, the manly forms of the 
noble fellows bowed in devotion, their caps off and set down at the 
right hand of each, on the desk of the pew, so as to front the be¬ 
holder ; the choristers, chaplains, and visitors all joining in the ser¬ 
vice, which is considerably heightened by one of the finest choir or¬ 
gans in London. The same ceremony is performed at the Tower, 
and at about twenty barracks in and around the metropolis. When 
viewing the troops in St. James’ Park, one cannot help being struck 
with the military power possessed by England, when he reflects, that 
the same identical ceremony is performed at half past ten o’clock in 
the morning of every day in the year, in whatever latitude or longi¬ 
tude British troops may happen to be posted; so that, in fact, the 
British national airs may be said to follow the sun, in a perpetual 
rondo of glorious martial music, from London round to London again. 

Two o’clock, and sometimes three o’clock, is the time for the 
cabinet ministers to meet in privy council, which generally takes 
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place in Downing-street. It is on Sunday, at this time, just after 
Her Majesty has come from the Chapel Royal, that the most import¬ 
ant cabinet business is laid before the council, and decided upon. 
Some objections have been raised to this custom, but the people 
generally approve of it. It is on these occasions that, in making a 
decision, the sovereign has a legislative capacity, but her vote counts 
as one member only of the cabinet which administers the govern¬ 
ment. The powers of church and state, sovereign and people, are 
balanced in England with much greater nicety than is generally 
supposed, in America. The cathedral service is always performed 
at the Chapel Royal, and the arrangements are grand and beautiful. 
The choir is composed of regular scholars belonging to the Royal 
Academy of Music, endowed by the sovereign’s private purse, and 
under the direction of Sir George Smart. One of the best chapels 
in London, next to the Chapel Royal, is that which is attached to the 
Foundling Hospital. * ♦ Every day in the year, cathedral ser¬ 

vice is performed throughout all England, and any man who can 
spare the time, may step into Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s cathe¬ 
dral, or forty others, and enjoy the beauties of a service and a reli¬ 
gion, which are supported by the learning, the wealth, and the power 
of the British nation. 

At the chapels of the different continental ambassadors, who reside 
in London, divine service is performed by Roman Catholic priests, 
belonging to the respective countries which the ambassadors repre¬ 
sent. As the obvious intention is the accommodation of foreign resi¬ 
dents, no person can be admitted, unless with a ticket from his am¬ 
bassador. This makes the company select, without being a decided 
barrier to any one who will take the trouble of applying to any of 
the ambassadors; otherwise, the crowds who might go to see the 
grandeur of such a service would be very uncomfortable to those 
whom the chapels are expressly intended to benefit. Some of these 
edifices are small, being merely attached to the house of the ambas¬ 
sador ; but the others are large, and the service in all of them is im¬ 
pressive and beautiful. There are always great numbers of conti¬ 
nental singers in London, and they are very fond of meeting at church, 
so as to sing together, con amort. The churches of the Roman Ca¬ 
tholics yield in magnificence to none in the world, except in point of 
architecture, and that circumstance is easily accounted for. In these, 
the solemnity of the High Mass, the heavenly harmony of the voices, 
the thrilling grandeur of the music, and the splendid composition of 
the ‘ English Lecture’ which generally closes the service, are all of 
that sacred character, which would engage the minds of the foreigner 
or the native; the Christian, or the man whose heart is yet un¬ 
changed by the power of God. 

The afternoon is the time when each person follows his own incli¬ 
nation, with more reference to personal enjoyment. Some take a 
late dinner ; some take a glass, or perhaps two; some take a nap; 
some take a book, and some take out a new suit, to take an airing. 
The tea-gardens, which are so numerous in and around London, are 
sure to be well attended in the summer time, and in the winter, 
friends, relations, and visitors, will meet round the fire, which, finding 
itself hemmed in by such a semi-circle of red &ces, does nothing but 
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return the compliment; that is to say, with the aid of a few timely 
visits from the coal-scuttle, and some of the ‘ Christmas lumps’ sorted 
out for the purpose. 

It is in the afternoon, that the mass of the people congregate 
toward the parks, where throngs of all classes pass in review before 
each other. The prince and his butler, the duke and his tailor, the 
banker and his clerk, the tradesman and his laborer, all meet here 
on common ground, and exchange salutations. The parks are mostly 
crowded from two until seven o’clock, and these hours are equally 
convenient for those who have dined, or for the nobility who are just 
taking * the morning drive.* The inspiring beauty of the scene can 
only be judged of by the reality. To describe the splendor and 
magnificence of the equipages, the display of wealth, taste, and ele¬ 
gance, and, above all, the hearty sociality which marks every move¬ 
ment of the people assembled, would require the pen of a poet, cmd 
a charmed existence to the imagination. 

The varieties of out-door attractions can scarcely be enumerated. 
For those who prefer aquatic amusements, there is the Thames, with 
all its panoramic changes of scenery. The bridges, of which there 
are nine, are any one of them an agreeable promenade. The parks, 
squares, and gardens, areall open to the public; even Kensington 
Gardens, the private property of the royal family, are thrown open 
from April to October, and are rendered decidedly the most fashion¬ 
able resort. The ladies who visit these gardens, all appear to dress 
as if they expected to meet some of the royal owners during their 
walk. The gardens are so contrived as to exhibit every possible view 
which a landscape can possess. The air is scented with the most 
beautiful flowers, and all the perfumes of the toilet. The colors of 
the ladies’ dresses, as their fair owners glide among the noble trees 
on the parterre, would enliven the eye of the most melancholy mis¬ 
anthrope. The endless varieties of the walks and views are such as 
to form a kaleidoscope of pleasure to the senses, and a sublime vision 
to the soul. On the mounds which overlook some parts of the wall 
that is built round the gardens, are ranged in solid phalanx the 
‘ flower and chivalry* of Britain, the young men of the day, who have 
gallopped up to view the passing river of fashion, grace and beauty, 
but are prevented from coming any nearer, by an order which for¬ 
bids any mounted person or vehicle from entering the gardens. 
Many a love-scene is enacted in the bowers with which these noble 
gardens are ornamented ; many a couple find themselves taken pri¬ 
soners when the gates are closed at ten o’clock at night; and many 
a fair one has been helped over the garden wall, and compelled to 
show her ankles to her lover, in order to save her character at home. 
It is but justice to the ladies to remark, however, that in England, at 
midsummer, the approach of night is scarcely noticeable until ten 
o’clock, even to those who are not ‘courting.* 

All the mails in England are so contrived as to leave London at 
night, and arrive in the morning. On Sunday evening, however, the 
mail coaches go out one hour earlier than usual, having no letter-bags 
to wait for, since the post-office department transacts no business 
whatever on the Sabbath. The mail coaches going out of town is 
generally the signal for the people to return homev/ard, after the 
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ramble or the evening walk. Then are the streets thronged with 
merry pedestrians, who pace along with a sort of half-lively and half- 
weary shuffle, on the smooth pavement of the main thoroughfares to 
the town. The steady old citizen, who has walked to church with his 
wife, and both sat in the same pew, in the same church, for half a 
century, joins in the current, and essays to walk as gay as one of his 
own apprentices, who is dashing through the streets with a light¬ 
hearted swagger, accompanied probably by the first young lady that he 
has ever mustered courage enough to ask out with him. Many fami¬ 
lies are so situated, that it is only on Sunday the different members 
can all meet round the table of those whom they have been accus¬ 
tomed to venerate as the * head of the familyand many are the ex¬ 
pressions of tenderness as the last psalm is sung, the last glove 
put on, the last song encored, the last joke perpetrated, or the 
last piece of parental advice received., 

Notwithstanding so much has been written and said about the 
different ways of observing the Sabbath in London, it is now gene¬ 
rally conceded, by old denizens and impartial judges, that there is no 
city in Europe where more deference for the day is voluntarily paid; 
and certainly there are few places in the world, where the same 
liberty of expression and unanimity of observance exists at the same 
time, and on the same subject. Thus, whatever amusement may be 
proposed, it is always taken for granted that the amusement is secon¬ 
dary to the religious purposes of the day. In a metropolis with 
BO many inhabitants, and under a government of so much real free¬ 
dom, it is natural for a people so situated to follow out their own 
ideas of the manner in which they shall occupy the hours of their 
Sunday ; but with regard to deferential respect and holy reverence 
for the day, no people are more united and firm. The fact of not 
using the day with sufficient zeal, is a fault for which many of them 
are open to censure; but the general principle of holy regard for 
the Sabbath is thoroughly implanted in the breast of English¬ 
men, and is acknowledged in other ways than in mere show. Lon¬ 
don is always too well provided with great and good men, of all 
denominations, ever to allow public opinion to relapse into any 
general desecration of the Sabbath. During the last half century, 
the different denominations appear to have been engaged in a race 
on the road of improvement toward the spiritualization of the intel¬ 
lect. The glorious example of the government, the immense influ¬ 
ence of the established clergy, the untiring zeal of the dissenters, 
and the philosophical spirit of the age, all combine to make London 
itself one of the largest and best-filled churches in the world for the 
adoration of the heart. The crowded state of the streets, just before 
and after the performance of divine service, furnishes a pleasing 
proof of the influence of toleration, and the blessings of religion. 
Upward of six hundred churches are open for every individual, from 
the orthodox Episcopalian to the wandering tribes of Judah, and even 
the debating Materialist. This is the true toleration of catholicity, and 
the catholicity of toleration. In this respect, New-York and London 
are very similar, and it is a similarity which does essential honor to 
both cities, as the pioneers of civil and religious liberty, all over the 
world. w. D. 
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LINES 

WWTTBW BY LORD FITZOBRALO, OP IRELAND, THB NIGHT BEFORE R18 EASCUTVUf. 


BOUND AMONG THB MSI. OB AN AMERICAN LADY. 


Dear Ireland, my country! the hour 
Of thy pride and thy splendor hath passed, 

And the chain which thou spurned, in thy moment of power, 
Hangs heavy around thee at last. 

Thou art chained to the wheel of the foe, 

By links which the world cannot sever; 

With thy tyrant through storm and through calm thou shall go. 
And tny sentence is — bondage for ever 1 

Thou art doomed for the thankless to toil. 

Thou art left for the proud to disdain; 

And the wealth of thy sons, and the wealth of thy soil. 

Shall be wasted — and wasted in vain I 

Tlw riches with taunts shall be taken. 

Thy valor with coldness repaid. 

And of millions who see thee thus sunk and forsaken. 

Not one shall stand forth in thine aid. 

Mid the nations thy place is left void. 

Thou art lost in the lists of the free, 

Even realms by the plague and the earth quake destroyed, 

May revive — but no hope is for thee! 


TORNADO IN WESTERN NEW-YORK. 


* wild tornados. 

Strewing ocean’s shores with wrecks. 
Wasting towns, plantations, meadows, 
Is the voice with which He speaks 1’ 


I PASSED a month or two of the last autumn in rambling over the 
western part of New-York, visiting the beautiful country of the cen¬ 
tral lakes; the shores of the Ontario and Erie; spending a few days at 
Rochester, Niagara, and Buffalo ; and like a true Yankee, indulging 
in sundry speculations on the future growth, population, and wealth, 
of this prosperous portion of the state. The Ridge-Road, the Falls of 
the Genessee, the ever-to-be-remerabered scenes of the Niagara, were 
of course not overlooked ; but few things during my wanderings in¬ 
terested me more, than the course of a tornado through the magnifi¬ 
cent pine forests that abound in the southern tier of counties; and 
from which millions of lumber, that now finds its way to Pittsburgh, 
by the way of Olean and the Allegany, or to Baltimore and Phila¬ 
delphia, by the way of the Tioga and its branches, will, when the 
Hudson and Erie rail-road is completed, pass to New-York for a 
market. 

I had entered the rich valley of the Genessee, the only river that 
crosses the whole width of the state'; had passed upward to near 
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Angelica, the county town of Allegany county; where I first saw the 
effect of a whirlwind or hurricane, such as could only have been 
equalled in that native country of the tornado, the West-Indies, 
The storm occurred on the 25th of July, and commencing near the 
western boundary of the county, swept across nearly its whole extent 
from east to west. Its course was from a little north of west, to 
the same degree south of east. The day was very hot and sultry, 
and where the gale first became severe, some fifteen miles from 
where I crossed its track, it was only considered a violent thunder- 
gust, such as is experienced every summer; but it soon acquired such 
force, as, in places, to sweep every thing before it. In its progress, 
the same violence was not at all times excited; some places seemed 
wholly passed over; while in the same direction, and only at a short 
distance, whole forests were uprooted or crushed. In the words of 
one who was a witness to its progress, ‘It seemed to move by bounds, 
sometimes striking the earth with terrible effect, and then receding 
from it,* which indeed it is most likely, from appearances, was the case. 

In passing up the valley of the river, the pine forests are generally 
found on what may be called the second bank; up to which the river 
frequently sweeps in its windings over the rich alluvian that consti¬ 
tutes what is emphatically called the Genessee Flats. This alluvial 
tract is the most of it under cultivation, and occasional incursions 
have been made on the pine-covered hills that bound the upper part 
of the valley; but in most instances, the forests verge on the alluvian. 
Over this too, nearly on the line of the Genessee Valley canal from 
Rochester to Olean, passes the main road up and down the river. In 
the town of Belfast, where the tornado passed, some three or four 
miles below Angelica, the river washes the eastern bank, leaving the 
cultivated lands on the west side mostly, and of course these had to 
be passed by the gale, after it descended from the hills on the west, 
before the pine woods on the eastern side were reached. Some few 
buildings on the east side of the river, to the north of the woods, fell 
within the limits of the gale, and were dashed to the earth in an in¬ 
stant. At the point of contact between the valley road, (which is 
here forced by the river on to the secondary bank) and the track of 
the tornado, the former passes through what was, before the wind, 
one of the finest pine groves on the river; the trees averaging up¬ 
ward of two feet in diameter, and from a hundred to one hundred* 
and thirty feet in height, straight as arrows, and thickly planted- 
Through this grove, the road, winding to the south-east, passed for 
more than a mile, of which the track of the whirlwind covered about 
three quarters of a mile. 

In approaching from the north, the traveller's attention is first 
arrested by the multitudes of tall pine stumps, splintered and shat¬ 
tered, standing some forty or fifty feet high, and presenting a most 
novel aspect. When the track of the whirlwind is reached, near the 
wood, the buildings unroofed, or still nearer, crushed and scattered 
like the card playhouses of children, leave no doubt as to the agency 
employed in their destruction. 

I have been much interested in the beautiful theory of storms, 
advanced by Mr. Redfield, of New-York, and illustrated and defended 
by him with so much ability in the 31st volume of Sillimaffs Journal j 
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and observation in various instances had convinced me, that the cir¬ 
cular movement attributed by him to them, was in many, if not most 
cases, actually present. It now occurred to me, that a most favorable 
opportunity offered, to ascertain whetlier the tornado was rotary; or 
whether, as some have supposed, there was only a rush of air from 
the circumference to the centre, equal at all points, and with an up¬ 
ward current If the current is rotary, and tending to the centre, 
there must of course be a current upward ; and the difference in the 
theories consists in the affirming or denying the rotary motion. I 
consider the question of the rotary motion of storms, as more than 
one of mere speculative consequence; since if true, and its action 
were understood, it might be the means of saving annually many ves¬ 
sels that with crew and cargo now founder at sea.* This theory 
also goes to add one more to the many proofs already existing, that 
all motion in free space is more or less influenced by the same causes, 
and governed by the same laws. The little wdiirlwinds that we see 
careering over the fields, in the sultry summer’s day; the column of 
steam from the boiling cauldron, or smoke from the burning wood¬ 
lands ; the motion of that unknow n something w^e are pleased to term 
the aurora borealis; and indeed almost every known movement in 
nature, when not overcome by counteracting influences, seems to 
indicate a common cause, and follow a similar direction against the 
motion of the earth, or from right to left. Shall this movement be 
attributed to the electro-magnetic current, w'hich modem research 
has proved is constantly flowing in the same direction around the * 
magnetic meridian ; or shall we be content to leave the cause, at 
present, among the many other unexplained phenomena of nature 1 
Standing in the fields, a few rods from the northern verge of the 
woodlands, were a number of large pine trees, that had been spared 
when the lands were cleared. These were overturned by the wind, 
and lay with their tops to the west, or precisely against the general 
course of the storm. Standing comparatively isolated, as these did, 
there cannot remain a doubt, that the wind in this place blew directly 
opposite to the main advancing current of the storm. When at a 
little distance, so numerous are the tall stumps of the pine, that it 
appears as if the tops of the wdiole wood must have been broken off. 
On entering, however, it is seen at once, that far the greater number 
of trees have been torn up by the roots, and their whole lengths lie 
prostrate. Once in the wood, the scene is most striking. The trunks 
of the tall pines, piled into and across the road, in every possible di¬ 
rection, had required several hundred days’ work to remove them so 
far as to render it passable ; and a fevv days before 1 crossed it, the 
‘ wind fall’ had been set on fire, leaving nothing but the long black¬ 
ened bodies of the pines, in countless thousands, and giving an excel- 


• While writing this article, I have seen in a letter from New Providence, Bahama 
Islands, an account of the terrible ^.alts of the 8th and 9fh of September, which were 
unequalled for years in violence, and strewed tlie reels of ihe gulf, and the Florida coast 
with wrecks. The testimony of various shipmaslf rs hearts most conclusive testimony 
to the correctness of Mr. IlEnriELo’s theory. At Providence, the wind was violent from 
the E. and n. e. for several hours, when there was a lull of about live or ten minutee ; 
when it shifted to the opposite quarter, with the some frightiul and destructive force; 
almost instantly driving under every vessel that bad not, during the lull, made prepar;^ 
tioo for the change. 

TOL. xh« 62 
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lent opportunity for observing the manner in which they had been 
deposited by the wind 

If the reader will take a pen or pencil, and make a few circles on 
paper, sweeping round from the right to the left, continuing the line, 
and advancing it a little distance at each revolution, he will have a 
better idea of the evident movement of the whirl, and the position of 
the fallen trees, than can be given by description. The first rush of 
the tornado clearly prokrated or twisted off the greater part, and the 
regularity with which the under strata of the trees, especially to¬ 
ward the north and south aides of the whirl, were deposited, plainly 
indicated the direction of the force that had acted upon them. In 
entering the track of the tornado from the north, a large part of the 
fallen trees lay with their heads to the west; farther in, to the noith- 
west or the southwest, as the layers were lower or higher in the 
mass; near the centre, they were mostly pitched north and south, 
though the upper layers exhibited great confusion ; south of the 
centre, the tops mainly pointed to the north-east or south-east, until 
the south verge of the tornado was reached, when their heads lay to 
the east, exactly the reverse of those on the north side of the track. 
The trees that resisted the longest, exhibited the greatest irregularity 
in their position. Oaks, and on the margin of the lowlands, river 
elms, two or three feet in diameter, were wrung off or crushed down, 
a mere mass of splintered wood; and within the limits described, no¬ 
thing small or large seemed able to resist its fury but for a moment. 

That the common summer whirlwinds to which I have alluded, 
have an interior upward, as well as a rotary motion, is clear from the 
manner in which leaves and other light substances are by them lifted 
into the air, and when thrown out of the revolving current, fall to the 
earth by their own gravity. The same effects were observed to take 
place in this tornado. Articles from the dwelling-houses and barns 
torn down by the wind, were thrown out by the whirl in its advance 
on both sides of the main current, and at great distances from the 
place where they were taken up. Such articles seemed to be car¬ 
ried higher and farther from the centre at each revolution, until they 
were thrown without the influence of the vortex, when they of course 
fell to the earth. A number of occurrences, showing the great velo¬ 
city and fearful power of the wind, were related on the spot, by those 
who had suffered from the gale. A house newly finished and ready 
for painting, stood a little on the outside of the severest part of the 
whirlwind, and near the margin of the river where it was crossed by 
the tornado. After the storm, the side of the building most exposed 
to the blast was found coated over with mud, evidently taken from 
the river, the bed of which had every appearance of having been 
swept dry by the wind, in the section most exposed to its power. In 
another instance, a farmer with his wagon and horses were at a little 
distance from his barn, and alarmed by the threatening roar, endeavored 
to get into his barn with his team. The storm was upon him too 
suddenly, however, and when the rush was over, (and the whole 
lasted but a very few minutes,) and he had recovered his senses, he 
found himself some thirty rods from where the barn had stood, in 
pne direction, and his horses about the same distance on the opposite 
Aide, but entirely stripped of their harness! The bam, a strong frame 
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one, was scattered in every direction; and the wagon, tom to pieces, 
was carried high into the air, and thrown to every part of the com¬ 
pass. Indeed one of the wheels had not been found, at the time I 
passed up the river, nearly a month afterward. It is probable it 
was thrown into the river, or carried onward, and plunged into the 
masses of falling timber, to the east. Great as was the destruction 
of property, owing to the interposition of a kind Providence but two 
or three lives were lost. 

To observers at a little distance from the course of the tornado, the 
black masses of clouds violently agitated ; the heavy thunder and 
vivid flashes of lightning issuing from the moving column; and the 
almost deafening roar with which its progress was accompanied; 
presented a combination at once sublime and terrible; and forcibly 
recalled to the astonished beholders the fine lines of Bryant to the 
hurricane: 

‘He is come! he is come! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind unrolled? 

Giant of air! we bid the hail! 

How his ^ray skirts toss in the whirling gale; 

How his iiuge and writhing arms are bent, 

To clasp the zone of the firmament! 

And hark to the crashing, long arid lond, 

Of the chariot of Gtod in the thunder-cloud! 

You may trace its path by the flashes that start 
From the rapid wheels where’er they dart, 

As the fire-bolts leap to the world below. 

And flood the skies with a lurid glow 7 

To those who were within the vortex, there was no sound distin¬ 
guishable above the rush of the tempest, the crash of the demolished 
buildings^ and the frightful groans uttered by the proud pines, as by 
thousands they bowed, splintered and uprooted, to the earth. Coming, 
as I did, directly from Niagara, with a fresh and vivid recollection of 
its ocean of rushing waters, and its deep and never-ceasing roar, I can 
truly say, the impressions of irresistible power made on the mind at 
that place, very little exceeded those which thronged upon me, as I 
stood in the track of the tornado, in Allegany county. w. a. 


sonnet; to devotion. 


* Deh ! fos’ il mio cuor lento, eM duro seuo, 
A chi pianU dal ciel, ai buoD terreuo 


Oh ! when the wild wind sobs upon the ocean. 

And the pine-forests howl in agony, 

And yells the hurricane along the sky, 
Commingling air and sea in wild commotion ; 

Then come to me, thou Spirit of Devotion ! 

And fling thy majesty around my soul. 

While in (he sky the solemn thunders toll, 

And Night’s high heart beats with a grand emotion. 
Then, while the keen and serious midnight gale 
Prepares its wild and melancholy dirges, 

And Ocean rouses his orchestral surges, 

And the trees creak upon the mountains pale; 

Let me but taste thy high society, 

And of thy bouI, my soul a part shall be. 

C/ttea, GV. r.J 1838. 


a. w. a. 
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THE PIRATE AND THE DOVE. 


* 8o DKCPLT moved was tho pirate, by the notes of the Zensida dove, (the only aoothiof sonndi 
be had ever beard durinir bis life of horrors,) that through these plaintive notes, and these alone, 
be was induced to escape from bis vessel, abandon his turbulent companions, and return to a family 
deploring his absence.* Audubon. 

Long had he dared the mighty deep, and heard its warning voice, 

By storms upraised, pronounce its doom upon his- reckless course; 

And yet, the pirate heeded not the voice from ocean’s cave, 

But stained with blood his daring path across the stormy wave. 

The piercing shriek which rent the air, from *neath his burnished knife, 

The thrilling, and quick-stifled prayer,"of Fear imploring life; 

The sob of Innocence, that broke upon the midnight gloom. 

When childhood from its dreams awoke, to meet a watery tombf 

Were but to him, familiar sounds, nor yet regarded more 
Than are the flowing tides, by men whose home is on the shore: 

’Gainst all, the pirates lieart was steeled, and e’en the cry that cams 
From wife and babes, his own afar, his spirit could not tame. , 

But ah! the gentle dove prevailed ; her soft and plaintive strain 
Pierced deep the breast which euill had mailed, and terror warned in vain ; 

As when the ancient Prophet heard the earthmiake, and the flame; 

But only in the ‘ still small voice,* the heavenly message came. 

And, gentle dove! ’twos thine to bear the errand from on high. 

To call from eyes long dry, the tear, and wake contrition’s sigh. 

Thus oft when wrathful tones have spent their might, the heart to move, 

A whisper, makes that heart relent, from thee, blest ' heavenly dove !* 
Otdttt’Brook, 1838. s. c. •. 


LOVE IN A LAZZARET. 

* the cell 

Haunted by love, the earliest oracle,* 


The surface of tbe sea assumed the crystalline quietude of a sum¬ 
mer calm. The dangling sails flapped wearily ; the sun slept with 
a fierce and dead heat upon the scorching deck; and even the thin 
line of smoke which rose from Stromboli, appeared fixed like alight 
cloud in the breezeless sky. I sought relief from the monotonous 
stillness and offensive glare, by noting my fellow passengers, who 
seemed to have caught the quiescent mood of surrounding nature, and 
resigned themselves to listlessness and silence. Delano was lolling 
upon a light settee, supporting his head upon his hand, and with half- 
closed eyes, thinking, 1 well knew, of the friends we had left, a few 
hours before, in Sicily. Of all Yankees I ever saw, my companion 
most rarely combined the desirable peculiarities of that unique race 
with the superadded graces of less inflexible natures. For native 
intelligence and ready perception, for unflinching principle and 
manly sentiment, his equal is seldom encountered ; but the idea of 
thrift, the eager sense of self-interest, and the iron bond of local 
prejudice, which too often disfigure the unalloyed New-England cha¬ 
racter, bad been tempered to their just proportion, in his disposition, 
by the influence of travel and society. On the opposite siae of the 
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deck, sat a young lady, regarding with a half-painful, half-devoted 
expression, a youth who was leaning against the companion-way, ever 
and anon glancing at the small yellow slippers that encased his feet, 
while he complacently arranged his luxuriant mustaches. These 
two were afhanced; and by a brief observation of their mutual 
bearing, I soon inferred the history of the connection, and subsequent 
knowledge confirmed my conjecture. 

The Prince of-had paid his addresses to the eldest daughter 

of the Duke de Falco, with a view of replenishing his scanty 
purse; and by dint of some accomplishments and much plausi¬ 
bility, had Buceeded not only in obtaining the promise of her 
hand, but in winning the priceless, but alas ! unrecompensed, boon 
of her affections. Often, in the course of our voyage, when I 
marked her sudden gaze of disappointment, as she sought in 
vain for a responsive glance from her betrothed, I could not 
but realize one fruitful source of that corruption of manners which 
characterizes the island of their birth. And not infrequently, as 
I saw the parental pride and tenderness with which the old man 
caressed his children, have I wondered that he could ever bring himself 
to sacrifice their best happiness to ambitious designs. Yet the his¬ 
tory of every European family abounds in such dark episodes, . The 
daughters of the south open their eyes upon the fairest portion of 
the universe, and during the unsophisticated years of early youth, 
their affections, precociously developed by a genial clime and ardent 
temperament, become interested in the first being who appeals to 
their sympathies, or captivates their imagination. The claims of these 
feelings, the first and deepest of which they have been conscious, if 
at all opposed to previous projects of personal aggrandizement, are 
scorned by their natural guardians. And yet when the warmest and 
richest attributes of their natures are thus unceremoniously sacrificed 
to some scheme of heartless policy, it is deemed wonderful that in 
the artificial society thus formed, principle and fidelity do not abide ! 
What is so sacred in the estimation of youth, as spontaneous senti¬ 
ment? And when this is treated with cold sacrilege, what hallowed 
ground of the heart remains, on which Virtue can rear her indestruc¬ 
tible temple ? The elder children, however, are generally the victims 
of the convential system, and when its main object is accomplished, 
the others are often left to the exercise of their natural freedom. 
With this consoling reflection, I turned to the second sister, who was 
reading near by, under the shadow of a light umbrella, which a young 
Frenchman held over her head. Never were two countenances 
more in contrast, than those of the donna Paulina and Monsieur 
Jacques. There were certain indications in the play of her mouth 
and expression of her eye, that, youthful as she was, the morning of 
her life had been familiar with some of those deep trials of feeling, 
the effect of which never wholly vanishes from the face of woman. 
His physiognomy evinced neither intelligence nor amiability, and yet 
one might study it forever, and not feel that it was animated by a soul. 
Upon a mattress beneath the covering, her shoulders propped up by 
pillows, and her form covered with a silk cloak, reposed the youngest, 
and by far the most lovely, of the sisters. Angelica had seen but 
sixteen summers, notwithstanding the maturity of expression and 
manner so perceptible above the child-like demeanor of girlhood. 
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Her dark hair lay half unloosed around one of the sweetest brows, 
and relieved the rich bloom of her complexion, as she dozed, unconsci¬ 
ous of the admiring gaze of a Neapolitan officer, who stood at her 
feet. I had scarcely time to notice the exquisite contour of her 
features, when she started at an observation of her sister, and the 
smile and voice with which she replied, redoubled the silent enchant¬ 
ment of her beauty. At a distance from us all, as if to complete the 
variety of the party, stood an Englishman, whose folded arms and 
averted gaze sufficiently indicated that, for the time being, he had 
enveloped himself in the forbidding mantle of his nation’s reserve. 

At sunset, a fresh breeze sprang up, and the spirits of our little 
party rose beneath its invigorating breath. I have often had occasion 
to observe the admirable facility with which travellers in Europe as¬ 
similate. It always struck me as delightfully human. One may- 
traverse the whole extent of the United States, and all the while 
feel himself a stranger. If a fellow-traveller engage him in conver¬ 
sation, it is probably merely for the purpose of extracting informa¬ 
tion, satisfying curiosity, or ascertaining his opinions on politics or 
religion, subjects so intrinsically selfish, that the very idea of them is 
sufficient to repel any thing like the cordial and frank interchange of 
feeling. This is perhaps one reason why our people have such a 
passion for rapid journeys. One of the chief pleasures of a pilgrim¬ 
age is unknown to them; and it is not wonderful that men should 
wish to fly through that worst of solitudes, the desert of a crowd. 
In the old world, however, and especially in its southern regions, it 
is deemed but natural that those who are thrown together within the 
princincts of the same vessel or carriage, should maintain that kindly 
intercourse which so greatly enhances the pleasures and lessens the 
inconvenience of travel. In the present instance, a score of people 
were collected on board the same little craft, and destined to pass 
several days in company, strangers to each other, yet alike endowed 
with common susceptibilities and wants ; what truer philosophy than 
to meet freely on the arena of our common humanity? Fortunately, 
we had all been long enough abroad, to be prepared to adopt this 
course, and accordingly, it was interesting to remark, how soon we 
were at ease, and on the friendly footing of old acquaintances. There 
was a general emulation to be disinterested. ^ One vied with the 
other in offices of courtesy, and even the incorrigible demon of the 
mal sur mer was speedily exorcised by the magic wand of sympathy. 
I was impressed, as I had often been before, by the fact that the 
claims of a foreigner seemed to be graduated, in the estimation of the 
natives, by the distance of his country. Delano and myself, when 
known to be Americans, soon became the special recipients of kind¬ 
ness ; and the ten days at sea passed away like a few hours. We 
walked the deck, when it was sufficiently calm, with our fair com¬ 
panions, in friendly converse; and leaned over the side, at sunset, to 
study the gorgeous cloud-pictures of the westeni sky. We traced 
together the beautiful scenery of the isles in the Bay of Naples, and 
the night air echoed with the chorus of our songs. And when 
blessed by the moonlight, which renders transcendant the beauty of 
these regions, our vigils wore interrupted only by the rising sun. 
Even when the motion of the vessel interfered with our promenade, 
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forming a snug circle under the lee, we beguiled many an evening 
with those gamesome trifles, so accordant with the Italian humor and 
vivacity. Two of these sports, I remember, were prolific occasions 
of mirth. The president appoints to each of the party a procuratore, 
or advocate, and then proposes certain queries or remarks to the dif¬ 
ferent individuals. It is a law of the game, that no one shall reply, 
except through his advocate. But as tlie conversation becomes ani¬ 
mated, it is more and more difficult to observe the rule ; many are 
taken off their guard by the ingenuity of the president, and commit 
themselves by a gratuitous reply, or neglect of their clients, and are 
accordingly obliged to pay a forfeit. Another is called dressing the 
bride. The president assigns to all some profession or trade, and 
after a preliminary harangue, which affords abundant opportunity for 
the display of wit, calls upon his hearers to make a contribution to 
the bridal vestments, appropriate to their several occupations. As 
these are any thing but adapted to furnish such materials, the gifts 
are incongruous in the extreme; and the grotesque combination of 
apparel, thus united upon a single person, is irresistibly ludicrous. 
The point of the game is, to keep from laughing, which, from the 
ridiculous images and odd associations presented to the fancy, at the 
summing up of the bridal adornments, is next to impossible. The 
consequence is, a series of pcmances, which, by the ready inven¬ 
tion of the leader, who is generally selected for his quick parts, in 
their turn augment the fun to which this curious game gives birth. 

On arriving at our destination, we were condemned to perform a 
quarantine of fourteen days, according to the absurd practice but too 
prevalent in Mediterranean ports. Seldom, however, are such annun¬ 
ciations so complacently received by voyagers wearied of the confine¬ 
ment of ship-board, and eager for the freedom and variety of the 
shore. In spite of the exclamations of disappointment which were 
uttered, it w'as easy to trace a certain contentment on many of the 
countenances of the group, the very reverse of that expression with 
which the unwilling prisoner surrenders himself to the pains of 
durance. The truth was, that for several days the intercourse of 
some of the younger of our party had been verging upon something 
more interesting than mere acquaintance. Angelica had fairly charmed 
more than one of the youthful spirits on board; and there w as an 
evident unwillingness on their part to resign the contest, just as it 
had reached a significant point of interest. Being fund of acting the 
spectator, I had discovered a fund of quiet amusement in observing 
the little drama which was enacting, and nothing diverted me more, 
than the apparent perfect unconsciousness of the actors that their 
by-play could be noted, and its niotive.s discerned. My sympathies 
were naturally most warmly enlisted in behalf of poor Delano, not¬ 
withstanding that, after exhibiting the most incontestible symptoms 
of love, he had the assurance to affect anger toward me, because I 
detected meaning in his assiduous attentions to the little syren. 

The place of our confinement consisted of a paved square. Or rather 
oblong, surrounded with stone buildings. Within the narrow limits 
of this court, were continually moving to and fro the occupants of 
the adjacent rooms, stepping about with the utmost caution, now and 
then starting at the approach of some fellow-prisoner, and crying 
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largo, as the fear of contact suggested an indefinite prolongation of 
their imprisonment. Occasionally old acquaintances would chance 
to meet, and in the joy of mutual recognition, forget their situation, 
hasten toward each with extended hands, and perhaps be prevented 
from embracing only by the descending staff of the watchful guard. 
It was diverting to watch these manoeuvres, through our grated 
windows; and every evening we failed not to be amused at the in¬ 
gathering, when the chief sentinel, armed with a long bamboo, made 
the circuit of the yards, and having collected us, often with no little 
difficulty, like so many stray sheep, ushered us with as much gravity 
as our sarcasms would permit, to our several quarters, and locked ua 
up for the night. The variety of nations and individuals thus con¬ 
gregated within such narrow bounds, was another cause of diversion. 
Opposite our rooms, a celebrated prima donna sat all day at her em¬ 
broidery, singing, aotto voce, the most familiar opera airs. Over the 
fence of the adjoining court, for hours in the afternoon, leaned a 
Spanish cavalier, one of the adherents of Don Carlos, whom misfor¬ 
tunes had driven into exile. A silent figure, in a Greek dress, lounged 
at the door beneath us, and at the extremity of the court, a Turk sat 
all the rooming, in grave contemplation. With this personage we 
soon opened a parley in Italian, and 1 was fond of eliciting his ideas, 
and marking his habits. He certainly deserved to be ranked among 
nature’s philosophers. After breakfast, he regularly locked the door 
upon his wives, and took his station upon the stone seat, where, hour 
after hour, he would maintain so motionless a position, as to wear the 
semblance of an image in Eastern costume. His face was finely 
formed, and its serious aspect and dark mustaches were relieved <by 
a quiet meekness of manner. He appeared to consider himself the 
passive creature of a higher power, and deemed it the part of true 
wisdom to fulfil the requisite functions of nature, and, for the rest, 
take things as they came, nor attempt to stem the tide of fate, except 
by imperturbable gravity, and perpetual smoking. He assured me 
that he considered this a beautiful world, but the Franks (as he called 
all Europeans,) made a vile place of it, by their wicked customs and 
silly bustle. According to his theory, the way to enjoy life, was to 
go through its appointed offices with tranquil dignity, make no exer¬ 
tion that could possibly be avoided, and repose quiescent upon the 
decrees of destiny. And ^et Mustapha was not without bis moral 
creed ; and I have seldom known one revert to such requisitions 
with more sincere reverence, or follow their dictates with resolution 
so apparently invincible. * There is hut one difference,’ sai8 be, * in 
our religion; the Supreme Being whom you designate as Deo, I call 
Allah. We take unto ourselves four waives, and we do so to m|ike 
sure of the blessing for which you pray — not to be led into tempta¬ 
tion.* Of all vices, he appeared to regard intemperance with the 
greatest disgust, and was evidently much pained to see the ladies of 
our party promenading the court unveiled. * Are your wives beauti¬ 
ful T I inquired. ‘ In my view,* he replied, ‘they are lovely, and 
that is sufficient.* I asked him if they resembled any of the ladies 
who frequented the walk. ‘ It would lie a sin,’ he answered, ‘ for me 
to gaze at them, and never having done so, I cannot judge.* In an¬ 
swer to n^y request that he would afford me an opportunity of form- 
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ing my own opinion, by allowing me a sight of his wives. * Signor/ 
he said, witli much solemnity, * when a Frank has once looked upon 
one of our women, she is no longer fit to be the wife of a Turk.* 
And he appears to have acted strictly upon this principle, for when 
the custode abruptly entered his room, as they were all seated at 
breakfast, Mustapha suddenly caught up the coverlid from the bed, and 
threw it over their heads. 

There is a law in physics, called the attraction of cohesion, by which 
the separate particles composing a body are kept together, till a more 
powerful agency draws them into greater masses. Upon somewhat 
such a principle, I suppose it was, that the parties convened in the 
Lazzaret, darting from one another in zig-zag lines, like insects on the 
surface of a pool, were brought into more intimate companionship, 
from being denied association with those around, except at a respec¬ 
table distance, and under the strictest surveillance. Our company, 
at least, were soon established on the intimate terms of a family, and 
the indifferent observercoukl scarcely have augured from appearances 
that we were but a knot of strangers, brought together by the vicis¬ 
situdes of travelling. And now the spirit of gallantry began to 
exhibit itself anew; in the Neapolitan with passionate extravagance ; 
in the Frenchman with studied courtesies, and in the Yankee with 
quiet earnestness. At dinner, the first day, the latter took care 
to keep in the back ground, till most of the party had selected seats, 
and then, seemingly by the iperest accident, glided among the ladies, 
and secured a post between the two younger sisters. This success¬ 
ful manoeuvre so offended the Englishman, that he retired from the 
field in high dudgeon, and never paid any farther attention to the 
fair Italians than what civility required. The remaining aspirants 
only carried on the contest the more warmly. I was obliged almost 
momently to turn aside to conceal an irresistible smile at their labored 
politeness toward each other, and the show of indifference to the 
object of their devoirs^ which each in turn assumed, when slightly 
discomfitted. Nor could I wonder at the eagerness of the pursuit, as 
I beheld that lovely creature seated at her book, or work, in a simple 
but tasteful dress of white, and watched the play of a countenance 
in which extreme youth and modesty were blent in strangely sweet 
contrast with the repose of innocence ; the vividness of talent and 
beauty, so rare and heart-touching. 1 could not, too, but wonder at 
the manner in which she received the attentions of her admirers — a 
manner so amiable as to disarm jealousy, and so impartial as to baffle 
the acutest on-looker who strove to divine her real sentiments. There 
is a power of manner and expression peculiar to women, more po¬ 
tent and variable than any attribute vouch'^afed to man ; and were it 
not 80 often despoiled of its charm l)y affectation, we should more 
frequently feel its wonderful capacity. In the daughters of southern 
climes, at that age when ‘ existence is all a feeling, not yet shaped 
into a thought,* it is often manifested in singular perfection, and 
never have I seen it more so than in Angelica. It was a lesson in 
the art of love, worthy of Ovidius himself, to mark the course of the 
rival three. Such ingenious tricks to secure her arm for the evening 
walk; such eager watching to obtain the vacant seat at her side; 
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Buch countless expedients to arouse her mirth, amuse her with anec¬ 
dote, or interest her in conversation ; and such inexpressible triumph, 
when her eye beamed pleasantly upon the successful competitor ! 
The Neapolitan cast burning glances of passion, whenever he could 
meet her gaze ; quoted Petrarch, and soothed his hopeless moments by 
dark looks,intended to alarm his brother gallants, and awaken her pity. 
The Frenchman, on the contrary, was all smiles, constantly studying 
his toilet and attitude, and laboring, by the most graceful artifices, to 
fascinate the fancy of his lady-love. The Yankee evinced his admi¬ 
ration by an unassuming but unvarying devotion. If Angelica 
dropped her fan, he was ever the one to restore it; was the evening 
chill, he always thought of her shawl, and often his dinner grew cola 
upon his neglected plate, while he was attending to her wants. One 
day her album was circulated, Don Carlo, the Neapolitan, wrote a 
page of glowing protestations, asserting his inextinguishable love. 
Monsieur Jacques, in the neatest chirography, declared that the re¬ 
cent voyage had been the happiest of his life, and his present confine¬ 
ment more delightful than mountain liberty, in the company of so 
perfect a nymph. Delano simply declared, that the sweet virtues of 
Angelica sanctified her beauty to his memory and h/art. 

There are some excellent creatures in this w'orld, whose lives seem 
to conduce to every body’s happiness but their own. Such an one 
was the Donna Paulina. Affable and engaging, and with a clear and 
cultivated mind, she lacked the personal loveliness of her sisters, and 
yet rejoiced in it as if it were her own. No one could remain long in 
the society of the two, without perceiving that the confidence between 
them was perfect, and founded on that mutual adaptation which we 
but occasionally behold, even in the characters of those allied by the 
ties of a common parentage. To this kind-hearted girl I discovered 
that the lovers had separately applied for counsel and support in the 
prosecution of their suits. Don Carlo begged her to warn her sister 
against the advances of the Frenchman, as he knew him to be a 
thorough hypocrite ; and Monsieur Jacques returned the compliment, 
by assuring her that the Neapolitan was by no means sufficiently re¬ 
fined and accomplished to be the companion of so delicate a creature 
as Angelica. Young Jonathan, with a more manly policy, so won the 
esteem of Paulina, by dwelling upon the excellencies of her sister, 
that she became his unwavering advocate. I confess that as the ap¬ 
pointed period of our durance drew to a close, I began to feel anx¬ 
ious as to the result of all this dallying with the tender passion. I saw 
that Monsieur was essentially selfish in his court, and that vanity was 
its basis. It was evident that the Neapolitan was stimulated by one 
of those ardent and sudden partialities, which are as temporary as the 
flashes of a volcano, and often as capricious. In truth, there was 
not enough of the spirit of sacrifice, or vital attachment, in their love, 
to warrant the happiness of the gentle being who.se outward charms 
alone had captivated their senses. Delano, 1 knew, was sincere, and 
my fears were, that his future peace was involved in the result. At 
length the last evening of ourquaranline hnd arrived. Mons. Jacques 
had played over, as usual, all her favorite airs on his guitar, ond Carlo 
had just fervently recited a glowdng passage from some Italian poet, 
descriptive of a lover’s despair, when sunset, playing through tlie 
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bars of our window, reminded us that the cool hour of the day was 
at hand, when it was our custom to walk in the outer court. As we 
went forth, there was that eloquently sad silence, with which even the 
most ihoughtless engage in an habitual employment for the last time. 
No one anticipated me in securing the companionship of the sweet 
child of nature, whose beauty and gentleness had brightened to us all 
so many days of pilgrimage and confinement; and 1 determined to 
improve it, by ascertaining, if possible, the probable success of my 
poor friend. I spoke of the many pleasant hours we had passed to¬ 
gether^ of that social sympathy which had cheered and consoled, 
and asked her if even those narrow walls w’ould not be left with 
regret. ‘Consider,’ said I, ‘you will no more be charmed with the 
exquisite elegance of Monsieur Jacques’ — she looked up as if to see 
if 1 really thought her capable of being interested by such conven¬ 
tional graces — ‘or be enlivened,’ 1 continued, ‘ by the enthusiastic con¬ 
verse of Don Carlo’ — she smiled — ‘ or know,’ I added, with a more 
serious and searching glance, ‘the affectionate and gifted society of 
Delano’ — a tear filled her eye, but the smile assumed a brighter 
meaning. I looked up, and he was before us, gazing from one to the 
other, with an expression of joyful inquiry, which flashed the happiest 
conviction on my mind. The passionate Neapolitan had flattered, 
and the genteel Frenchman had amused, but the faithful Yankee had 
won the heart of Angelica De Falco. h. t. t. 


THE LAST SO NG. 


WEITTCir AT THE SIDE OF THE CORPSE OF A FOREIGNER, WHO DIED SINGING A NATIONAL BALLAD* 


Her soft notes floated on the air, 

Like the filmy thread of a spider’s woof, 

Hung from the frieze of a fretted roof — 
Dreamy and indistinct they were. 

Ah ! there was wo in its silver tone. 

And the living fingers that touch’d the string, 
Were wan and thin with suffering; 

She sang of herself—she was all alone! 

As she sang of home, in another land. 

Her dark eye filled with a burning tear; 
She sang of loved ones lingenng there. 

And the lute shook fast in her trembling hand. 

She sang of home. Her tears fell fast; 

Father and mother were far away I 
She had left her home, in an evil day, 

To die in a stranger-land, at last. 

It was a song of her early days; 

Ah ! there was wo in that murmured strain! 
The brother she ne’er would see again, 

Had loved that simple roundelay. 

The song was hushed. The voice that sung 
Grew faint and still in that dim old hall, 

The notes of the lute from her fingers fall. 
But her spirit had fled, ere their echo rung. 
Kingston, Sot., 1833. 
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THOUGHTS. 


* Defend me 

From reroricB 8o airy —from ibe toll 
Of dropping burkeH into empty well», 

Aud growing old wiUi drawing nothing up.* Cowptiu 


It is in vain — the power is not within! 

The lamp of Grenius lends my sou! no ray, 

To light my name to immortality. 

The bird unfledged, looks upward from the nest, 

Upward to yon cloud-palaces of air, 

Marks the far eagle poised on mighty wing, 

And seeks, like him, to soar through ether pure. 

And revel ’mong the sunbeams. All too weak. 

All, all unequal to the lofty flight, 

Falls powerless on some thorn, which piercelh him. 

Fame! — Immortalttv! — Was this the goal 
Toward which rny spirit spread its feeble wing. 

And with the strong-plumed dared the upward track? 

Glory, and Fame!—Fame to the helmed and crowned! 

Fame to the conqueror on his rolling car! 

F'ame to earth’s mighty ones! but unto me, 

A woman, praise from one devoted heart, 

The love of friends, and — deathless memory — 

These are mine aim — be these my meed, ray guerdon. 

Tori, iVbu., 1638. Ione. 


MY OWN PECULIAR: 

OR STRAY LEAVES FROM THB PORT-FOLIO OF A CBORCIA LAWYER. 

NUMBER TWO. 


After all, there is no life so exciting as that of a lawyer. True, 
it is not mixed up with blood and battle. The cannon’s roar and 
trumpet’s tongue rouse him not up from his bed of earth, that he 
may slay or be slain; nor is he called to be a witness of the intense 
and heart-rending misery of a sick room, or a bed of death; to hear 
the dying wretch, in the bitterness of despair, invoking curses upon 
his Maker, and defying his vengeance, and then, his stern soul, qui¬ 
vering before the uplifted hand of the tyrant Death, imploring, in the 
wildest tones, for a few seconds of time^ ere he should be hurled 
into an eternal hell; nor yet is the lawyer called upon to cheer the 
desponding sinner; to impart comfort to the weary and heavy laden; 
to view with delight the stray sheep retuniing to the heavenly fold 
of their master, God ! None of this falls to his lot; at all events, not 
as a part of his vocation ; for though he may mingle incidentally in 
such scenes, they are not the business of his day. Still is his life a 
series of intense excitements. Fame, ambition, the love of gain, 
each and all spur him on with their sharp goads. The court-room is 
8 wrestling-ground, where mental strength is ever struggling to get 
the ‘under hold’ of the physical giant, and Genius and Knowledge are 
the moral bottle-holders, who aid the feeble and sinking energies, in 
the fearful combat with unfeeling knavery, and avaricious insensi¬ 
bility. It is a theatre, too, where ‘ each man in his time plays many 
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parts;’ and many and various are the scenes and characters that pass 
before the gaze of the practising attorney. Here may he study all 
the shades and varieties of the human character; its evil traits, its 
good affections; here may he view the hell of the human heart, the 
debased and debasing passions, that rush like demons through it, 
blighting every honorable feeling, and extinguishing every noble 
impulse; here too, may he see the modest and shrinking mind of 
virtue, speaking the whole truth, albeit the utterance of it may bring 
infamy to those who are dearer than its owm existence; in short, here 
may he see, the tragedy, comedy, and farce of life. 

What a strange thing character is! Of how many myriad shades 
is it composed ; how nice the line of demarcation between the honest 
scoundrel, and the man whose character is divided by a hair’s breadth 
from the confines of roguery 1 Every thing has a character. Men, 
trees, stones, all have characters peculiar to their kind; and then, 
again, each individual man, tree, and stone, has his or its peculiar 
character, totally distinct from, and unconnected with, the general 
character of the genus to which he or it belongs. For example: the 
laurel is the dandy, the exquisite of the tree kind; the cypress 
and the yew are the mourners of the vegetable race. Then, there 
is the sensitive * touch-me-not,* retiring with maiden modesty 
from the rude touch of the bold and reckless profligate; and 
the go-to the-devil look of the ‘ old bachelor,* which imitates, with 
a perfection worthy of a better cause, the ugliness, selfishness, and 
uselessness of the unfledged drone after whom it is so appropriately 
called. This is the general character; but there is also the indivi¬ 
dual disposition. Who has not seen a melancholy laurel, looking as 
if it had been crossed in love 1 Or a sprightly cypress tree, like a 
lively young widow, arrayed in her second mourning, and seeming, 
in her semi-gay and demi-mournful apparel, as if she were ready to 
dance a jig on the tomb-stone of her //a^-lamented husband; or a 
rakish-looking ‘ sensitive plant’, or a modest and graceful-looking 
• old bachelor I* (I speak of the vegetable species ; 1 charge no man 
with the absurdity of believing that he has ever seen one of the ani¬ 
mal kind, that had any thing good-looking or good-feeling about it.) 
What observer of nature or nature’s works has not seen each or all 
of these things 1 I, who love to pry into the inmost recesses of the 
hona dea, have often beheld, and been struck with it. Let him who 
doubts, plant two parallel lines of any species of tree ; let him fix 
them as perpendicularly as he pleases, and after a few years shall have 
passed away, let him come back and mark the development of their 
different dispositions. He will see some buckishdooking scions of 
the forest, inclining gracefully toward their oppo.site neighbors, who 
in their turn, according to their respective characters, will either 
meet their complaisant fellows half way, or will have receded as the 
others have advanced. He will see the passions and vices of the 
man, developed in a slighter degree in the tree. Look at that fellow 
with the upright trunk, who has not swerved to the right or the left 
since the day he was transplanted, and who has carefully kept his 
branches from all contact with the plebeians, who are placed * *twixt 
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the wind and his nobility.’ His vice is pride. He is aping the 
walking vegetables, who occasionally strut beneath him, and who 
imagine that a broad-cloth coat and a well-filled purse constitute 
them gentlemen, when it is apparent to every one else, that it would re¬ 
quire a force of forty-miracle power, to give them one sensible thought, 
or one generous feeling. Now turn your eye to the tree that stands 
the third from the one we have just been examining; there, to the 
right; see, how he bows, when the slightest zephyr plays amid his 
branches, as if he were paying his respects to all with whom chance 
had associated him. He is the politician of the set. And so I might 
goon, pointing out to you the various passions, and vices, and follies, 
which we so commonly .see in man ; but it would be tiring you, 
gentle reader, and the next time you walk into a foiest, look and 
judge for yourself. It has been said by an eminent poet, 

‘ Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined 

But it is not so. This is one of those popular fallacies, which, first 
asserted by some master spirit, are taken for granted by the commune 
vulgusy without farther examination. If the poet had said, 

‘Just as tlie twig’s inclined^ the nee is he^it' 

I would concede the correctness of the assertion. If it be true that 
‘ the boy is the father of the man,’ that the dispositions and passions 
of our youth still continue to exercise their influence over us in man¬ 
hood’s years, then, reasoning as our friend of the Dr. Johnson school 
did, * analogically and progressively,’ we may suppose, that the twig 
is the father of the tree, and that the inclinations of the one continue 
to actuate the other, until they ‘ fool it to the top of its hent.^ 


But let us leave the vegetable and return to the animal creation. 
If you would see the true character of an individual, look at him 
‘ when he is placed on a stand, that he may be insulted with impunity,’ 
which I believe is the latest and the most correct deflnition of a wit¬ 
ness. Regard him, as he calls upon his Maker to witness, that he 
will reveal the truth, the whole truth, and nothing hutlhe truth. Ah, 
how few there are among us, who feel the solemnity of the occasion, 
who hear the voice of God, and see his almighty frown, admonishing 
us, * not to take the name of the Lord, thy God, in vain!’ If these 
were seen and felt, should we view the disgusting prevarication of 
every-day occurrence in our court rooms ? Should we so often turn 
away with loathing and contempt from the exhibitions which the fre¬ 
quenters of halls of justice are compelled to observe ? Better, far 
better, would it be, to abolish all judicial oaths, and to trust to the 
mere ipse dixit of those who are cognizant of the facts of the case, 
than to continue the worse than blasphemy, which hourly degrades 
our courts of justice. If human wisdom cannot devise some form 
to make the witness feel and reverence the name be is invoking, let 
human wisdom abolish the idle, the blasphemous ceremony. To see 
(as 1 have seen) a drunken magistrate ^qualifying’ a still more 
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drunken witness, and having made him keep his right hand upraised 
for a quarter of an hour, while he was stuttering and hickupping 
through the legal formula, then concluding, ‘ Here you would kiss 
the book, if some d —d scouudrel had not stolen the only Bible in 
the office ; but as I’ve got no Bible, please to kiss your hand to $ee 
this, and then to hear men prate of the obligations of a judicial oath, 
is enough to sicken any being who has any religious or moral scruples. 

But to return. I can tell a man’s character at a glance, if I see him 
sworn in as a witness. I can read him through, as he kisses the book. 
There are various kinds of judicial swearers. First, there is the 
reckless, devil-may-care oath-taker, who smacks the Bible as if 
it were the lips of the prettiest girl in Christendom. Put that fellow 
down as a liar; do n’t believe a word of his story, however plausible 
it may be. Then, there is the sanctified swearer, who rolls his eyes 
toward heaven, and bows his head half way to the ground, as he in- 
voke.s his Creator’s name. Put him down as both liar and hypocrite : 
a truly religious man would not make so much outward show of his 
heart felt reverence. Then, there is the man who tries to ki.ss clear 
of the or salutes the thumbs which he has dexterously interposed 
between the book and hi.s lips; set hiin down in your mind’s tablet, 
as liar, hypocrite, and fool. He is trying to deceive his fellow man 
by a cunningly devised fable; ergo, he is a liar: he is assuming a 
virtue, when he has it not; ergo, he is a hypocrite; and he is idiot 
enough to imagine that by kissing his thumb, or not kissing the cross, 
he has cheated the Omniscient being, aftd entitled bim.self to peijure 
his soul, as it suits his interest. But the godly man, who feels the 
obligation he is incurring by the invocation of the Holy One of Is¬ 
rael, speaks his feelings so visibly by his countenance and involuntary 
demeanor, that the practised eye at once perceives and appreciates 
his character. 


I HAVE not much faith in phrenology, but I am forced to confess, 
that there are some characters, which, if they cannot be explained 
by the principles of the science I have adverted to, must for ever 
remain riddles to me. I have seen men, w ho, if they were bribed to 
speak the truth; who, if convinced that the plain statement of a fact 
as it had occurred, would be as conducive to their interests as any 
prevarication or exaggeration concerning it; would yet equivocate 
and lie, in a manner truly asionishing. I will give you an example of 
this class, which will alsoserveine to illustrate the free-and-easy man¬ 
ner that firevails in such of our courts as are, with considerable plea- 
.santry, denominated Courts,’ (lurvsa non ivemdo.) Old 

Joshua Banus, familiarly called ‘Uncle Josh.,’ by the youngsters of 
the neighborhood, and *E[»itaph Josh.,’ (from the fact of his lying 
like a tomb-stone,) by the legal wags of the vicinity, is the person 
to whom I refer. One day, at one of these courts, it became 
necessary, for the identification of an individual, to ascertain whether, 
at a certain place, he had turned to the right or the left, and as the 
point had arisen incidentally, it was unavoidable to swear the only 
individual present in court, who was knc^wui to be acquainted with 
the circumstances, and that person was ‘Epitaph Josh.’ With 
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much trepidation, and after considerable consultation with his cli¬ 
ent, Josh, was put upon the stand, by the attorney for the plaintiff, 
who, after the old man had taken his place, accosted him thus : * Well, 
uncle Josh., the boys around here say that you can’t tell the truth by 
accident; but I know you better, don’t I, old fellow]’ ‘Yes, Billy, 
you’ve known the old man too well, to believe all the lies told on him. 
I’ve kissed the good Book, my son, and I’ll tell the truth as straight 
as a shingle.’ * Go on, then, let us hear all about it.’ * Well, you 
see, there was a pretty smart shower of old men at Joe White’s 
‘ entertainment,’ and we got talking about old times, and the like, 
and after we had taken a dram or two, may be three, I started up 
the road, and as I walked along pretty brisk, I saw a man a-head of 
me, whom 1 first took for Jim Sikes, and when 1 looked again, 1 al* 

lowed it was Bill Thompson; and so he kept up the road’- 

‘ Slop, uncle ; tell us now, you know that road, don’t you V * Well 
I reckon 1 do; I travelled it before you were bom: I’ve walked it, 
man and boy, these sixty years, and I’ve never been a squirrel’s jump 
from it; there aint a green shrub, or an old stump on it, that I don’t 
know by heart.’ ‘ Very well, now go on with your story.’ ‘ And so 
the man kept up the road, until he came to the Forks, and when he 

got there, he took to the right -’ ‘ Huzza I 1 said so, (exclaimed 

the enthusiastic attorney.) I said uncle Josh, would tell the truth when 
it came to the push ; the old man is the genuine thing, after all: you 
see, gentlemen of the jury, as he turned to the right, it must have 
been Sikes.’ During this outbreak of feeling, uncle Josh, had re¬ 
ceived a wink from the opposing counsel, and without noticing the 
interruption, proceeded with his evidence. ‘ Well, as I was saying, 

when he got there, he turned to the left -’ * Halloo ! stop there, 

old man; none of you tricks upon travellers ; you said, just this 
minute, that he took, to the right: *No, I did n’t.’ ‘Yes, you did,’ 
exclaimed a score of voices. ‘ Well, children, don’t croud the old 
man so ; give him time. Memory aint picked up like chips. So I 
did say the right; your right, as you stand to roe, Billy, and my left, 

as I stand toy»)u ; you know, niy son, there are/wo rights-’ ‘Which 

neither make one wrong, nor one /#//, you old villain ! Now listen 
to me. The road that leads up fro?n Joe White’s tavern, is straight, 
until it comes to a fork ; the right hand side of the fork leads to 
Jim Sikes’s house, and the loft hand side to Bill Thompson’s. Now, 
no more of your rights nor lefts, but just tell me, did the man you 
saw, go up Sikes’s or Thomp.son’s road] That’s the question!’ 
‘I dis-rernemher.’ ‘You ‘ dis-rememher 1’ you hoary-headed old 
scoundrel! Have you not travelled that road all your life? Have 
you ever been as far as a squirrel’s jump from it ? Do n’t you know 
every green bush and every old stump on it, by heart, and yet you 
can’t tell which road the man took, no longer ago than last week ]’ 

‘ No, Billy, my son, the old man is no chicken ; he is getting old now. 
I was born in the Revolution, and when the British —’ ‘ Sit down, 
you gray-haired alligator!’ vociferated the exasperated attorney, 
‘sit down. You have perjured yourself, from the word * goyou 
have e(]uivocatcd from Dan to Beersheba ; you have lied from Joe 
White’s tavern to the forks of the road ; and if th/jury believe one 
word you’ve said, they are greater rascals than either you or the jus¬ 
tice there — takes them to be 1’ 
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This is but a homespun sketch of a scene in a Georgia justice* 
court; but the professional reader, who has practised in higher tribu¬ 
nals, and in other slates, has doubtless often seen individuals of the 
same class with * Epitaph Josh.’ 


M A T H B W. 


* Thomas Mayhew, commonly called Gov. Mayhew, at the age of seventy, succeeded in the Indiao 
mission, to the vacant ollico of his son, who had porishod at twenty-eight, on a voyage home to 
England, and continued unwearied in his ministry twenty-three years, having to walk nearly twenty 
miles to reach the Indian village, and concluding his life and labors together, aged ninety-three 
years.* American History. 


Spring’s silvery clouds were floating light and fair, 

And ‘breathed in music’ were the blue-bird’s vows, 

And scarlet flowers burst forth in sunny air, 

Hanging with coral keys the maple’s boughs, 

And from its dusky cell blithe winged the golden bee, 

And blossomed on the sod the low anemone. 

And through the passes of the forest green, 

And throng of columns in the wastes of pine, 

An ancient man, with silver hair, was seen, 

His pathway tracing, in no devious line; 

Whom brake and thicket all in vain withstood, 

And labyrinth untrod, of mazy underwood. 

But sweeter melody than blue-bird’s lay, 

In these lone places o’er his spirit stole, 

Low, filial tones, from earth scarce passed away. 

Still echoed through the chambers of his soul. 

And in the dim green woods, around him seemed to be 
A voice for ever hushed, beneath the billowy sea. 

And sound of parted feet to him seemed nigh, 

All chance chords struck of memory’s golden lyre, 

For never more beneath the arching sky, 

Might, as they walked, commune the son and sirej 
Nor on the green-sward more, beloved foot-prints appear. 
Where now ne could but track fleet moccasin or deer. 

Alas for him I the wave should break and fall. 

Cresting and dashing o’er young heart and brow. 

O’er raven locks, deep unto deep should call, 

And low his hoary head in anguish bow; 

Yet had the living sire been first recalled above, 

What lesson had been lost of patient grief and love I 

For o’er the green glades played the summer breeze. 

That into fife and bloom the wild rose woke ; 

And clapped their hands the multitude of trees. 

The mountain-ash, the sycamore, and oak. 

With interwoven boughs o’ershadowing the sod. 

Where, lonely and bereaved, the missionary trod. 

And autumn woods were tinctured like the sky. 

As o’er the earth its sunset glory falls, 

And through the wilds the wanderer still passed by; 

Winter with crystal paved the forest halls, 

His sceptre dropping gems where summer flowers had sprung, 
And to the pilgrim's stafl'the ice unyielding rung. 
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Patient he toiled, and to the red man bore, 

In low bark hut, on banks of sunny stream, 

* Sweet words of life’* — of life, to die no more, 

Of heaven, unpictured in the brii^hfest dream ; 

And praise rose up to God, in ancient forests dim. 

In accents wild and sweet, of holy psalm or hymn. 

As danced the seasons in their ceaseless round. 

The forest babe became a warrior bold, 

Quivered and plumed, for chase or w’ar-path bound, 

Ere life’s last ebbing sands the traveller told, 

Or braved the wintry winds, he should not know return, 

And at the fount was broke the undimmed golden urn. 

On thy brief scroll of history enrolled. 

Undying names, my native land! we trace; 

And in the archives of the heart we fold 
The records of our fathers’ glorious race. 

With Mayhew’s deeds inscribed, of purest Christian fame, 

That beautiful in meekness wrought, our love and reverence claim. 

BoBton^ October, 1838. 


A REPLY 

TO THE ATTACK ON SIR WALTER SCOTT, IN THE KNICKERBOCKER TOR OCTOBER. 

We believe this to be a sound principle of retributive justice, 
that an individual who fails JuJIy to substantiate 8uch charges o£ cri* 
roinality as he voluntarily prefers and perseveringly argues against 
another, must be content to mdure the penalty which he sought to 
inflict. It is our purpose to show whether the writer of the review, 
above cited, stands in this predicament. 

We premise one thing only — which we do in contradiction of 
this writer’s assumption, and in exposure of the essential defect of 
bis whole argument — that the every-day life (comprising the unpre¬ 
meditated thoughts, words, and deeds) of the purest uninspired man 
that ever lived, cannot bear the test of a moral scrutiny which boasts 
nothing short of jicrfection as its standard ; and, hence, that a man 
' found wanting’ under such microscopic investigation, is not to be 
successfully denounced as radically deficient in the very elements of 
honesty,by a fellow man who is necessarily liable, on the same ground, 
to the same denunciation. 

We quote, in the first place, the writer’s view of the moral obliga¬ 
tion under which be has felt compelled to review the life and cha¬ 
racter of Scott; 

‘It is true, Mr. Lockhart appears to have a lively consciousness that Scott could and 
did sometimes grievously err; but in the very face of his ow'ii testimony, in the sum¬ 
ming up of his case, he claims for his father-in-law a character for wortn and probity, 
that is utterly irreconcilcable with his own facts. This circumstance constitutes the 
predominant moral defect of the book; for when such a conclusion is audaciously 
drawn from such premises, the world sustaining, or quietly submitting to, the justness 
of the former, we are not to be surprised if we find the young and inexpenenerd fol¬ 
lowing in footsteps that are made to appear hallowed. We think it time that the 
voice of truth should be heard, in this matter; that those old and venerable principles 
which have been transmitted to us from God himself, should be fearlessly applied ; 
and that public attention should be drawn to the really distinctive traits of Scott, ia 
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order that public opinion may settle down in decisions that are neither delusive nor 
danj^erous. The limits of a monthly periodical will not allow full justice to be done 
to the subject, but we may have space enough to set inquiry on foot, and to give 
some check to the progress of fallacies and felsehoods.’ 

Here is a pretty distinct recognition of the moral obligation which 
rests upon mankind for the observance of truth; and no very indis- 
tinct intimation of the proper penalty which awaits the disregard of 
it. Here is also a pretty definite assertion that the character of Scott, 
as delineated by Lockhart, is stained with fallacies and falsehoods. 

We quote again, to show, in his own language, some farther reasons 
of our critic for reviewing, and also his general statement of the 
defects of Scott's character. 

* Some who are entirely disposed to acquiesce in the justice of our opinions, may 
feel a wish to inquire into the cui bono of the exposures* we are about to make; for the 
admiration of Scott’s talents is so general and profound, that the imagination, in such 
instances, prefers to chensh a delusion in preferencet to giving up one of its own most 
pleasing pictures. I'he answer is not difficult to find. In the first place the failings, 
not to use a harsher term, of Sir Walter Scott, have been paraded before the world, in 
a way that really seems to bid defiance to principles; and, in their very teeth, we are 
called on to venerate a name that, in a moral sense, owes its extraordinary exaltation 
to some of the most barefaced violations of the laws of rectitude, that ever distinguished 
the charlatanism of literature. W'e think it time that some one should step forward in 
defence of truth. In the next place, Sir Walter Scott is not entitled to the benefit of 
the venerable axiom of ‘A’i/ nisi bene dt mortuis't since he commanded that his per¬ 
sonal history should be published, and designated his biographer. A man has a perfect 
right to order his life to be given to the world, certainly, but after thus openly courting 
irivestigation, noone can claim in his behalf, that he is to be protected against just criti¬ 
cism, by the grave. Sir Walter Scott did more; he transmitted materials to his biog¬ 
rapher. for this very work, and materials that reflect injuriously, and in many instances 
unjustly, on third persona; materials, too, that he knew would be publislied after he 
himself was removed from earthly responsibility; and least of all can it be said, that 
they who have been injured by the strictures of Sir Waller Scott, in this reprehensible 
manner, have not a perfect right to show their want of value. The very fact of desig¬ 
nating a biographer, unless in extraordinary instances, infers something very like a 
fraud upon the public, as it is usually placing one who sliould possess the impartiality 
of a judg^ in the position of an advocate, and leaves but faint hopes of a frank and 
foir exhibition of the truth. Nor does this cover all our objections. Mr. Lockhart, as 
we shall soon, and wo think, unanswerably show, was one of the last men that Sir 
Walter Scott should have selected for this office, by his antecedents, his long c< nnec- 
tion with a periodical that was conceived, and which has been continued, in fraud ; cir¬ 
cumstances that no person, according to his own admissions, knew better than Sir 
Walter Scott, and which disqualify him for the task, since a man can no more maintain 
a connection with a publication like the Quarterly Review, which is notoriously devo¬ 
ted to profligate political partizanship, rcckle.*<8 alike of truth and decency, and hope to 

{ ^reserve the moral tone of his mind, than a woman can frequent the society of the 
icentious, aud think to escape pollution. We ore not now following the loose example 
of the periodical we have mentioned, by dealing in unmeaning and frothy epithets, but 
that which we assert, we shall prove ; and as our present object is connected with the 
sacred cause of truth and human rights, it shall be our aim to do it in the simple man¬ 
ner that best advances both. There is one more reason to be ofl'ered, why we think 
Sir Walter Scott, in this matter, is entitled to the benefit of no other considerations than 
those of abstract justice, and that is his Diary. In this Diary he comments freely and 
loosely on others, and yet he tells us that he has sworn never to erase a line that had 
once been written in it! We have even a right to infer, from the text and context, that 
some of these entries were made when his mind was not exactly in a fit condition to 
comment on others, and we find reason to believe, from the Diary itself, that be looked 
forward to its future publication.’ 


* Whiit does he mean by exposures, when he is merely treating of facts already published f 
t Prefers t( in preference! Wo trust that the man capable of that sentence, will never presume to 
criticise the style of another. 

f Our critic’s attempts at Latin, remind one of ‘ the Hero’of Major Jack's celebrated Letters. 
Quoth the brave old Gin’ral, ‘£ Pluribus Unum, my friends, and sine qua non.' So our critic, * Cui 
bona, and Att nisi bene demortuis.' Now, cui bono is very good iatin, though our critic do n’t know 
how to use it: but !fil nisi, etc., which he largely culls a ‘veneraldc axiom,’ is as blundering u specimen 
of latinity at one professing to be a scholar could well introduce ; furthermore, (to be very nice) by 
•ayiog* the axiom of Nil nisi,’ he transforma bit Iatin phrase into a Iatin autAor, and deprives us 
•ntiruy of the * axiom.* 
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This quotation is long and discursive; but, in pursuance of our 
plan of meeting our critic on his ovm ground, we must needs follow 
him in order, and reply to his points in detail. We may begin with 
the third sentence, commencing * In the first place,* etc. This sen¬ 
tence embraces two material positions; but they are both simple as¬ 
sertions, and are both false. The failings of Scott have not been 
paraded before the world, in the manner stated, nor is the exaltation 
of Scott’s name owing to any barefaced violation of the laws of rec¬ 
titude — so far as appears from the ‘ Life,* or this critic’s review 
of it. 

‘ In the next place,’ etc.; the sequitur, here, is very far from logi¬ 
cally justifying severe criticism on Scott’s memory : but as, in the 
next sentence, he (rather incidentally) speaks just criticism, we 
will put the two together, and let them pass. 

* Sir Walter Scott did more,* etc., the former of these two assertions 
requires specification and proof—and proof other than that con¬ 
tained in the pamphlet of the Messrs. Ballantynes, since that was pub¬ 
lished after the review was written : the latter, * least of all can it be 
said,* etc., is a mere truism; yet our critic has managed to make it 
answer the purpose of a falsehood ; for he does not pretend to be one 
of the injured — he doubtless is not one of the injured — but, never¬ 
theless, he lays this down as a reason why he is entitled to make 
what he calls the following ‘ exposures.’ 

‘ The fact of designating a biographer infers a fraud’ — perhaps it 
does ; doubt it, though ; but it does not prore a fraud ; and mere in¬ 
ference wont suffice to destroy a well-established reputation. We 
would fain hope that our critic may never be guilty of a worse action 
than designating his biographer. Here, again, we except to his se- 
quitur: we by no means assent to the position, that the designation 
necessarily is a disqualification of the party selected. Besides, Mr. 
Lockhart may, or may not, have been the last person Scott should 
have selected ; this opinion, together with the proofs to substan¬ 
tiate it, are matters between Lockhart and his critic ; but that Scott 
wilfully erred in the selection, and by such error has brought his 
moral rectitude into discredit, (for even to this monstrous extent does 
our critic’s assumption reach,) this we most emphatically deny, and 
will proceed to disprove. Our critic’s argument (or, as we have 
Been it announced, since we commenced this article, Mr. Cooper’s 
argument) is this. i. Sir Walter knew and admitted that the Quar¬ 
terly Review was conceived and continued in fraud: ii., he was 
bound to know that a periodical thus notoriously devoted to profligate 
political partisanship, reckless alike of truth and decency, must needs 
corrupt its editor; yet iii., he appoints this same editor to write his 
memoirs, knowing that he is thereby endorsing, as it were, the yet 
unwritten falsehoods of his biographer to deceive and mislead poste¬ 
rity: ergo, he is guilty, as principal, of all the misrepresentation, abuse, 
etc. etc., which his Life, now printed, contains. Of course this argu¬ 
ment rests I., on the truth of the assertion touching Sir Walter’s ad¬ 
missions : ir., on the truth of the assertion as to the despicable cha¬ 
racter of the Quarterly; and iii., on the truth as well as the justice of 
the corollaries from these two propositions. Now to consider them 
in reverse order, we would leave the Hardly to the reader’s own 
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judgment, after the other matters are fairly and fully considered. 
The secondly is a simple, bare assertion, unsustained by any thing, 
unless, perhaps, Mr. C.’s private opinion; and it would be idle to 
estimate its worthy as such. The first position, as to Sir Walter^s ad¬ 
missions, requires a more formal answer: not because it is any 
nearer to truth than the others, but because the critic has strained 
every power of his intellect to prove this ; and has thereby given a 
somewhat illustrious specimen of his argumentative power. Before 
taking this up, however, we will finish our long quotation. 

Mr. C. takes the trouble to assure the reader that Scott is entitled 
to no other consideration than abstract justice; a trouble which we 
think he might as well have spared himself, inasmuch as the matter 
is quite undisputed ; he also says he has a right to infer that Scott 
sometimes wrote in his diary when he was not in a fit condition to 
comment on others — a right which we deny; and a remark which 
we consider to be in the last degree gratuitous and insulting. 

That we may take up Mr. C.*s points in the same order as be pre¬ 
sents them, we shall consider one thing more, before wo come to 
Scott’s admissions about the Quarterly. 

The reader will find on page 350-51 of the October number of 
this Magazine, a dissertation on letters of introduction : we cannot 
quote it, for we shall want the room it would occupy. The gist of 
the matter is this. Mr. Thomas Scott, being constantly applied to 
for letters to Sir Walter, often found himself in the predicament 
where thousands of less conspicuous men have been placed : viz., 
the necessity of giving a letter to some one in himself, perhaps, un¬ 
exceptionable, but on whom, for reasons of their own, either he or 
his brother was disposed to confer limited attention. As it was not 
admissible to refuse the letter, and as a letter so worded as to call 
for limited civility only, would necessarily offend the applicant, it 
seemed to be indispensable that some private mark should be adopted, 
by means of which Thomas could avoid the offence, and Sir Walter, at 
the same time, could discriminate between his guests. The latter, 
therefore, requests the former to sign such letters, short, T. Scott, in¬ 
stead of Thomas Scott. We think that the propriety of this arrange¬ 
ment will be obvious to any one wbo reflects on Scott’s situation, and 
the absolute necessity he was under of limiting his civilities somewhere, 
unless he were really to give up every other vocation, and devote 
himself solely to the entertainment of company. Mr. C., however, 
thinks differently. He thinks that* alittle bootless civility’ might easily 
be rendered to all: which opinion, if made applicable to kisoum guests, 
instead of other people’s, would certainly evince a very hospitable 
disposition. But, letting that pass, he says: * How easy would it 
have been for Mr. Thomas Scott to have given a letter generally and 
simply expressed, which should mean what it said, and which should 
not impose any great trouble on his brother; but this might have 
lost the parties a supporter!’ We do not well understand what he 
means by a supporter ; but we think it rather hard that the Messrs. 
Scotts cannot take the liberty of judging of their own affairs, without 
being subjected to such an impertinent jling as this. But this is not 
all, quoth Mr. Cooper. This private mark is not honest It is de¬ 
ception. A man who will do this, would not hesitate to lie on other 
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occasions. Nay, the mere reader who is not shocked at such moral 
turpitude the moment he hears of it, is wanting in the very elements of 
lumesty, * If,’ continueth he, * the marks do not contradict the words 
of the letter, they are clearly unnecessary; if they do contradict the 
words of the letter, they become a deliberate falsehoodin other 
words, no cat has two tails; every cat has one tail more than no cat; 
ergo, every cat has three tails. 

With a correspondent of the New-York Mirror, who in a recently 
published article has anticipated some of our remarks on this and 
other points, wo consider * the dishonesty of the private mark as 
mere twaddle,' Nevertheless, if Mr. Cooper wiU have it a lie, and 
thereupon will consider Sir Walter a dishonest man, we will perhaps, 
by and by, for the sake of the argument, admit both his premises and 
his conclusion, and apply them, too, in a way that will not be alto¬ 
gether gratifying to him. 

We come, now, to Scott’s admissions about the Quarterly. Our 
critic thus introduces the subject: 

* Were we to select any one letter of Scott’s, amonj? all those published by Mr. Lock¬ 
hart, as completely illustrative of the man, we should take that to Mr. Giiibrd, on the 
subject of establishing the Quarterly Review. Its length prevents our extracting it 
entire; but it will be found on page 329, vol. i., and we earnestly entreat the reader to 
turn to it himself, and to peruse it with care. This letter is Scott, from the commence¬ 
ment to the end; being full of talents, worldly prudence, management, false principles, 
insincerity, mystification, and moral fraud. The professed object in establishing the 
Review, was to set up another tribunal of taste, sound principles, and just criticism in 
literature. This was what the world had a perfect right to expect, and a perfect nght 
to insist on. Any deliberate or premeditated departure from such a plan, was inherently 
a fraud; a wrong done to the laws of truth and justice, and consequently a violation of 
the standards o( morality.* Any advantage obtained to a collateral and unavowed 
object, was an advantage obtained under false pretences. Now we learn by this letter, 
the deep-laid scheme of deception that was practised on the public, the wily and unjus¬ 
tifiable manner in which the real ends were to be obtained, in gradually gaining the 
confidence of the world, by concealing the true object, untU in possession of the public 
ear by a course of upright reviewing, the periodical might turn its batteries on those it 
was designed to injure.’ 

It seems that our critic could not quote Scott’s letter entire, be¬ 
cause of its length ; this is true enough. But bis implication that it 
would have served his purpose to quote it entire, is not true enough, 
as we will presently show. We will first quote from the letter every 
line which, according to Mr. C.’s notions of criticism (and they are 
radical enough), can — together with many which cannot — be so 
tortured as to warrant his strictures: 

‘ There is one opportunity possessed by you in a particular degree — that of access to 
the best sources of political information. It would not, certainly, be advisable that the 
work should assume, especially at the outset, a professed political character. On the 
contrary,, the articles on science and miscelinneous literature ought to be of such a 
quality as might fairly challenge competition with the best of our contemporaries. But 
as the real reason of instituting the publication is the disgusting and deletenous doctnne 
with which the most popular of our Review’s disgraces its pages, it is essential to con¬ 
sider how this warfare should be managed. On this ground, 1 hope it is not too much 
to expect from those who have the power of assisting us, that they should on topics of 
great national interest furnish the reviewers, through the medium of their editor, with 
accurate views of points of fact, so far as they are fit to be made public. This is the 
most delicate, and yet most essential part of oiir scheme. On the one hand it is cer¬ 
tainly not to be understood that we are to be held down to advocate upon all occasions 


* *Suadardt of morality this, beinp ra Ike plural, it probably intended to refer to tbe boneet 
Ban'* ataudard for one, and the rogue’s for tbe other. 
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the cause of administration. Such a derthciion of independence would render us en¬ 
tirely useless for the purpose we mean to serve. On the other hand, nothing will ren¬ 
der the work more interesting than the public learning, not from any vaunt of ours, but 
from their own observation, that we have access to early and accurate information in 
point of fact.* 

• • * * # • 

* At the same time, as I before hinted, it will be necessary to maintain the respect of 
the public by impartial disquisition; and 1 would not have it said, as may usually be 
predicated of other Reviews, that the sentiments of the critic w'ere less determined by 
the value of the work, than by the purpose it was written to serve. If a weak brother 
will unadvisedly put forth his hand to support even the ark of the constitution, I would 
expose his arguments, though I might approve of his intention and of his conclusions. 
I should think an open and express declaration of political tenets, or of opposition to 
works of a contrary tendency, ought for the same reason to be avoided. I think, from 
the little observation I have made, that the whigs suffer most det ply from cool, sar¬ 
castic reasoning and occasional ridicule. Having long had a sort of command of the 
press, from the neglect of all literary assistance on the pan of those who thought their 
good cause should fight its own battle, they are apt to feel with great acuteness any 
assault in that quarter; and having been long acciisti.nud to push, hove in some degree 
lost the power to parry. It will not, therefore, be long before they make some violent 
retort, and I should not be surprised if it were to come through the Edinburgh Review. 
We might then come into close combat with a much belter grace than if we had thrown 
down a formal defiance.’ 

Now, defying our critic to point out a line not here quoted from 
Scolt^s letter, which will justify a syllable of his insinuation, assertion, 
or argument, against that letter or its writer, we here subjoin his 
farther remarks upon it, in which he, too, quotes, and garnishes bis 
extracts with sundry italics and small capitals: 

‘ It was alleged that the Edinburgh had embarked in politics, abusing its profes¬ 
sions also, and that it was necessary to counteract its inlluence by a similar publica¬ 
tion. The fair and honest course would have been, to assail the political opinions of 
the Edinburgh directly, trusting to reason and facts for success; and so Scott tacitly 
admits himself, for he censures the fraud of the Edinburgh loudly, and certainly he 
could not have believed that any fault of Mr. Jeffiey’s could justify a fault or Sir 
Waller Scott’s. We repeal the invitation to the reader to turn to the letter itself; to 
peruse it with care; to reflect on what the governing motive of one concerned in 
establishing such a work ought to be; to see what that avowed by Scott actually 
was; and we leave the result to his own judgment. In order, however, to point out 
how deep-laid was the fraud,we make a few extracts, ourselves: ‘ It would not cer~ 
tainly he advisable that the work should assume^ especially at the outset,, a professed 
political character. On the contrary^ the artides on science and miscellaneous litera¬ 
ture ought to be of such a quality, as mi^ht fairly challenge competUion with the 
best of our contemporaries. But as the heal reason op instituting the publi¬ 
cation, IS THE disgusting AND DELETERIOUS DOCTRINES, WITH WHICH THE MOST 
POPULAR OP OUR REVIEWS DISGRACES ITS PAGES, IT IS ESSENTIAL TO CONSIDER HOW 
THIS WARFARE 8HAI.L BE MANAGED.’ ’At the same time, as I before hinted, it will 
be necessary to maintain the respect of the public by impartial disquisition, and I 
Would not have it said, as may usually be predicated of other reviews, that the senti¬ 
ments of the critic were less determined by the value of the work, than by the pur¬ 
poses it was writen to serve.’ ‘ I should think, an open and express declaration of politi¬ 
cal tenets, or of opposition to works of a contrary tendency, ought, for the same reason, 
to he avoided.' Of the deep deception proposed in this letter, it is unnecessary to 
speak; but what are we to think of Mr. Gilford, as well as of Scott, when, the 
subject of establishing a Review being in discussion between them, the latter gravely 
reminds the former, that will be necessary to maintain the respect of the public 
by impartial disquisition' —meaning, only, too, as we shall unanswerably show, 
presently, until the public confidence was obtained 1 It strikes us very much as if 
two well-dressed fellows should go out into the world, with an understanding that 
they would be on their good behaviour until they got into a set where gold snuff¬ 
boxes might reward their light-fingered dexterity.^ 

It will be Been, by comparing our critic’s quotations with our own, 
that although he could not give, in his article, Scott’s letter entire, he 
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did, nevertheless, extract every line and word therefrom out of which 
he could 

‘ find or forge a fault ;* 

yet, according to his way of telling the story, the reader is led to be¬ 
lieve that the whole of this long letter is one mass, one concatenation, 
of such diabolical mares’ nests as those here dressed up for him in 
italics and small capitals. 

We have now nearly finished our quotations of Mr. C.’s proofs of 
Scott’s admissions, etc., and we will hurry through the remainder, after 
a few indispensable comments on the preceding long extract. 

* The fair and honest course would have been,’ etc., what the critic 
suggests here would undoubtedly have been a fair and honest course : 
but that such was the only fair and honest course, is a matter resting 
on his simple assertion, and nothing else ; but, he says, Scott tacitly 
admits that this was the only fair and honest course. Scott does no 
such thing. The reader may look at the extract, and judge between 
us. Scott’s censuring the Edinburgh was nothing approaching to 
such an admission, unless he himself did that for which the Edin¬ 
burgh was censured — and there, to be sure, is the point at issue; but 
we shall not allow Mr. Cooper to beg the question after this fashion; 
he must prove it. 

‘ We repeat the invitation to the reader,* etc. So do we. We 
wish he would * reflect on what the governing motive of one con¬ 
cerned in establishing such a work ought to be; to see what that 
avowed by Scott actually wasand, with entire confidence as to 
what his decision will be, ‘ we leave the result to his own judgn^ent.’ 

As to the italics and capitals — we have read them over three or 
four times; and have come to the conclusion that there is not much 
argument in them, because the printer can dress up any thing else in 
the same way. The sentences themselves do not strike us with any 
more force, either for or against Scott, than they did and do in ordi¬ 
nary type : and, indeed, we candidly confess that, to our apprehen¬ 
sion, the mischief in them is so effectually disguised, that we cannot 
see it even with the aid of Mr. C.’s typographical illumination. 

‘Of the deep deception proposed in this letter, it is unnecessary to 
speak ;* here, again, we exactly coincide with our critic: but we 
can’t easily reconcile his paradox of being compelled, by a sense of 
duty, to speak so very much on a subject * of which,’ be avers, ‘ it is 
unnecessary to speak’ at all. 

‘ But what are we to think of Mr. Gifford, as well as of Scott, 
when the latter gravely reminds the former, that ‘ it will he necessary 
to maintain the respect of the public hy impartial disquisitions V ' We 
can tell Mr. Cooper one thing ; he can think what he pleases about 
Mr. Gifford; but if that matchless critic were alive, his better part 
of valor would be to say as little as possible; especially, unless be 
could bring an accusation which, unlike the foregoing^ implied some¬ 
thing to his <2^-credit. True, he goes on to speak of the meaning 
of that italicised line; but somehow or other, his meanings and his 
constructions seem all the while to be directly in the teeth of obvi¬ 
ous, common-sense, honest interpretations: of which perversions, 
however, (to quote his own words in another place,) ‘we should think 
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the better, (i.e. the less unfavorably,) if we could find a single iDstanoe 
tn which they have not been practised for his own purposes.* 

We proce^ with his proofs. After a graceful digression, to show 
the hypocrisy of Scott’s political creed, and to show, also, how he 
had sold himsdf to the royal family, he says: 

* But to return to the history of this review, as it is connected with Scott. Bad as 
were the motives avowed, and unjustifiable as was the proposed mode of proceeding 
it seems there was a wheel within a wheel, and that Scott deceived Gififord, as ne 
wished Gifford to deceive the public. It is altogether a curious and melancholy 
specimen of profound deception, which Mr. Lockhart naively qualifies by the word 
frankness !’ In a letter to his brother Thomas, page 332, vol. i.j Scott draws aside 
the veil, and we find the real reason of his agency in establishing the Guarterly, 
which appears to have been entirely, or, in a great measure, at least, personal. In 
urging his brother to contribute, he says: * He (Gifford) made it a stipulation, how* 
ever, that I should give all the assistance in my power, especially at the commence¬ 
ment, to which I am, for many reasons^ nothing loth.’ ^Constable, or rather that 
bear his partner, (who published the Edinburgh,) nas behav^ to me of late not very 
civilly, and I owe Jeffrey a flap with a fox-tail, on account of his review of 
Marmion ^(afnd^lkus dolA the whirligig of lime bring mbouttny revenges* 

Scott, be Eays, deceived Gifford : bow 1 Wby *be draws aside tbe 
veil, (!) and we find tbe real reason of bis agency in establisbing tbe 
Quarterly, wbicb appears to have been entirely^ or in a great measure^ 
at least, (i. e., sort o* and sort o* not,) personal.’ * This is much,’ quoth 
Christopher Sly; but this is not tbe worst. * Scott, for many reasons^ 
was nothing loth’ to assist Gifford, as he had promised: i. e., he was 
willing to do what he had promised to do : and — vox faucihus hasit !— 
having a grudge against Constable’s partner and also against Jeffrey, 
(who were connected with the Edinburgh,) he thus gets his revenge 1 
We must acknowledge, this time, that we do not wonder at our 
critic’s indignation. 

Once again, Mr. C. quotes from another letter Scott’s admission 
diat, in criticising the Curse of Kehama, he reviewed it favorably: 
i. e., he ‘ slurred over the absurdities and enlarged upon the beauties 
of the work.’ Now Mr. C., of all the men on the face of the whole 
earth, should be the very last to complain of the criticism which * slurs 
over absurdities and enlarges upon beauties;’ but waiving the ad 
hominem, let us see what he says about Scott’s admission : 

‘ All this was worthy of a Grub-street hack. In the first place, wc see the utter 
want of principle, which palms off on the public dishonest reviewing; and then fol* 
lows the miserable salvo for his own talents, by declaring what he would have done, 
had not the unjustifiable course he actually took, been part of the system.’ 

It seems, then, that if a critic, anonymously reviewing the poem of 
a friend, ventures to say what he thinks of the beauties, and omits 
saying what he thinks of the faults, he evinces * an utter want of prin^ 
cifle' It is by precisely such argument as this, that, from the begin¬ 
ning to the end of Mr. Cooper’s review, Scott’s moral character is 
denounced. 

But, ’ he then declares what he would have done, had not the im- 
justifiahle course he took been part of the system.* Our critic’s manner 
of stating this, leads the reader to suppose that what we have here 
italicised, is a part of Scott’s own v/ords: and therefore that Scott 
tacitly avowed that his course was unjustifiable^ and also admitted that 
he took that course in conformity to a system^ by which he was 
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governed : but a more positive indirect falsehood was never com¬ 
mitted to paper. Scott made no such avowal, or admission. It is 
our conscientious critic, whose * duty it was to step forward in dtjence 
of truth' who makes them for kirn, for the very creditable purpose 
of making out his case against him. 

We come, at last, to our critic’s summing up on Scott’s admission 
that the Quarterly Review was conceived in fraud : 

‘ But the whole history of the Gluarterly Review is eloquence itself on the subject 
of Scott’s motives, advice, and character, so far as he was connected with its estab¬ 
lishment. In the first place, we have liis letter to Giflbrd, a production every way 
unworthy of a man of probity, and still more so of a literary man; then his reve¬ 
lations to Thomas Scott, betraying a fraud on his brother in the original fraud, and 
his own precious confessions of the spirit in which he himself played the reviewer 
in this very periodical, so openly made, moreover, to a brother of the craft, as to 
leave no doubt that the practice was common.’ 

The reader has now the whole case before him ; and, at least, it 
is long enough. To save him the trouble of referring, and to 
bring together the ‘ two ends’ of the argument, we will remind him 
that our critic’s argument, or position, that Scott brought his moral 
rectitude into discredit by the wilful error of selecting Lockhart as 
his biographer, falls to the ground entirely, unless it is clearly estab¬ 
lished that Scott knew and admitted that the Quarterly was conceived 
and continued in fraud. We have given Mr. Cooper’s testimony on 
this point in full: and we have accompanied the same with our own 
remarks, extracts, and illustrations. We leave the result with the 
reader. 

Our critic is very acute and severe about the omission of a date in 
one of Scott’s letters to Ellis ; and he insinuates that Scott suppressed 
the date, to conceal the fact that he first reviewed Southey’s poem, and 
afterwards wrote to Southey that he had not yet seen that poem. On 
this point we remark, with all seriousness, that the insinuation is 
gratuitous ; there is no ground, on the face of the transaction, as re¬ 
presented by the critic himself, for suspicion ; he simply chooses to 
suspect; and having done that, he thus proceeds to substantiate: 


‘We are aware our suspicions would be unkind, or even unjustifiable, without 
more positive evidence, in the case of a man of esiabishcd probity and sincerity of 
character; but neither Mr. Lockhart nor Sir Walter Scoit can now come before the 
world with any pretensions to be superior to suspicions of this nature. Not to travel 
outof the record — and we could easily do it, if we chose, more especially in connec¬ 
tion with a review of the Life of McIntosh, not long since, in the Q.uarierly, but we 
hold it to be unnecessary — without travelling out of the record, then, what moral 
insensibility is betrayed by the man who coolly exposes to the W’orld Scott’s fttlse 
reviewing, and then audaciously claims for the lallor a character of extreme good¬ 
ness and virtue, that should place him above the suspicion of suppressing a dale, at 
need 1 As for Scott, himself, hud he actually written to Southey after he wrote 
the review, would it, in a moral sense, have been a worse act than the one he con¬ 
fessedly performed 7 

‘ Without more positive evidence V Without more positive brass f 
There is no evidence. No pretension to evidence. And to talk about 
men of established probity ! to aver that Scott cannot now come be¬ 
fore the world with the pretension to be superior to suspicions of 
this nature 1 heaven and earth! who is this bravo of criticism 1 this 
common slabber 1 that presumes to suspect without occasion, and 
dares to vilify because he suspects I 

Agaiu. * As for Scott himself, had he actually written to Soutbej 
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after he wrote the review, would it, in a moral sense, have been a 
worse act than the one he confessedly performed — i. e., his review¬ 
ing Kehama in the manner specified. To be sure it would. As 
much worse as black is darker than white—as wrong is worse than 
right. And, in our judgment, a man who can coolly ask such a question, 
though he is not at all deficient in assurance, has something to learn 
about what he vauntingly denominates * the very elements of ho¬ 
nesty.* 

Our critic next shows that Sir Walter, in writing at different times 
to two individuals, ascribes to eacA the honor of having been the ar¬ 
chitect of his little fortune. We pass by this without comment; 
stating it only because we wish to bring forward every charge made, 
that, in the end, the whole may be properly weighed and estimated. 

We come, now, to Scott’s review, for the Quarterly, of the Tales 
of my Landlord. Our critic says that Scott volunteered to write it. 
(Here, once for all, we beg the reader’s pardon for making mountains 
out of mole hills—for dwelling with minuteness on single words, 
and sentences : the truth is, as he will already have perceived, our 
critic’s whole article is made up of these same nothings, and unless 
we go into this troublesome detail, we cannot meet his arguments.) 
Here is another of his assertions, true in one sense, and yet so stated 
as to have the effect of a misrepresentation.' We will explain. Scott, 
at this time, was the Great Unknown, After the publication of the 
book referred to, Murray, the publisher, addressed to him a letter 
glowing with gratitude and gratulation on its success; and express¬ 
ing his (Murray’s) confidence that Scott was the author so decidedly, 
that Sir Walter was at first embarrassed as to the expedient manner 
of replying. However, he escaped the dilemma with much ingenu¬ 
ity. He assured Murray that he did n^jt claim the authorship — that 
he had not read the work until it was printed, etc., and finally, to show 
how serious he was in his disclaimer, offered to review the very work in 
question, a thing which, he intimated, the author himself would not think 
of attempting. Hence, it is not strictly true, as an abstract assertion, 
that Scott volunteered to review his own writings. His doing it was 
a kind of necessary expedient to repel Murray’s inquisitiveness. 

Our critic also states that Scott, in this letter, ’ distinctly denies' his 
being the author of the book. We distinctly deny that he does any 
such thing ; and refer the reader to the letter itself, Vol. n., page 26 . 
Our critic then goes on to be very'severe on Scott, for the act, per se, 
of reviewing his own work. The circumstances under which it was 
done being before the reader, he can judge for himself as to its impro- 
priety : we are confident of one thing ; whether or not he considers 
it improper, he will be very far from allowing our critic to record it as 
an instance and a proof of characteristic dishonesty — for to this end, 
and to this alone, is it introduced. 

A second instance of self-reviewing is cited by our critic, as re¬ 
corded in Hogg’s familiar anecdotes. In this case there is a small 
hole in the ballad — the fact of Scott’s writing the review referred to, 
is suspected by Hogg; that is all; yet our veracious and conscientious 
critic, without asserting any thing about it, lets it go with the rest to 
swell the catalogue of Scott’s crimes ; if the reader does not believe 
that Scott wrote the article, it is, at least, not Mr. Cooper’s fault. 
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Three subjects argued in this review, viz: Scott's habitual defe¬ 
rence to rank and power; his absence from his wife's death*bed; and 
his interested and selfish motives in laboring to pay the debts of Bal- 
lantyne and Co , have been so fully discussed, and so completely an¬ 
swered, by a reply in a recent number of ‘ the Mirror,’* that it is 
needless for Us to take them up; our views in relation thereto hare 
been anticipated altogether by that writer; and we content ourselves 
on these points, with merely referring the reader to the columns of 
that periodical. 

As to the legitimate claim of the reigning dynasty to the British 
crown — in discussing which we think our critic is more anxious to 
display his information,t than to accomplish any good purpose—we 
leave that to be adjusted by the reviewer and the Queen. So far as 
we are concerned, he may have that battle all to himself. We hope, 
however, that the October number of the Knickerbocker will never 
reach Victoria’s boudoir: the hammer-and-tongs logic of our critic 
might compel Her Majesty to ‘ resign.* 

We have arrived, now, at the last of our critic’s serious charges 
against the character of Sir Walter Scott; and, before proceeding to 
smaller matters, we pause, a moment, to survey the ground, and to 
compare our critic’s obligations with his performances, 

I. He pleads his duty as a good citizen, and his irresistible impulses 
as a conscientious man, as his apology for exposing Scott’s moral 
delinquencies. 

On the other hand, we claim that he has neither exposed nor 
proved such delinquencies; hence, having failed to sustain bis charge, 
his apology fails to be his justification. 

II. He promises — as of course he was bound — to prove what he 
asserted. 

We claim that he has proved nothing that he asserted in regard 
to Scott’s moral dereliction : hence, his promise is forfeited, and his 
duty neglected. But of this, more anon. 

Our critic says: ' It is in singular contradiction to this attempt at 
amiability, that Mr. Lockhart tells us, no one dared to let Scott into 
the secret of the falling off in the sales of his novels.' Mr. Lockhart's 
words are, vol. ii., page 172,‘the publishers were afraid the an¬ 
nouncement of any thing like a falling off, might cast a damp over the 
spirits of the author* 


* Wb will state here, (the correspondent of the J^rror having omitted to do so,) that 
the Ballantyno pamphlet, recently published, shows, as it seems to us, conclusively, that 
a large amount of the debts of Ballnntyne and Co., at the time of their failure, had been 
contracted for the benefit of Sir Walter personally: from which it is manifest that his 
labors in liquidation of the debts of the firm were, to a certain extent, virtually for tha 
payment of his individual obligations; and not, as the world bad previously supposed, 
Bolely to free himself from embarrassments, in the creation of which be had no direct in¬ 
terest or agency. It is a matter of simple justice that this explanation should be made e 
but we give it here to prevent Mr. Cooper from hereafter coming in for the benefit of these 
new facts (to him previously unknown,) in support of his old arguments. He reviewed, 
under the same irnpression as the pubhe bad long entertained; and the writer in the 
Mirror (very probably not having seen the pamphlet) replied to him on hit own ground, 
t We may remark, however, that his information is superficial; his conclusion disin¬ 
genuous; or he (in his previously published political opinion vide, 'American Democrat,’) 
Insincere. To pronounce that nof 'de jure’ which both houses of the English Parliament, 
with the undoubted approval of the peopls of the realm, enacted, ana which both Par- 
laiment and people have ever since sanctioned and sustained, is, in effect, to deny that 
the will of the people, coattitutionally expressed, is right —is the law of the land. 
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Our critic says : * The man who could command some forty or fifty 
thousand dollars for a work like the Life of Napoleon, was aided by 
fortuitous circumstances of great account.' Mr. Lockhart says, vol. 
II., page 576, ‘the first and second editions of the Life of Napoleon 
produced <£18,000' — over eighty thousand dollars.* 

Our critic says : ‘ We have touched on this point, (Scott's labors to 
pay off the debts of Ballantyne and Company,) as great injustice is 
done to others^ laboring under similar difficulties, by the senseless 
hurrahs of the world. It is probable that a hundred cases have oc¬ 
curred. in our own times, in which writers have shown greater devotion to 
their duties, suffering in toil and in unobtrusive silence.' We will 
thank the gentleman to vindicate his veracity by estahlUhing what we 
have italicised in the foregoing quotation. 

Our critic says : ‘ Most persons read a diary as they would ponder 
over the parting sentiments of a dying man ; whereas all its records 
are as much made under the influence of the passions, errors, and 
impulses, of this state of being, as any other species of composition.' 
What we have not italicised is true, as a matter of course ; 

-‘ there needs no ghost 

Come from the grave to tell us that 

but we should like to know on what authority he states what we 
have italicised 7 

Our critic says : * This diary, too, was conceived in puerility, and 
imitation, even to the affectation of the ‘Gumal;' the whole being 
manifestly taken from Byron's record of the same nature.' Sir 
Walter Scott says, in the very first paragraph of this diary, (vol. u., 
page 444,) ‘ I have bethought me, on seeing lately some volumes of 
Byron's notes, that he probably had hit upon the right way of keeping 
such a memorandum book, i will try this plan.' Our critic's use of 
the word manifestly^ as indeed his whole remark, would induce the 
reader to suppose that he had detected (not that Scott bad avowed) the 
imitation. 

Our critic says, in speaking of Scott as a writer, * His incidental 
reflections were seldom profound or original' We have not the slightest 
doubt that it was easy for Mr. Cooper to say this : Hamlet, urging 
his quondam friends to play upon the pipe, assures them that 

‘ It is as tasy as lying.' 

One thing, however, must be said in praise of our critic’s ingenuity in 
this remark : it is so palpabfy absurd and untrue, that every reader 
of Scott will condemn it; yet all those readers combined cannot dis¬ 
prove it. For if they should quote from Scott's works incidental 
reflections, which are both profound and original, enough to fill a 

* Thebb is an amusing fact connected with this misstatement Mr. Cooper is show¬ 
ing that, inasmuch as Scott’s pen was far more efficient in accumulating wealth than 
any other man’s, the admiration of the world (induced by the vast sums he thus gamed 
for bis creditors in a short time) should be divided between Scott’s devotion to bis duties 
and his fortuitous ability thus rapidly to liquidate his debts : and, by the way, the argu¬ 
ment is more nearly ingenuous and fair than any other in the review. But, so bent, so 
infatuated is Mr. C. to undtrraU Scott in every thing, he here states the amount received 
for Napoleon, at nearly one half less than he must have known it to be, when it would 
actually have strengthened his argument to state it correctly 1 
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volume^ it would be easy for our critic to say, ‘ All this is very true ; 
but Scott was a voluminous writer ; what you have extracted forms a 
very small proportion of the whole; and you will please to take no¬ 
tice that I said his reflections were seldom profound and original.* 

Our critic says, (still speaking of Scott’s talents, etc.) 

‘ He had a just estimate of men, more especially in their vices and weaknesses; and 
thus we find, that while must of his loftier characters are the heroes of tradition, his 
representatives of vice are inventions, that betray an intimate knowledge of the corrupt 
workings of the human heart. The faculty we liave mentioned, not only pervaded the 
writings of Scott, but it strikes us that it pervaded the entire character of the man. It 
was, in truth, the art of seeniliness, of vraisemblance in delineation, of appearances in 
practice; ana its effect, in the latter case, was to render that pleasing to the senses, 
which was in truth obnoxious to the censures of the right-minded and just. Even the 
very letters that we have quoted in this article, possess this charm of manner, and 
some of them will require more than one reading, to enable the ordinary observer to 
detect all their innate want of principle.’ 

We have no special remark to offer on this quotation : its justice, 
candor, and Cooperism, need no illustration. 

Our critic says —but it’s no matter what else he says: we have 
quoted enough to show the character and value of his review. 

And now, in conclusion, what shall be said of this critic 1 He has 
come before the world, of his own accord, with ostentatious preten¬ 
sions to superior virtue, honor, truth, etc., etc., and, under such high 
impulses, has assailed, with persevering industry, the moral character 
of one of the greatest men of any age or country. We appeal to 
the reader, to decide whether he has sustained his accusations in the 
slightest degreed Nay, we appeal to the same tribunal to decide 
whether, in the very act of accusation, he has not been guilty of a 
greater amount of * fraud’ than he has attempted to establish 
against Sir Walter Scott] If a negative reply be conceded to our 
first appeal, or an affirmative one to our second, then, as we intimated 
at the commencement of this article, our critic must be content to 
endure that penalty which he has sought to inflict on the illustrious 
object of his calumnies. Wamba. 


STANZAS. 


rXOM TRB MSI. or TUB LATE J. HUNTINGTON BRIGHT. 


They ne’er will bloom again, 

Youth’s bright and glowing hours. 
When Passion led his train 

Through Mirth’s enchanted bowers; 

In autumn’s blight or winter’s night. 
They ne’er will bloom again I 

IL 

They never may return, 

Youth’s warm, alluring dreams; 

Their lights no longer burn — 

Quenched are their morning beams; 
Their sheen hath fled, their promise dead, 
They never may return 1 1 


m. 

They can deceive no more ; 

The loves of early youth ; 

Their melody is o’er, 

And stilled the lips of truth; 

The heart is cold, the form is old, 
They can deceive no more I 

xv. 

They never shall decay, 

The hopes that Heaven inspires; 
All others may betray, 

But these eternal fires 
Live through all time, in every dime. 
They never shall decay 1 
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WINTER 


Ha! ha! ha! the blast rings o’er ua, 
Brothers ! brothers !— we are one: 
Bright the wine-cup beams before us, 
And our daily toil is done, 

And the wintry blasts are yelling; 

But we ’ll merry be within, 

Though the winds without be swelling, 
And the storm makes savage din. 

II. 

Ha ! ha! ha ! — the gale is knocking 
At the good old oaken door 1 
And the household pines are rocking, 

As they used to rock of yore; 
Brothers ! brothers ! — blasts are flying. 
O’er the mount and through the dell. 
Tempests on the hills are sighing, 

But our yule-log crackles welfi 
If/tieUf Noo.f 1838. * 


SONG. 

HI. 

Ha! ha! ha! —away with sadness! 

Is it not a thing unholy. 

To transform the hour of gladness 
Into one of melancholy? 

Storms may come upon the morrow, 
But they ’ll pass as they came on, 
Whether we consent to sorrow, 

Or make merry, till they 're gone. 

IV. 

Hark! the blasts their steeds are mount- 
On the lull-tops white and bleak; [ing. 
And the Storm his host is counting, 
Where the mountain forests creak: 
Now bis cohorts are retreating. 

Listen !— they have well nigh past, 
With the noble music beating, 

And their white flags on Uie blast! 

a. w. a. 


OUR FOREIGN LETTER-PILE. 


NUMSEa ONE. 


PROM CHINA AND THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 

A FELICITOUS thought has just struck us, and this it is: ''What 
should hinder occasional transcriptions for the Knickerbocker from 
our various and ample foreign correspondence 1 That which so 
delights us in the perusal, can scarcely be indifferent to our readers; 
and preserving always a strict regard for confidential relations, and 
avoiding all improper or irrelevant matters, we will essay the experi¬ 
ment. There is an ease, a natural grace and peculiar freshness, in 
tha unstudied comments and descriptions incident to correspondence, 
which are rarely found in elaborate books; and these are the very 
qualities to win the attention, and satisfy the cravings for variety, of 
the general reader. We have letters from Rome, Paris, London, 
Constantinople, and half-a-dozen other eminent European cities, with 
several from even a more distant region still. For the extracts with 
•which, on the score of convenience, we shall open this series, we 
are indebted to a favorite female contributor to this Magazine, 
who is not only entertaining herself, but, as it would seem, abundantly 
capable of eliciting entertainment from others. Her correspondent 
is an American gentleman, and a near relation, who has resided so 
long in the Philippine Islands, that, owing, to enlarged mercantile 
cares, he almost despairs of ever becoming a resident Yankee republi¬ 
can again.. ' 1 feel at times,’ he writes^' like a nun who has taken the 
veil, and listens calmly to the ceremony which is going on in the 
chapel below, to shut her out from the world forever.’ We are not 
without the hope of counting the writer among our liberal contri¬ 
butors ; for he avers that be has ' an ink-stand crammed full of the 
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funniest incidents that could be imagined/ and with which he * could 
an’ if he would’ illuminate our benighted western hemisphere.' And 
this we think he will do * for love/ though not ‘ for moneysince 
no pecuniary * consideration’ would repay the discomforts of corres¬ 
pondence, under circumstances mentioned by the writer. ‘ Do you 
think it/ says he, writing from Manilla, * a trifling matter for a man 
to sit down to his ‘ midnight oil’ with the thermometer at ninety-six, 
and endeavor to arrange and conjure up his wandering ideas for a 
dissertation upon manners, habits, and customs, with the perspiration 
pouring from him like a deluge ; a monstrous mosquito nibbling and 
growling at the calf of either leg, like a hungry dog, and bringing 
blood therefrom, in spite of his Nankin mosquito-boots; a cockroach 
tugging and kicking to make his way down the back of his neck, 
malgr4 the shirt-buttons; a 'hicho frayle^ with a sting like a wasp, 
whizzing past and back again to the tip of your nose; three moths 
already m^be lamp, and three thousand more aspiring to the same 
scorching preferment; rats fighting over head, dogs fighting in the^ 
Plaza; horses fighting, and biting, and squealing, in the yard, and 
the sentinel at the corner shouting * Quien vive /* all night long.' 
Ca ! a man must be paid for making a soup of himself (as the Dons 
*8ay, when in full perspiration,) or he smokes his * contraband o’ in 
peace, while his pen snoozes quietly in its bamboo stand upon the 
table/ 

We commence with a spirited description of a day of shopping 
and sight-seeing, in the * celestial city / 

* My Dear -: I have just returned from a day's stroll through 

some of the streets of this celestial city, and am all wonder and amaze¬ 
ment. How fortunate for all married men, that the laws of this country 
prohibit all visitations of * barbarian women,’ as you are called by the 
celestial sons of Han ! I am quite sure, that, could you have accom- 

f anied me in this day’s ramble, you would now be frantic with delight. 

went in company with a friend, formerly from New-York, for seven 
years a resident of this place, and who speaks the Chinese language 
fluently, with a Chinese shopkeeper, of the suburbs, as a guide. We 
first visited, (after passing through innumerable narrow streets, where 
we were jostled and stared at, according to custom, the little boys 
calling us all manner of names,) to a shop where they sell the beautiful 
mandarin silks, and satins, and crapes, which are brought here from 
the city of Nankin. These silks, etc., are exceedingly rich and 
beautiful, and so costly, that they are never purchased for exporta¬ 
tion. They are sold by weighty and the variety of colors and patterns 
is beyond conception. You must see, to have an idea of them. The 
vender showed us a piece of plum-colored figured silk, for a lady’s 
cloak, which was weighed, and the value calculated at sixty dollars. 
There are certain colors of silks, used by the mandarins and their 
wives, the vending of which to foreigners is strictly prohibited. By 
way of regaling our eyes with something never to be seen again, we 
were shown a piece of figured satin, color, * celestial pink.* To con¬ 
ceive any thing of the kind half so beautiful, would be quite out of 
the question. Nothing could induce the man to sell it to us. * Were 
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he to do 80 , the mandarins would cut his head offbut he said he 
would dye it another color, and then we might have it. I wished much 
to purchase it for you, and another piece of the same figure, white and 
very beautiful, for——; but prayers, and entreaties, and money, (even 
money!) were of no avail; and so 1 threw myself upon it, my arms 
around it, embraced and kissed it! 1 suppose that the * Houris’ 

wear petticoats of just such stuff. And then the crapes —such 
crapes I — the satins — such satins ! — the networkffigured white silk 
over-dresses, for a ball! Santiago ! there wasmever any thing seen 
like it before ; and when you visit this shop, be sure you take with 
you ten coolies, each one with a bag of doubloons upon his shoulder. 
The day was very cold, and the shop-keeper had on his winter 
dress of heavy, rich-figured silk, wadded with cotton, and lined with 
costly furs, from the north of China. From this we proceeded to the 
weaver’s, and thence to the dyer’s, and so on to all the wonders of the 
place. One would hardly suppose that the costly fabrics which I 
have this day seen, are made in narrow, desolate cells, vrith mud 
floors, and upon rude bamboo looms; and the dexterity of the weavers 
was surprising. We next visited the coral-cutlers and workers, 
cornelian-grinders, ivory-workers, etc., and passed on to the cele¬ 
brated Temple of Longevity. The gods of the temple are colossal 
figures of wood, painted and gilded. Bacchus was a jolly fellow, 
with Bijoutick burning before him, and the god of the kitchen amused 
me much ; a little fellow, with a monstrous * corporation,’ upon his 
throne in the midst of the cooking apparatus. 

* The priests were extremely civil, and conducted us to every part 
of the building. We immortalized ourselves by cutting our names 
upon the wall, at the top of the temple, among a thousand others. 
One of the priests placed a mat in front of Bacchus, upon the floor, 
and asked me to bow down and knock-head to his godship. 1 gave 
him a dollar, and we parted the best of friends. I am thinking seri¬ 
ously of returning home (when I do 1) by the way of the north of 
China, with the Russian trading caravan from Okholsk; and if you 
happen to be anywhere in Siberia, Chinese-Tartary, or Russia, some 
three y^ars hence, we will stop in, on our way to Moscow, throw off 
our fur cloaks and caps, and partake of your breakfast with you. 

What lions we should be ! my dear-; and you would present to 

your acquaintance your * long absent-, just returned from the 

Philippine Islands, Kamtschatka, Siberia, Chinese-Tartary, and 
Russia r ‘La! how wonderful I' says Miss So-and-so. ‘Pray, 

Mr.-, did you find it cold V ‘ Oh, not at all, my dear Miss; 

we got along very comfortably, with seventeen bear skins during the 
day, and twenty-seven to sleep under at night I’ ‘Oh my ! Mamma, do 
hear what he says I’ and so forth. But 1 am quite serious. We are 
to buy a small vessel to take us to the trading town of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, in Kamtschatka, whence we cross the sea to Okholsk, where 
we join the caravan, and proceed, as before stated, to Moscow and 
St. Petersburgh, Paris, London, and the United States. This is the 
intended proceeding, but three years may make great changes in all 
our destinies. 

• On Saturday next, I shall start in company with my friend W—, 
on a trip ‘ over the far blue mountain,’ to get a peep at the Actaz# or 
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aborigines of Sinaloan Lampong. These are the wild men of the 
mountains, and none of the foreign residents of the island have ever 
been among them. They are quite in a state of nature; black as 
thunder, and savage as lightning. In one of my many expeditions 
into the interior, I once came within a day’s march of them, but am 
now determined to ‘out-Herod Herod,’ and have a peep at the 
‘ Douglas in his den.' 

A very sensible maxim is pleasantly enforced by a native, in the 
subjoined anecdote, which the writer turns to monitory account with 
his correspondent: 

* You laugh at the silly mistake which occurred in the publication 
of —, and ask ‘ who was the printer’s grandfather ]’ The Indians 
here have a similar question, which they apply to a stupid person ; 
for when a friend makes a ridiculous mistake, they ask him, ‘Where 
did your head grow?’ which is rather * a stumper,’ to one ignorant of 
the laws of nature. While we are upon the subject of ideas, 1 will 
give you another, of ray old friend ‘ Chuy-dian,’ a Chinese. A day 
or two ago, while I was writing to you, into the office marched friend 
‘ Chuy-dian,’ to inquire, ‘ What news to-day V He saw that I was 
busy, and drawing a chair close to my desk, sleeked down his long, 
thin, Chinese mustaches, and looking very knowingly in my face, 
asked : ‘ What thing V — a true Chinese question, and general with 
the sons of Han. 

* What thing ]* said he. 

‘ Write letter-pigeon,* said 1. 

* What thing — pretty gal ? 

* Yes,* replied I; * number one pretty gal.’ 

* Take care !’ he added; mind what thing write. Nonsense- 
pigeon more better for pretty gal, for no ’casion to open the heart 
every time you open your mouf.’ 

‘ So bear in mind, my dear-, in your intercourse with the world, 

the saying of this wise man of the east, that ‘ it is not necessary to 
open your heart, every time you open your mouth.’ The idea may 
be old, but I never heard it before; and as you may possibly be 
equally unfortunate, 1 send it to you, reeking from the celestial 
empire.* 

Few who have ever sal down to compose, either in a literary or 
epistolary sense, but will enter feelingly into the species of griev¬ 
ance complained of in the subjoined passage, although the peculiar 
bores here cited, have not yet become indigenous among us, nor 
numerous or troublesome as exotics: 

» » ‘ The inspiration is vanished ! I had conceived no less 

than eight lines of poetry, surpassing every thing written, or to be 
written, by mortal or immortal bard, and was about to send it to you, 
when, Saz ! the door was darkened by a long black friar, who drawled 
out his whining supplication for 'una pequena limosna' — a trifling 
alms for the hospital of San Juan de Dios. This particular species 
of the genus biped is the greatest bore we have in Manilla. No sooner 
do you bestow a few cuartos upon the collector for San Juan de Dios, 
than another enters from San Lazaro; exit San Lazaro, and enters 
San Francisco; exit San Francisco, and, tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, goes a 
lixUe hell, when a little man, with a little black cross in his left, and a 
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little copper dish in his right hand, enters, and supplicates your 
sympathy, to the tune of half a rial, which you add to a little moun¬ 
tain of copper and silver already collected, which is to be given to 
the disinterested friars for chanting through purgatory the soul of an 
innocently-condemned rascal, who is to suffer death by the ‘ garrote' 
to-morrow, for the trivial crime of having ripped open the bowels of 
his wife and father! I added ray mite for the benefit of San Juan 
de Dios, and sent the friar to the devil, whither my inspiration had 
already preceded him.* 

One or two fragments of criticism and literary predilection, will 
bring us to the end of our tether; for we are ‘brought up with a 
round turn/ by numerous and various matters demanded for our own 
department: 

‘ I look upon Byron as the Columbus of all poetical discoverers, 
whose greatest enemy has been bis private character, which an un¬ 
just world has allowed to weigh too heavily against his fame as an 
author. Moore did the worst office to his departed friend, in pub¬ 
lishing his profligate life; nevertheless, if people would but deal 
justly with his public character, his mighty genius as a poet, and 
judge him calmly, with a mind divested of all prejudices of a private 
nature, he would shine forth like the north star, or north pole, to all 
the Ross and Parry navigators in the regions of poetry. But it can 
never be. The base majority (in number) will never humble them¬ 
selves to acknowledge that one man, and one alone, has outstripped 
them like the wind, leaving them plodding on in their rush-light dark¬ 
ness, while he shines upon them, in his heaven above, like the sun. 
What is there in ancient or modem poetry, to compare with * The 
Prophecy of Dante,* ‘Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ ‘Manfred,* and 
parts of ‘ Marino Faliero V 

* The Editor of the ‘ American Monthly,* I see, valiantly belabors 
N. P. Willis through a dozen pages, and then, by way of easing the 
infliction a little, quotes his ‘ Autumn,* as a redeeming feature in his 
writings, in which he suffers or passes over such lines as, ‘ Sun-beams 
laced through the tree tops,* like a variegated string through a lady’s 
corset or her boots ; and ‘ Fused in the alembic of the west,* which 
is rank nonsense. How, in the name of common sense, can you 
apply, with propriety, this idea of fusing in an alembic 1 To *fuse^ 
is * to liquefy, to melt,* and applies to solids, such as metals, and other 
hard substances, and is an operation performed by the agency of 
chemical fires,crucibles,and strong heats, such as are produced in smelt¬ 
ing furnaces ; and an alembic is a ‘still-machine for distilling,’ and 
used almost exclusively by those who never in their lives have per¬ 
formed the operation of fusing. You may put me off with the an¬ 
swer, that Mr. Willis has availed himself of a poetical license; but 1 
think a chemist would tell you, that it approaches nearer to poetical 
nonsense.’ 

For other original epistolary varieties, from foreign countries, as 
well as a series of domestic correspondence, the reader is respect¬ 
fully referred to the forthcoming Volume Thirteen, in which, more¬ 
over, it shall go hard but many other things shall be found, to please 
the taste, and satisfy the judgment, of the tasteful and the judicious. 
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THE LEAF AND THE WORM. 


BY EDWAED MATUBIN. 


LEAF. 

Through many a month that was fresh and fair, 

When the spring was green, and the summer gay, 

1 have drank the dew of the morning air, 

And bask’d in the golden litrht of day ; 

But the autumn blast hath chill’d my core, 

The canker-worm hath made me sere, 

And the hues which in my prime I wore, 

Have faded with the waning year. 

Mv bloom is gone, my sap is dry, 

Nor health nor moisture feeds me now; 

And the carol I sang ’twixt earth and sky, 

Is echoed by the leafless bough. 

Ah ! little I thought, in my morning holir, 

When Beauty hath envied my robe of green, 

That the smiling hcav’n so soon would lower, 

And the tempest sport where 1 had been. 

Tlirough many a month I have danc’d and sung, 

And dallied with the wanton air. 

But Autumn’s chilling hand unstrung 
The lyre whose music linger’d there; 

Yet why should I grieve ? for the balmy breath 
Which woo’d my birth, and brighten’d my bloom, 

Will sing in the hour of withering death. 

And waft me to my autumn tomb! 

WORM. 

From the depths of earth, where beauty and might 
Are sleeping the sleep of eternal night. 

Where night and day, not a living ray 
Falls from the urn of liquid light,- 
I come, I come, like a conqueror proud ; 

My shaft is death, and my rol>e is the shroud; 

And 1 laugh to think, when parts the link 
Of life, like the flash from the cloud. 

For beauty and might are my spoil, I ween; 

Though the lip be red, and the leaf be green; 

No spies I have in my mouldy cave, 

To tell the terrors which they have seen; 

The warrior may die in his conquest-hour. 

From the hand of the monarch the sceptre may fall, 

But they are my slaves, and the arm of my power 
Waveth in triumph over them all! 

Down, down with their throne! they are perished and gone; 

Their darkness and dust are my carnival; 

The sceptre and throne are but baubles to me, 

Or the monarch that sitteth thereon ; 

I canker them all as the time-honored tree. 

Or the ivy the mouldering stone; 

Oh ! to banquet on them is my revelry. 

And scatter their atoms one by one! 

Famine and Sword may boast of their chain, 

And Disease may vaunt her wasting pain; 

But my slaves are they, who my bests obey, 

Smiting my victims o’er land and main; 

They live but for me, and for me they die, 

To give me a dainty banqueting; 
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The damask cheek, and the lustrous eye, 

The hues and odors of leafy spring, 

Are the trophies I pile from my victory. 

Mere viands they, for my ghastly board, 

Gather’d by Famine, Disease, and Sword! 

Oh ! ’t is joy to me, when I hear the groan 
Of the dying, rack’d on suffering’s bed ; 

And my satellites crawl throucn their moulder’d hall, 
When they hear the cold sepulchral stone 
Laid on the breast of the pulseless dead; 

And what reck I for silver or gold, 

For which human hearts are bought and soldi 
For both 1 command in my fairy land, 

Where their column’d piles light my lonely way 
With the glimmer of their ghastly ray ! 

Time! ^me! on thy chariot wheels roll on! 

The veil of thy years may dim the sun, 

And the fading stars forget to pour 
The light they have shed so long before; 

The moon shall discard her mantle white 
She bath dung o’er the sleeping abyss of night; 

And the wonders of heaven, the sun and the sky, 
(Those isles in the sea of eternity,) 

Shall dissolve like a meteor-flash in air. 

When the cloudy hosts meet in thunder there; 

But mine must they be, and for me must they fall. 
While my kingdom of mould shall outlive them all! 

LEAP. 

Through many a bright and balmy hour, 

When the earth was green, and the heav*n was gay. 
Aloft have 1 swung in my air-woven bower. 

Nurs’d by the heat of the noontide ray; 

Like a chila when it sleeps on its mothers breast, 
Whose pulse is the soul and the dream of its res^ 

For months have I hung on that parent-bough, 

And why wilt thou canker and sever me now? 

WORM. 

The verdant hue of spring has post. 

The ‘sere and yellow’ stain the leaf. 

And the wailing of the autumn blast, 

Like Nature in her hour of grief. 

Sweeps o’er the mountain, through the vale. 

Nor spares a leaf of tree or flower; 

The ruddy cheek of Spring turns pale. 

As she sits and weeps in her withered bower I 


RELIGION OF NATURE. 

WhbWj with wild roar, the gloomy tempests twist 
Their coal-black turbans’round the mountain’s brow, 
And the old pines in plumed legions bow. 

And scream the eagles through the mountain-mist, 

As through the night they hear the thunder pealing 
Amid the time-scathed oaks, and cedars reeling; 

When grumbles in its home the savage linn, 

And o’er the sea the battling whirlwinds spin; 

Oh I then, while shrink the mighty hills aghas^ 

And the waves howl upon the ocean-main. 

And the fierce lightning shakes its burning chain, 

As the torn cohorts of the storm move past; 

‘ Let me but taste thy high society, 

And of thy soul, my soul a part shall be!’ 
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TWO DESULTORY CHAPTERS. 


FROM AM UMPUILTSHEO TALUMK, BT TBB AUTHOR OF ‘COURTSHIP,’ ’JOHN JENRIMB,’ ETC. 

THE EDITOR AND THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 

‘I’m twenty-five,’ said Frank Thornton, as he rose from his pil¬ 
low, on a delightful morning in spring. * And what have I done V 
was the question that he immediately addressed to himself. 

‘ Ah, what have I donel’ is the question that extorts the sigh, per¬ 
haps the tear, from the best of us. It seems our fate not to be able 
to answer that query satisfactorily to ourselves. Franklin says, that 
in reviewing his life, he finds he has committed two mistakes — and 
how many errors! It is not our want of policy that tortures us, but 
it is the want of obedience to those everlasting principles of truth, 
which rise on our path like the pillar of fire before the Jews, but 
whose light we reject. This is what makes memory a scorpion, 
which stings us, when our past life comes up and condemns us for 
our sins of omission, as well as those of commission. 

Frank threw himself into a chair at the window, and looked out on 
the beautiful little garden beneath him. His mind was soon busied 
with the past. He recounted bis hopes and his fears, his failures 
and his successes. Again he seemed to sip at the sparkling foun¬ 
tains of bliss, and then the Marah of the wilderness—the bitter spring 
of wo—dashed its waters at his feet. His life had been a mingled 
picture—much light, and some deep shadow. He was happier than 
he had been; and he buried his face in his hands, and for a few mo¬ 
ments wept— thankfully I He soon raised his head, and brushed 
aside the tangled locks that concealed his ample brow. Tears, at 
times, afford great relief; and in the present instance, Frank felt as 
if a mountain had been lifted from his heart. The birds were sing¬ 
ing blithely below him, and the morning air breathed freshness. His 
heart responded to the refreshing influences which were abroad, and 
he was soon revelling in visions of happiness. 

A thought recalled his mind to reality. A weekly literary paper 
had been projected; he had been selected for its editor; and on this, 
his birth-day, its first number was to appear. That Frank was am¬ 
bitious, is most true, but his ambition was restricted within certain 
limits, by the principles which he had adopted for the government of 
his conduct. He was desirous of literary reputation, but he would 
not have accepted it, if any sacrifice of integrity were required as its 
price. No ill-regulated desire for fame, at all hazards, ever took 
possession of his mind; but his wish was to be admired by his fel¬ 
lows for the greatness of his intellect, and the goodness of his heart 

Frank began his literary career on principles which he considered 
strictly compatible with the highest success. And he was deter¬ 
mined to retire from literary pursuits, whenever he found their suc¬ 
cessful prosecution at variance with the peace of his mind, and the pu¬ 
rity of his intentions. He had been indefatigable in the preparation of 
articles which he presumed would give to his periodical a respectable 
character. In the important business of criticism, he had resolved 
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on abstaining from undeserved severity, on the one band, and undue 
praise on the other. As far as was practicable, he meant to be just. 
He determined that the interest of virtue should receive no detriment 
from his hands; and considering the union of high intellectual power 
and religious feeling as the most desirable attainment, he concluded 
to do all that he could toward recommending their united loveliness 
to the consideration of all over whom his influence might extend. 

His pride was involved in the present effort; and as he descended 
to the dining-room, a thrill of delightful anticipation shot through his 
bosom. 

* Why, brother, you are lazy this morning. I have watered the 
flowers, fed my bird, and read, I don’t know how many pages, in 
. Thomson’s Seasons,’ said a light-hearted voice to him, as he entered 
the room. 

‘ You are too active, sister, for my rivalry. What part of the Sea¬ 
sons have you been reading.’ 

‘ The latter part of the first book; that on domestic love.* 

‘ That is the finest part of the whole poem. How did you like itl’ 

‘ I’ve been delighted.’ 

They were by this time seated at the breakfast table. Susan 
Thornton was Frank’s eldest sister, and had just entered into the full 
blush of her womanhood. She was nineteen, ihough she would have 
passed for younger. She was less than the ordinary stature of wo¬ 
man ; but her form was essentially perfect. The most noticeable 
feature of her face, was her dark, lively, penetrating eye. There 
was a mischievous smile usually lurking about her mouth, that added 
to the effect of her eye, and gave to her expression a mingled look 
of archness and strength. Her spirits flowed from an inexhaustible 
fountain, and cast a charm wherever their influence fell. She had 
the reputation of being a little coquettish, but like many others, who 
are fond of flirtation, her exterior but masked the genuine nature 
which dwelt within. Her strength and sincerity were adequate to 
the formation of an enduring tie around any object, in which her af¬ 
fections might become interested. 

While at breakfast, a note was handed to her from her friend Mary 
Ell wood, requesting her to come and spend the day with her, as she 
should be alone and lonesome without her. The note ended with a 
postscript, requesting her to tell Frank, if he had not written in her 
album, to do so forthwith, and return it in the evening. Susan sent 
her word she would come; and Frank, after receiving the lady’s 
mandate, arose from the table, and departed. 

Arrived at his office, Frank picked up Miss Ellwood’s album, tore 
off the cover he had carefully wrapped round it, seated himself, and 
began to look over its pages, thinking at the time much more about 
its mistress than the book. 

* I suppose 1 must e’en do as I am bid,’ thought he, as he nibbed 
a pen, and opened the book before him. A knock at the door inter¬ 
rupted the current of his thoughts. 

‘ Come in!’ 

* Good morning, Frank.’ 

* How do you do, Mr. Jenkins 1—be seated.’ 

‘ No, I thank you. I merely stepped over to borrow a volume of 
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Gibbon, for the purpose of reading, once more, those celebrated 
chapters in which he thought ho had digged a grave for the Chris¬ 
tian’s faith at last. 

‘ Then Gibbon sadly miscalculated the force of the adversary with 
which he contended,’ said Frank. 

♦True,’ returned Jenkins; ‘but Gibbon’s confidence was not a 
match for Paine’s presumption. He says, in that illogical and infla¬ 
ted abortion, which he called the Age, but which he should have-«r 
christened the Infancy, of Reason, that he had gone through the Bible 
as a man would go through a forest with an axe on his shoulder; 
that he had cut down the trees, whichthe priests might stick up, but 
could never make grow again.’ 

‘ What do you think of Gibbon, Mr. Jenkins V 

* Why, I think that if his father, instead of procuring his dismissal 
from Oxford, had regarded his deviations as the errors of a young 
enthusiast, Christianity would never have numbered among the most 
effective of her opponents the historian of the Roman Empire. As 
an historian, 1 think Gibbon one of the six best who have ever writ¬ 
ten. Mackintosh said that Gibbon’s intellect might have been taken 
out of a corner of Burke’s, without his missing it. This was Sir 
James’ prejudice. In France, Gibbon is placed in the very front 
rank of historical writers. 1 think there is no one work that will 
more amply repay a student for his intimacy with it, or that contains 
a richer and more extensive treasure, than his history. His style is 
rotund and perhaps turgid; but his course is majestic; his incredulity 
may reject some facts, but it refuses more fables; his imagination is 
fertile, and flings a rich drapery of fiction over his descriptions, with¬ 
out destroying their fidelity; in fine, he unites many of the excellen¬ 
cies of Tacitus and Herodotus, and interests one’s feelings as deeply 
as Homer does.* 

As he concluded, he bade Frank good morning, and left him to 
bis musings. 


A CONVERSATION WITH A QUAKER DAMSEL, ON POETRY. ETC. 


♦ * * What have you been reading lately V 

' Many things, fashionable and unfashionable,’ was the answer. 

‘ By fashionable, 1 suppose you mean fiction V 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘ What a compliment to the nineteenth century ! Its fashionable 
literature consists of novels, that are the merest trash, or those that 
excite the passions, and come not near the diviner qualities of the 
floul. The leading fault in our fashionable literature, is its excess of 
passion. Those calm sentiments of love, benevolence, kindness, and 
the whole host enjoined by Christianity, are regarded as entirely too 
insipid for the fervid tastes of readers. I saw a stuffed bird-of-para¬ 
dise to day; its plumage was brilliant, gay, and sparkling, while its 
interior was hollow and chaffy. It reminded me of fashionable lite¬ 
rature ; a brilliant exterior, having the hues of life, while all within 
was death and corruption !* 

‘ And yet there is a great deal of fascination in it,’ said Mary. * Is 
it not strange, that we love to be deceived, and that we should strive 
so bard to cheat ourselves with fictitious sentiments 1 Some people 
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seem to live only to keep up the struggle between truth and decep¬ 
tion ; and you poets are everlastingly dreaming visions, that bear 
about as much likeness to what you meet with on earth, as the por¬ 
traits of an itinerant painter do to his sitters.' 

‘ Ah, here is a book, not entirely unfashionable,' said Frank, as be 
picked up a volume from the table on which his elbow was resting. 

‘ Cunningham's Life of Bums, is n’t it ? 

• Yes,' answered Frank. 

‘Father, knowing my love for Bums, purchased it for me the 
other day. I have renewed my fondness for the * ploughman-poet,' 
by reading it' 

‘ I wonder if any one deifies Burns as I do,’ said Frank, as he 
turned over the pages. 

‘ I suspect,' returned Mary, ‘ that there is quite as much of a Gre¬ 
cian temple about my heart as thee can lay claim to. In that temple, 
on a niche, shrouded in glory, stands most conspicuously the beau 
ideal of a statue of Robert Bums.' 

‘Good !' said Frank ; ‘ and borrowing your idea, I should say my 
heart is a complete Pantheon, and in it, on the highest range of 
niches, stand the poets — the ‘ gray-haired sires' of the olden time, 
when every grove was sanctified by poesy, and those men of after 
years, who have lived near our own day. In the language of 
Wordsworth : 

‘ Blessings be with them, and eternal praise, 

The poets, who on earth have made us heirs 
Of truth, and pure delight, by heavenly lays.’ 

And, Miss Mary, we agree in the homage that we render to him, 
who 

-‘ walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain-side.’ 


I have sometimes thought it would be an excellent criterion whereby 
to judge of the excellence of a heart, to submit it to the influence of 
Burns' life and poetry. If a tear was not shed to the memory of the 
one, and if the other did not awaken a rapid succession of all the 
feelings that stir the soul, that heart would not have much to in¬ 
terest me.' 

‘ Judged of by such a criterion, I should be admirable,' said Mary, 
laughingly. 

‘Or by any other righteous test,'added Frank. Mary apparently 
failed to notice his compliment, for she continued : ‘ As a Kentuckian 
said of Daviess' eloquence, I might say of Burns' story ; it has 
caused me to weep a pint-cup full. And as to his poetry, it is to me 
what his conversation was to the Duchess of Gordon ; it ‘ completely 
takes me off my feet.' 

‘ Do you know,' said Frank, ‘that I think Burns' mind was one of 
the most glorious on which the mantle of inspiration has yet fallen; 
one of the mightiest on which the noon-day sunlight of genius ever 
descended, there is this difference between a great and a common 
intellect s the former, by the magic power of sublime association, 
can ding importance about the most ordinary subjects; while the 
common mind demands that a subject shall have great and obvious 
relations, in order to make out an exhibition of interest for it. In 
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this way I judge of the relative greatness of minds^ Now Bums, 
with ordinary subjects, has charmed the world. Look at his 
heroines, milk-maids and gleaners, though they are, and point me to 
the page of any other poet, where I can find their superiors. Listen, 
while 1 read a moment: 

* Sae fair lier hair, saebent her brow, 

Sae bonnieblue her een, my dearie, 

Sae while her teeth, eae sv\eet her mou, 

Tkt mair I look^ she *s mair my dearie.' 

And again: 

‘ She ’6 fresh as the morning, the fairest in May j 
She *8 sweet as the evening among the new hay; 

As blylhe and as artless as lambs on the lea, 

And dear to my heart as the light to my ee.* 

And here is a verse from * Mary Morison,* one of the sweetest 
things that genius ever sent down to immortality ; listen to her lover: 

* Y’estreen, when to the trembling string. 

The dance gaed through the lighted Ha', 

To thee my fancy took its wing, 

I sat, but neither heard nor saw : 

Tho’ this was fair, and that was braw. 

And yon the toast of a’ the town, 

‘ I sighed, and said amang them a*. 

Ye are no Mary Moriaon.’ 

Here is one more verse : 

‘As in the hosom of the atreara. 

The moonbeam dwells at dewy e’en< 

So trembling pure was faithful love, 

Within the' breast of bonnie Jean.’ 

Now, for nature, for the force and simplicity of truth, where will 
you find any thing superior to what I have read, without any effort at 
selection 1 Byron's heroines are very fine, but Bums* are lovely. 
Think of that splendid abstraction of Byron’s, so often quoted i 

* She walks in beauty like the night 

Of cloudless climes and starry skies, 

And all that’s best in dark and bright. 

Meet in her aspect and her eyes. 

I say, take this description, and compare it with ; 

‘ Sae fair her hair, sac bent her brow, 

Sae bonnie blue her e’en, my dearie, 

Sae white her teeth, sae sweet her mou’, 

The mair I look, she’s mair my dearie,’ 

and you can feel the difference between the cold and brilliant ab¬ 
straction of Byron, and the flesh-antI-blood being of Bums. The 
one is cold, like moonlight on frost-work; the other is warm as the 
lio-ht of love on the eye of beauty. But I forget that 1 am not talking 
with one who differs from me in opinion.’ 

‘ As to splendor and greatness, I think Bums inferior to many 
poets, but he has a way of taking one’s heart, that is only his,’ said 
Mary. 
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' When I speak of Burns’ greatness, I do not mean to speak of 
him in comparison with Milton ; I only say, that he was the greatest 
poet that ever lived, under similar circumstances. He had not the 
education, he had not the ten thousand intellectualizing influences ; 
he had not the souhexalting knowledge of all that genius had done 
before him, that others have had. Sbakspeare himself, the prince of 
poets, confined to the banks of Ayr, would not have conversed 
in mightier cadences than those which fell from the charmed lips of 
Burns. Byron would not have seen half as many beauties, in Burns’ 
situation. And now. Miss Mary, will you pretend to measure your 
idolatry of the god-like intellect of Burns, with mine V 

* I fear I shall have to rank second. I cannot help thinking of 
the infirmities of the man, while I admire the greatness of the poet.’ 

‘ It would not do.’ said Frank, ‘ for me to palliate what you cha¬ 
ritably call his infirmities. I think that Burns* vices were not re¬ 
markably many. I fear that if you stretch us on the Procrustean 
bed, there will be but few of the proper size.’ 

‘ I cannot but acknowledge that I feel a marvellous inclination to 
overlook the short-comings x>f such a man as Burns,* returned Mary ; 

* and like Hannah More, 1 think it a great pity, that men of genius 
should be so bad, that one will not have their agreeable company in 
heaven.’ 

‘ You may depend upon it. Miss Mary, that Burns was not so bloated 
by his vices, as to be unable to get in at the * straight and narrow 
gate.’ You may see him yet in paradise.’ 

‘ And Mary Campbell, too,’ added Mary. ‘ What a meeting her 
last with Burns was! 1 know of no scene more touching to one’s 

feelings.’ 

• By the way, my lady, you gave me a task to execute to night, and 
now I will return the favor, by insisting that you write a description 
of the last meeting of Bums and Highland Mary.’ 

And perhaps this description will form the subject of another 
chapter from our ’ unpublished volume.’ 


SAYINGS 

or lOLON, THB PHlLOIorUE Of ATHBNI. 

Lips, when is passed, and not until, 

You then may judge it good or ill; 

Let equals meet in married life, 

Unequal matches end in strife. 

True honors are with merit blent, 

And never come by accident; 

Reprove in secret, as a friend, 

Let others hear, when you commend; 

More noble far it is to win 

High rank, than owe it to your kin. 

If fate decrees all accidents, 

What room is there for careful senset 
If all things move by no fixed rules. 

Why are tome wise, and some men foola 7 
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LINES 

ADDRESSED TO MY ROCRIMC CHAIR. 

Blessings on the invention fair, 

That first contrived the rocking chair, 

For wakeful ease or slumber! 

Oft, with a fervor ever new, 

I’ve blest mine own, long-tried and true, 

In past hours without number. 

Friend at all seasons! how I love, 

When morning o’er the earth doth move, 
Like some angelic creature. 

Seated within thy tranquil place, 

To greet with smiles her joyous face, 

And read each glowing feature! 

Or when, with full and staring eye, 

The mid-day sun in cloudless sky. 

Like well-fed furnace blazes, 

Safe nestled in thy shaded nook, 

To speed the neeille’s task, or look 
into thought’s mystic mazes. 

And oftener still, when pensive eve. 

Like some pale nun, her cell doth leave. 

And takes her silent station. 

At the frail grate, where day and night 
Meet hand m hand, and in heaven's sight, 
Pay willing adoration. ‘ 

Then, wrapt in dreams, my heart will float, 
Like voyager in fairy boat. 

To the blue vault ideal, 

Till, quite forgetful of its strife, 

I slip, as *t were, the noose of life, 

And dwell in worlds unreal. 

Yet deem not, when calm Reason calls. 

And from the height my spirit falls, 

Where idle fancies centre. 

That shades of discontent e’er pass 
Across my mind’s transparent glass. 

Or aught hke dark thoughts enter. 

Oh, no! — within thy still domain, 

I count the joys, not few nor vain. 

Born with substantial being; 

Till to a livelier flame I fan 
Warm gratitude, and rise, some plan 
Of good in all things seeing. 

Then come at will, ideal bliss! 

Thou ’It always find a welcome kiss 
From one that dearly loves thee; 

Yet, if thou choose to slay away. 

Believe me, oh ! bewitching fay I 

Thine absence will not move me. 

For, better than all fancied wealth. 

Rich in kind friends, and much-prized health. 
With peace, best gift of Heaven; 

Books, quiet, leisure, free from care. 

Seated within my rocking-chair. 

What need that more be given V 


Ckarle$ton,(S. C.) 
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* ‘Wind, penile evergreen, to form a shade 
Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid; 
Swreet Ivy wind ihy boughs, and intertwine 
With blushing roses, and the clustering vine ; 
So shall thy bouLha, with lasting honors hung, 
Prove grateful emblems of the lays he sung.’ 


There is a pleasure in looking upon tbegi'aveas a place of rest. 
But in the heart of cities, we fancy something in their sepulchres, 
repugnant to the idea of a sweet repose. There the dead may lie 
down amid a profusion of sculpture, amid monuments .seen like the 
tomb of Bianor in the distance, erected by vanity, and never moist¬ 
ened by a tear. But there is a voice without, which baffles all their 
quietude, and drowns the silent eloquence of the grave. While the 
multitude are hurrying through crowded thoroughfares, and the hum 
of men and murmurs of a great mart are fretting like waves against 
the sepulchre, it seems not like that wished-for mansion, where ‘ the 
weary are at rest.’ 

Methinks I could emulate the example of the Turk, if not in his 
ideas of a blind fatality, at least in a devotion which teaches him not 
to violate the grave. For, indulging the stately reserve of his nature, 
ho holds converse with the shades of his ancestors, reposing beneath 
the mourning cypress, in the midst of some vast necropolis. 

The care of the dead is a beautiful trait in any nation, and has its 
origin in the unadulterated wells of the heart. It is a redeeming 
feature in the otherwise stern and repulsive character of the Ameri¬ 
can savage. He loves his country, not only for its solitudes, and 
majestic forests, which accord so well with his ‘ souPs sadriess,’ and 
whence, as from a temple, his prayers may go up to the Great Spirit, 
but he loves it more ardently, for in it the bones of his dead repose. 
He regards their sepulchres with a veneration of which more civil¬ 
ized nations know nothing, and they are his last entrenchment in the 
day of battle. And when the arts of the white man have at last 
prevailed, and he goes broken-hearted beyond the * Great River,' 
thither his last lingering looks are cast. Generations may pass away, 
like the leaves of the forest; but when some of his posterity, re¬ 
tracing the steps of his exile, come to our seat of government to 
strike new treaties, again to be broken, they will turn, perhaps, many 
miles from the highway, and seeking out some tumulus in the wood, 
where the ashes of their tribe were deposited, pass many hours in 
silent lamentation. And is not the civilized man excelled in this 
respect by the savage 1 After unmitigated wrong and outrage, com¬ 
mitted and to be committed, until their last remnant has vanished, 
would to God that he would learn this lesson from the vanquished I 
Who has not seen, in our larger towns, sacrilege frequently com¬ 
mitted, for the sake of lucre 1 — the abodes of the dead unblushingly 
rent open, bones cast out in a heterogeneous mass, and the whole 
place at last reduced to one common level 1 It might have been 
hoped, that thelustof gain would stop short of this ; and to the honpr 
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of human nature, many have united in the deprecatory voice of the 
poet; 

‘Good friend, for Jesus’ sake forbear. 

To touch the bones enclosed here 1’ 

Shame, Bbame on the Vandal, that can trample, brute-like, on the 
graves of hia kindred, or cast indignity on the soil that presses the 
bosom of his friends! The man of refined feelings will recollect, 
that that which now lies cold beneath him, was once the birth-place 
of all that is noble. He will feel it a sacrilege to trample on the 
grave; much more, to invade with indecent hand its precincts. He 
will rather regard it a ‘ holy of holies,* a place to bo protected from 
every profane intrusion ; a shrine whither to wend in frequent pil¬ 
grimage, and to bring the tribute of his tears. By every motive of 
self-respect or of love for the departed, let us protect their sepul¬ 
chres ; adorning them with the mourning cypress, and with the 
sweetest flowers of the spring! 

It is this beautiful custom, which takes away from those chilling 
sensations that are apt to crowd upon the mind, and to oppress it, on 
the approach to the sepulchre. We forget that the worm is revelling 
on the object of our affection, and, enchanted by the sweet poetry of 
the prospect, we look upon the grave as a beautiful resting-place. 
What a peculiar fitness, also, in the rite, and how emblematic of the 
virtuous dead ! For as flowers, though long plucked from the stem, 
still continue to diffuse their sweetness around them, so will the 
fragrance of virtuous actions be strong and lasting, even when the 
heart which prompted, and the hand which performed them, have 
been for ever chilled in death.* 

When, instead of a dank, unhandsome-charnel house, associated 
only with the humbling ideas of corruption, where the aged, whom 
we have honored, and the young whose beauty, so sylph-like, so 
spirituclle, we have idolized, are given up to festering and the worm; 
when, instead of all that is repulsive to human feeling, we behold the 
sepulchre turned into a garden of roses, and into a breathing wilder¬ 
ness of sweets, we could almost forego the remnants of a life, too 
agitated by painful emotions, and lay down our heads as in some 
chamber of sweet forgetfulness, some flowery entrance to the blest 
abodes, where there are no more tears or sorrow, ‘where the wicked 
cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.* 

Happy is it, that the grave can be thus stripped of its prerogative 
of terror, and robbed of its ‘ victory,’ even as Jesus Christ has rifled 
death of its ‘sting.’ That thus we may look calmly upon it, as the 


♦ It was not until writing the above, that we discovered a pimilar sentiment in the 
poet Shiblev, and it is one which, with its context, made the veteran Cromwbll turn 
as pale as ashes : 

‘ The farl«indi wither on your brow 5 
Then boaiit uo more your mighty devdi; 

Upon dcuth’fl purple alur now 
See whore the victor victim bleeds:’ 

* All headi mutt come 
To the cold tomb: 

Only the aabes of the jutt 

Smell fWMt and blottom in tbedatt.* 
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ultimate goal whither all steps are wending, as the dark opening of 
some bright and glorious perspective, and not recoil into the giddy 
world, to escape its lessons of morality. Were the ^ave rendered 
more attractive, it might be belter than the words of the preacher. 
The old man, as he passed by, would remember, without shuddering, 
that be was dust, nor would the youth hurry on, * whistling to keep 
bis courage up.’ It should entice more readily than the lips of some 
* old man eloquent,’ and instil its stem lessons into willing ears. It 
should have a voice and an eloquence of its own. More sublimely 
than human thought ever conceived of, and in a language * sweeter 
than all tune,’ it should discourse of death, judgment, and eternity. 
Ob ! bring flowers, bring flowers! Disdain not to encourage what is 
so refined in its tendency, though Reason, in her despicable pride, 
may sneer at you, and account it a weakness to honor the casket, 
when deserted by the gem! 

Let us visit often the burial-places of the dead, recall our minds 
from the grossness of earthly cares, commune with them, and then, 
scattering our sweet emblems, go back with a cheerful heart into the 
world, and endeavor to emulate their virtues. We shall be better 
afiected by this, than by rearing any cold mausoleum. That may be 
intrusted to the artist, and may excite the gaze, if not the sneer, of 
the passer. It is better to present our own offerings. 

What are the proudest piles of sculptured marble 1 Will not the 
beating storm, and the effacing moss, and the corrosive hand of time, 
soon blot out these vain memorials, and destroy the short-lived cha¬ 
racters which are inscribed upon them! But the willow and the 
rose will be ever returning, and ever blooming on the approach of 
spring; thus quickening our affections, and almost enticing us to lin¬ 
ger at the grave. And who would not prefer these natural monu¬ 
ments, to the cold marble which the hand of man has fashioned? 
the romantic beauties of * Pere la Chaise,’ to the long-drawn aisles of 
Westminster Abbey 1 Yes, surely if there is a place where simpli¬ 
city possesses a charm., and where every approach to arrogance 
should be avoided, it is that last narrow bouse: 

-‘ where Bide by eide^ 

The poor man and the son of pnde, 

Lie calm and still!’ 

To throw around the grave the gorgeous paraphernalia of living 
haughtiness, appears a kind of horrid mockery. It is the unseemly 
paint daubed upon the ghastly features of death. It is creating a 
distinction, where every distinction is alike levelled with the dust. 
And there are better memorials than the gilded marble, or the sculp¬ 
tured stone; for the tear, as it trembles in the eye of affection, or 
sparkles on the tomb of the dead, is worth all the * pomp of heraldry, 
and boast of power;’ and the deep-graven characters which are in¬ 
scribed upon the living tablets of the heart, are better than the most 
vaunting epitaph upon Parian marble. f. w. s. 


A THOUGHT. 


‘Live well, nnd die never — 
Die well, and live for ever I’ 
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FROM *KTTTENHAWTBN,* AN UNPUBLISHED POEM BY J. H. BRICK T. BSQ. 


High on the qiiarter-drck the master stood, 

Hia slender frame form’d less for use than show : 

A soft blue eye, lijjht hair, of gentle mood. 

And small thin hands and feet, a forehead lowj 
He looked a figure for a lady’s beau — 

The neat appendage of the drawing-room; 

A quite convenient thing, when Miss must go 
To purchase ribbons, laces, and perfume; 

You ’ll find such when ’t is fair, in Broadway, in full bloom. 


. 11 . 

This leads me to ditrress upon the way 
In which those objects live on land ; ‘they toil 
Not, neither do they spin;’ and yet more gay 
No gilded butterflies e’er go. They spoil 
The finest epigram, though smooth as oil, 

Which genius ever penn’d; and when it closes, 

You wonder whore the wit is! They so maul 
The sense, in reading, it no point discloses. 

They credit Shakspeare, when they quote from Job, or Moses. 

IIT. 

They *re at the fountain-head of all the news 
That’s worthy of repeating; and know well 
The latest cut for coats, and whether shoes 
Or boots are most genteel; can also tell 
Who’s to be married, who will be the belle 
The coming winter: and they too can dance, 

Ride horse-back, sing, and fence, and ‘ cut a swell;* 

But will be sadly non-pluss’d, if perchance 
You ask them — is the Rhine in Germany or France? 


IV. 

Of appellations they’ve a score or two ; 

‘Sweet fellow,’ is most common in these times ; 
I’ve known one call’d to tie a lady’s shoe. 

In albums oft they murder sense, and rhymes, 

Or if they’ve wit, as is the ca.se sometimes. 
Purloin a gbiwing sentiment from Moore, 

’Which o’er their names in borrow’d lustre shines. 
To men of sense they ’re a ‘confounded bore;’ 
But sentimental girls the painted things adore. 


V. 

I mean not all: thank Heaven! for there are some 
Would ‘cut’ the perfumed coxcomb in the street; 
These weave a charm about the name of home. 

And in ihe desert bid fair blossoms preet 
V The traveller’s eye. They are of earth the wheat, 

The precious grain, the gold without alloy; 

In their embrace truth, virtue, friendship meet: 

All that the warm heart yenrnelh to enjoy. 

And all that charms the eye of the love-dreaming boy. 


They are the magnets of the erring soul, 

The stars to guide man on his devious track: 

Nor can he spurn at woman’s wild control, 

W’hich to the path of duty lures him back: 
Presents a shield to ward off’ the attack 
Of fierce temptation ; and dispels the gloom 
Which gathers in his noon-sky, thick and black. 
What thouch she sink unlaurell’d to the tomb I 
Her deeds, like perish’d roses, leave a rich perfume.' 
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Homb a8 Found. By the Author of * Homeward Bound,’ ‘ The Pioneers,’ etc.’ la 

two ▼olumes, l2ino. pp. 582. Philadelphia: Lea and Blanchard. 

We shall devote but brief space to a notice of this work, than which we have seen 
nothing worse from the pen of its author— not even excepting ‘ The Monikins.’ It 
will be remembered that, in a late number of this Magazine, in closing a notice of 
* Homeward Bound,’ we expressed the hope that its author would hereafter forget the 
unpleasant wranglings of the past, and that ‘ the fine genius of our countryman, 
now in the prime of life arul manhood, would play out its variations, unfettered by 
kindled prejudices, and untrammelled by awakened remembrance of real persecution 
or fancied wrong.’ We regret to say, that our anticipations were not well founded. 
Indeed, the warmest personal friend of Mr. Cooper cannot but deeply regret the pub¬ 
lication of the work under notice. As a novel proper, it is, to say nothing of more 
venial faults, plotless and desultory — utterly ’ without form and void.’ Our author 
seems to anticipate this verdict, in his preface ; and hazards an apology for his failure, 
which can in no wise avail him. It will not do for the author of the ' Pioneers,’ 
‘ The Spy,’ ‘ Lionel Lincoln,’ etc., who has derived so much repute from his labors 
on American ground, to turn round, at this late day, and, as an excuse for giving us 
the lees of his good wine, pronounce our country ‘ the most barren field on earth for a 
writer of fiction.* It is true, that if Mr. Cooper’s fame were to depend upon the 
volumes before us, it would ultimately be found vastly to resemble infamy. He evi¬ 
dently sat down to his task with all his vanities and grievances, imaginary or real, 
thick clustering about him; and no reader can resist the conclusion, that the dis¬ 
charge of ink was necessary to avoid a most plethoric congestion. Scenes and con¬ 
versations, in which American society is elaborately caricatured, make up the staple 
of the work. The writer indulges liberally in satirical digressions, and is not at all 
scrupulous about the tie which connects them together. The ^rit of the book 
could not well be worse. It is full of nuts for the tories of England, and all 
enemies of republican equality and institutions, every where. Doubtless, as our au¬ 
thor has often averred, there is something too much of national boasting among us. 
It has been well remarked, that there is enough of honest triumph for the republic, in 
her actual position, and reasonable prospects, without sending up our writers and 
statesmen to the high places of the American Pisgah, to enjoy the prospective subju¬ 
gation of the globe. But on the other hand, is there need of underrating 1 Is there 
need of native dogmatism and arrogance, in treating of our people 1 Is there cause 
for an American to represent the mass of his countrymen as fools or clowns 1 — to 
speak slightingly of our scenery, and disparagingly, nay, contemptuously, of our so¬ 
ciety, in particular and in the mass 1 But we must pause. A long notice of these 
volumes would be out of all proportion to their importance; and we gladly leave 
them to the oblivion which awaits them, and from which nothing can rescue them. 

TOl*. ZH. 68 
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Thr Motley Book; a Sebies or Tales and Sketches. — By ihe late Ben. Smith. 

With Illustrations. One volume, pp. 190. J. and H. G. Langley, Chaiham-street. 

We have already alluded to this work, in the fragmentary form' in which it first 
appeared; and now that the ‘ tales and sketches’ are collected by the author into a 
volume, where they may be read consecutively, we find no cause to modify the con¬ 
scientious verdict which we have heretofore rendered against them. The author’s 
head is capacious enough of dreams and similitudes of humor; but there is no na¬ 
turalness in his descriptions, and no distinctness in his pictures. His observation of 
men and things, is cursory and superficial; and there is a perpetual tendency with 
him to exaggeration or dilution of thought; until the reader is sometimes led to doubt 
whether he always affixes any very precise ideas to the language he employs. Under 
such a process, even the best of scenes or ideas would become as flat as champaigne 
in a decanter. We will illustrate the justice of our comments, by a single extract 
from a sketch entitled ‘ Greasy Peterson,’ a grocer, described, with characteristic rrai- 
senMance^ as ‘a smooth, unclious, fish-faced being,’ which we shall take the liberty 
to place by the side of a natural picture, drawn by a master of the humorous, and 
ask the reader to compare the ‘ odd patch-work fancy’ of our motley author, with the 
clear limning, which he has elsewhere aped, but signally aped in vain: 

* Greasy Peterson vulgar mortals have named thee, knowing not the true sweetness 
and blessedness of thy life in its even flow. Judged by thy garments, thou art in truth 
a poor-devil. Abliie coal, patched like the sky with spots of cloudy black, oil-spotted 
drab breeches, cased in coarse overalls of bagging, are not the vestments in which 
worldly grcuiness clothes itself, or worldly wisdom is willing to be seen walking streets 
and highways. True, thou hast a jolly person and goodly estate of flesh and blood 
under such habiliments. Glide on, glide on, Oleaginous Robert— like a river of oil, and 
be thy taper of life quenched silently as pure spermaceti I Robert Peterson, Esq., green¬ 
grocer and tallow-chandler, possessed the most incongruous face that ever adorned the 
head of mortal. His nose tnrust itself out, a huge promontory of flesh, at whose base 
two pool-like eyes sparkled small, clear and twinkling, while a river of mouth ran 
athwart its extreme projection, flowing almost from ear to ear, with only a narrow' strip 
of ruddy cheek intervening. Within, greasy Bob possessed a mind as curiously a»- 
sorted as his countenance. It was composed of fragments of every thing, hits of 
knowledge of one kind and another strangely stitched together, and forming an odd 
patch-work brain, whose operations it whs a merry spectacle to observe. 

‘Good morning, neighbor Peterson,’ sahl as mall, pie-shaped fruiterer from next door. 

' Good morning ! 1 hope we shall have fine weather, now the wind has shifted his tail 
to the Nor’-west.’ 


Who ever saw a ‘ fish-faced’ or a ‘ pie-shaped’ man, or one, elsewhere mentioned, 
with features ‘like a dried codfish, suddenly animatedT Compare the foregoing 
obscure and plethoric picture — a single specimen from a numerous class, of kindred 
genus and characteristics — with the subjoined, by Irving, whose drawings in this 
kind seem alw’ays, in contrast with those of other would-be humorists, (we except 
Neil, the charcoul-sketcher,) like a Michael Angelo in a picture-gallery. The pas¬ 
sage is familiar to the reader, being a sketch of Ichabod Crane, and his steed ‘ Gun¬ 
powder,’ as they sal ofl’ for old Baltus Van Tassel’s party: 

‘ The cognomen of Crane was not inapplicable to his person. He was tall, but ex- 
ceedinaly lank, with narrow shoulders, long arms and legs, hands that dangled a mile 
out of his sleeves, feet that might have served for shovels, and his whole frame most 
loosely hung together. His head was small, and flat at top, with huge ears, large 
green glassy eyes, and a long snipe nose, so that it looked like a weathercock perched 
upon lus spindle neck, to tell which way the wind blew. To see him stndins along the 
profile of a hill on a windy day, with his clothes banging and fluttering about him, one 
mieht have mistaken him for the genius of famine descending upon the earth, or some 
Bcare-crow eloped from a cornfield. * * # It is meet I should, in the true spirit 

of romantic story, give some account of the looks and equipments of my hero and his 
steed. The animal he bestrode was a broken-down plough-horse, that had outlived 
almost every thing but his viciousness. He was gaunt and shagged, with a ewe neck 
aod « head like a hammer; his rusty mane ana tail were tangled and knotted with 
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burrs; one eye had lost its pupil, and was glaring and spectral, but the other had the 
gleam of a genuine devil in il. Still he must have had fire and mettle in his day, if we 
may judge from his name, which was Gunpowder. He had, in fact, been a favorite 
steed of his master’s, the choleric Van Ripper, who was a furious rider, and had infused, 
very probably, some of his own spirit into the aiiimal; for, old and broken-down as he 
looked, there was more of the lurking devil in him than in any young filly in the 
country. Ichabod was a suitable figure for such a steed. He rode with snort stirrups, 
which brought his knees nearly up to the pommel of the saddle; his sharp elbows 
stuck out like grasshoppers’; he carried his whip perpendicularly in his hand, like a 
sceptre, and as the horse jogged on, the motion of his arms was not unlike the flapping 
of a pair of wings. A small wool hat rested on the top of his nose, for so his scanty 
strip of forehead might be called, and the skirts of bis rusty black coat fluttered out 
almost to the horse’s tail.’ 

We have expressed our conviction, and given the grounds for our belief, that the forte 
of the writer of these ‘motley’ outlines, is not the humorous; and we say it in all 
kindness, and with a due remembrance, that it is to our own pages that ‘Bkn. 
Smith’ is indebted for the small amount of capital in literary repute, upon which he 
subsequently began to trade. Wc may believe, moreover, that were some judicious 
friend to clip, amend, and emend, as in the case of the trifle which gives our author 
his nom de guerre^ it would be the better for the writer’s success. He is far more feli¬ 
citous in serious compositions. The * Potters’ Field,’ for example, is very spirited 
and pathetic, and shows the true vein of our author; the same is true of the 
little sketch entitled ‘ The Unburied Bones.’ And we cannot but hope, that he 
will for ever renounce, for this species of composition, the ‘ things of shreds and 
patches,! which he must needs imagine to possess, what they assuredly do not, the 
spirit of genuine wit and humor. We need not say, that Mr. Smith has our best 
wishes for his success, in any pursuit which involves no waste of his energies upon 
a species of literature, which, though not perhaps foreign to his taste, is certainly 
beyond his grasp. 


Velasco; A Tbagedy, in Fiv* Acts. By Epes Sargent, pp. 110. New-York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


The author of this play — which has already received the stamp of public appro¬ 
bation, having been performed with entire success, before the critical audiences of the 
‘literary emporium’—informs us, in a brief introduction, that its basis is historical, 
although many of its scenes and situations are purely imaginary. ‘ AH that may 
seem strange or unnatural,’ says Mr. Sargent, ‘ in the conduct of the drama, is in 
strict accordance with popular tradition. The general action of the piece is derived 
from incidents in the career of Rodrigo Diaz, the cid, whose achievements constitute 
so considerable a portion of the historical and romantic literature of Spain.’ Until 
now, however, the subject has never been successfully introduced upon the English 
stage. As the play, when produced at the Park Theatre, will full under the province 
of our theatrical reporter, we shall avoid sluicing off any portion of its interest, by 
attempting a synopsis or analysis of its character; but leaving this task to abler 
hands, we may, in a few words, express our convictions of its general merits. The 
whole is, to our conception, managed with judgment and good taste. The unity of 
the drama is well preserved throughout, while the plot or business of the piece ad¬ 
vances gradually and naturally. Unlike too many native productions, of a similar 
description, it is not glaringly unequal in portions of the acts or scenes — half ice 
and half fire; but the subordinate interests are well maintained, and not remotely 
accessary. The language of passion is bold and figurative, yet for the most part 
brief and concise. There is little or nothing of disproportioned and injudicious or¬ 
nament; and in these days of rant and fustian, to avoid these, deserves no small 
praise. We can well imagine, as we read, what fine efiec( must have been given to 
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portions of this drama, by that accomplished artiste, Miss Ellen Tbbe, with her 
musical voice, graceful action, and queenly presence. 

The few desultory selections, for which only we have space, and to which wc has¬ 
ten, will convince the reader of the justice of our encomiums. The subjoined is the 
spirited opening of the third scene. The locale is a wild glen, in a violent storm, 
with thunder and lightning. The hero enters from the rocks in the back-ground: 

VELASCO. 

*1 lay my brow against the marble rock,, 

I hold it throbbing to the dewy grass; 

There is no coolness in the summer rain! 

The elements have lost their attributes. 

The oaks are shiver’d round me, in the blaxe 
Of the near lightning, as it bursts the folds 
Of its black cerements, but no gracious bolt 
Blasts me or scathes! A wilder storm is here! 

The fiery quiver of the clouds will bo 
Exhausted soon; the hurricane will sink; 

And, through the vista of the western clouds. 

The slant rays of the setting sun will stream; 

And birds, on every glistening bough, will hail 
The refluent brightness, and the freshen’d air; 

But when will pass away from this sad heart 
The cloud of grief, the tempest of remorse ! 

When will the winged hopes, that glanced and sang 
In joy’s melodious atmosphere, return. 

To welcome back the gladness of the soull 
This spot! What fatal instinct led me here! 

It is our trysting-place; and — ha I what form 
Breaks through the shadowy gloom 1 ’tis lEidori! 

She sees me—she advances—knows she yet 
The fearful truth ? Oh 1 were this trial spared me!’ 

The annexed passage is not less felicitous, and will convey to the reader some 
idea of the subdued yet expressive fervor which characterizes the more passionate 
portions of the performance. The scene is an apartment in the royal palace, into 
which the heroine enters, sumptuously attired in her bridal robes: 

IZIDOEA. 

‘I w’ill believe that I am borne along 
To this day’s purpose in (he arms of Pate! 

For, though ray better angel warns me back, 

With earnest Eesture and imploring eyes, 

Yet am I weak, resistless as a child I 

[STiasis are heard. 

Shout on, glad voices! Swell your acclamations I 
It is my bridal day — a day of joy! 

My heart is lifted on those waves of sound. 

And thrills with the first gladness it has known 
Since— since — 

Away! away! thou fiend, remembrance! 

Is there no spell can lay thee 7 Thou art hideous, 

Yet there’s a fascination in thy horror, 

That bids me gaze and gaze till I am frenzied. 

Ah me! on what a base is reared the joy, 

A single flash of memory can shiver! 

What have I done 7 Brief is the time elapsed 
Since, with the ashes of his great foicfathcis, 

All that is mortal of my sire was blended. 

And now, death’s sable livery is changed 
For bridal pomp — the wail of lamentation 
For shouts of mirth, and nuptial harmonics ! 

And he, I wtxl, is — reason cannot breathe it! 

Yet in that little space—that sand of time — 

What weary lives ol anguish have been crowded! 
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What maddening thoughts! What passions and whai tenoral 
Revenge, and love, and duty, and despair! 

The Jury of the elements! the shock 
Of adverse fleets on a temjiestuous sea! 

But^ over all^ riding the topmost wave. 

Love's bark still floats triumphant f 

In fine contrast is the character of ‘Julio,’ whom we shall shadow forth in the 
following striking extract. Entering a gorgeous banquetting-hall, through folding* 
doors, upon a guilty enand, he exclaims: 

JUUO. 

*How like a cautious, trembling, guilty thing, 

I glide with stealthy paces toward my purpose. 

Can that be good, of which the outward signs 
Are the ihiefs pasture and the coward’s tread! 

Away, rertection! ’T is too late to waver, 

When half the crime is in th’ intent committed. • 

Decision gives a virtue even to vice. 

And gilds its black deformity. Oh ! think 
Of air the fierce incentives to the act. 

Quick! or the occasion’s gone! 

[He advances rapidly towards the tahle^ — hesitates as hs is 
about to poison the goblet^ and fnally, recoiling from the un~ 
dertakingf rushes to the front qf the stage.] 

Was I struck blind? 

Ere I could do the deed, a shadow fell 
On all around me; and the flashing board 
Changed to funereal blackness! indistinet 
Was every object to my blasted sight; 

And the gemm'd goblet faded^ ana the floor 
Sank in and reel'd like the sea's undulations ! 
rU not renew th’ attempt. 

[A burst qf sprightly music is heard from a distance.] 
Ah I they approach 1 

With dulcimer and cymbal, they approach ! 

Ghost of my slaughter’d father! Now transfuse 
Into this frame thy immaterial essence! 

Nerve the obedient muscles of mine arm, 

And be thine own avenger!’ 

The foregoing extracts will satisfy the reader, that this drama possesses literary 
claims of no common order. Of its merits as an acting play, occasion will be taken 
to speak at large, in these pages, hereafter. * 


HiSTOav Of TH* United States. To which is prefixed a brief Historical Account of 
our English Ancestor^ to their Migration to America, and of the Conquest of South 
America, by the Spaniards. By Noah Webster, LL. D. In one volume, pp. 358. 
New-Haven: S. Babcock. 


We arc indebted to the publisher for a copy of the latest edition of the above- 
named work, and have great pleasure in conscientiously recommending it to the ac¬ 
ceptance of the public. It contains many things which we do not remember to have 
seen in any kindred volume, such as the origin and history of our ancestors, the 
particular account of the formation of our institutions, and of the origin of the Hart¬ 
ford Convention, of which there is no where else so correct and detailed an account. 
Many of these valuable facts could have been derived only from personal knowledge, 
or from rare documents, in possession of the author. Of the discontents in Connecti¬ 
cut, in 1783, which threatened a serious commotion, we believe there is no account 
in any of the histories of this republic, not even in Marshall’s. But for the brief 
record in the present volume, the present generation would be entirely ignorant of 
these events. Indeed, the history of the whole period from the peace of 1783, to the 
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adoption of the constitution, is, in all the histories for schools which we remember to 
have seen, except the one before us, a barren, imperfect account, although it was a 
period of great anxiety, when it was doubtful whether anarchy or civil war was to 
be our fate. 

The time will come, when the labors of our venerable historian and lexicographer 
will be properly appreciated. Although now eighty years of age, he enjoys fine 
health, and that ‘ good digestion which wails on appetite.’ A friend who has shared 
the society of the ‘ old man eloquent’ for a number of years, mentioned to us, some 
time since, several circumstances, which fully confirm in our mind the entire authenti¬ 
city of the prominent facts related in the volume under notice. Mr. Webster was 
within the sound of the church-bell in New-Haven, a freslunan in college, when the 
news arrived of the shedding of blood in Lexington. Hence he must have lived through 
the revolution, and all subsequent political events. He began, it is believed, to take an 
aejive part as a writer, in support of the government, as early as 1783, when Daniel 
Webster must have been in his cradle. He had previously encountered all the dis¬ 
tresses of the country in the war; and when Burgoyne was marching toward Al¬ 
bany, in 1777, he shouldered his musket, a volunteer, to meet his troops, sleeping on 
the ground, and in stables. Two or three years afterward, he wrote a pamphlet, to 
urge for a new constitution, and carried it to Mount Vernon in person, and placed a 
copy in the hands of General Washington. Such are some of the prominent scenes 
and events with which our author was familiar; and they constitute him a historian 
of rare merits; since he mainly speaks of matters, * cdl of which he saw, and part of 
which he was.’ 


Prosody or the Greek Lakguaob. By Charles Anthon, LL. D. New-York: 
Harper and Brothers. 

This volume is an honor to our country, and above all, to our city, which has the 
proud boast of having nurtured the only scholar, undoubtedly of America, and pos¬ 
sibly of the world, who could have produced this accurate and elegant compendium. 
It has heretofore often been advanced as a reproach against us — and, though reluct¬ 
antly, we must admit not wholly without grounds for the assertion — that, although 
occupying a high station among the kingdoms of the earth, as regards the general 
diffusion of plain elementary education, we have been almost entirely deficient in that 
high and polished scholarship, which, we are informed, is almost universal among 
the higher classes of England, France, and Germany. This point of prosody, above 
all others, is the one in which we have been held sorely deficient; and it must be 
acknowledged, that without a knowledge of this high and scientific branch of classic 
lore, no person can be deemed, in the true acceptation of the word, a scholar. Wc 
are acquainted with no more sure or ready test of classical attainments, than the 
knowledge of quantity; and we would no more admit any man to be qualified for 
the situation of a teacher, to whom it was possible to commit an offence against the 
common rules of prosody, than we would term a man an orator, who could, even in 
extemporaneous speech, violate any rule of English grammar, or pronunciation. 
This reproach on our scholarship will we trust now be speedily abolished; all that 
is needed to effect a general reformation on this point, being the adoption of this book 
in every school and college of the Union ; and first of all, the careful study of it by 
all soi disant teachers and professors. Of course, it is the text book of Columbia 
College ; and it has given us pleasure to learn, that this volume, as well as the gram¬ 
mar of the same author, has been adopted in the largest boarding school of this 
vicinity, and we believe we may add one of the best classical institutions in the 
United States — the esUblishment of the Rev. Mr. Huddart, at Bloomingdale. 
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Ambbican Institute^ — Having been prevented, by pressing engagements, from at¬ 
tending the late exhibition of the American Institute, we avail ourselves with pleasure 
of the brief record of a friendly correspondent The institution deserves, as we are glad 
to learn it receives, the most enlarged favor and support ‘The late annual fair,’ says 
the writer, ‘ was closed by an able and elegant dissertation on the rise, progress, and pre¬ 
sent prospects, of the various manufactures within our borders. The remarks of Oen. 
Tallmadob upon this occasion, were signally appropriate. He observed, that not only 
had the manufacturer, the machinist, the man of science, the agriculturalist, and the 
ladies, entered the arena for competition, in their several departments, but that repre¬ 
sentatives from our navy were present, to await the award of premiums. The article 
the latter offered, was of too great bulk to be transported to the garden; and a dele¬ 
gation was appointed to visit the navy yard, where they were shown on board the 
noble ship Ohio, which may perhaps challenge the world for beauty of model and work¬ 
manship. The single article of iron, manufactured and vended in this city in 1836, 
amounted to seven millions of dollars; and although a temporary stagnation of busi¬ 
ness has somewhat diminished the trade, the manufacture is still on the increase, some 
articles having even been largely required for the London market. 

‘The improvements in the manufacture of silver ware, were mentioned as evidence of 
native skill, as a few years since it was esteemed in Europe an impossibility to attain 
perfection in chasings which is the most scientific part of the whole. Our manufactu¬ 
rers in this branch are second to none in the world, and we are no longer dependant upon 
a foreign market for our supply. The taste displayed in the manufacture of the varied 
articles in this line, has reduced imports at least two thirds; and to such perfection 
is the manufacture of gold watch-cases carried in this country, that the finer class of 
watches are imported without them. ♦ ♦ The lovers of music were regaled 

at intervals during the fair, with performances on the superior church-organs of Mr. 
Jabdine, who, although a new competitor, succeeded in obtaining the golden medal. 

‘ In 1828, the American Institute introduced the culture of silk within our borders, and 
by the exertions of its members, the question as to whether its growth was adapted to 
our climate, was speedily solved in the affirmative. The importations of this one arti¬ 
cle, for the last sixteen years, amount toone hundred and sixty-seven millions, and in 
the year 1636, to twenty millions. The attention of our countrymen has been gradually 
turning to the production of this article; and so simple is the process of reeling it from 
the cocoon, that the small sum of three dollars will enable any person to purchase a 
reel, amply sufficient for his own use. In all other silk-growing countries, it has been 
found necessary to make use of artificial means in its production ; but our climate is so 
peculiarly adapted to its culture, that the cocoons yield a far greater abundance of silk 
than they do elsewhere. So great is the demand for the moms multicaulia tree, that 
the proprietors of one garden, in New-Jersey, have sold this year twenty thousand dol¬ 
lars’ worth of them, and the demand is constantly on the increase. It can scarcely be 
doubted, that but a few years will elapse, before the culture and employment of silk 
will form one of the most prominent features in our agriculture and manu&ctures.’ 
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William Wordsworth. —This good man and noble poet has lived to see hia ^fame 
ripen into abundant fruit.’ Those who once ridiculed, now admire| those who once 
condemned, now applaud. His beautiful fancy and more beautiful diction; his fine ear 
for the music of verse, and the music of nature; his all-observant eye, and his great ten¬ 
derness anddelicacy of feeling, have at last come to he appreciated. His verse now finds 
its way to the general heart; and the reason why he has ever been underrated, is, in 
our judgment, owing mainly to a host of feeble imitators, who have managed to have 
their sentimental rant, and sonorous but windy philosophy, christened of his school; 
inferior minds, whose only merit, if merit it can be called, was a proficiency in the art 
of saying ordinary things in an unintelligible way ; of hiding no meaning, as someone 
has well said, in substance, in a kind of stern and pompous wordiness, and imparting to 
language a sort of emphatic inanity. But how wide is Wordsworth’s poetry from all 
thisl The modest simplicity of thought, the beauty and picturesqueness of fancy and 
language, which distinguish the following, are the common characteristics of Words¬ 
worth’s verse. The lines are from'Friendship’s Offering,’an English annual for the 
coming year. Could any thing he more exquisite, than the lines we have Italicized? 
We commend the whole to such as consider ’poetry its own exceeding great reward,* 
aad more especially to the uulitarian and the misanthrope ; 

‘SUNSET. 

‘Here let us lie, upon this primrose bank, 

And give our thoughts free way. Our thoughts are fair; 

For Heaven is tuir, and Earth all round is fair; 

And we leHecl both in our souls to-duy. 

Art Uou not joyous 7 Docs the sunshine frll 
Upon a barren heart? Methinka it is 
Itself the sw eet source of fertility ! 

In all its golden warmth it wraps us round; 

Not UB alone, but every beast and bird 
That makes the breathing forest musical: 

Nor these alone; but every sparkliuj! stream. 

And every hill, and every pa.storal plain ; 

The leaves that tchtsper in delighted talk, 

The trvant air with its own self at play — 

The clouds that swim in aiure >— lotinff Heaven 
And Ibvtn^ Earth — and lingering between each, 

Loth to quit either ; are not all alive. 

With one pure unalloyed consummate joy 7 
Let us rejoice, then, beyond all the rest; 

For how shall wisdom show itself so well, 

As in administering joy unto itself! 

They who disdain the merry, are not wise; 

And they who step aside, when mirth comes by, 

And scorn all things which are not bought with pain, 

Are — fools, good cousin. What else can they be. 

Who spurn (iod’s free-given blessings? 1 am one 
Who prize the matron Suniiner most in smiles, 

And give iny heart up to her rose-crowned hours. 

And so art thou — or so Ihou wilt be, child. 

When that the orb of Time, now in its dawn. 

Hath ripened the youn? brain with liberal thought. 

Keep this in mind : and now, wc two will watch 
The Day go downward toward the glowing west; 

And when the gold grows pale, and evening airs 
Come murmuring o'er the meadows, we will drink 
The balmy ether — the nectarean breath 
Which Earth sends upward when her Lord, the Sun, 

Kisses her cheek at parting,* 

We are anticipating, by every arrival, original poetical articles for these pages, from this 
delightful writer. Our last advices from him, at Rydal Mount, wore, that so soon as a 
serious disorder of the eyes, which previmted his reading or writing, should have abated, 
an early opportunity would be embraced, to copy out and transmit the articles in ques¬ 
tion. We may hope, therefore, to receive them ere long. 
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Thb Eoj!«buboh Review, for October, republished by Mrs. Lbwsr, is an admirable 
number. The articles, seven in number, are i The Despatches of the Duke of Welling¬ 
ton, Mr. Rubchenberoer’s * Voyage round the Worldthe writings of * BozSir 
WiLUAM Knighton’s Memoirs} Life, Works, and Correspondence, of Sir Wjluam 
Temple ; Strictures on a Life of William Wilbbrfoboe ; and Remarks on an Article 
in the Edinburgh, on the Times of Oeorge the Third and George the Fourth. The 
paper upon Or. Ruschenberoer’s volume, does not treat that work as a production of 
great merit. The narratives of our voyages of discovery which have hitherto been pro¬ 
duced, are not deemed creditable to the American Navy, ' which will probably,’ adds 
the reviewer ‘ receive its first development, and raise its first monument,’ from the Ex¬ 
ploring Expidition. Our author’s theory of the * necessity of winds and waves,’ is pro¬ 
nounced absurd; and in relation to the subterranean islands, reared by thecoral animals 
and ‘other molluscs,’ with which the imagination of the voyager so liberally teemed, 
the reviewer claps an extinguisher upon the whole, by the unqualified assertion, that 
' there are no such islands in existence.’ It is alleged, that the author has mistaken the 
insects, which inhabit defunct coral, for the animal itself 1 His accuracy is more than 
questioned, and his ' practised readiness to expatiate upon the wonders of nature,’ is 
freely commented upon. Many of his descriptions are declared to have been borrowed 
from the accounts of others, and therefore to present little claim to new attention. 
His strictures upon the missionaries, it is said, ‘cannot fail to embroil him with that body.* 
One of that body, we may add, has already rendered these harmless, so far as they re¬ 
lated to himself. In conclusion, the reviewer regrets that a government like ours should 
equip vessels for distant voyages, without taking care to provide them with competent 
observers and historians. 

The notice of Box’s productions is cordial and discriminating. He is declared to be 
the most popular writer of his day. Since the publication of the poems and novels of 
Sib Walter Scott, there has been no work, the circulation of which has approached 
that of the Pickwick Papers, which have been often dramatised, and of which more 
than thirty thousand copes have been sold. ‘ We think him,’ says the reviewer, ‘ a 
very original writer, well entitled to his popularity, and not likely to lose it, and the tru¬ 
est and most spirited delineator of English life, among the middle and lower classes, 
since the days of Smollett and Fielding.’ His unallected style, 'fluent, easy, spirited, 
and terse,’ his keen sense of the ludicrous, exuberant humor, mastery of the pathetic, 
and dramatic power, are warmly commended, and his latest productions are pronounced 
the best. Long may ' Box’ live to write, and long may the Edinburgh Review remain 
of its present opinion ! 


The Late John W. Gould. — The death of this gifted young gentleman—who 
was, as a writer, as much a favorite with the public, as he was, as a man, with all who 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance — has doubtless been made known to our readers, 
through the public journals. He sailed last June from New’-York for Rio Janeiro, for 
the improvement of his health. On his arrival, finding himself growing worse, he re¬ 
turned in a brig, bound for Baltimore. He died on the first day of October, sixteen days 
from port. In the January number of this Magazine, we shall endeavor to do that jns- 
tice to the memory and merits of the deceased, w’hich neither our leisure nor space will now 
permit. The admirer of the stirring sea-sketches which ‘Jack Garnet’ communicated, 
from time to tinie, to the Knickerbocker, will be gratified to learn, that he has leR 
behind him, for these pages, one of the most vivid pictures ever traced by his pen, which 
(with picturesque and affecting passages from bis correspondence and private journal, 
recorded during the long outward voyage, ‘in weariness and painfulness’ too often,) 
will form a prominent attraction of our next number. 

VOL. XU. 69 . 
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' Geraldine,’ the first part of the forthcoming volume of poems, by Rurus Dawke, 
Esq., has been laid before us by the publisher. We have derived abundant pleasure 
from its perusal; for it teems with fine imagination, oblique satire, and pleasant philoso¬ 
phy. We await the publication of the entire volume, for an enlarged notice; but in the 
mean time, we cannot resist the inclination to transfer a few fragmentary stantas, taken 
at random, as ‘samples* of the ‘entire lot.* We take three stansas from the opening, 
descriptive of the locale. The last verse is exquisite: 

* Aroand that hennit-hoaM af quietada. 

The elm trees whispered with the siuaner air. 

And nothing ever ventured to intrude, 

But happy birds that caroled wildly thara, 

Or houey-laden harvesters that flew 
Hununing away to drink the morning dew. 

Beneath a BMMintain’s hraw the oattase stood, 

Hard hy a shelving lake, whose pebbled bad 
■ Was skirted by the drapery of a wood, 

That hung iu festoon foliage over head, 

Where wild deer came at eve, unharmed to drink. 

While moonlight threw their shadows from the brink. 


The green earth heaved her giant waves arannd. 
Where through the moantain vista, one vast height 
Towered heavenward without peer, his forehead bound 
With gorgeous clouds, at times of changefiil light, 
While far below, the lake m bridal rest, 

Slept with hia glorioua picture on her breoot,* 


A deserved hit is here conveyed to the good citizens of Boston and Charkstowii, who^ 
if the journals speak truly, are permitting Bunker-Hill to be sold for budding-lots: 


* The men who deluged Bukkcr-Hili. with blood. 

Have left a progeny that stand for gold, 

As flrmly as for Liberty they stood. 

Go to that sacred altar and behold 
I<ean Avarice with Gratitude contending. 

And Liberty her backward glances sending !* 

Borne idea of the manner in which Mr. Dawes applies the lash to 'spiritual wicked¬ 
ness in high places,’ may be gathered from the annexed, which is not more faithful in 
its drawiug, than felicitous in execution: 


*1 Ve known a person speculate in churches. 

Who went * to meeting’ twice a day at least, 
Yet seldom left the table without lurches, 

And very often went to bed a beast; 

He’d give a flp to clothe a beggar’s shins. 

And cover thcM a multitude of sins. 

And this was Charitf! the laying by 
Of treasure in high heaven! O human pride! 

O vanity snpreme! As if the eye 
Of the Eternal spirit could abide 
Hypocrisy so monstrous, and be mocked 
With outward show of good, where vice is locked. 

The 'dread hereafter,* which to so many 
gleam of true philosophy/ in the following; 

* Might we but tear the Stygian folds away. 

And show the buried life in its true features, 
£re man’s designing hand had mode a prey 
Of loveliness to mock his follow-creatures. 

How would wo burn with shame to scan the pages 
That hold the records of but threescore ages ) 

Then might we see the human mind upspringing 
In its primeval beauty, unencumbered 
By the unnatural chains around it clinging, | 
Bolted and riveted by hands unnumbered, 

Kow fi'ee, and conscious of its true relation 
In this fUr world, its blessed habitation; 


All men must live; indeed ‘tia very rare. 

To find a person starving in our days; 

Some men feed well on sumptuous daily fare, 

On canvass-backs, and sundry other ways, 

And many, who to ruin are turned over. 

But ‘ go to grass,' to roll themselves ‘ in clover.* 

Some know the world a gooee and dab together. 
In hope to find a standing for their legs ; 

One salts its tail to rob it of a feather. 

Another kills it for the golden eggs: 
Friendship in trade abandoned store and cottage. 
About the time that Esau sold his pottage.' 

is the Sling of death, is lighted vp with * a 


So full of happiness — if man weald fbel 
The truth that this Eternity is new — 

That Time is but a name for the great whael 
Of natural changes — that to this we bow. 
When we lie down in death, another namo 
For being, and though modifled, lha saaM. 

Death only moulds the body in new form^ 

Mind always la, in one eternity; 

And when we learn to live above the stonM 
Engendered by false notioDa, and apply 
Our hearts to wisdom, we shall tad our haevea. 
On this long iidnred earth, already givea.* 
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A trathfiil and striking picture of the drunkard and gamester, must close our extract* 
far the present: 


* Bat BOW, that aoul was like the eaf le’s flight, 
LoAj and fall of spirit-breathing fire; 

'Tie past —the revels of a single night, 

Have deluged every thought and high desire, 
Aad paralysed the feelings that refined 
The eaithlineas of passion in his mind. 

[wake! 

And when he wakes — Oh God, when asiii ho 
The seal of hell is fastened on his brow — 
Wave after wave ebbs off from Lethe’s lake. 

And consciousness is clinging to him now: 
Remorse — dread — thirst — with agony in wait* 
The horrors of the damned anticipating. [ingt 


And now he makes a vow he’ll drink no more. 

No more he’ll stake his fortune at the bank { 
But ere the last resolve is muttered o'er. 

The empty goblet shows that he has drank. 
And once again delirium has its sway, 

While all his thoughts are revelling at play. 

Drunk without pleasure—destitute of power 
To shun the scourging furies that pursue him. 
He counts the tedious moments of the hour, 

And hugs the vulture that is gnawing throi^^h 
While mean suspicion turns all eyea to aee [him. 
His degradation and insanity.’ 


Wa ahall take an earlf occasion to refer to this Tolume, of which the poem under no* 
lice forms but a small portion. The publisher, Mr. S. Colmav, we are glad to perceive^ 
lua done aaqile justice to the externals of the work. 


Amxbxcan WaiTiKoe Abboao.—S ome of our latest works, * owing to steam,* are 
echoing from abroad. The London * Athenaeum’ and * Literary Gazette’ — whose ap- 
proTing words o^ and liberal extracts from, the Kmickxbbobkeb, we are bound to ac* 
knowledge — devote many of their columns to notices^of American books and periodi* 
cals. Some, as will have been seen by the public journals, are highly commended, 
while others are * whistled down the wind.* * Burton, or the Sieges,’ the last work of 
the author of that very clever book, ‘The South-West, by a Yankee,’ the‘Gazette’ 
pronounces a ‘ tedious narrative,’ with a ‘vast deal of trashy romance miming through 
it; the ‘ sieges’ being laid on young ladies* hearts, and the hero being a pitiful fellow. 
We look in vain,’ continues the reviewer, ‘ for any passage to interest us in himself or ia 
bis doings.* He takes the author to task for saying that the love of flowers is usually 
found alone in the higher walks of life: ‘Where on earth could he pick up such an 
opinion 1 In no land we ever read of; or visited, are flowers unprized by the poor: in our 
own country, the very mud hovels of pauperism are embellished by common roses, 
geraniums, and other easily-obtained flowers.’ The * Gazette’ seems not to know that 
the ‘pitiful fellow’ who is the hero of the work in question, is the notonous traitor and 
profligate, Aaeok Buae. 


Paboot. —All we know concerning the origin of the subjoined, is, that it proceed* 
from * * clevei* person, in both the senses of that word; from one, in short, who belong* 
to the corps of ‘ Fuidiey-unt' a mysterious brotherhood, known generally in Rhod*- 
Island, and in Massachusetts ‘ some :* 


LAMENT OP THE ‘CISLED.’ 

Ilk 

I remember, I remember. 

How my head wa« wont to ring; 
I thought each object that 1 saw, 
When cut,’ upon the wing; 


k 

I BBMBMBBR, I remember, 

The house where I swig’d fin, 

The small bar-window, where, each mom, 
1 took * the critter’ in ; 

It never came a wink too aoon, 

Nor too often in a day; 

Bat sometimes, ’t was so awful strong, 

It took my breatk away i 


My spirit was gin-toddy, then — 
indeed, it is so now ; 

There’s naught like (Aat, to take, I ihialL 
The wriakles from tbe brow. 


n. 

I remember, I remember, 

The deeantera red and white, 

The tumblers, and the copper*apoone 
That used to shine so bright; 

The bar-room, where the landlord stood, 
And sued me, when 1 got 
go blue upon my birth-day — 

T will oevar be forgotl 


IV. 

I remember, I remember, 

The sign-post slim and high; 

I used to think its gilded top 
Was thrust into the sky! 

T was most preposterous ignorance, 

Aa clearly now I view ; 

But get as blue as I was then, 

And yon will think so too! tu 
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Fobbign Liter abt and othbr Gossip. — We are indebted to an obliging friend in 
London, for the following familiar gossip for October. It has had a long passage, but 
is still the latest: 

*Thb publishers, as the ' Atheneum* says, are yet taking their siesta, but (hey will 
wake up shortly. From now until Christmas will be their harvest time. Very few 
works of interest have appeared this last month. * Travels in the three great empires 
of Austria, Russia, and Turkey, by E. B. Elliott,’ is one of the novelties; but even 
those regions have almost ceased to be a novelty. Maj. Mitchell’s Expeditions into 
the interior of Australia are spoken of as extremely interesting. A history of Madagascar, 
with an account of Missionary operations there, by Rev. Wst. Elus, is shortly to ap* 
pear, in two volumes octavo, with a profusion of plates. Talboys has published a 
translation of Guizot's history of the English Revolution; and his * Democracy in 
Modern Communities’ has also been re*printed. 

*1 have just been looking at a most magnificent volume on the Coronation of George 
the Fourth. It has full length portraits of chief personages in the ceremony, in state 
costume, exquisitely colored like miniatures; and is got up at immense expense. The 
details, and most of the persons represented, are the same as at the Coronation of Vic* 
toria; and it is far too costly a work to be done again very soon. One or two copies, 
I am told, have been sent to New-York. 

* A work by the author of ‘The Great Metropolis,* called * Sketches in London,’ with 
humorous illustrations in the * Pickwick* style, is published this week; as well as a 
very pretty book of Views in London, finely engraved, in royal octavo. An octavo 
edition of Richardson’s Dictionary is announced in preparation. A new impression of 
fhe Waverly Novels, in forty-eight volumes, with a series of beautiful illustrations, is 
pearly completed. Mr. Cadell yet retains the proprietorship of these profitable works, 
but the plates in this edition are published by Fisheb. The whole style of the series 
is much improved. 

‘More than usual attention has of late been drawn to American books here; chiefly 
owing to the establishment of a New-York house in Paternoster Row. The Athenae¬ 
um complained of the difficulty, heretofore, of obtaining American books, even for re¬ 
view ; but now they have their hands full. 

‘ The popularity in England of some of the little works by Miss Sedgwicw, Mrs. 
Child, Jacob Abbott, etc., is really astonishing. Tegg, in advertising a new edition of 
Mrs. Child’s 'Frugal Housewife,’ says, that '56,000 copies have been sold in England 
alone.’ He also prints an immense number of ‘Live and Let Live,’ ‘The Poor Rich 
Man,’ ‘ Parley’s Tales,’ * Uncle Phillip,’ etc. At least six diflereni rival editions of some of 
Abbatt’s works are published in England and Scotland. Indeed, there is beginning to be 
a brisk competition here in this business of printing American books for nothing; and 
we cannot consistently find fault, if the American authors do not reap the benefit of 
this popularity; for we have given them more than tit for tat in this sort of business; 
but the balance of accounts will soon be pretty nearly even, if not in our favor. It is a 
pity, that a fairer state of things could not be brought about. Parliament has passed a 
copy-right act for foreign authors, but only for those countries which reciprocate the 
compliment; and at present, no legal copy-right can be secured by an American in 
England. Many have supposed otherwise, as in the case of Ieviko and Cooper’s works; 
but 1 believe the fact has never been contested in law. 

‘ The American house introduced here the author’s edition of ‘ Probus,’ or the Enicx- 
srbocker’s 'Letters from Rome,’ which was immediately published by Bentley, under 
the name of ' The Last Days of Aurelian; or the Nazarenes of Rome.’ By and by, au¬ 
thors will be unable to identify their own works. 

• The Americans are acknowledged to excel in making achool-booka, and not u few 
are extensively adopted here; such as Anthok’s editions of Sallust, Cicero, and Cesar t 
Comstock's Natural Philosophy; Parker’s Grammar and ' Composition i’ lira 
pKBLtt* * Female Student,’ ate. etc. 
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‘In considering the copy* right question, it seems plain that one thing might and should 
be done, for the benefit of all parties; and that is, the duty on English hooka should be 
reduced or abolished. This matter has only to be placed in its true light, and congress 
will see the heavy injustice of the present enormous tax on literature in the shape of 
duties. As a branch of the revenue, it is paltry; tut the tax falls on those who can 
least afford it, viz., literary men. The chief ostensible reason for the duty, is the pro¬ 
tection of American editions ; but I think it can be clearly demonstrated, that tliis rea¬ 
son is groundless, and that there would be just as many or more books printed in the 
United States, if the duties on foreign books were abolished. For instance: suppose 
English editions untaxed — how many new novels at h guinea and a half would be im¬ 
ported, while they can be re-printed in New-York for fifty cents? All these light works 
of the day, smaller books of travels, etc., which are now re-pnnted, would continue to 
be so, if there was no duty at all. Bui there are many heavy works, scientific, theolo¬ 
gical, and others, which will never be re-printed, but which are wanted nevertheless, by 
practical men connected with these various pursuits. Books should be free—free as 
air; and I am inclined to imitate O’Connell, and ‘ agitate* the matter, till it is 'mended* 
in the senate chamber. 

‘ Beside the Corn Laws and the Franchise, the good people here have another bone 
to pick, which they are beginning to dislike. Strong disaffection is evidently growing 
ap toward the profuse ceremonies, lordly dictation, and exclusive privileges, of the 
Established Church. You saw, no doubt, the letter to the Bishop of Exeter from one 
of his airates, the Rev. Mr. Head. ‘The Times’ and the tories of course denounced it 
as ‘abusive’ and ‘ungenilemanly,* but others, even of ‘the church’ people, warmly ap¬ 
plauded it. This bishop (Philpotts,) seems to be specially unpopular. 

‘With all due respect for appropriate forms and ceremonies in public worship, an Ame¬ 
rican, even if an Episcopalian, must feel that many of those in the English churches are 
useless, if not ridiculous. The dignitaries at the door, with corked hats and gold-laced 
robes, (what they are there /or, I have never discovered,) another, with a long pole, 
specially appointed to escort the preacher to the pulpit and open the door for him ; a clerk, 
(or c/arA;.') perched up under the desk to chant in a doleful whine, the amena and responses 
and to give out the hymn; and perhaps two or three others beside the preacher to read 
the different parts of the service. And most vilely they do read it. Any school-boy of 
ten years old who could not read better than three-fourths of these learned divines, 
would be at the foot of his class. As to the internal regulations of the ‘ parish,* 1 am 
not yet initiated ; but you are well aware that all denominations in England must pay 
tithes to Church,’ whether they support their own or not; and that no one here can 
be legally born, married, or buried, out of the pale of this stately establishment, if they 
presume to dissent from its dictates 1’ 

^The<]ueen is still rusticating at Windsor, and the ‘dowager* has gone to winter at 
Malta. I have been told,by one conversant with court affairs, that the secretof Lord Mel¬ 
bourne’s very constant attendance at the castle of late, is a ‘match’ on the tapis between 
himself and no less a personage than the Duchess of Kent. He is a widower, about sixty; 
the Duchess perhaps forty, and very good looking. The Viscount seemsinclined to bold 
on to the premiership, at any rate; but if he retains office, it can scarcely be owing to any 
excess of talent. It is said to be settled, also, at least by the cabinet, that the roya^ 
Victoria herself is really to give her hand, if not her heart, to her cousin. Prince George 
of Cambridge. This arrangement would probably please all parties, except the disap¬ 
pointed continental princes. The favored heir-apparent to a share in the throne, has 
just gone abroad; and ' they say’ another august ceremony will be performed on his re¬ 
turn, two years hence. You may take these rumors for what they are worth. 

Yours truly, 

X.T.I.* 
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LITERARY RECORD. 

^ Wx have perused, and for the most part with critical attention, the volumes named 
below. A lack of time and space, however, prevents more than the mere * record,’ 
which the title of this department indicates, of their general character. 

‘ An Expedition op Discovbbt into the Interior op Africa,’ is the title of two 
volumes from the press of Messrs. Cabby and Hart. The reader follows the traveller, 
Capt. Alexander, through the hitherto undiscovered countries of Great Namaquas, 
Boschman, and Hill Damara; and but for certain minuteness of detail, and the intro¬ 
duction of divers small matters, he will find the journey interesting, and his company 
agreeable. There is certainly much of new and valuable information in the volumesi 
and hence we may coitimend them as worthy of general perusal. The same publishers 
have issued, in two volumes, ‘Napoleon’s Memoirs; Evenings with Prince Cam- 
barces. By Baron Lanson.’ It needs but the thousand and one passages firom this 
work, which have found their way into American journals from English periodicals and 
newspapers, to attest the romantic interest and agreeable variety which are their na¬ 
tional and literary characteristics. 

* Manual of Concrology, according to the system laid down by Lamabcr, with the 
late improvements by M. de Blainville. Exemplified and arranged for the nse of 
Students. By Thomas Wyatt, M. A.* This is a beautifully-executed volume, from 
the press of the Brothers’ Harper, illustrated by thirty-six colored plates, containing 
more than two hundred types, drawn from the natural shell. The whole is a ftoe trans¬ 
lation of Lamarck’s system^ simplified, and will be found greatly to facilitate the study 
of a beautiful and interesting science, by divesting it of numerous technicalities, and by 
dividing it into four classes, to each of which are assigned its various families, to each 
family its genera, and to each genus its living species; thus making it plain, and within 
the reach of the meanest capacity. The work is an easy introduction to the science, 
being unincumbered by numerous divisions and subdivisions, which only serve to per¬ 
plex and hinder the student. The publishers, we remark, have in press a work by the 
same author, on Natural History, for the nse of schools, in which is comprised a synop¬ 
sis of all the branches of that beautiful study. 

‘ Babylon.’ — A poem by a young writer, C. W. Everest, Esq., of Hartford, (Conn.,) 
thus entitled, and containing certain pencilled passages, having been * clandecently’ 
taken from our table or apartment, we are unable to do more than record our remem¬ 
brance of its merits and defects. With a good deal of imagination, ease of rhythm, 
and correct measure, there were associated occasional negligences, which we had de¬ 
signed to point out, in a spirit of candor and kindness, to the clever and promising young 
writer. One or two songs, in a measure differing from the main poem, wo call to mind, 
as especially felicitous, while to the whole may be awarded, under the circumstances, 
much encouragement and praise. We may look with confidence, if we do not misjudge, 
for a higher and more sustained flight, from one whose spring is so full of promise. 

Pblato : A Story of the Goth. — This latest novel of the popular author of ‘ Mel- 
lichampe,* ‘The Yemassee,’ ‘ Guy Rivers,’ etc, reaches us, by some inadvertance, not 
to say negligence, at so late an hour, that we are unable to notice it in detail. Wo 
have given it, however, a cursory examination, and are free to say, that such novel- 
readers as kindle at passionate language, and stirring dramatic incident, will find in 
these volumes a welcome treat. The writer has departed, in some few instances, firom 
what is usually received as history, yet not so materially as to take from his work the 
character of a historical romance. The volumes are distinguished, in their externals, 
by the neatness which is a characteristic of all the woriis from the press of the pub- 
lishors, the Beoteees Harfee. 
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Books fob Chilobbn. — The 'juvenile portion of the community* are not a little 
indebted to Mr. John S. Tatlob, Park-Row, for the many beautiful, entertaining, and 
inatructive volumes, which he is from time to time putting forth, for their pleoeure and 
improvement Among his late issues, are two, which are especially intended as Christ¬ 
mas presents. They are entitled ' Stories from Scripture,’ and ' Moral Lessons and 
Stories,’ and are beautifully printed, and illustrated by that prince of wood-engravers, 
Adams, in his best style. Both in externals and matter, they deserve warm commen¬ 
dation. The same publisher has issued two little books, of a similar character, entitled 
*The Lofty and the Lowly Way,’ and the 'Triumph of Faith, and Songs of Heaven.’ 

Rbuoious Annuals. — We had intended an elaborate notice of two native annuals, 
of distinguished merit, the Chbistian Keepxbaxb, and the Reugious Souvenib ; but 
important avocations have prevented. The first-named, and the largest volume, is 
edited by Rev. John A. Clabk, Philadelphia, and illustrated in the first style of American 
art. Its literary contents, it may be remarked, are in good keeping with its externals. 
The ' Souvenir’ is edited by Mrs. Siooubnbt, which is an abundant guaranty for the 
excellence of its literary department; while the engravings and typographical execu¬ 
tion sustain the high character which the work has hitherto enjoyed. 

* Evenings at Home.’—The Life of Chbist. — 'Evenings at Home, or the Juvenile 
Budget Opened,’ is the title of a handsome volume, of some four hundred quarto pages, 
most liberally and beautifully ornamented and illustrated, by Adams ; the contents, va¬ 
ried and interesting, by Dr. Aikin and Mrs. Babbauld. This is, in every respect, a 
very agreeable and handsome Christmas-Gift. Its publishers, the Bbothebs Habpbb, 
have also issued, in a similar dress, and with a like number and character of adorn¬ 
ments, 'The Life of Christ, in the Words of the Evangelists: a complete Harmony of 
the Gospel History of our Satioub ; for the use of young persons.’ 

'The Middy, or Scenes from the Life of Edward Lascelles,’ is the title of a novel in 
two volumes, from the press of Messrs. Caret and Hart. We have little hesitation 
in pronouncing it one of the best sea-novels of the season. The style of the work is 
good, the descriptions graphic, and the grouping of the incidents artist-like and dramatic. 
The many imitations of 'Peter Simple,’ which have been spawned upon the public, 
have made us suspicious of this species of composition; but a few such works as the 
one before us, would go far toward mitigating the most confirmed distaste. 


* Thb Christmas Gift,’ published by Appleton, is one of the cleverest annuals of 
the season. It is absolutely crowded with various delightful pictorial conceits, from the 
pencil of Chap.man. We need only say of its literary contents, that they bear incon¬ 
testable evidence of having been furnished by one who has before contributed to Ame¬ 
rican literature an equally pleasant' Salmagundi.’ 

‘Country Stobibs.’ — Here are twelve charming stories, by Miss Mitfobd, each one 
of which is worth more than the trifling sum demanded for the volume. A cheerful 
spirit, a fine eye for the beautiful in nature, and the graceful pen of a ready writer, have 
so long been associated with the name of this clever authoress, that it were a work of 
supererogation to commend her sketches to favorable acceptance. 


Exhibition at thb Barolat-stbbet Academy. — The fine pictures by Dubufe, of 
‘Don Juan, Haidee, and Larobro,’' The Circassian Slave,’ 'St. John in the Desert,’ 
and 'The Princess of Capua,’ have already been mentioned, in terms of deserved 
praise, in these pages. To this distinguished collection are now added,' The Destruction 
of Jerusalem,’ a noble production of Wichblo, and ‘The Revolt in Paris,’ by Giraud. 


Chbstbrfibld. —The Brothers’ Harper have published, in a large and handsome 
Yoluroe, of six hundred and fifty pages, 'The Works of Lord Chesterfield, including 
his 'Letters to his Son,’ etc.; to which is prefixed an Original Life of the Author. First * 
complete American edition.’ The mere title of this work, indicates its character. 
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The Fine Arts: ‘Dunlap Exhibition,’ Stuyvesant Institute. —Here are upward 
of two hundred pictures, very many of them of the rarest beauty and value, from the pen¬ 
cils of eminent masters, which we should be glad to notice in detail, but lor the fact, 
that we have small space, and would at once direct the reader to the exhibition, which 
will remain open only a brief period after this Magazine is issued. In addition to tho 
works of modern artists, who (with numerous distinguished possessors, and patrons of 
the art,) have contributed liberally of their best, there are eminent productions of Coplet, 
West, Stuabt, and others, altogether making a collection, which it is better worth a 
dollar than twenty'five cents (the small sum demanded) to procure a sight of. The pro¬ 
ceeds are to be devoted to the printing of the valuable history of the ‘ New-Netber- 
lands,’ which was warmly commended in our November number. 


Painting. — In a brief notice, in our last number, of the labors of Mr. Hite, (whose 
exquisite miniatures of children have excited the admiration of all who have visited 
bis rooms at the Astor House,) we referred, incidentally, to Mr. Powell, who, ‘upon 
young shoulders carries the weight of years,' in the matter of art. His portraits deserve 
all the encomiums which they have received. The picture of Miss Tree, at the Stuy¬ 
vesant Institute, in color, drawing, and general effect, is such as to cause many to 
doubt that it is the production of a young gentleman, not twenty years of age; but 
such is the fact. Yet, excellent as is this portrait, it is not his most felicitous effort. 
Mr. Powell’s rooms are at No. 90 Chambers-street. 


‘Audi alteram Partem.*^— Having given, in our October number, a review, from the 
pen of J. Fenimorb Cooper, E^q., of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, we could not, in jus¬ 
tice to another correspondent, decline a communication which takes antagonist ground, 
and aims to rebut the alleged facts and arguments of the first-mentioned article. Both 
sides of the question are now before our readers, with whom we leave the decision of the 
matter. 

Music and Print Estabushment. — Messrs. Davis and Horne, the latter so well 
known to the public as a delightful musician and vocalist, have opened an establish¬ 
ment at No. 411 Broadway, for the sale of piano-fortes, musical instruments, music, 
fine prints, etc. The professional skill and knowledge of the parties, will be a suffi¬ 
cient guaranty of the excellence of their commodities. 


To Readers and Correspondents. —Numerous commuoicatiom, with several from favorite 
contributors, bide their time for the new volume, the first number of which, in a new and handsome 
dress, will appear on the first of January proximo. In addition to the articles and series of articles 
mentioned in our last, we shall present, in tho course of the volume, a spirited manuscript poem, by 
Joel Barlow, author of the * Columbiad,* written iu 1782, and never before published, together 
with a series of papera, of the most intcrestingcharacter, from the private journal of a dif^tinguished 
professional gentleman ofNew-York, kept during the years 1794 -5- 6 - 7,embracing all the prominent 
topics and occurrences of that eventful period, together with collateral disquisitions and reflections, 
of a valuable or entertainiag character. The writer was the companion of all the chief men of his 
time, the Kents, the Mitchells, the Wolsets, the Johnsons, the Dunlaps, the Wistars, with 
James Brockden Brown, Goodwin, etc.; and the literary performances aad social movements of 
these choice spirits, are faithfully recorded. The author of * The * Kushow Property,* ' Hans Car¬ 
vel,' etc., will accept our thanks for his very acceptable favors; the first of which will appear in onr 
next number. Numerous articles of poetry await their turn, or are under adviaement for decision. 
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